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THE 


LIFE    OF    COWLEY, 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


i  HE  Life  of  Cowley,  notwithstanding  the  penury  of  English  biography,  has  been 
written  by  Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  whose  pregnancy  of  imagination  and  elegance  of 
language  have  deservedly  set  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature ;  but  his  zeal  of 
friendship,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has  produced  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a 
history:  he  has  given  the  character,  not  the  life,  of  Cowley;  for  he  writes  with  sq 
little  detail,  that  scarcely  any  thing  is  distinctly  known,  but  all  is  shown  confused 
and  enlarged  through  the  mist  of  panegyric. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY  was  born  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighteen.  His  father  was  a  grocer,  whose  condition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  under  the 
general  appellation  of  a  citizen ;  and,  what  would  probably  not  have  been  less 
carefully  suppressed,  the  omission  of %  his  name  in  the  register  of  St.  Dunstan's 
parish  gives  reason  to  suspect,  that  his  father  was  a  sectary.  Whoever  he  was,  he 
died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  consequently  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother ; 
whom  Wood  represents  as  struggling  earnestly  to  procure  him  a  literary  education, 
and  who,  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  had  her  solicitude  rewarded  by  seeing 
her  son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by  seeing  him  fortunate,  and  partaking  his  prosperity. 
We  know  at  least,  from  Sprat's  account,  that  he  always  acknowledged  her  care, 
and  justly  paid  the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment  lay  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  in  which, 
he  very  early  took  delight  to  read,  till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he  became, 
as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a  poet.  Such  are  the  accidents,  which,  sometimes  remem 
bered,  and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind, 
and  propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  employment,  which  is  commonly  called 
genius.  The  true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers,  accidentally  determined 
to  some  particular  direction.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  painter  of  the  present  age, 
had  the  first  fondness  for  his  art  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  treatise. 
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By  his  mother's  solicitation  he  was  admitted  into  Westminster  school,  where  he 
was  soon  distinguished.  He  was  wont,  says  Sprat,  to  relate,  "that  he  had  this 
delect  in  his  memory  at  that  time,  that  his  teachers  never  could  bring  it  to  retain 
the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar," 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is  surely 
very  difficult  to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was  heard,  when  Sprat  could  not  retain  from  am. 
plifying  a  commodious  incident,  though  the  book  to  which  he  prefixed,  his  narrative 
contained  its  confutation.  A  memory,  admitting  some  things,  and  rejecting  others, 
an  intellectual  digestion,  that  concocted  the  pulp  of  learning,  but  refused  the  husks, 
had  the  appearance  of  an  instinctive  elegance,  of  a  particular  provision  made  by  Na 
ture  for  literary  politeness.  But  in  the  author's1  own  honest  relation,  the  marvel 
vanishes:  he  was,  he  says,  u  such  an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master  never 
could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the  rules  without  book."  He  does  not  tell  that  he 
could  not  learn  the  rules;  but  that,  being  able  to  perform  his  exercises  without  them, 
and  being  an  u  enemy  to  constraint/'  he  spared  himself  the  labour. 

Among  the  English  poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope  might  be  said  a  to  lisp  in 
numbers,"  and  have  given  such  early  proofs,  not  only  of  powers  of  language,  but  of 
comprehension  of  things,  as,  to  more  tardy  minds,  seem  scarcely  credible.  But  of 
the  learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no  doubt,  since  a  volume  of  his  poems  was 
not  only  written,  but  printed,  in  his  thirteenth  year1,  containing,  with  other  poeti 
cal  compositions,  The  tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  written  when, 
he  was  ten  years  old,  and  Constantia  and  Philetus,  written  two  years  after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  school,  he  produced  a  comedy  called  Love's  Riddle,  though 
it  was  not  published  till  he  had  been  some  time  at  Cambridge.  This  comedy  is  of 
the  pastoral  kind,  which  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living  world,  and  there-, 
fore  the  time  at  which  it  was  composed  adds  little  tq  the  wonders  of  Cowley's  mino^ 
rity. 

In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge*,  where  he  continued  his  studies  with 
great  intenseness,  for  he  is  said  to  have  written,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  student, 
the  greater  part  of  his  Davideis;  a  work  of  which  the  materials  could  not  have 
been  collected  without  the  study  of  many  years,  but  by  a  mind  of  the  greatest  vigour 
and  activity. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Cambridge,  he  published  Love's  Riddle,  with 
a  poetical  dedication  to  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  of  whose  acquaintance  all  his  contenu 
poraries  seem  to  have  been  ambitious ;  and  Naufragium  Joculare,  a  comedy 
written  in  Latin,  but  without  4ue  attention  to  the  ancient  models;  for  it  is  not  loose 
verse,  but  mere  prose.  It  was  printed  with  a  dedication  in  verse  to  Dr.  Comber, 
master  of  the  college;  but,  having  neither  the  facility  of  a  popular  nor  the  accuracy 
of  a  learned  work,  it  seems  to  be  now  universally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  prince  passed  through  Cambridge  in  his 

*  This  volume  was  not  published  before   1633,  when  Cowley  was  fifteen  years  old.     Dr.  Johnson,  as 
well  as  former  biographers,  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  portrait  of  Cowley  being  by  mistake  mar 
ked  with  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  R. 

*  He  was  a  candidate  this  year  at  •»  Westminster  school  for  election  to  Trinity  College,  but  proved  utt., 
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way  to  York,  he  was  entertained  with  a  representation  of  the  Guardian,  a  come 
dy,  which,  Cowley  says,  was  neither  written  nor  acted,  bat  rough-drawn  by  him,  and 
repeated  by  the  scholars.  That  this  comedy  was  printed  during  his  absence  from  his 
country,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  injurious  to  his  reputation,  though,  during 
the  suppression  of  the  theatres,  it  was  sometimes  privately  acted  with  sufficient  appro 
bation. 

In  1643,  being  now  master  of  arts,  he  was,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  parliament, 
ejected  from  Cambridge,  and  sheltered  himself  at  St.  John's  College  in  Oxford;  where, 
as  is  said  by  Wood,  he  published  a  satire,  called  The  Puritan  and  Papist,  which 
was  only  inserted  in  the  last  collection  of  his  works  3 ;  and  so  distinguished  himself  by 
the  warmth  of  his  loyalty  and  the  elegance  of  his  conversation,  thathegained  the  kind 
ness  and  confidence  of  those  who  attended  the  king,  and  amongst  others  of  lord 
Falkland,  whose  notice  cast  a  lustre  on  all  to  whom  it  was  extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  surrendered  to  the  parliament,  he  followed  the 
queen  to  Paris,  where  he  became  secretary  to  the  lord  Jermyn,  afterwards  earl 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  was  employed  in  such  correspondence  as  the  royal  cause  re 
quired,  and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  decyphering  the  letters  that  passed  be 
tween  the  king  and  queen ;  an  employment  of  the  highest  confidence  and  honour. 
So  wide  was  his  province  of  intelligence,  that,  for  several  years,  it  filled  all  his 
days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  Mistress  was  published;  for  he  imagined,  as  he  de 
clared  in  his  preface  to  a  subsequent  edition,  that  u  poets  are  scarcely  thought  free 
men  of  their  company  without  paying  some  duties,  or  obliging  themselves  to  be 
true  to  love." 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I  believe,  its  original  to  the  fame  of  Pe 
trarch,  who,  in  an  age  rude  and  uncultivated,  by  his  tuneful  homage  to  his  Laura, 
refined  the  manners  of  the  lettered  world,  and  filled  Europe  with  love  and  poetry. 
But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth :  he  that  professes  love  ought  to  feel  its 
power.  Petrarch  was  a  real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtless  deserved  his  tenderness.  Of 
Cowley,  we  are  told  by  Barnes*,  who  had  means  enough  of  information,  that, 
whatever  he  may  talk  of  his  own  inflammability,  and  the  variety  of  characters  by 
which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality  was  in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  had 
resolution  to  tell  his  passion. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  abate,  in  some  measure,  the  reader's  esteem  for  the 
work  and  the  author.  To  love  excellence  is  natural ;  it  is  natural  likewise  for  the 
lover  to  solicit  reciprocal  regard  by  an  elaborate  display  of  his  own  qualifications. 
The  desire  of  pleasing  has  in  different  men  produced  actions  of  heroism,  and  effusions 
of  wit ;  but  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  appear  the  champion,  as  the  poet,  of  an  "  airy 
nothing,"  and  to  quarrel,  as  to  write,  for  what  Cowley  might  have  learned  from  his 
master  Pindar  to  call  "  the  dream  of  a  shadow." 

It  is  surely  not  difficult,  in  the  solitude  of  a  college,  or  in  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
to  find  useful  studies  and  serious  employment.  No  man  needs  to  be  so  burthened 

3  In  the  first  edition  of  this  life,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  "  which  was  never  inserted  in  any  collection  of 
his  works  j  "   but  he  altered  the  expression  when  the  Lives  were  collected  into  volumes.  The  satire  was 
added  to  Cowley's  works  by  the  particular  direction  of  Dr.  Johnson,  2V. 

4  Barnes'd  Anacreontem.   Dr. «/. 
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with  life,  as  to  squander  it  in  voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  The  man, 
that  sits  down  to  suppose  himself  charged  with  treason  or  peculation,  and  heats  his 
mind  to  an  elaborate  purgation  of  hrs  character  from  crimes,  which  he  was  never 
within  the  possibility  of  committing,  differs  only  by  the  infrequency  of  his  folly 
from  him,  who  praises  beauty  which  he  never  saw ;  complains  of  jealousy  which  he 
never  felt ;  supposes  himself  sometimes  invited,  and  sometimes  forsaken ;  fatigues 
his  fancy,  and  ransacks  his  memory^  for  images  which  may  exhibit  the  gaiety  of 
hope,  or  the  gloominess  of  despair;  and  dresses  his  imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis 
sometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  and  sometimes  in  gems  lasting  as  her 
Tirtues. 

At  Paris,  as  secretary  to  lord  Jermyn,  he  was  engaged  in  transacting  things  of  real 
importance  with  real  men  and  real  women,  and  at  that  time  did  not  much  employ  his 
thoughts  upon  phantoms  of  gallantry.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Bennet,  afterward 
earl  of  Arlington,  from  April  to  December,  in  1650,  are  preserved  in  Miscellanea 
Aulica,  a  collection  of  .papers  published  by  Brown.  These  letters,  being  written 
like  those  of  other  men  whose  minds  are  more  on  things  than  words,*  contribute  no 
otherwise  to  his  reputation,  than  as  they  show  him  to  have  been  above  the  affectation 
of  unseasonable  elegance,  and  to  have  known,  that  the  business  of  a  statesman  can  be 
little  forwarded  by  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

One  passage,  however,  seems  not  unworthy  of  some  notice.  Speaking  of  the 
Scotch  treaty,  then  in  agitation : 

•"  The  Scotch  treaty,"  says  he,   "is  the  only  thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally- 
concerned;  I  am  one  of'the  last  hopers,  and  yet  cannot  now  abstain  from  Relieving 
that  an  agreement  will  be  made  ;  all  people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that  of  union. 
The  Scotch  will  moderate  something  of  the  rigour  of  their  demands  ;    the  mutual 
.necessity  of  an  accord  is  visible,  the  king  is  persuaded  of  it.     And  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  (which  1  take  to,bean  argument  above  all  the  rest)  Virgil  has  told  the  same 
.  thing  to  that  purpose.'* 

This  expression,  from  a  secretary  of  the  present  time,  would  be  considered  as  mere- 
ly  ludicrous,  or  at  most  as  an  ostentatious  display  of  scholarship  ;  but  the  manners  of 
that  time  were  so  tinged  with  superstition,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  Cowley  of 
having  consulted  on  this  great  occasion  the  Virgilian  lots  5,  and  to  have  given  some 
credit  to  the  answer  of  his  oracle. 

>  5  Consulting  the  Virgilian  lots,  sortes  Virgilianse,  is  a  method  of  divination  by  the  opening  of  Virgil, 
and  applying  to  the  circumstances  of  the  peruser  the  first  passage,  in  either  of  the  two  pages,  that  he  ac 
cidentally  fixes  his  eye  on.  It  is  said,  that  king  Charles  I.  and  lord  Falkland,  being  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  made  this  experiment  of  their  future  fortunes,  and  met  with  passages  equally  ominous  to  each. 
That  of  the  king  was  the  following : 

At  bello  audacis  populi  vexatus  &  armis, 
Finibus  extorris,  complexu  avulsus  luli, 
Auxiiium  imploret?  videatque  indigna  suorum 
Funera,  n$c,  cum  se  sub  leges  pacis  iniquse 
Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fruatur  : 
Sed  cadat  ante  diem,  mediaque  mhumatus  arena. 

JEneid  IV. 
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Some  years  afterward,  "  business,"  says  Sprat,  "  passed  of  course  into  other 
hands  ;"  and  Cowley,  being  no  longer  useful  at  Paris,  was  in  1656  sent  back  into 
England,  that,  u  under  pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  might  take  occasion 
of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things  in  this  nation.'* 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was  seized  by  some  messengers  of  the  usurping 
powers,  who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  another  man,  and,  being  examined,  was  put 
into  confinement,  from  which  he  was  not  dismissed  without  the  security  of  a  thousand 
pounds  given  by  Dr.  Scarborough. 

This  year  he  published  his  poems,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  in 
serted  something  suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  which  was  interpreted  to  denote 
some  relaxation  of  his  loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  declares,  that  "  his  desire  had  been 
for  some  days  past,  and  did  still  very  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  himself  to 
some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  to  forsake  this  world  for  ever." 
,  From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of  submission  to  the  usurpers  brought 
upon  him,  his  biographer  has  been  very  diligent  to  clear  him,  and  indeed  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  lessened  his  reputation.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  can  easily  be, 
lieve  to  be  undissembled  :  a  man,  harassed  in  one  kingdom,  and  persecuted  in  ano 
ther,  who,  after  a  course  of  business  that  employed  all  his  days  and  half  his  nights  in 
cyphering  and  decyphering,  comes  to  his  own  country  and  steps  into  a  prison,  will 
be  willing  enough  to  retire  to  some  place  of  quiet  and  of  safety.  Yet  let  neither 
our  reverence  for  a  genius,  nor  our  pity  for  a  sufferer,  dispose  us  to  forget,  that  if 
his  activity  was  virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice. 

Yet  let  a  race  untam'd,  and  haughty  foes, 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose, 
Oppress'd  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  field, 
Hismendiscourag'd,  and  himself  expell'd, 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  subjects  and  his  son's  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  ; 
And  when,  at  length,  the  cruel  war  shall  cease, 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace  : 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command, 
But  fall  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand, 
And  lieunbury'd  on  the  barren  sand. 


Lord  Falkland's  : 

Non  base,  O  Palla,  dederas  promissa  parenti, 
,   Cautius  ut  saevo  velles  te  credere  Marti. 
Haud  ignarus  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
Et  praedulce  decus  primo  certamine  posset,. 
Primit'ue  jnvenis  miserse,  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  ruclimenta,  &  nulla  exaudita  Deorum, 
Yota  precesque  meae  ! 

£neidXI,  152. 

O  Pallas,  thouhastfail'd  thy  plighted  word  ! 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  tbe  iword, 
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He  then  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  physician,  Still,  according  to  Sprat, 
with  intention,  u  to  dissemble  the  main  design  of  his  coming  over ;"  and,  as  Mr. 
Wood  relates,  "  complying  with  the  men  then  in  power,  (which  was  much  taken 
notice  of  by  the  royal  party)  he  obtained  an  order  to  be  created  doctor  of 
physic ;  which  being  done  to  his  mind,  (whereby  he  gained  the  ill-will  of  some 
of  his  friends)  he  went  into  France  again,  having  made  a  copy  of  Terses  on 
Oliver's  death." 

This  is  no  favourable  representation,  yet  even  in  this  not  much  wrong  can  be  dis 
covered.  How  far  he  complied  with  the  men  in  power,  is  to  be  inquired  before  he 
can  be  blamed.  It  is  not  said  that  he  told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them  by 
intelligence  or  any  other  act.  If  he  only  promised  to  be  quiet,  that  they  in  whose 
hands  he  was  might  free  him  from  confinement,  he  did  what  no  law  of  society  pro 
hibits. 

The  man,  whose  miscarriage  in  a  just  cause  has  put  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemy, 
may,  without  any  violation  of  his  integrity,  regain  his  liberty,  or  preserve  his  life, 
by  a  promise  of  neutrality  :  for  the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which  he 
had  not 'before ;  the  neutrality  of  a  captive  may  be  always  secured  by  his  imprison 
ment  or  death.  He  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  promise  to  aid  him  in 
any  injurious  act,  because  no  power  can  compel  active  obedience.  He  may  engage 
to  do  nothing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think,  that  Cowley  promised  little.  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
compliance  gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be  trusted  without  security,  for  the  bond 
of  his  bail  was  never  cancelled ;  nor  that  it  made  him  think  himself  secure,  for,  at 
that  dissolution  of  government  which  followed  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  returned  into 
France,  where  he  resumed  his  former  station,  and  staid  till  the  Restoration. 

"  He  continued"  says  his  I)i6grapher,  cc  under  these  bonds  till  the  general 
deliverance;"  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  he  did  not  go  to  France,  and 
act  again  for  the  king,  without  the  consent  of  his  bondsman  ;  that  he  did  not  show 
his  loyalty  at  the  hazard  of  hisfriend,  but  by  his  friend's  permission. 

Of  the  verses  on  Oliver's  death,  in  which  Wood's  narrative  seems  to  imply  something 
encomiastic,  there  has  been  no  appearance.  There  is  a  discourse  concerning  his 
government,  indeed,  with  verses  intermixed,  but  such  as  certainly  gained  its  author 
no  friends  among  the  abettors  of  usurpation. 

A  doctor  of  physic  however  he  was  made  at  Oxford,  in  December  1657  ;  and  in 

I  warn' d  thee,but  in  vain  j  for  well  I  knew 

What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue  ; 

That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far, 

Young  as  thou  wert  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 

O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 

Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come ! 

Hard  elements  of  unauspicious  war,  \ 

Vain  vows  to  Heaven,  and  unavailing  care ! 

DRYDEK. 

Hoffman,  in  his  Lexicon,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  this  practice  of  seeking  fates  in  books : 
and  says,  that  it  was  used  by  the  Pagans,  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and  even  the  early  Christians,  the  latter 
t.iuiug  the  New  Testament  for  their  oracle.     //. 
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the  commencement  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  by  Dr< 
Birch,  he  appears  busy  among  the  experimental  philosophers,  with  the  title  of  Dr. 
Cowley. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  he  ever  attempted  practice ;  but  his  pre 
paratory  studies  have  contributed  something  to  the  honour  of  his  country.  Consider 
ing  botany  as  necessary  to  a  physician,  he  retired  into  Kent  to  gather  plants ;  and, 
as  the  predominance  of  a  favourite  study  affects  all  subordinate  operations  of  the 
intellect,  botany  in  the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poetry.  He  composed  in  Latin 
several  books  on  plants,  of  which  the  first  and  second  display  the  qualities  of  herbs, 
in  elegiac  verse  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  the  beauties  of  flowers  in  various  measures  ; 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  use  of  trees,  in  heroic  numbers. 

At  the  same  time  were  produced,  from  the  same  university,  the  two  great  poets., 
Cowley  and  Milton,  of  dissimilar  genius,  of  opposite  principles,  but  concurring  in 
the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry,  in  which  the  English,  till  their  works  and  May's 
poem  appeared6,  seemed  unable  to  contest  the  palm  with  any  other  of  the  lettered 
nations. 

If  the  Latin  performances  of  Cowley  and  Milton  be  compared,  (for  May  I  hold  to 
be  superior  to  both)  the  advantage  seems  to  lie  on  the  side  of  Cowley.  Milton  is 
generally  content  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their  language  ;  Cowley, 
without  much  loss  of  purity  or  elegance,  accommodates  the  diction  of  Rome  to 
his  own  conceptions. 

At  the  Restoration,  after  all  the  diligence  of  his  long  service,  and  with  conscious 
ness  not  only  of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the  dignity  of  great  abilities,  he  naturall y 
expected  ample  preferments,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  forgotten  by  his  own  fault, 
wrote  a  song  of  triumph.  But  this  was  a  time  of  such  general  hope,  that  great 
numbers  were  inevitably  disappointed ;  and  Cowley  found  his  reward  very  tediously 
delayed.  He  had  been  promised,  by  both  Charles  the  First  and  Second,  the  master 
ship  of  the  Savoy ;  "  but  he  lost  it,  "  says  Wood,  u  by  certain  persons,  enemies 
to  the  Muses." 

The  neglect  of  the  court  was  not  his  only  mortification.  Having,  by  such  alteration 
as  he  thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  comedy  of  The  Guardian  for  the  stage,  he 
produced  it  ?  under  the  title  of  The  Cutter  of  Coleman-street  8.  It  was  treated 
on  the  stage  with  great  severity,  and  was  afterwards  censured  as  a  satire  on  the  king's 
party. 

Mr.  Dryden,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  the  first  exhibition,  related  to  Mr. 
Dennis,  u  that  when  they  told  Cowley  how  little  favour  had  been  shown  him,  he  re 
ceived  the  news  of  his  ill-success^  not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  great  a  mau." 

6  By  May's  poem  we  are  here  to  understand  a  continuation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  to  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar,  by  Thomas  May,  an  eminent  poet  and  historian,  who  nourished  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
I.  and  of  whom  a  life  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  H. 

1  1663. 

8  Here  is  an  errour  in  the  designation  of  this  comedy,  which  our  author  copied  from  the  titlepage  of 
the  latter  editions  of  Cowley's  works ;  the  title  of  the  play  itself  is  without  the  article,"  Cutter  of  Colemao 
street,"  and  that  because  a  merry  sharking  fellow  about  the  town,  named  Cutter,  is  a  principal  cha 
racter  in  it.  H. 
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What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what  weakness  Cowley  discovered,  cannot  be 
known.  He  that  misses  his  end  will  never  be  as  much  pleased,  as  he  that  attains  it, 
even  when  he  can  impute  no  part  of  his  failure  to  himself;  and,  when  the  end  is  to 
please  the  multitude,  no  man,  perhaps,  has  a  right,  in  things  admitting  of  gradation 
and  comparison,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to  exclude 
diffidence  and  shame  by  a  haughty  consciousness  of  his  own  excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  play,  it  is  difficult  now  to  find  the  reason  :  it  certainly  has, 
iii  a  very  great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  attention  and  exciting  merriment.  From 
the  charge  of  disaffection  he  exculpates  himself  in  his  preface,  by  observing  how  un. 
likely  it  is,  that,  having  followed  the  royal  family  through  all  their  distresses,  "  he 
should  chuse  the  time  of  their  restoration  to  begin  a  quarrel  with  them."  It  ap 
pears,  however,  from  the  Theatrical  Register  of  Downes  the  prompter,  to  have  been 
popularly  considered  as  a  satire  on  the  royalists. 

That  he  might  shorten  this  tedious  suspense,  he  published  his  pretensions  and  his 
discontent,  in  an  ode  called  The  Complaint;  in  which  he  styles  himself  the 
melancholy  Cowley.  This  met  with  the  usual  fortune  of  complaints,  and  seems  to  have 
excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

These  unlucky  incidents  are  brought,  maliciously  enough,  together,  in  some  stanzas, 
written  about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a  Jaureat ;  a  mode  of  satire,  by  which, 
since  it  was  first  introduced  by  Suckling,  perhaps  every  generation  of  poets  has 
been  teased. 

Savoy-missing  Cowley  came  into  the  court, 

Making  apologies  for  his  bad  play ; 

Every  one  gave  him  so  good  a  report, 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  to  all  he  could  say. 

Nor  would  he  have  had,  'tis  thought,  a  rebuke, 

Unless  he  had  done  some  notable  folljr ; 

Writ  verses  unjustly  in  praise  of  Sam  Tuke, 

Oi  -printed  his  pitiful  Melancholy. 

His  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now  came  again  upon  him.  u  Not  finding,  "  says 
the  morose  Wood,  "  that  preferment  conferred  upon  him  which  he  expected,  while 
others  for  their  money  carried  away  most  places,  he  retired  discontented  into 
Surrey." 

"  He  was  now,"  says  the  courtly  Sprat,  "weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of  an 
active  condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign  man. 
ners.  He  was  satiated  with  the  arts  of  a  court;  wrhich  sort  of  life,  though  his  vir 
tue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  Those  were  the 
reasons  that  made  him  to  follow  the  violent  inclination  of  his  own  mind,  which, 
in  the  greatest  throng  of  his  former  business,  had  still  called  upon  him,  and  re 
presented  to  him  the  true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures,  and 
a  moderate  revenue  below  the  malice  and  flatteries  of  fortune." 

So  differently  are  things  seen  !  and  so  differently  are  they  shown  !  but  actions  are 
visibL',  though  motives  are  secret.  Cowley  certainly  retired,  first  to  Barn-elms,  and 
afterwards  to  Chertsey,  in  Surrey.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  lost  part  of  his  dread 
»  of  men  v.  He  thought  himself  now  safe  enough  from  intrusion^  with. 

*  V  Allegro  of  Milton,     Dr.  /. 
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out  the  defence  of  mountains  and  oceans;  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  in 
America,  wisely  went  only  so  far,  from  the  bustle  of  life,  as  that  he  might 
easily  find  his  way  back,  when  solitude  should  grow  tedious.  His  retreat  was 
at  first  but  slenderly  accommodated  ;  yet  he  soon  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  the  earl 
of  St.  Alban's  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  such  a  lease  of  the  queen's  lands,-  as  af 
forded  him  an  ample  income. 

By  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  wit  it  will  be  solicitously  asked,  if  he  now  was  happy. 
Let  them  peruse  one  of  his  letters  accidentally  preserved  by  Peck,  which  I  recom 
mend  to  the  consideration  of  all  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  solitude. 

"  To  Dr.  THOMAS  SPRAT. 

"  Chertsey,  May  21,  1665. 

*'  The  first  night  that  I  came  hither,  I  caught  so  great  a  cold  with  a  defiuxion  of 
rheum,  as  made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten  days.  And,  two  after,  had  such  a 
bruise  on  my  ribs  with  a  fall,  that  I  am  yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  myself  in  my 
bed.  This  is  my  personal  fortune  here  to  begin  with.  And  besides,  I  can  get  no 
money  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle 
put  iu  by  my  neighbours.  What  this  signifies,  or  may  come  to  in  time,  God  knows. 
If  it  be  ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing  less  than  hanging.  Another  misfortune 
has  been,  and  stranger  than  all  the  rest,  that  you  have  broke  your  word  with  me, 
and  failed  to  come,  even  though  you  told  Mr.  Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what 
they  call  monstri  simile.  I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late  hurt  so  farre  within  fiv« 
or  six  days  (though  it  be  uncertain  yet  whether  I  shall  ever  recover  it)  as  to 
walk  about  again.  And  then,  methinks,  you  and  I  and  the  dean  might  be  very 
merry  upon  St.  Ann's  Hill.  You  might  very  conveniently  tome  hither  the  way  of 
Hampton  town,  lying  there  one  night.  I  write  this  in  pain,  and  can  say  no  more : 
verbum  sapienti." 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  or  suffer  the  uneasiness  of  solitude ;  for  he  died 
at  the  Porch-house  '  in  Chertsey,  in  1667,  in  the 49th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  near  Chaucer  and  Spenser  ;  and  king  Charles  pro 
nounced,  u  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a  better  man  in  England." 
He  is  represented  by  Dr.  Sprat  as  the  most  amiable  of  mankind ;  and  this  posthumous 
praise  may  safely  be  credited,,  as  it  has  never  been  contradicted  by  envy  or  by  fac 
tion. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which  I  have  been  able  to  add  to  the  narrative 
of  Dr.  Sprat  ;  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of  the  civil  war  were  yet  recent,  and 
the  minds  of  either  party  were  easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pass  over  many  trans 
actions  in  general  expressions,  arid  to  leave  curiosity  qften  unsatisfied.  What  he 
did  not  tell,  cannot  however  now  be  known  ;  I  must  therefore  recommend  the  pe 
rusal  of  his  work,  to  which  my  narration  can  be  considered  only  as  a  slender  sup 
plement. 

*Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Clark,  alderman  of  London.  Mr.  Clark  was  in  1798  elected 
to  the  important  office  of  chamberlain  of  London,  and  has  everj?  year  since  been  unanimously 
re-elected.  2V. 
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COWLEY,  like  other  poets  who  have   written  with   narrow    views,  and,  instead 
of  tracing  intellectual  pleasures  in  the  minds  of  men,  paid  their  court  to  temporary  ' 
prejudices,  has  been  at  one  time  too   much  praised,    and  too  much   neglected    at 
another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by  their  nature  to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its 
changes  and  fashions,  and  at  different  times  takes  different  forms.  About  the  be 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  appeared  a  race  of  writers,  that  may  be  termed 
the  'metaphysical  poets ;  of  whom,  in  a  criticism  on  the  works  of  Cowley,  it  is  not 
improper  to  give  some  account. 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning,  and  to  show  their  learning  was  their 
whole  endeavour:  but,  unluckily  resolving  to  show  it  in,  rhyme,  instead  of  writing 
poetry  they  only  wrote  verses,  and  very  often  such  verses,  as  stood  the  trial  of  the 
finger  better  than  of  the  ear ;  for  the  modulation  was  so  imperfect,  that  the;  were 
only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting  the  syllables. 

If  the  father  of  criticism  has  rightly  denominated  poetry  rl^vn  /^;/x,»jW,  an  imita 
tive  art)  these  writers  will,  without  great  wrong,  lose  their  right  to  the  name  of 
poets;  for  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  imitated  any  thing;  they  neither  copied  na 
ture  nor  life;  neither  painted  the  forms  of  matter,  nor  represented  the  operations 
of  intellect. 

Those  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets  allow  them  to  be  wits.  Dryden  con 
fesses  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  fall  below  Donne  in  wit,  but 
maintains,  that  they  surpass  him  in  poetry. 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,  as  being  "  that  which  has  been  often  thought, 
but  was  never  before  so  well  expressed,"  they  certainly  never  attained,  nor  ever 
sought  it ;  for  they  endeavoured  to  be  singular  in  their  thoughts,  and  were  careless  of 
their  diction.  But  Pope's  account  of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erroneous :  he  depresses  it 
below  its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces  it  from  strength  of  thought  to  happiness  of 
language. 

If,  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adequate  conception,  that  be  considered  as  wit, 
which  is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that,  which,  though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its 
first  production,  acknowledged  to  be  just ;  if  it  be  that,  which  he  that  never  found  it 
wonders  how  he  missed ;  to  wit  of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom  risen. 
Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  but  seldom  natural ;  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither 
are  they  just;  and  the  reader,  far  from  wondering  that  he  missed  them,  wonders 
more  frequently  by  what  perverseness  of  industry  they  were  ever  found. 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  its  effects  upon  the  hearer,  may  be  more  rigorously  and 
philosophically  considered  as  a  kind  of  discordia  concors,  a  combination  of  dissimi 
lar  images,  or  discovery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently  unlike.  Of 
wit,  thus  defined,  they  have  more  than  enough.  The  most  heterogeneous  ideas  are 
yoked  by  violence  together ;  nature  and  art  are  ransacked  for  illustrations,  compari 
sons,  and  allusions ;  their  learning  instructs,  and  their  subtlety  surprises ;  but  the 
reader  commonly  thinks  his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and,  though  he  sometimes 
admires,  is  seldom  pleased. 

From  this  account  of  their  compositions  it  will  be  readily  inferred,  that  they  were 
not  successful  in  representing  or  moving  the  affections.  As  they  were  wholly  em 
ployed  on  something  unexpected  and  surprising,  they  had  no  regard  to  that  unifor- 
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mity  of  sentiment,  which  enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the  pains  and  the  plea 
sure  of  other  minds ;  they  never  enquired  what,  on  any  occasion,  they  should  have 
said  or  done ;  but  wrote  rather  as  beholders  than  partakers  of  human  nature,  as  bc- 
ngs  looking  upon  good  and  evil,  impassive  and  at  leisure,  as  Epicurean  deities, 
making  remarks  on  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  without  interest 
and  without  emotion.  Their  courtship  was  void  of  fondness,  and  their  lamentation 
of  sorrow.  Their  wish  was  only  to  say  what  they  hoped  had  never  been  said  before. 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach  than  the  pathetic ;  for  they  never 
attempted  that  comprehension  and  expanse  of  thought,  which  at  once  fills  the  whole 
mind,  and  of  which  the  first  effect  is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the  second  rational 
admiration.  Sublimity  is  produced  by  "aggregation,  and  littleness  by  dispersion. 
Great  thoughts  are  always  general,  and  consist  in  positions  not  limited  by  excep 
tions.,  and  in  descriptions  not  descending  to  minuteness.  It  is  with  great  propriety 
that  subtlety,  which  in  its  original  import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken  in  its 
metaphorical  meaning  for  rficety  of  distinction.  Those  writers,  who  lay  on  the  watch 
for  novelty,  could  have  little  hope  of  greatness ;  for  great  things  cannot  have  escaped 
former  observation.  Their  attempts  were  always  analytic;  they  broke  every 
image  into  fragments,  and  could  no  more  represent,  by  their  slender  conceits  and 
laboured  particularities,  the  prospects  of  nature,  or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  he,  who 
dissects  a  sun-beam  with  a  prism,  can  exhibit  the  wide  effulgence  of  a  summer  noon. 
What  they  wanted  however  of  the  sublime,  they  endeavoured  to  supply  by  hy 
perbole;  their  amplification  had  no  limits;  they  left  not  only  reason  but  fancy  be 
hind  them,  and  produced  combinations  of  confused  magnificence,  that  not  only 
could  not  be  credited,  but  could  not  be  imagined. 

Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilities,  is  never  wholly  lost :  if  they  fre 
quently  threw  away  their  wit  upon  false  conceits,  they  likewise  sometimes  struck 
out  unexpected  truth:  if  their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  often  worth  the 
carriage.  To  write  on  their  plan  it  was  at  least  necessary  to  read  and  think.  No 
man  could  be  born  a  metaphysical  poet,  nor  assume  the  dignity  of  a  writer,  by  de 
scriptions  copied  from  descriptions,  by  imitations  borrowed  from  imitations,  by  tra 
ditional  imagery,  and  hereditary  similes,  by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and  volubility  of 
syllables. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors,  the  mind  is  exercised  either  by  re 
collection  or  inquiry:  either  something  already  learned  is  to  be  retrieved,  or  some 
thing  new  is  to  be  examined.  If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their  acuteness 
often  surprises;  if  the  imagination  is  not  always  gratified,  at  least  the  powers  of  re, 
flection  and  comparison  are  employed;  and  in  the  mass  of  materials  which  ingenious 
absurdity  has  thrown  together,  genuine  wit  and  useful  knowledge  may  be  sometimes 
found  buried  perhaps  in  grossness  of  expression,  but  useful  to  those  who  know  their 
value,  and  such  as,  when  they  are  expanded  to  perspicuity,  and  polished  to  ele 
gance,  may  giye  lustre  to  works,  which  have  more  propriety,  though  less  copiousness, 
of  sentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe,  borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  fol 
lowers,  had  been  recommended  by  the  example  of  Donne,  a  man  of  very  extensive 
and  various  knowledge;  and  by  Jonson,  whose  manner  resembled  that  of  Donne 
more  in  the  ruggedness  of  his  lines,  than  in  the  cast  of  his  sentiments. 
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When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had  undoubtedly  more  imitators  than  time 
has  left  behind.  Their  immediate  successors,  of  whom  any  remembrance  can  be  said 
to  remain,  were  Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Cleiveland,  and  Milton.  Denham 
and  Waller  sought  another  way  to  fame,  by  improving  the  harmony  of  our  numbers: 
Milton  tried  the  metaphysic  style  only  in  his  lines  upon  Hobson  the  carrier.  Cowley 
adopted  it,  and  excelled  his  predecessors,  having  as  much  sentiment  and  more  music. 
S  ckling  neither  improved  versification,  nor  abounded  in  conceits.  The  fashionable 
style  remained  chiefly  with  Cowley ;  Suckling  could  not  reach  it,  and  Milton  dis 
dained  it. 

CRITICAL  remarks  are  not  easily  understood  without  examples;  and  I  have 
therefore  collected  instances  of  the  modes  of  writing  by  which  this  species  of  poet* 
(for  poets  they  were  called  by  themselves  and  their  admirers)  was  eminently  distin 
guished. 

As  the  authors  of  this  race  were  perhaps  more  desirous  of  being  admired  than  un 
derstood,  they  sometimes  drew  their  conceits  from  recesses  of  learning  not  very 
much  frequented  by  common  readers  of  poetry.  Thus  Cowley  on  Knowledge. 

The  sacred  tree  'midst  the  fair  orchard  grew, 

The  phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  rest, 

And  built  his  perfum'd  nest : 
That  right  Porphyriari  tree,  which  did  true  logic  shew. 

Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  give, 

And  th'  apples  were  demonstrative : 
So  clear  their  colour  and  divine, 
The  very  shade  they  cast  did  other  lights  outshine. 

On  Anacreon  continuing  a  lover  in  his  old  age. 

Love  was  with  thy  life  entwin'd, 

Close  as  heat  with  fire  is  join'd ; 

A  pow'rful  brand  prescrib'd  the  date 

Of  thine,  like  Meleager's  fate. 

Th'  antiperistasis  of  age 

More  enflam'd  thy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  following  verses  we  have  an  allusion  to  a  rabbinical  opinion  concerning 
manna. 

Variety  I  ask  not :  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetually  upon. 
The  person,  Love  does  to  us  fit, 
Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  all  in  it. 

Thus  Donne  shows  his  medicinal  knowledge  in  some  encomiastic  verses, 

In  every  thing  there  naturally  grows 
A  balsamum,  to  keep  it  fresh  and  new, 

If  'twere  not  injur'd  by  extrinsique  blows 
Your  youth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  you. 

But  you,  of  learning  and  religion, 
And  virtue  and  such  engredients,  have  made 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  ofl>  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  said.      - 
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Though  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on  the  last  nigjit  of  the  year,  have  something 
in  them  too  scholastic,  they  are  not  inelegant. 

This  twilight  of  two  years,  not  past  nor  next,      » 

Some  emblem  is  of  me,  or  I  of  this, 
Who,  meteor-like,  of  stuff  and  form  perplext, 

Whose  what  and  where  in  disputation  is, 

If  I  should  call  me  any  thing,  should  miss. 
I  sum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 

Debtor  to  th'  old,  nor  creditor  to  th'  new. 
That  cannot  say,  ray  thanks  I  have  forgot, 

Nor  trust  I  this  with  hopes ;  and  yet  scarce  time 

This  bravery  is,  since  these  times  show'd  me  you. 

Yet  more  abstruse  and  profound  is  Donne's  reflection  upon  man  as  a  microcosm. 

Jf  men  be  worlds,  there  is  in  every  one 
Something  to  answer  in  some  proportion 
All  the  world's  riches :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  soul's  soul,  is. 

Of  thoughts  so  far-fetched,  as  to  be  not  only  unexpected,  but  unnatural,  all  their 
books  are  full. 

To  a  Lady  who  made  Posies  for  Rings. 

They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find, 
Say,  like  a  ring,  th'  equator  Heaven  does  bind. 
When  Heaven  shall  be  adorn'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  more  Heaven  than  'tis  will  be) 
>Tis  thou  must  write  the  posy  there, 

For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet, 
Though  the  Sun  pass  through't  twice  a  year, 

The  Sun  which  is  esteem'd  the  god  of  wit. 

COWLEY. 

The  difficulties,  which  have  been  raised  about  identity  in  philosophy,  are  by  Cowley 
with  still  more  perplexity  applied  to  love. 

Five  years  ago  (says  Story)  I  lov'd  you, 
For  which  you  call  me  most  inconstant  now. 
,     Pardon  me,  madam,  you  mistake  the  man, 
For  I  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then ; 
No  flesh  is  now  the  same  'twas  then  in  me, 
And  that  my  mind  is  chang'd  yourself  may  see. 
The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  intents, 
Were  more  inconstant  far :  for  accidents 
Must  of  all  things  most  strangely  inconstant  prove, 

Jf  from  one  subject  they  t'another  move ; 

My  members  then  the  father  members  were, 

From  whence  these  take  their  birth  which  now  are  here. 

If  then  this  body  love  what  th'  other  did, 

'Twere  incest,  which  by  Nature  is  forbid. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  geographical  poetry,  compared  to  travels 
through  different  countries. 
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Hast  thou  not  found  each  woman's  breast 
(The  land  where  thou  hast  travelled) 
Either  by  savages  possest, 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 
What  joy  could' st  take,  or  what  repose, 
In  countries  so  unciviliz'd  as  those  ? 
Lust,  the  scorching  dog-star,  here 

Rages  with  immoderate  heat  j 
Whilst  Pride,  the  rugged  northern  bear, 

In  others  makes  the  cold  too  great. 
And  where  these  are  temperate  known, 
The  soil's  ail  barren  sand,  or  rocky  stone. 

COWJ,EY. 

A-  lover,  burnt  «p  by  his  affection,  is  compared  to  Egypt. 

The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain, 

And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear  ; 

But  all  my  too  much  moisture  ow  e 
-  To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below. 

COWLEY. 

The  lover  supposes  his  lady  acquainted  with  the  ancient  laws  of  augury  and  rites  of 
sacrifice. 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear, 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear: 
When,  sound  in  every  other  part, 
Her  sacrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 
For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  too,  with  my  breath, 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonised,  has  been  recited  of  old ;  but  whence  the  different 
sounds  arose  remained  for  a  modern  to  discover. 

Th'  ungovern'd  parts  no  correspondence  knew, 
An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew, 
Till  they  to  number  and  fixt  rules  were  brought. 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  tenor  chose, 
Earth  made  the  base,  the  treble  flame  arose. 

COWLEY. 

The  tears  of  lorers  are  always  ef  great  poetical  account;  but  Donne  has  ex. 
tended  them  into  worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not  easily  understood^  they  may  be  read 
again. 

On  a  round  ball 

A  workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Asia, 
And  quickly  make  that,  which  was  nothing,  all : 
So  doth  each  tear, 
Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  yea  world,  by  that  impression  grow, 
Till  thy  tears,  mixt  with  mine,  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  sent  from  thee  my  heaven  dissolved  sa 
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On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader  may  perhaps  cry  out  —  Confusion  worst 
confounded. 

Here  lies  a  she  Sun,  and  a  he  Moon  here, 

She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere, 

Or  each  is  both,  and  all,  and  so 
They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe. 

DONNE. 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought,  that  a  good  man  is  a  telescope  ? 

Though  God  be  our  true  glass,  through  which  we  se« 
All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he  j 
Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things  in  proportion,  fit  by  perspective, 
Deeds  of  good  men  ;  for  by  their  living  here, 
Virtues,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible,  that  in  a  very  few  lines  so  many  remote  ideas  could 
be  brought  together  ? 

Since  'tis  my  doom,  Love's  undershrieve, 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  she  Advowson  fly 

Incumbency  ? 
To  sell  thyself  dost  thou  intend 

By  candle's  end, 
And  hold  the  contrast  thus  in  doubt, 

Life's  taper  out  ? 

Think  but  how  soon  the  market  fails, 
Your  sex  lives  faster  than  the  males  ; 
And  if  to  measure  age's  span, 
The  sober  Julian  were  th'  account  of  man, 
Whilst  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian, 

CLBIVEIAWD. 

Of  enormous  and  disgusting  hyperboles,  these  may  be  examples  : 

'  By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way, 

Send  me  at  least  a  sigh  or  two, 
Such  and  so  many  I  '11  repay 
As  shall  themselves  make  winds  to  get  to  you. 

COWLST. 

In  tears  I  '11  waste  these  eyes, 
By  love  so  vainly  fed  j 
So  lust  of  old  the  Deluge  punished. 


All  arm'd  in  brass,  the  richest  dress  of  war, 
(A  dismal  glorious  sight  !)  he  shone  afar. 
The  Sun  himself  started  with  sudden  fright, 
To  see  his  beams  return  so  dismal  bright, 

COWUT. 

voi,  VH.  c 
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An  universal  consternation  : 

His  bloody  eyes  he  hurls  round,  his  sharp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground  :  then  runs  he  wild  about, 
Lashing  his  angry  tail,  and  roaring  out. 
Beasts  creep  into  their  dens,  and  tremble  there  ; 
Trees,  though  no  wind  is  stirring,  shake  with  fear  j 
Silence  and  horrour  fill  the  place  around  ; 
Echo  itself  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sound. 


Their  fictions  were  often  violent  and  unnatural. 
Of  his  Mistress  bathing. 

The  fish  around  her  crowded,  as  they  do 

To  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fishers  shew, 

And^all  with  as  much  ease  might  taken  be, 

As  she  at  first  took  me  : 

For  ne'er  did  light  so  clear 

Among  the  waves  appear, 
Though  every  night  the  Sun  himself  set  there. 


The  poetical  effect  of  a  lover's  name  upon  glass  : 

My  name  engrav'd  herein 
Doth  contribute  my  firmness  to  this  glass  ; 

Which,  ever  since  that  charm,  hath  been 
As  hard  as  that  which  grav'd  it  was. 


COWLEY. 


COWLEY. 


DONKE. 


Their  conceits  were  sentiments  slight  and  trifling. 
On  an  inconstant  woman  : 

He  enjoys  the  calmy  sunshine  now, 
And  no  breath  stirring  hears, 

In  the  clear  Heaven  of  thy  brow, 
No  smallest  cloud  appears. 
He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  gay, 
And  trusts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May. 


COWLEY. 


Upon  a  paper  written  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  and  read  by  the  fire  : 

Nothing  yet  in  thee  is  seen, 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 

A  new-born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows  ; 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  spouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  in  rows. 

COWLEY. 

As  they  sought  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not  much  inquire  whether  their  allu 
sions  were  to  things  high  or  low,  elegant  or  gross  :  whether  they  compared  the  little 
to  the  great,  or  the  great  to  the  little. 
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Physic  and  Chirurgery  for  a  Loter. 

Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch 
The  wound,  which  you  yourself  have  made ; 

That  pain  must  needs  be  very  much. 
Which  makes  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 

Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now, 

For  I  too  weak  of  purgings  grow. 

COWLSY, 

The  World  and  a  Clock. 
Mahol  th'  inferior  world's  fantastic  face 
Through  all  the  turns  of  matter's  maze  did  trace; 
Great  Nature's  well-set  clock  in  pieces  took ; 
On  all  the  springs  and  smallest  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motion,  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  the  whole  again  of  every  part. 

COWLEY. 

A  coal-pit  has  not  often  found  its  poet :  but,  that  it  may  not  want  its  due  honour, 
Cleivcland  has  paralleled  it  with  the  Sun  : 

The  moderate  value  of  our  guiltless  ore 
Makes  no  man  atheist,  and  no  woman  whore  ; 
Yet  why  should  hallow'd  vestal's  sacred  shrine 
Deserve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine  ? 
These  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be, 
Than  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 
Had  he  our  pits,  the  Persian  would  admire 
No  sun,  but  warm's  devotion  at  our  fire: 
He'd  leave  the  trotting  whipster,  and  prefer 
Our  profound  Vulcan  'bove  that  waggoner. 
For  wants  he  heat,  or  light  ?  or  would  have  store, 
Or  both  ?  'tis  here :  and  what  can  suns  give  more  ? 
Nay,  what' s  the  Sun,  but,  in  a  different  name, 
A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame  ! 
Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run, 
The  Sun's  Heaven's  coalcry,  and  coals  our  sun. 
Death,  a  Voyage: 

No  family 

JE'er  rigg'd  a  soul  for  Heaven's  discovery, 
With  whom  more  venturers  might  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  stakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  share. 

DONNE. 

Their  thoughts  and  expressions  were   sometimes  grossly  absurd,  and  such  as  no 
figure  or  licence  can  reconcile  to  the  understanding. 

A  Lover  neither  dead  nor   alive : 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head 

Down  on  cold  earth ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead, 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled ; 

Ah,  sottiih  soul,  said  I, 

When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly ; 

Fool  to  resume  her  broken  chain, 

And  row  her  galley  here  again  ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 

Where  it  c  mdemn'd  and  de  tin'd  is  to  burn ! 
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Once  dead,  how  can  it  be, 

Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thee, 

That  thou  should'st  come  to  live  it  o'er  again  in  me  ? 

A  Lover's  heart,  a  hand  grenado  : 
Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 

Into  the  self-same  room  ; 

'Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 
Like  a  grenado  shot  into  a  magazin. 
Then  shall  Love  keep  the  ashes,  and  torn  parts, 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make  : 
From  her's  th'  allay,  from  mine  the  metal  take. 

Cow  LIT. 

The  poetical  propagation  of  Light: 

The  prince's  favour  is  diffus'd  o'er  all, 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures  fall  : 

Then  from  those  wombs  of  stars,  the  bride's  bright  eyes, 

At  every  glance  a  constellation  flies, 
And  sowes  the  court  with  stars,  and  doth  prevent, 

In  light  and  power,  the  all-ey'd  firmament : 
First  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies'  eyes, 

Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels  lustres  rise : 
And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire, 
And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and   good  desire. 

DONNE. 

They  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe  their  notions  with  elegance  of  dress,  and 
therefore  miss  the  notice  and  the  praise  which  are  often  gained  by  those  who  think 
less,  but  are  more  diligent  to  adorn  their  thoughts. 

That  a  Mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than  in  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus  ex 
pressed  : 

Thou  in  my  fancy  dost  much  higher  stand, 
Than  woman  can  be  plac'd  by  Nature's  hand  j 
And  I  must  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be, 
To  change  thee  as  thou'rt  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  should  co-operate,  are  thus  taught  by  Donne : 
In  none  but  us  are  such  mix'd  engines  found, 
As  hands  of  double  office ;  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them  j  and  them  to  Heaven  we  raise ; 
Who  prayerless  labours,  or,  without  this,  prays, 
Doth  but  one  half,  that's  none. 

By  the  same  author,  a  common  topic,  the  danger  of  procrastination,  is  thus 
illustrated : 

That  which  I  should  have  begun 

In  my  youth's  morning,  now  late  must  be  done  $ 
And  I,  as  giddy  travellers  must  do, 
Which  stray  or  sleep  all  day,  and  having  lost 
JJghtand  slicngth,  dark  and  tir'd,  must  then  ridepoit 
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All  that  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die  ;  the  sum  of  humanity  is  comprehended 
by  Donne  in  the  following  lines : 

Think  in  how  poor  a  prison  thou  didst  lie  ; 
After,  enabled  but  to  suck  and  ciy. 
Think,  when  'twas  grown  to  most,  'twas  a  poor  inh, 
A  province  pack'd  up  in  two  yards  of  skin, 
And  that  usurp'd,  or  threaten'd  with  a  rage 
Of  sicknesses,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 
"  But  think  that  death  hath  now  enfranchis'd  thee  ; 
Thou  hast  thy  expansion  now,  and  liberty  ; 
Think,  that  a  rusty  piece  discharg'd  is  flown 
In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own, 
And  freely  flies:   this  to  thy  soul  allow, 
Think  thy  shell  broke,  think  thy  soul  hatch'd  but  now. 

They  were    sometimes    indelicate  and   disgusting.       Cowley  thus  apostrophises 
beauty : 

Thou  tyrant,  which  leav'st  no  man  free  ! 

Thou  subtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  safe  can  be ! 

Thou  murtherer,  which  hast  kill'd  ;  and  devil,  which  would'st  damn  me  1 

Thus  he  addresses  his  Mistress: 

Thou  who,  in  many  a  propriety. 

So  truly  art  the  Sun  to  me, 

Add  one  more  likeness,  which  I  am  sure  you  can, 

And  let  me  and  my  Sun  beget  a  man. 

Thus  he  represents  the  meditations  of  a  Lover: 

Though  in  thy  thoughts  scarce  any  tracts  have  been 
So  much  as  of  original  sin, 
Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears,  as  might 
Desires  in  dying  confest  saints  excite. 

Thou  with  strange  adultery 
Dost  in  each  breast  a  brothel  keep; 
Awake,  all  men  do  lust  for  thee, 
And  some  enjoy  thee  when  they  sleep. 

The  true  taste  of  Tears. 
Hither  with  crystal  vials,  lovers,  come, 

And  take  my  tears,  which  are  Love's  win*, 
And  try  your  mistress'  tears  at  home ; 

For  all  are  false,  that  taste  not  just  like  mine. 

DONKI. 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate  : 

As  the  sweet  sweat  of  roses  in  a  still, 

As  that  which  from  chaf'd  musk-cat's  pores  doth  trill. 

As  the  almighty  balm  of  th>  early  East; 

Such  are  the  sweet  drops  of  my  mistress'  breast. 

And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  sets, 

They  seem  no  sweet  drops,  but  pearl  coronets : 

Rank,  sweaty  froth  thy  mistress'  brow  defiles. 
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Their  expressions  sometimes  raise  horrour,  when  they  intend  perhaps  to  be   pa 
thetic. 

As  men  in  Hell  are  from  diseases  free, 
So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 
Free  from  their  known  formality : 
But  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee. 

COWLEY. 

They  were  not  always  strictly  curious,  whether  the  opinions  from  which  they 
drew  their  illustrations  were  true;  it  was  enough  that  they  were  popular.  Bacon 
remarks,  that  some  falsehoods  are  continued  by  tradition,  because  they  supply  com. 
modious  allusions. 

It  gave  a  piteous  groan,  and  so  it  broke: 
In  vain  it  something  would  have  spoke ; 
The  love  within  too  strong  for  't  was, 
Like  poison  put  into  a  Venice-glass. 

COWLEY, 

In  forming  descriptions,  they  looked  out,  not  for  images,  but  for  conceits.  Night 
has  been  a  common  subject,  which  poets  have  contended  to  adorn.  Dryden's  Night 
is  well  known ;  Donne's  is  as  follows  : 

Thou  seest  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  rest : 
Time's  dead  low-water;  when  all  minds  divest 
To-morrow's  business  j  when  the  labourers  have 
Such  rest  in  bed,  that  their  last  church-yard  grave, 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of  this  ; 
Now  when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  sleeps ;  when  the  condemned  man, 
Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  must  shut  thejn  then 
Again  by  death,  although  sad  watch  he  keep, 
Doth  practise  dying  by  a  little  sleep  j 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me. 

It  must  be  however  confessed  of  these  writers,  that  if  they  are  upon  common 
subjects  often  unnecessarily  and  unpoetically  subtle ;  yet,  where  scholastic  specu 
lation  can  be  properly  admitted,  their  copiousness  and  acuteness  may  justly  be  ad 
mired.  What  Cowley  has  written  upon  Hope  shows  an  unequalled  fertility  of  in- 
Tention : 

Hope,  whose  weak  being  ruin'd  is, 

Alike  if  it  succeed  and  if  it  miss ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound, 
And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound  j 

Vain  shadow  !  which  dost  vanish  quite, 

Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night ! 

The  stars  have  not  a  possibility 

Of  blessing  thee; 

If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call, 
JTis  Hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  of  all. 

Hope,  thou  bold  taster  of  delight, 

Who,  whilst  thou  should' st  but  taste,  devour'st  it  quite ! 

Thou  bring' st  us  an  estate,  yet  leav'st  us  poor, 

By  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  ! 
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The  joys  which  we  entire  should  wed, 

Come  deflower' d  virgins  to  our  bed  ; 
Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee : 
For  joy,  like  wine  kept  close,  does  better  taste  ; 
If  it  take  air  before  its  spirits  waste. 

To  the  following  comparison  of  a  man  that  travels  and  his  wife  that  stays  at  home, 
with  a  pair  of  compasses,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  absurdity  or  ingenuity  hag 
better  claim : 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  which  are  one, 

Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 
Jf  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  doth  if  the  other  do. 
And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 

Yet,  when  the  other  far  doth  roam, 
It  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 

And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home. 
Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 

Like  th'  other  foot  obliquely  run. 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 

And  makes  me  end  where  1  begun.  DONNE, 

In  all  these  examples  it  is  apparent,  that  whatever  is  improper  or  vitious  is  pro 
duced  by  a  voluntary  deviation  from  nature  in  pursuit  of  something  new  and  strange  5 
and  that  the  writers  fail  to  give  delight  by  their  desire  of  exciting  admiration. 

HAVING  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  general  representation  of  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  it  is  now  proper  to  examine  particularly  the 
works  of  Cowley,  who  was  almost  the  last  of  that  race,  and  undoubtedly  the  best. 

His  Miscellanies  contain  a  collection  of  short  compositions,  written  some  as  they 
were  dictated  by  a  mind  at  leisure,  and  some  as  they  were  called  forth  by  different 
occasions;  with  great  variety  of  style  and  sentiment,  from  burlesque  levity  to  awful 
grandeur.  Such  an  assemblage  of  diversified  'excellence  no  other  poet  has  hitherto 
afforded.  To  choose  the  best,  among  many  good,  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
attempts  of  criticism.  I  know  not  whether  Scaliger  himself  has  persuaded  many 
readers  to  join  with  him  in  his  preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes,  which  he  esti 
mates  in  his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a  kingdom.  I  will,  however,  venture  to  recom 
mend  Cowley's  first  piece,  which  ought  to  be  inscribed  To  my  Muse,  for  want  of 
which  the  second  couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the  title  is  added,  there  will  still 
remain  a  defect ;  for  every  piece  ought  to  contain  in  itself  whatever  is  necessary  to 
make  it  intelligible.  Pope  has  some  epitaphs  without  name;  which  are  therefore 
epitaphs  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed,  for  the  present,  but  hardly  appropriated. 

The  ode  on  Wit  is  almost  without  a  rival.     It  was  about  the  time  of  Cowley  that 
witt  which   had  been  till    then   used  for  intellection,  in  contradistinction  to 
took  the  meaning,  whatever  it  be,  which  it  now  bears* 
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Of  all  the  passages  in  which  poets  have  exemplified  their  own  precepts,  none  will 
easily  be  found  of  greater  excellence  than  that  in  which  Cowley  condemns  exuber 
ance  of  wit : 

Yet  'tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part, 

That  shows  more  cost  than  art. 
Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear  ; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 
Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  th'  sky, 
If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In  his  verses  to  lord  Falkland,  whom  every  man  of  his  time  was  proud  to  praise, 
there  are,  as  there  must  be  in  all  Cowley's  compositions,  some  striking  thoughts,  but 
they  are  not  well  wrought.  His  elegy  on  sir  Henry  Wotton  is  vigorous  and  happy ; 
the  series  of  thoughts  is  easy  and  natural ;  and  the  conclusion,  though  a  little  weak 
ened  by  the  intrusion  of  Alexander,  is  elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  elegy,  and  in  most  of  his  encomiastic  poems, 
he  has  forgotten  or  neglected  to  name  his  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  Death  of  Hervey,  there  is  much  praise,  but  little  passion  ;  a 
very  just  and  ample  delineation  of  such  virtues  as  a  studious  privacy  admits,  and 
such  intellectual  excellence  as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to  action  can  display.  He 
knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  how  to  commend,  the  qualities  of  his  companion ;  but, 
when  he  wishes  to  make  us  weep,  he  forgets  to  weep  himself,  and  diverts  his  sorrow, 
by  imagining  how  his  crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it,  would  crackle  in  thejire.  It  is  the 
odd  fate  of  this  thought  to  be  the  worse  for  being  true.  The  bay-leaf  crackles  re 
markably  as  it  burns ;  as  therefore  this  property  was  not  assigned  it  by  chance,  the 
mind  must  be  thought  sufficiently  at  ease  that  could  attend  to  such  minuteness  of 
physiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  so  much  to  move  the  affections,  as  to 
exercise  the  understanding. 

The  Chronicle  is  a  composition  unrivalled  and  alone  :  such  gaiety  of  fancy,  such 
facility  of  expression,  such  varied  similitude,  such  a  succession  of  images,  and  such 
a  dance  of  words,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  except  from  Cowley.  His  strength  always 
appears  in  his  agility  ;  his  volatility  is  not  the  flutter* of  a  light,  but  the  bound  of  aa 
elastic  mind.  His  levity  never  leaves  his  learning  behind  it ;  the  moralist,  the  po 
litician,  and  the  critic,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this  airy  frolic  of  genius. 
To  such  a  performance  Suckling  could  have  brought  the  gaiety,  but  not  the  know 
ledge  :  Dryden  could  have  supplied  the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gaiety. 

The  verses  to  Davenant,  which  are  vigorously  begun,  and  happily  concluded, 
contain  some  hints  of  criticism  very  justly  conceived  and  happily  expressed.  Cow- 
ley's  critical  abilities  have  not  been  sufficiently  observed  :  the  few  decisions  and  re 
marks,  which  his  prefaces  and  his  notes  on  the  Davideis  supply,  were  at  that  time 
accessions  to  English  literature,  and  show  such  skill,  as  raises  our  wish  for  more  ex 
amples. 

The  lines  from  Jersey  are  a  very  curious  and  pleasing  specimen  of  the  familiar  de 
scending  to  the  burlesque. 
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His  two  metrical  disquisitions  for  and  against  Reason  are  no  mean  specimens  of 
metaphysical  poetry.  The  stanzas  against  knowledge  produce  little  cjnviction.  In 
those  which  are  intended  to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  Reason  has  its  proper  task 
assigned  it ;  that  of  judging,  not  of  things  revealed,  but  of  the  reality  ot  revelation. 
In  the  verses  for  Reason  is  a  passage  which  Bentley,  in  the  only  English  verses  which 
he  is  known  to  have  written,  seems  to  have  copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  ef 
an  imitator. 

The  Holy  Book  like  the  eighth  sphere  doth  shine 

With  thousand  lights  of  truth  divine, 
So  numberless  the  stars,  that  to  our  eye 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy. 
Yet  Reason  must  assist  too  ;  for,  in  seas 

So  vast  and  dangerous  as  these, 
Our  course  by  stars  above  we  cannot  know 

Without  the  compass  too  below. 

After  this  says  Bentley1   : 

Who  travels  in  religious  jars, 

Truth  mix'd  with  errour,  shade  with  rays, 
Like  Whistoa  wanting  pyx  or  stars,  , 

In  ocean  \vidc  or  sinks  or  strays., 

Cowley  seems  to  have  had  what  Milton  is  believed  to  hare  wanted,  the  s:kil!  to 
rate  his  own  performances  by  their  just  value,  and  has  therefore  closed  his  Miscella 
nies  with  the  \erses  upon  Crashaw,  which  apparently  excel  all  that  have  gone  before 
them,  and  in  which  there  are  beauties  which  common  authors  may  justly  think  not 
only  above  their  attainment,  but  above  their  ambition. 

To  the  Miscellanies  succeed  the  Anacreontiques,  or  paraphrastical  translations  of 
some  little  poems,  which  pass,  however  justly,  under  the  name  of  Anacreon.  Of  thess 
songs  dedicated  to  festivity  and  gaiety,  in  which  even  the  morality  is  voluptuous,  and 
which  teach  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  he  has  given  rather  a 
pleasing  than  a  faithful  representation,  having  retained  their  spriteliness,  but  lost  their 
simplicity.  The  Anacreon  of  Cowley,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted  the  de 
coration  of  some  modern  graces,  by  which  he  is  undoubtedly  more  amiable  to  common 
readers,  and  perhaps,  if  they  would  honestly  declare  their  own  perceptions,  to  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  whom  courtesy  and  ignorance  are  content  to  style  the 
learned. 

These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finished  in  their  kind  than  any  other  of  Cow. 
ley's  works.  The  diction  shows  nothing  of  the  mould  of  time,  and  the  sentiments  are 
at  no  great  distance  from  our  present  habitudes  of  thought.  Real  mirth  must  always 
be  natural,  and  nature  is  uniform.  Men  have  been  wise  in  very  different  modes ;  but 
they  have  always  laughed  the  same  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced   familiarity  of  language,  and   the   familiar 
part  of  language  continues  long  the  same ;  the  dialogue  of  comedy,  when  it  is  trans, 
cribed  from  popular  manners  and  real  life,  is  read  from  age  to  age  with  equal  pleasure. 
The  artifices  of  inversion,  by  which  the  established  order  of  words  is  changed,  or  of 

a  Dodstey's  Collection  of  Poems,  vol.  V.     R. 
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innovation,   by  which  new  words  or  meanings  of  words  are  introduced,  is  practised, 
not  by  those  who  talk  to  be  understood,  but  by  those  who  write  to  be  admired. 

The  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley  give  now  all  the  pleasure  which  they  ever 
gave.  If  ho  was  formed  by  nature  for  one  kind  of  writing  more  than  for  another,  his 
power  seems  to  have  been  greatest  in  the  familiar  and  the  festive. 

The  next  class  of  his  poems  is  called  The  Mistress,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
select  any  particular  pieces  for  praise  or  censure.     They  have  all   the  same  beauties 
and  faults,  and  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.     They  are  written  with    exuberance 
of  wit,  and  with  copiousness  of  learning ;  and  it  is  truly  asserted  by  Sprat,  that  the 
plenitude  of  the  writer's  knowledge  iiows  in  upon  his  page,    so  that  the  reader  is 
commonly  surprised  into  some  improvement.      But,  considered  as  the  verses  of  a  lover, 
no  man  that  has  ever  lored  will  much  commend  them.     They  are  neither  courtly  nor 
pathetic,    have  neither  gallantry  nor  fondness.     His  praises  are  too  far  sought,  and 
too  hyperbolical,  either  to  express  love  or  to  excite  it ;  every  stanza  is  crowded  with 
darts  and  flames,  with  wounds  and  death,  with  mingled  souls  and  with  broken  hearts. 
The  principal  artifice  by  which  The  Mistress  is  filled  with  conceits  is  very  copiously 
displayed  by  Addison.     Love  is  by  Cowley,  as  by  other  poets,  expressed  metaphori 
cally  by  flame  and  fire  ;  and  that  which  is  true  of  real  fire  is  said  of  love,  or  figurative 
fire,  the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence  retaining  both  significations.     Thus,  u  ob 
serving  the   cold  regard  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  of 
producing    love  in  him,  he  considers  them  as  burning-glasses  made  of  ice.     Finding 
himself  able  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremities  of  love,  he  concludes  the  torrid  zone 
to  be  habitable.     Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  had   cut  his  loves,   he  ob 
serves,  that  his  flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree." 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed  wit;  that  is,  wit  which  consists  of  thoughts, 
true  in  one  sense  of  the  expression,  and  false  in  the  other.  Addison's  representation 
is  sufficiently  indulgent:  that  confusion  of  images  may  entertain  for  a  moment;  but, 
being  unnatural,  it  soon  grows  wearisome.  Cowley  delighted  in  it,  as  much  as  if  ho 
had  invented  it ;  but,  not  to  mention  the  antients,  he  might  have  found  it  full-blown  in 
modern  Italy.  Thus  Sannazaro  : 

Aspice  quam  variis  distringar  Lesbia  curis  ! 

Uror,  &  heu  !  nostro  manatab  igne liquor: 
Sum  Nilus,  sumque  ftLtna.  simul ;  restringite  flammas 

O  lacrimae,  aut  lacrimas  ebibe  flamma  meas. 

One  of  the  severe  theologians  of  that  time  censured  him  as  having  published  a  book 
of  profane  and  lascivious  verses.  From  the  charge  of  profaneness,  the  constant  te- 
nour  of  his  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  his  opinions,  which  discover  no  irreverence  of  religion,  must  defend  him  ;  but  that 
the  accusation  of  lasciviousness  is  unjust,  the  perusal  of  his  work  will  sufficiently 
evince. 

Cowley's  Mistress  has  no  power  of  seduction  '.  she  "  plays  round  the  head,  but 
teaches  not  the  heart."  Her  beauty  and  absence,  her  kindness  and  cruelty,  her  dis 
dain  and  inconstancy,  produce  no  correspondence  of  emotion.  His  poetical  account 
of  the  vittues  of  plants,  and  colours  of  flowers,  is  not  perused  with  more  sluggish  fri- 
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gidity.  The  compositions  are  such  as  might  have  been  written  for  penance  by  a  her 
mit,  or  for  hire  by  a  philosophical  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of  another  sex  ;  for 
they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the  writer,  whom,  without  thinking  on  a  woman  but  as 
the  subject  for  his  task,  we  sometimes  esteem  as  learned,  and  sometimes  despise  as 
trifling,  always  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  condemn  as  unnatural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  considered;  a  species  of  composition, 
which  Cowley  thinks  Pancirolus  might  have  counted  in  his  list  of  the  lost  inven 
tions  of  antiquity,  and  which  he  has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  recover. 

The  purpose  with  which  he  has  paraphrased  an  Olympic  and  Necixau  Ode  is  by 
himself  sufficiently  explained.  His  endeavour  was,  not  to  show  precisely  zehat  Pin 
dar  spoke,  but  his  manner  of  speaking.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all  restrained  to 
his  expressions,  nor  much  to  his  sentiments,  nothing  was  required  of  him,  but  not 
to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  have  written. 

Of  the  Olympic  Ode,  the  beginning  is,  I  think,  above  the  original  in  elegance, 
and  the  conclusion  below  it  in  strength.  The  connection  is  supplied  with  great  per 
spicuity  ;  and  the  thoughts,  which  to  a  reader  of  less  skill  seem  thrown  together  by 
chance,  are  concatenated  without  any  abruption.  Though  the  English  ode  cannot 
be  called  a  translation,  it  may  be  very  properly  consulted  as  a  commentary. 

The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  every  where  equally  preserved.  The  following 
pretty  lines  are  not  such  as  his  deep  mouth  was  used  to  pour; 

Great  Rhea's  son, 
If  in  Olympus  top,  where  them 
Sitt'st  to  behold  thy  sacred  show, 
If  in  Alpheus'  silver  flight, 
If  in  my  verse  thou  take  delight,     • 
My  verse,  great  Rhea's  son,  which  is, 
Lofty  as  that,  and  smooth  as  this. 

In  the  Nemxan  Ode,  the  reader  must,  in  mere  justice  to  Pindar,  observe,  that 
whatever  is  said  of  the  original  New-Moon,  her  tender  forehead  and  her  horns,  issu- 
peradded  by  his  paraphrast,  who  has  many  other  plays  of  words  and  fancy  uasuita- 
ble  to  the  original,  as, 

The  table,  free  for  ev'ry  guest, 
No  doubt  will  thee  admit, 
And  feast  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  it. 

He  sometimes  extends  his  author's  thoughts  without  improving  them.  In  the 
Olympionic  an  oath  i.s  mentioned  in  a  single  word,  and  Cowley  spends  three  lines 
in  swearing  by  the  Castalian  Stream.  We  are  told  of  Theron's  bounty,  with  a 
hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley  thus  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose : 

But  in  this  thankless  would  the  giver 
Is  envied  even  by  the  receiver ; 
JTis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation : 
Nay,  'tis  much  worse  than  so; 
It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do, 
Lest  men  should  think  we  swe. 
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It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when  he 
was  dealing  out  such  minute  morality  in  such  feeble  diction,  could  imagine,  either 
waking  or  dreaming,  that  he  imitated  Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses  his  own  subjects,  he  sometimes 
rises  to  dignity  truly  Pindaric;  and,  if  some  deficiencies  of  language  be  forgiven, 
his  strains  are  such  as  those  of  the  Theban  bard  were  to  his  contemporaries  : 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre : 
Le  how  the  Years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fitted  quire, 

All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measure  dance; 
While  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be, 
My  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company  $ 

'Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  sound. 

After  such  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament  to  find  the  poet  conclude  with  lines 
like  these : 

But  stop,  my  Muse — 
Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pegasus  closely  in, 
Which  does  to  rage  begin — 
— 'Tis  an  unruly  and  a  hard-mouth'd  horse— 
'Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure, 
But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  sits  not  sure. 

The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  writers  of  the  metaphysical  race,  is 
that  of  pursuing  his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,  by  which  he  loses  the 
grandeur  of  generality ;  for  of  the  greatest  things  the  parts  are  little ;  what  is  little 
can  be  but  pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  becomes  ridiculous.  Thus  all  the  power 
of  description  is  destroyed  by  a  scrupulous  enumeration ;  and  the  force  of  meta 
phors  is  lost,  when  the  mind  by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned  more  upon  the 
original  than  the  secondary  sense,  more  upon  that  from  which  the  illustration  is 
drawn,  than  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  eminent  example  in  the  ode  entituled  The  Muse,  who 
goes  to  take  the  air  in  an  intellectual  chariot,  to  which  he  harnesses  Fancy  and 
Judgment,  Wit  and  Eloquence,  Memory  and  Invention.  How  he  distinguished 
Wit  from  Fancy,  or  how  Memory  could  properly  contribute  to  Motion,  he  has 
not  explained  ;  we  are  however  content  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  justified  his 
own  fiction,  and  wish  to  see  the  Muse  begin  her  career;  but  there  is  yet  more 
to  be  done. 

Let  the  postillion  Nature  mount,  and  let 

The  coachman  Art  be  set ; 

And  let  the  airy  footmen,  running  all  beside, 

Make  a  long  row  of  goodly  pride  j 

Figures,  conceits,  raptures,  and  sentences, 

In  a  well-worded  dress, 

And  innocent  loves,  and  pleasant  truths,  and  useful  lies, 

In  all  their  gaudy  liveries. 
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Every  mind  is  now  disgusted  with  this  cumber  of  magnificence ;  yet  I  cannot 
refuse  myself  the  four  next  lines : 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne, 

And  bid  it  to  put  on ; 
For  long  though  cheaiful  is  the  way, 
And  life,  alas !  aliows  but  one  ill  winter's  day. 

In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the  Muse,  he  gives  her  prescience,  or, 
in  poetical  language,  the  foresight  of  events  hatching  in  futurity  ;  but,  having 
once  an  egg  in  his  mind,  he  cannot  forbear  to  show  us,  that  he  knows  what  an 
egg  contains. 

Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep, 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 
Through  the  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white  dost  spy 

Years  to  come  a-forming  lie, 
Close  in  their  sacred  fecundine  asleep. 

The  same  thought  is  more  generally,  and  therefore  more  poetically  expressed  by 
Casimir,  a  writer  who  has  many  of  the  beauties  and  faults  of  Cowley : 

Omnibus  Mnndi  Dominator  horis 

Aptat  urgendas  per  inane  pennas, 

Pars  adhuc  nido  latet,  &,  futures 

Crescit  in  annos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  subject,  seems  to  have  been  carried,  by  a  Vmd  of 
destiny,  to  the  light  and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits  which  require  still  more  ig 
noble  epithets.  A  slaughter  in  the  lied  Sea  new  dies  the  water's  name ;  and  Eng, 
land,  during  the  civil  war,  was  Albion  no  more,  nor  to  be  named  from  white.  It 
is  surely  by  some  fascination  not  easily  surmounted,  that  a  writer,  professing  to  re- 
Tive  the  noblest  and  highest  writing  in  verse,  makes  this  address  to  the  new  year : 

Nay,  if  thou  lov'st  me,  gentle  Year, 

Let  not  so  much  as  love  be  there, 

Vain,  fruitless  love  I  mean ;  for,  gentle  Year, 

Although  I  fear 
There's  of  this  caution  little  need, 

Yet,  gentle  Year,  take  heed 

How  thou  dost  make 

Such  a  mistake ; 
Such  love  I  mean  alone 
As  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  has  been  shown : 
For,  though  I  have  too  much  cause  to  doubt  it, 
I  fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  without  it. 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out  with  Prior — 

Ye  critics,  say, 
How  poor  to  thu  was  Pindar's  style  ? 

Even  those,  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the  Isthmian  or  Nemaean  songs  what  Anti 
quity  has  disposed  them  to  expect,  will  at  least  see,  that  they  are  ill-represented  by 
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such  puny  poetry  ;  and  all  will  determine,  that  if  this  be  the  old  Theban  strain,  it  is 
not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incongruity  of  Cowley's  sentiments  must  be  added  the 
uncertainty  and  looseness  of  his  measures.  He  takes  the  liberty  of  using  in  any 
place  a  verse  of  any  length,  from  two  syllables  to  twelve.  The  verses  of  Pindar  have, 
as  he  observes,  very  little  harmony  to  a  modern  ear ;  yet,  by  examining  the  sylla 
bles,  we  perceive  them  to  be  regular,  and  have  reason  enough  for  supposing,  that  the 
ancient  audiences  were  delighted  with  the  sound.  The  imitator  ought  therefore  to 
jiave  adopted  what  he  found,  and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting ;  to  have  pre 
served  a  constant  return  of  the  same  numbers,  and  to  have  supplied  smoothness  o^ 
transition  and  continuity  of  thought. 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irregularity  of  numbers  is  the  very  thing  which 
makes  that  kind  of  poesy  Jit  for  all  manner  of  subjects.  But  he  should  have  remem 
bered,  that  what  is  fit  for  every  thing  can  fit  nothing  well.  The  great  pleasure  of 
verse  arises  from  the  known  measure  of  the  lines,  and  uniform  structure  of  the  stan 
zas,  by  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the  memory  relieved. 

If  the  Pindaric  style  be,  what  Cowley  thinks  it,  the  highest  and  noblest  kind  of 
writing  in  verse,  it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and  noble  subjects ;  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  reconcile  the  poet  with  the  critic,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can  be  the  high 
est  kind  of  writing  in  verse,which,  according  to  Sprat,  is  chiefly  to  be  preferred  for 
its  near  affinity  to  prose. 

This  lax  and  lawless  versification  so  much  concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  barren, 
and  flattered  the  laziness  of  the  idle,  that  it  immediately  overspread  our  books  of  po 
etry  ;  all  the  boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleasing  fashion,  and  they  that  could  do  no 
thing  else  could  write  like  Pindar.  The  rights  of  antiquity  were  invaded,  and  disor 
der  tried  to  break  into  the  Latin :  a  poem  on  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  3,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  verse  are  shaken  together,  is  unhappily  inserted  in  the  Music  Anglicance. 
Pindarism  prevailed  about  half  a  century;  but  at  last  died  gradually  away,  and 
other  imitations  supply  its  place. 

The  Pindaric  Odes  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  poetical  reputa 
tion,  that  I  am  not  willing  to  dismiss  them  with  unabated  censure;  and  surely,  though 
the  mode  of  their  composition  be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts  deserve  at  least  that  ad 
miration,  which  is  due  to  great  comprehension  of  knowledge,  and  great  fertility  of 
fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often  new,  and  often  striking ;  but  the  greatness  of  one 
part  is  disgraced  by  the  littleness  of  another;  and  total  negligence  of  language  gives 
the  noblest  conceptions  the  appearance  of  a  fabric,  august  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in 
the  materials.  Yet  surely  those  verses  are  not  without  a  just  claim  to  praise;  of 
which  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  no  man  but  Cowley  could  have  written  them. 

The  Davideis  now  remains  to  be  considered :  a  poem  which  the  author  designed 
to  have  extended  to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he  makes  no  scruple  of  declaring,  be 
cause  the  jEneid  had  that  number;  but  he  had  leisure  or  perseverance  only  to  write 
the  third  part.  Epic  poems  have  been  left  unfinished  by  Virgil,  Statius,  Spenser, 

3  First  published  in  quarto,  1669,  under  the  title  of  Carmen  Pindaricum  in  Theatrum  Sheldonia- 
fttim  in  solennibus  magninci  Operis  Encaeniis.  Recitatum  Julii  die  9,  Anno  1669,  a  Corbetto  Oweu^ 
A.  B.  JtfA.  Chr.  Alumno  Authore.  R. 
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and  Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the  whole  Davideis  is,  however,  not  much  to  be  re* 
grettcd ;  tor  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  tacitly  at  least,  confessed  to  have  miscar* 
ried.  There  are  not  many  examples  of  so  great  a  work,  produced  by  an  author  ge 
nerally  read,  and  generally  praised,  that  has  crept  through  a  century  with  so  little 
regard.  Whatever  is  said  oi  Cowley,  is  meant  of  his  other  works.  Of  the  Davideis 
no  mention  is  made;  it  never  appears  in  books,  nor  emerges  in  conversation.  By 
the  Spectator  it  has  been  once  quoted;  by  Rymer  it  has  once  been  praised;  and  by 
Dryden,  in  Mack  Flecknoe,  it  has  once  been  imitated;  nor  do  I  recollect  much 
other  notice  from  its  publication  till  now,  in  the  whole  succession  of  English  literature. 
Of  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be  inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly  in  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  performance  of  the  work. 

Sacred  history  has  been  always  read  with  submissive  reverence,  and  an  imagination 
overawed  and  controlled.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the  nakedness 
and  simplicity  of  the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its  veracity  with  such 
humble  confidence  as  suppresses  curiosity.  We  go  with  the  historian  as  he  goes,  and 
stop  with  him  when  he  stops.  All  amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain;  all  addition  to 
that  which  is  already  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  religion  seems  not  only  useless, 
but  in  some  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  visible  interposition  of  Divine  Power  are 
above  the  power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The  miracle  of  creation,  however  it 
may  teem  with  images,  is  best  described  with  little  diffusion  of  language :  He  spake 
the  word,  and  they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit  •  from  this  Cowley  takes  an 
opportunity  of  describing  Hell,  and  telling  the  history  of  Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says, 

Once  general  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites, 

Like  Hespcr  leading  forth  the  spangled  nights  ; 

But  down  like  lightning,  which  him  struck,  he  came, 

And  roar'd  at  his  first  plunge  into  the  flame  . 

Lucifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior  agents  of  mischief,  in  which  there  is  some- 
thing  of  heathenism,  and  therefore  of  impropriety;  and,  to  give  efficacy  to  his 
words,  concludes  by  lashing  his  breast  with  his  long  tail.  Envy,  after  a  pause,  steps 
out,  and  among  other  declarations  of  her  zeal,  utters  these  lines : 

Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  storms  shall  make  reply, 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  sky ; 
Whilst  raging  seas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height, 
As  shall  the  fire's  proud  element  affright. 
Th'  old  drudging  Sun,  from  his  long  beaten  way, 
Shall  at  thy  voice  start,  and  misguide  the  day. 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measur'd  pace, 
And  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 
Heaven's  gilded  troops  shall  flutter  here  and  there, 
Leaving  their  boasting  songs  tun'd  to  a  sphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  this  useless  talk  of  an  allegorical  being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly  miraculous,  that  fancy  and  fiction 
lose  their  effect :  the  whole  system  of  life,  while  the  theocracy  was  yet  visible,  hag 
an  appearance  so  different  from  all  other  scenes  of  human  action,  that  the  reader  of 
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the  sacred  volume  habitually  considers  it  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  existence  of  a  dis 
tinct  species  of  mankind,  that  lived  and  acted  with  manners  uncommunicable ;  so 
that  it  is  difficult  even  for  imagination  to  place  us  in  the  state  of  them  whose  story  is 
related,  and  by  consequence  their  joys  and  griefs  are  not  easily  adopted,  nor  can 
the  attention  be  often  interested  in  any  thing  that  befalls  them. 

To  the  subject,  thus  originally  indisposed  to  the  reception  of  poetical  embellish 
ments,  the  writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile  impatience,  or  attract  curiosity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  a  narrative  spangled  with  conceits;  and  conceits 
are  all  that  the  Davideis  supplies. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  poetical  delight  is  description  45  or  the  power  of  pre 
senting  pictures  to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences  instead  of  images,  and  shows 
not  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sight  might  have 
suggested.  When  Virgil  describes  the  stone  which  Turnus  lifted  against  ,/Eneas,  he 
fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight : 

Saxum  circumspicit  ingens, 

Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte  jacebat 
Limes  agix>  positus,  litem  ut  discerneret  arvis. 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain  slew  his  brother, 

I  saw  him  fling  the  stone,  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument. 

Of  the  sword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  says, 

A  swonl  so  great,  that  it  was  only  fit 

To  cut  off  his  great  head  that  came  with  it. 

Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  common  appearances.  Cowley  says, 
with  a  learned  allusion  to  sepulchral  lamps  real  or  fabulous, 

'  'Twjxt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierced  the  furious  blade, 
And  opened  wide  those  secret  vessels,  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air. 

But  he  has  allusions  vulgar  as  well  as  learned.    In  a  visionary  succession  of  kings, 

Joas  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  show, 
In  life's  fresh  morn  his  fame  does  early  crow. 

Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after  having  said  with  elegance, 

His  forces  seem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd 
Heartless,  unarm'd,  disorderly,  and  loud ; 

he  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusions  however,  are  not  always  to  vulgar  things ;  he  offends  by  exaggera 
tion  as  much  as  by  diminution : 

4  Dr.  Warton  discovers  some  contrariety  of  opinion  between  this,  and  what  is  said  of  description  in 
p.  49.     C. 
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The  king  was  plac'd  alone,  and  o'er  his  head 

A  well -wrought  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread. 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with  some  conceit: 

Where  the  Sun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth, 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see, 
Gold,  which  alone  mere  influence  has  than  he. 

•    In  one  passage  he  starts  a  sudden  question  to  the  confusion  of  philosophy: 

Ye  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace, 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace  ; 
The  oak  for  courtship  most  of  all  unfit, 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it  ? 

His  expressions  have  sometimes  a  degree  of  meanness  that  surpasses  expectation : 

Nay,  gentle  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  you're  in, 
The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 

In  a  simile  descriptive  of  the  morning: 

As  glimmering  stars  just  at  th'  approach  of  day, 
Cashier'd  by  troops,  at  last  all  drop  away. 

The  dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  attention : 

He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright, 

That  e'er  the  mid-day  sun  pierc'd  through  with  light; 

Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 

Wash'd  from  the  morning  beauties'  deepest  red : 

An  harmless  flatt'ring  meteor  shone  for  hair, 

And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care  j 

He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies, 

Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleaz'd  the  eyes  j 

This  he  with  starry  vapours  sprinkles  all, 

Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fall  ; 

Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  fade, 

The  choicest  piece  cut  out,  a  scarfe  is  made. 

This  is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowley's  imagery:  what  might  in  general  expressions 
be  great  and  forcible,  he  weakens  and  makes  ridiculous  by  branching  it  into  wnall 
parts.  That  Gabriel  was  invested  with  the  softest  or  brightest  colours  of  the  sky, 
we  might  have  been  told,  and  been  dismissed  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  different 
proportions  of  conception ;  but  Cowley  could  not  let  us  go  till  he  had  related 
where  Gabriel  got  first  his  skin,  and  then  his  mantle,  then  his  lace,  and  then  his 
scarfe,  and  related  it  in  the  terms  of  the  mercer  and  taylor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a  digression,  always  conceived  with  his  natural 
exuberance,  and  commonly,  even  where  it  is  not  long,  continued  till  it  is  tedious : 

I'  th'  library  a  few  choice  authors  stood, 
t        Yet  'twas  well  stor'd,  for  that  small  store  was  good; 
VOL.  VJJ.  m 
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Wrl'iug,  man's  spiritual  physic,  w;is  not  then 
Itself,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 
Learning  (young  virgin)  but  few  suitors  knew  ; 
The  common  prostitute  she  lately  grew, 
And  with  the  spurious  brood  loads  now  the  press  ; 
Laborious  effects  of  idleness. 

As  the  Davideis  affords  only  four  books,  though  intended  to  consist  of  twelve, 
there  is  no  no  opportunity  for  such  criticism  as  epic  poems  commonly  supply. 
The  plan  of  the  whole  work  is  very  imperfectly  shown  by  the  third  part.  The  du 
ration  of  an  unfinished  action  cannot  be  known.  Of  characters  either  not  yet  in 
troduced,  or  shown  but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full  extent  and  the  nice  discrimina 
tions  caT>uot  be  ascertained.  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  formed  rather  from  th« 
Odyssey  than  the  Iliad  :  and  many  artifices  of  diversification  are  employed,  with 
the  skill  of  a  man  acquainted  with  the  best  models.  The  past  is  recalled  by  nar 
ration,  and  the  future  anticipated  by  vision  :  but  he  has  been  so  lavish  of  his  poeti 
cal  ait,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books  more  without 
practising  again  the  same  modes  of  disposing  his  matter;  and  perhaps  the  perception  of 
this  growing  incumbranceinclincd  him  to  stop.  By  this  abruption,  posterity  lost  more 
instruction  than  delight.  If  the  continuation  of  the  Davideis  can  be  missed,  it  is  for  tha 
learning  that  had  been  diffused  over  it,  and  the  notes  in  which  it  had  been  explained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved,  like  every  other  part,  by  improper  decora, 
tions.  they  would  have  deserved  uncommon  praise.  He  gives  Saul  both  the  bodjr 
and  mind  of  a  hero  : 

His  way  once  chose,  he  forward  thrust  outright, 
Nor  turn'd  aside  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  different  beau  lies  of  the  lofty  Merah  and  the  gentle  Michol  are  very 
justly  conceived  and  strongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  superior  to  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  u  which," 
says  he,  "  the  poi-t,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totally  purged  from  pedantry."  If 
by  pedantry  is  meant  that  minute  knowledge  which  is  derived  from  particular 
sciences  and  studies.;  in  opposition  to  the  general  notions  supplied  by  a  wide  purvey  of 
life  and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs,  by  introducing  pedantry,  far  more  frequent 
ly  than  Tasso.  I  know  not,  indeed,  why  they  should  be  compared ;  for  the  re 
semblance  of  Cowley's  work  to  Tasso's,  is  only  that  they  both  exhibit  the  agency 
of  celestial  and  infernal  spirits,  in  which  however  they  differ  widely  ;  for  Cowley 
supposes  them  commonly  to  operate  upon  the  mind  by  suggestion;  Tasso  repre 
sents  them  as  promoting  or  obstructing  events  by  external  agency. 

Of  particular  passages  that  can  be  properly  compared,  I  remember  only  the  de 
scription  of  Heaven,  in  which  the  different  manner  of  the  two  writers  is  sufficiently 
discernible.  Cowley's  is  scarcely  description,  unless  it  be  possible  to  describe  by 
negatives  ;  for  he  tells  us  only  what  there  is  not  in  Heaven.  Tasso  endeavours  to 
represent  the  splendours  and  pleasures  of  the  regions  of  happiness.  Tasso  af 
fords  images,  and  Cowley  sentiments.  It  happens,  however,  that  Tasso's  description 
affords  some  reason  for  Rymer's  censure.  He  says  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
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Ha  sotto  i  piedi  e  fato  e  la  natura 
Ministri  humili,  e'l  moto,  c  ch'il  misura. 

The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry  than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other 
sfa:iza  of  the  poem. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  Davideis,  as  of  all  Cowley's  works,  we  find  wit  and  learn 
ing  unprofitably  squandered.  Attention  has  no  relief;  the  affections  are  never 
moved  ;  we  are  sometimes  surprised,  but  never  delighted,  and  find  much  to  admire, 
but  little  to  approve.  Still  however,  it  ia  the  work  of  Cowlcy,  of  a  mind  capacious 
by  nature,  and  replenished  by  study. 

in  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it  will  be  found,  that  he  wrote  with 
abundant  fertility,  butnegligcnt  or  unskilful  selection  ;  with  much-thought,  but  with 
little  imagery;  that  he  is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  sublime ;  but  always  either 
ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  profound. 

It  is  said  by  Denham  in  his  elegy, 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 
Yet  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

This  witle  position  requires  less  limitation,  when  it  is  affirmed  of  Cowley,  than  per* 
haps  of  any  other  poet. — He  read  much,  and  yet  borrowed  little. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his  own:  he  unhappily  adopted  that  which 
was  predominant.  He  saw  a  certain  way  to  present  praise ;  and,  not  sufficiently 
inquiring  by  what  means  the  ancients  have  continued  to  delight  through  all  the 
changes  of  human  manners,  he  contented  himself  with  a  deciduous  laurel,  of  which 
the  verdure  in  its  spring  was  bright  and  gay,  but  which  time  has  been  continually 
stealing  from  his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of  unrivalled  excellence.  Clarendon  repre 
sents  him  as  having  ta"ken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went  before  him;  and  Milton  is 
said  to  have  declared,  that  the  three  greatest  English  poets  were  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Cowley. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others;  but  his  sentiments  were  his  own. 
Upon  every  subject  he  thought  for  himself;  and  such  was  his  copiousness  of  know 
ledge,  that  something  at  once  remote  and  applicable  rushed  into  his  mind  ;  yet  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  always  rejected  a  commodious  idea  merely  because  another  had 
used  it:  his  known  wealth  was  so  great,  that  he  might  have  borrowed  without  loss 
of  credit. 

In  his  elegy  on  sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  last  lines  have  such  resemblance  to  the 
noble  epigram  of  Grotius  on  the  death  of  Scaliger,  that  I  cannot  but  think  them  co 
pied  from  it,  though  they  are  copied  by  no  servile  hand. 

One  passage  in  his  Mistress  is  so  apparently  borrowed  from  Donne,  that  he  pro 
bably  would  not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  mingled  with  his  own.  thoughts^  so  as 
that  he  did  not  perceive  himself  taking  it  from  another : 

Although  I  think  thbu  never  found  wilt  be, 
Yet  I'm  resolv'd  to  search  for  thee; 
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The  search  itself  rewards  the  pains. 
So,  though  the  chyrnic  his  great  secret  miss, 
(For  neither  it  in  art  or  nature  is) 

Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains  : 

And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
With  good  unsought  experiments  by  the  way. 

CowLsr. 

Some  that  have  deeper  digg'd  Love's  mine  than  I, 
Say,  where  his  centric  happiness  doth  lie  ; 

I  have  lov'd,  and  got,  and  told  ; 
But  should  I  love,  get,  tell,  till  I  were  old, 
1  should  not  find  that  hidden  mystery ; 

Oh,  'tis  imposture  all ! 
And  as  no  chymic  yet  th'  elixir  got, 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot, 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befal 
Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal, 
'    So  lovers  dream  a  rich  and  long  delight, 

But  get  a  winter-seeming  summer's  night.  DONNE. 

Jonsou  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Kurd  remarks,  were  then  in  the  highest  esteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon,  that  Cowley  always  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  th« 
learning  and  industry  cf  Jonson ;  but  J  have  found  no  traces  of  Jonson  in  his 
works:  to  emulate  Donne  appears  to  have  been  his  purpose;  and  from  Donne  he 
may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with  religious  images,  and  that  light  allusion 
to  sacred  things,  by  which  readers  far  short  of  sanctity  are  frequently  offended ; 
and  which  would  not  be  borne  in  the  present  age,  when  devotion,  perhaps  not 
more  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 

Having  produced  one,  passage  taken  by  Cowley  from  Donne,  I  will  recompense 
him  by  another  which  Milton  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  him.  He  says  of 
Goliah, 

His  spear,  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree, 

Which  Nature  meant  some  tall  ship's  mast  should  b«» 

Milton  of  Satan : 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walked  with. 

His  diction  was  in  his  own  time  censured  as  negligent.  He  seems  not  to  have 
known,  or  not  to  have  considered,  that  words,  being  arbitrary,  must  owe  their  power 
to  association,  and  have  the  influence,  and  that  only,  which  custom  has  given  them. 
Language  is  the  dress  of  thought :  and  as  the  noblest  mien,  or  most  graceful  action, 
would  be  degraded  and  obscured  by  a  garb  appropriated  to  the  gross  employments  of 
rustics  or  mechanics;  so  the  most  heroic  sentiments  will  lose  their  efficacy,  and 
the  most  splendid  ideas  drop  their  magnificence,  if  they  are  conreyed  by  words  used 
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commonly  upon  low  and  trivial  occasions,  debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  conta 
minated  by  inelegant  applications. 

Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reason  is  always  reason ;  they  have  an  intrinsic 
and  unalterable  value,  and  constitute  that  intellectual  gold  which  defies  destruction; 
but  gold  may  be  so  concealed  in  baser  matter,  that  only  a  chymist  can  recoter  it ; 
sense  may  be  so  hidden  in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words,  tha,t  none  but  philosophers 
can  distinguish  it ;  and  both  may  be  so  buried  in  impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  cost 
of  their  extraction. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts,  first  presents  itself  to  the  intel 
lectual  eye:  and  if  the  first  appearance  offends,  a  further  knowledge  is  not  often 
sought.  Whatever  professes  to  benefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at  once.  The  plea 
sures  of  the  mind  imply  something  sudden  and  unexpected  ;  that  which  elevates  must 
always  surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  degrees  may  gratify  us  with  conscious 
ness  of  improvement,  but  will  never  strike  with  the  sense  of  pleasure. 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  without  knowledge,  or  without  care. 
He  makes  no  selection  of  words,  nor  seeks  any  neatness  of  phrase:  he  has  no  ele 
gancies  either  lucky  or  elaborate :  as  his  endeavours  were  rather  to  impress  sentences 
upon  the  understanding  than  images  on  the  fancy  ;  he  has  few  epithets,  and  those 
scattered  without  peculiar  propriety'or  nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to  follow  from 
the  necessity  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  care  of  the  writer,  that  the  diction  of 
.his  heroic  poem  is  less  familiar  than  that  of  his  slightest  writings.  He  has  given  not 
the  same  numbers,  but  the  same  diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the  tempestu 
ous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  little  of  his  care;  and  if  what  hethinks  be 
true,  that  his  numbers.are  unmusical  only  when  they  are  ill-read,  the  art  of  reading 
them  is  at  present  lost ;  for  they  are  commonly  harsh  to  modern  ears.  He  has  in 
deed  many  noble  lines,  such  as  the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never  could  produce.  The 
bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his  verse  to  unexpected  and  inevitable  gran, 
deur  ;  but  his  excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortuitous :  he  sinks  willingly  down 
to  his  general  carelessness,  and  avoids  with  very  little  care  either  meanness  or 
asperity. 

His  contractions  are  often  rugged  and  harsh : 

One  flings  a  mountain,  and  its  rivers  too 
Torn  up  with 't. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns,  or  particles,  or  the  like  unimpor 
tant  words,  which  disappoint  the  ear,  and  destroy  the  energy  of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  different  measures  is  sometimes  dissonant  and  unpleasing;  he 
joins  verses  together,  of  which  the  former  does  not  slide  easily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  t/zW,  which  so  much  degrade  in  present  estimation  the  line  that 
admits  them,  were  in  the  time  of  Cowley  little  censured  or  avoided  :  how  often  he 
used  them,  and  with  how  bad  an  effect,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  appear  by  a  pas 
sage,  in  which  every  reader  will  lament  to  see  just  and  noble  thoughts  defrauded  of 
their  praise  by  inelegance  of  language : 
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Where  honour  or  where  conscience  does  not  bind, 

No  other  law  shall  shackle  me  ; 

Slave  to  myself  I  ne'er  will  be ; 
Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  cunfin'd 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engaged  does  stand 

For  days,  that  yet  belong  to  Fate, 
Does  like  an  unthrift  mortgage  his  estate, 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand  ; 

The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so, 
All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe. 
And  still  as  tme  comes  in,  it  goes  away. 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay ! 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell  ! 
Which  his  hour's  work  as  well  as  hours  does  tell : 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

His  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monosyllables  ;  but  yet  they  arc  sometimes 
?weet  and  sonorous. 

He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  Earth  his  dreaded  name  shall  sound, 
And  reach  to  worlds  that  must  not  yet  be  found. 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends ; 
>7'is  Saul  that  is  hh  fof,  and  we  his  friends. 
The  man  who  has  his  God,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 
And  we  who  bid  him  go,  will  bring  him  back. 

Yet  amidst  his  negligence  he  sometimes  attempted  an  improved  and  scientific  ver 
ification  ;  of  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  his  own  account  subjoined  to  this  line : 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  space. 

11  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish  the  most  part  of  readers,  that  it  is 
not  by  negligence  that  this  verse  is  so  loose,  long,  and,  as  it  were,  vast:  it  is  to 
paint  in  the  number  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  it  describes,  which  1  would  have 
observed  in  divers  other  places  of  this  poem,  that  else  will  pass  for  very  careless 
terses :  as  before, 

And  over-runs  the  neighboring  fields  with  violent  course. 

"  In  the  second  boolc ; 

Down  a  precipice'dtcp,  duwn  he  casts  them  all. 

"  And, 

And  fell  a-^Ji'zi<'»  his  shoulders  with  hose  c  are* 
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«  In  the  third, 

Brass  nvas  his  helmet,  his  boots  brass,  and  o'er 
His  breast  a  thick  plate  of  strong  brass  he  wore. 

«  In  the  fourth, 

Like  some  fair  pine  o'er-looking  all  th'  ignoller  o>ootf. 

«  And, 

Some  from  the  rocks  cant  themselves  down  headlong. 

And  many  more:  but  it  is  enough  to  instance  in  a  few.  The  thing  is,  that  the  dis 
position  of  words  and  numbers  should  be  such,  as  that,  out  of  the  order  and  sound 
of  them,  the  things  themselves  may  be  represented.  This  the  Greeks  were  not  so 
accurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to ;  neither  have  our  English  poets  observed  it,  for 
aught  I  can  find.  The  Latins  (qui  Musas  cohmt  severiores)  sometimes  did  it;  and 
thoir  prince,  Virgil,  always :  in  whom  the  examples  are  innumerable,  and  taken 
notice  of  by  all  judicious  men,  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  collect  them.'* 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  these  instances,  attained  the  representa 
tion  or  resemblance  that  he  purposes.  Verse  can  imitate  only  sound  and  motion.  A 
boundless  verse,  a  headlong  verse,  and  a  verse  of  brass  or  of  strong  brass,  seem  to 
comprise  very  incongruous  and  unsociable  ideas.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  the 
sound  of  the  line  expressing  loose  care,  I  cannot  discover;  nor  why  the  pine  is  taller 
in  an  alexandrine  than  in  ten  syllables. 

But,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  praise,  he  has  given  one  example  of  repre* 
sentative  versification,  which  perhaps  no  other  English  line  can  equal : 

Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wise : 

He,  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  river's  bank  expecting  stay 

Till  the  whole  stream  that  stopp'd  him  shall  be  gone, 

Which  runs,  and,  as  it  rum,  for  ever  shall  run  on. 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  poet  that  mingled  alexandrines  at  pleasure  with 
the  common  heroic   of   ten  syllables;  and  from  him  Dryden  borrowed  the  practice 
whether  ornamental  or  licentious.    He  considered  the  verse  of  twelve  syllables  as  ele 
vated  and  majestic,    and  has  therefore  deviated  into  that  measure  when  he  supposes 
the  voice  heard  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended  by  Dryden  for  having  written  it  in  cou 
plets,  because  he  discovered  that  any  start  was  too  lyrical  for  an  heroic  poem;  but 
this  seems  to  have  been  known  before  by  May  and  Sandys,  the  translators  of  the 
Pharsalia  and  the  Metamorphoses. 

In  the  Davideis  are  some  hemistichs,  or  verses  left  imperfect  by  the  author,  in 
imitation  of  Virgil,  whom  he  supposes  not  to  have  intended  to  complete  theni :  that 
this  opinion  is  erroneous,  may  be  probably  concluded,  because  this  truncation  is 
imitated  by  no  subsequent  Roman  poet;  because  Virgil  himself  filled  up  one  broken 
fine  in  the  heat  of  recitation  |  because  in  one  the  sense  is  now  unfinished ;  and  be. 
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cause  all  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken  verse,  a  line  intersected  by  a  caesura,  and  a 
full  stop,  will  equally  effect. 

Of  triplets  in  hisDavideis  he  makes  no  use,  and  perhaps  did  not  at  first  think  them 
allowable ;  but  he  appears  afterwards  to  have  changed  his  mind,  for  in  the  verses  on 
the  government  of  Cromwell  he  inserts  them  liberally  with  great  happiness. 

After  so  much  criticism  on  his  Poems,  the  Essays  which  accompany  them  must 
not  be  forgotten.  What  is  said  by  Sprat  of  his  conversation,  that  no  man  could 
draw  from  it  any  suspicion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  applied  to  these  com 
positions.  No  author  ever  kept  his  verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and  placid  equa 
bility,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation.  Nothing  is  far-sought, 
or  hard -laboured  :  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and  familiar  without  grossness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Classics,  that  Cow  ley  was 
beloved  by  every  muse  that  he  courted ;  and  that  he  has  rivalled  the  ancients  in 
every  kind  of  poetry  but  tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiastic  fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  po 
etic  labours  a  mind  replete  with  learning  and  that  his  pages  are  embellished  with  all 
the  ornaments  which  books  could  supply ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to 
English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less;  that 
he  was  equally  qualified  for  spritely  sallies,  and  for  lofty  flights;  that  he  was  among 
those  who  freed  translation  from  servility,  and,  instead  of  following  his  author  at  a 
distance,  walked  by  his  side  ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet  improveable,  he 
left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of  excellence,  as  enabled  succeeding 
poets  to  improve  it. 
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1TOC  tibi  de  nato,  ditissima  mater,  egeno 

Exiguum  immensi  pignus  amoris  habe. 

Hen,  meliora  tibi  depromere  dona  volentes 

Astringit  gratas  parcior  area  manus. 
Tune  tui  potevis  vocem  hie  agnoscere  nati 

Tarn  malfe  formatam,  dissimilemque  tuae  ? 
Tune  hie  materni  vestigia  sacra  decoris, 
.  Tu  speculum  poteris  hie  reperire  tuum  ? 
Post  longum,  dices,  Coulei,  sic  mihi  tempus  ? 

Sic  mihi  speranti,  perfide,  multa  redis  ? 
QufB,  dices,  Sagae  Lemuresque  De^eque,  nocentes, 

Hunc  mihi  in  infantis  supposuere-  loco  ? 
At  tu,  sancta  parens,  crudelis  tu  quoque,  nati 

Ne  trades  dextra  vulnera  cruda  rudi. 
Hei  mihi,  quid  fato  genetrix  accedis  iniquo  ? 

Sit  sors,  sed  non  sis,  ipsa,  noverca  mihi. 
Si  mihi  natali  Musarum  adolescere  in  arvo, 

Si  bene  dilecto  luxuriare  solo,. 
Si  mihi  de  docta  licuisset  plenius  unda 

Haurire,.  ingentem  si  satiare  sitirn, 
Non  ego  degeneri  dubitabilis  ore  redirem, 

Nee  legeres  nomen  fusa  rubore  rneum. 
Scis  bene,  scis  qua?  me  tempestas  pubiica  mundi 

Raptatrix  vestro  sustulit  e  gremio, 
Nee  pede  adhuc  firmo,  nee  firmo  dente,  negati 

Poscentem  querulo  murmure  lactts  opem. 
Sic  quondam,  aerium  vento  bellante  per  a?quor, 

Cum  gravidum  autumnum  saeva  flagellat  hyems, 
Iinmatura  sua  velluntur  ab  arbore  poma, 

Et  vi  victa  cadunt ;  arbor  &  ipsa  gemit. 
Nondum  sucpus  inest  terrae  generosus  avitse, 

Nondum  Sol  roseo  redditur  ore  Pater. 
O  mihi  jucundum  Grantas  super  omriia  nomen  ! 

O  penitus  toto  corde  receptus  amor  ! 
O  pulchrae  sine  luxu  asdes,  vitaeque  beatae, 

Splendida  paupertas,  ingenuusque  decor  ! 
O  chara  ante  alias,  rnagnorum  nomine  regum 
,  Digna  domus  !  Trini  nomine  digna  Dei  ! 
O  nimium  Cereris  cumulati  munere  campi, 

Posthabitis  Ennae  quos  colit  ilia  jugis  ! 
O  sacri  fontes  !   &  sacrae  vatibus  umbrae, 

Quas  recreant  avium  Pieridumque  chori ! 
O  Camus  !   Phcebo  nullus  quo  gratior  amnis  ! 

Amnibns  auriferis  invidiosus  inops  ! 
Ah  mihi  si  vestree  i'eddat  buna  gaudia  sedfs, 


Detque  Deus  docta  posse  quiete  frur ! 
alis  eram,  cum  me  tranquil! a  mente  sedentem 
Vidisti  in  ripa,  Came  serene,  tua  ; 
Mulcentem  audisti  puerili  flumina  cantu  ; 

Ille  quidem  immerito,  sed  tibi  gratus  era*. 
Nam,  memini  ripa  cum  tu  dignatus  utraque, 

Dignatum  est  to  turn  verba  refer  re  nemus. 
Tvmc  liquidis  tacitisque  simul  mea  vita  diebus, 

Et  similis  vestrae  Candida  fluxit  aquae. 
At  mine  coenosae  luces,  atque  obice  multo 

Rumpitur  aetatis  turbidus  ordo  meae.        [unda  ? 
Quid  mihi  Sequana  opus,  Tamesisve  aut  Thybi  idis 

Tu  potis  es  nostram  tollere,  Came,  sitim. 
Felix,  qui  nunquam  plus  uno  viderit  amne  ! 

Quique  eadem  Salicis  littora  more  colit ! 
Felix,  qui  non  tentatus  sordescere  mundus, 

Et  cui  pauperies  nota  nitere  potest ; 
Tempore  cui  nullo  misera  experientia  constat. 

Ut  res  humanas  sentiat  esse  hihil ! 
Atnos  exemplis  fortuna  instruxit  opimis, 

Et  documentorum  satque  superque  dedit. 
Cum  eapite  avulsum  diadema,  infractaque  sceptra. 

Contusasque  hominum  sqrte  minante  minas, 
Parcarum  ludos,    &  non  tractabile  fatum, 

Et  versas  fundo  vidimus  orbis  opes. 
Quis  poterit  fragilem  post  talia  credere  puppim 

Infami  scopulis  naufragiisque  mari  ? 
Tu  quoque  inhocterraetremuisti,  Academia,  motu, 

(Nee  frustra)  atque  aedes  contremuere  tuae  : 
Coatremuere  ipsae.pacatae  Palladis  arces  ; 
Et  timuit  fulmen  laurea  sancta  novum.. 
Ah  quanquam  iratum,  pestem  hanc  avertere  numen, 

Nee  saltern  bellis  ista  licere,  velit  ! 
Nos,  tua  progenies,  pereamus  ;  &  ecce,  perimus  ! 

In  nos  jus  habeat :  jus  habet  omne  malum. 
Tu  stabilis  bnevium  genus  immortale  nepotum 
Fundes ;  nee  tibi  mors  ipsa  superstes  erit : 
Semper  plena  manens  uteri  de  forite  perenni 

Formosas  mittes  ad  mare  mortis  aquas. 
Sic  Venus  humana  quondam,  Dea  saucia  dextrd, 

(Namque  solent  ipsis  bella  nocere  Deis) 
Imploravit  opem  superum,  questusque  e;^v5t, 

Tinxit  adorandus  Candida  membra  cruor. 
Quid  quereris  ?  contemne  breves  secura  dolores  : 
Nam  tibi  ferre  necem  vulnera  nulla  valent. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

TO   HIS   EDITION  IN  FOLIO, 

1656. 

Af  my  return  lately  into  England1,  T  met  by  great  accident  (for  such  I  account  it  to  be,  that  any  copy  of 
jt  should  be  extant  any  where  so  long,  unless  at  his  house  who  printed  it)  a  book  entituled  The  Iron 
Age,  and  published  under  my  name,  during  the  time  of  my  absence.  I  wondered  very  much  how  one  who 
could  be  so  foolish  to  write  so  ill  verses,should  yet  be  so  wise  to  set  them  forth  as  another  man's  rather  thai* 
his  own ;  though  perhaps  he  might  have  made  a  better  choice,  and  not  fathered  the  bastard  upon  such  a 
person,  whose  stock  of  reputation  is,  I  fear,  little  enough  for  maintenance  of  his  own  numerous  legitimate 
offspring  of  that  kind.  It  would  have  been  much  less  ihjurious,if  it  had  pleased  the  author  to  put  forth  some 
of  my  writings  under  his  own  name,rather  than  his  own  under  mine:  he  had  been  in  that  a  more  pardonable 
plagiary,  and  had  done  less  wrong  by  robbery,than  he  does  by  such  a  bounty ;  for  nobody  can  be  justified 
by  the  imputation  even  of  another's  merit ;  and  our  own  coarse  clothes  are  like  to  become  us  better  than 
those  of  another  man,  though  never  so  rich  :  but  these,  to  say  the  truth,  were  so  beggarly,  that  I  myself 
was  ashamed  to  we  ir  <  h  m.  It  was  in  vain  for  me,  that  I  avoided  censure  by  the  concealment  of  my  own 
writings,  if  mv  reputa  icn  could  be  thus  executed  in  effigie ;  and  impossible  it  is  for  any  good  name  to 
be  in  safety,  f  the  malice  of  wit v  r-s  have  the  power  to  consume  and  destroy  it  in  an  image  of  their  own 
making.  This  indeed  was  so  ill  made,  and  so  unlike,  that  I  hope  the  charm  took  no  effect.  So  that  I 
esteem  my  e  f  less  prejudiced  by  it,  than  by  that  which  has  been  done  to  me  since,  almost  in  the  same 
kindj  which  is,  the  publication  of  some  things  of  mine  without  my  consent  or  knowledge,  and  those  so 
mangled  and  imperfect,  that  I  could  neither  with  honour  acknowledge,  nor  with  honesty  quite  disavow 
them. 

Of  which  sort,  was  a  comedy  called  The  Guardian,  printed  in  the  year  1650  j  but  made  and  acted 
before  the  prince,  in  his  passage  through  Cambridge  towards  York,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  unhappy 
war;  or  rather  neither  made  nor  acted,  but  rough-drawn  only,  and  repeated  ;  for  the  haste  was  so  great, 
that  it  could  neither  be  revised  or  perfected  by  the  author,nor  learned  without  book  by  the  actors,  nor  set 
forth  in  any  measure  tolerably  by  the  officers  of  the  college.  After  the  representation  (which,  I  confess, 
was  somewhat  of  the  latest)  I  began  to  look  it  over,  and  changed  it  very  much,  striking  out  some  whole 
parts,  as  that  of  the  poet  and  the  soldier  ;  but  I  have  lost  the  copy,  and  dare  not  think  it  deserves 
the  pains  to  write  it  again,  whic  h  makes  me  omit  it  in  this  publication,  though  there  be  some  things  in  it 
•which  I  am  not  ashamed  of,  taking  the  excuse  of  my  age  and  small  experience  in  human  conversation 
when  I  made  it.  But,  as  it  is,  it  is  only  the  hasty  first-sitting  of  a  picture,  and  therefore  like  to  resemble 
me  accordingly. 

From  this  which  has  happened  to  myself,  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  fortune  of  almost  all  writers,  and 
especially  poets,  whose  works  (commonly  printed  after  their  deaths)  we  find  stuffed  out,  either  with 
counterfeit  pieces,  like  false  money  put  in  to  fill  up  thfe  bag,  though  it  add  nothing  to  the  sum  $  or  wit 

>  In  165ft. 
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such,  which,  though  of  their  own  coin,  they  would  have  called  in  themselves,  for  the  baseness  of  the 
allay:  whether  this  proceed  from  the  indiscretion  of  their  friends,  who  think  a  vast  heap  of  stones  or 
rubbish  a  better  monument  than  a  little  tomb  of  marble  ;  or  by  the  unworthy  avarice  of  some  stationers 
who  are  content  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  author,  so  they  may  increase  the  pricfc  of  thebook  ;  and,  like 
vintners,  with  sophisticate  mixtures,  spoil  the  whole  vessel  of  wine,  to  make  it  yield  more  profit.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  many  others  ;  part  of  whose  poems  I  should  take  the 
boldness  t<>  prune  and  lop  away,  if  the  care  of  replanting  them  in  print  did  belong  to  me :  neither  would 
I  make  any  scruple  to  cut  off  from  some  the  unnecessary  young  suckers,  and  from  others  the  old  withered 
branches  ;  for  a  great  wit  is  no  more  tied  to  live  in  a  vast  volume,  than  in  a  gigantic  body  ;  on  the  con 
trary,  it  is  commonly  more  vigorous,  the  less  space  it  animates.  And,  as  Statius  says  of  little  Tydeus*, 

Tctos  infusa  per  artus 


Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  corpore  virtus. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  by  saying  this  of  others,  I  expose  myself  to  some  raillery,  for  not  using  the  same 
severe  discretion  in  my  own  case,  where  it  concerns  me  nearer  :  but  though  I  publish  here  more  than  in 
strict  wisdom  I  ought  to  have  done,  yet  I  have  supprest  and  cast  away  more  than  I  publish ;  and, 
for  the  ease  of  myself  and  others,  have  lost,  I  believe  too,  more  than  both.  And  upon  these  considera 
tions  I  have  been  persuaded  to  overcome  all  the  just  repugnancies  of  my  own  modesty,  and  to  produce 
these  poems  to  the  light  and  view  of  the  world;  not  as  a  thing  that  I  approved  of  in  itself,  but  as  a  less 
evil,  which  I  chose  rather  than  to  stay  till  it  were  done  for  me  by  some  body  else,  either  surreptitiously 
before,  or  avowedly  after,  my  death :  and  this  will  be  the  more  excusable,  when  the  reader  shall  know 
in  what  respects  he  may  look  upon  me  as  a  dead,  or  at  least  a  dying  person,  and  upon  my  muse  in  this 
action,  as  appearing,  like  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  assisting  at  her  own  funeral. 

For,  to  make  myself  absolutely  dead  in  a  poetical  capacity,  my  resolution  at  present  is,  never  to  exer 
cise  any  more  that  faculty.  It  is,  I  confess,  but  seldom  seen,  that  the  poet  dies  before  the  man  ;  for, 
when  we  once  fall  in  love  with  that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to  court  it  as  a  mistress,  but  marry  it 
as  a  wife,  and  take  it  for  better  or  worse,  as  an  inseparable  companion  of  our  whole  life.  But,  as  the 
marriages  of  infants  do  but  rarely  prosper,  so  no  man  ought  to  wonder  at  the  diminution  or  decay  of  my 
affection  to  poesy  ;  to  which  I  had  contracted  myself  so  much  under  age,  and  so  much  to  my  own  preju 
dice  in  regard  of  those  more  profitable  matches,  which  I  might  have  made  among  the  ri  her  sciences.  A» 
for  the  portion  which  this  brings  of  fame,  it  is  an  estate  (if  it  be  any,  for  men  are  not  oftener  deceived  in 
their  hopes  of  widows,  than  in  their  opinion 'of  exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius)  that  hardly  ever 
comes  in  whilst  we  are  living  to  enjoy  it,  but  is  a  fantastical  kind  of  reversion  to  our  own- selves :  neither 
ought  any  man  to  envy  poets  this  posthumous  and  imaginary  happiness,  since  they  find  commonly  sor 
little  in  present,  that  it  may  be  truly  applied  to  them,  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  first  Christians,  "  If 
their  i-eward  be  in  this  life,  they  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable." 

And,  if  in  quiet  and  flourishing  times  they  meet  with  so  small  encouragement,  what  are  they  to  expect 
in  rough  and  troubled  ones  ?  If  wit  be  such  a  plant,  that  it  scarce  receive's  heat  enough  to  preserve  it  alive 
even  in  the  summer  of  our  cold  climate,  how  can  it  choose  but  wkherin  a  long  and  a  sharp  winter  ?  A  war 
like,  various,  and  a  tragical  age  is  best  to  write  of,  but  worst  to  write  in.  And  I  may,  though  in  a  very  un 
equal  proportion,  assume  that  to  myself,  which  was  spoken  by  Tully  to  a  much  better  person*  upon 
occasion  of  the  civil  wars  and  revolutions  in  his  time:  Sed  inte  iutuens,  Brute,  doleo:  cujusinado- 
lescentiam,  per  medias  laudes,  quasi  quadrigis  vghentem,  transversa  ineurrit  misera  fortuna  rei- 
publicae.3 

Neither  is  the  present  constitution  of  my  mind  more  proper  than  that  of  the  times  for  this  exercise,  or 
rather  divertisement.  There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  much  serenity  and  chearfulness  of  spirit ;  it 
must  not  be  either  overwhelmed  with  the  cares  of  life,  or  overcast  with  the  clouds  of  melancholy  and  sor 
row,  or  shaken  and  disturbed  by  the  storms  of  injurious  fortune ;  it  must,  like  the  halcyon,  have  fair 
weather  to  breed  in.  The  soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  and  delightful  ideas,  when  it  undertakes  to 
communicate  delight  to  others ;  which  is  the  main  end  of  poesy.  One  may  see  through  the  style  of  Ovid 

Theb.  lib.  1.  416,  3  Cic.  de  Clar.  Orator.  §  331. 
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do  Trist.  the  humble  and  dejected  condition  of  sphit  with  which  he  wrote  it ;  there  scarce  remains  any 
footstep  of  that  genius, 

— -'quern  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignes  *,  &c. 

The  cold  of  the  country  had  strucken  through  all  his  faculties,  and  benumhed  the  very  feet  of  his  verses. 
He  is  himself,  methinks,  like  one  of  the  stories  of  his  own  Metamorphosis ;  and,  though  there  remain 
some  weak  resemblances  of  Ovid  at  Rome,  it  is  but,  as  he  says  of  Niobe,  * 

In  vultu  color  est  sine  sanguine  :   lumina  moegtis 
Stant  immota  genis  :  nihil  est  in  imagine  vivum. — 
Flet  tamen — 

The  truth  is,  for  a  man  to  write  well,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  good  humour;  neither  is  wit  less  eclipsed 
with  the  unquietness  of  mind,  than  beauty  with  the  indisposition  of  body.  So  that  it  is  almost  as  hard  a 
thing  to  be  a  poet  in  despite  of  fortune,  as  it  is  despite  of  nature.  For  my  own  part,  neither  my  obli 
gations  to  the  Muses,  nor  expectations  from  them,  are  so  great,  as  that  I  should  suffer  myself  on  n* 
considerations  to  be  divorced,  or  that  I  should  say  like  Horace, 6 

Quisquis  erit  vitae,  scribam,  color. 

I  shall  rather  use  his  words  in  another  place,  1 

Vixi  camenis  nuper  idoneus, 
Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria  : 
•   Nunc  arma,  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  hie  paries  habebit. 

And  this  resolution  of  mine  does  the  more  befit  me,  because  my  desire  has  been  for  some  years  past 
(though  the  execution  has  been  accidentally  diverted)  and  does  still  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  my 
self  to  some  of  our  American  plantations,  not  to  seek  for  gold,  or  enrich  myself  with  the  traffic  of  those 
parts,  (which  is  the  end  of  most  men  that  travel  thither  j  so  that  of  these  Indies  it  is  truer  than  it  was 
of  the  former, 

Impiger  extremos  currit  mercator  ad  Indos, 
Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens — 8 

but  to  forsake  this  world  forever,  with  all  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  it,  and  to  bury  myself  there  in 
some  obscure  retreat,  (but  not  without  the  consolation  of  letters  and  philosophy) 

Oblitusque  meorum,  obliviscendus  &  illis — > 

as  my  former  author  speaks  too,  who  has  enticed  "me  here,  I  know  not  how,  into  the  pedantry  of  this 
heap  of  Latin  sentences.  And  I  think  Dr.  Donne's  sun-dyal  in  a  grave  is  not  more  useless  and  ridi 
culous,  than  poetry  would  be  in  that  retirement.  As  this  therefore  is  in  a  true  sense  a  kind  of  death 
to  the  Muses,  and  a  real  literal  quitting  of  this  world  ;  so,  methinks,  I  may  make  a  just  claim  to  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  deceased  poets,  which  is,  to  be  read  with  more  favour  than  the  living ; 

Tanti  est  ut  placeam  tibi,  perire.  * 
Having  been  forced,  for  my  own  necessary  justification,  to  trouble  the  reader  with  this  long  discourse 

4  Metam.  1.  xv,  871.  *  Hor.  1  Ep.  i.  4.5. 

s  Metam.  ).  vi.  304.  »  Hor.  1  Ep.  xi.  9. 

•  Hor.  2  Sat.  i.  60.  »  Martial,  8  £p. 

*  Hor.  3  Carm.  xxvi.  Vixi  puellis,  fcc. 
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of  the  reasons  why  I  trouble  him  also  with  all  the  rest  of  the  book  ;  I  shall  only  add  somewhat  concern 
ing  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  some  other  pieces,  which  I  have  thought  fit  to  reject  in  this  publication  : 
as.  first,  all  those  which  I  wrote  at  school,  from  the  age  of  ten  years,  till  after  fifteen;  for  even  so  far 
backward  there  remain  yet  some  traces  of  me  in  the  little  footsteps  of  a  child  ;  which,  though  they 
were  then  looked  upon  as  commendable  extravagancies  in  a  boy,  (men  setting  a  value  upon  any  kind  of 
fruit  before  the  usual  season  of  it)  yet  I  would  be  loth  to  be  bound  now  to  read  them  all  over  myself; 
and  therefore  should  do  ill  to  expect  that  patience  from  others.  Besides,  they  have  already  past  through 
several  editions,  which  is  a  longer  life  than  uses  to  be  enjoyed  by  infants  that  are  born  before  the  ordi 
nary  terms.  They  had  the  good  fortune  then  to  find  the  world  so  indulgent  (for,  considering  the  time 
of  their  production,  who  could  be  so  hard-hearted  to  be  severe?)  that  I  scarce  yet  apprehend  so  much 
to  be  censured  for  them,  as  for  not  having  made  advances  afterwards  proportionable  to  the  speed  of 
my  setting  out ;  and  am  obliged  too  in  a  manner  by  discretion  to  conceal  and  suppress  them,  as  pro 
mises  and  instruments  under  my  own  hand,  whereby  I  stood  engaged  for  more  than  I  have  been  able  to 
perform  ;  in  which  truly,  if  I  have  failed,  I  have  the  real  excuse  of  the  honestest  sort  of  bankrupts 
which  is,  to  have  been  made  unsolvable  not  so  much  by  their  own  negligence  and  ill  husbandry,  as  by 
some  notorious  accidents  and  public  disasters.  In  the  next  place,  I  have  cast  away  all"such  pieces  as  I 
wrote  during  the  time  of  the  late  troubles,  with  any  relation  to  the  differences  that  caused  them  ;  as, 
among  others,  three  books  of  the  civil  war  itself,  reaching  as  far  as  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  where 
the  succeeding  misfortunes  of  the  party  stopt  the  work. 

As  for  the  ensuing  book,  it  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first  is  a  miscellany  of  several  subjects,  and 
some  of  them  made  when  I  was  very  young,  which  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  tell  the  reader  :  I  know 
not  by  what  chance  I  have  kept  copies  of  them  ;  for  they  are  but  a  very  few  in  comparison  of  those  which 
I  have  lost;  and  I  think  they  have  no  extraordinary  virtue  in  them,  to  deserve  more  care  in  preserva 
tion,  than  was  bestowed  upon  their  brethren;  for  which  I  am  so  little  concerned,  that  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  arrogancy  of  the  word,  when  I  said  I  had  lost  them. 

The  second,  is  called,  The  Mistress,  or  Love- Verses ;  for  so  it  is,  .that  poets  are  scarce  thought 
freemen  of  their  company,  without  paying  some  duties,  and  obliging  themselves  to  be  true  to  love. 
Sooner  or  later  they  must  all  pass  through  that  trial,  like  some  Mahometan  monks,  that  are  bound  by 
their  order,  once  at  least  in  their  life,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca : 

In  furias  ignemque  ruunt :  amor  omnibus  idem*. 

But  we  must  not  always  make  a  judgment  of  their  manners  from  their  writings  of  this  kind;  as  the  Ro^ 
inanists  uncharitably  do  ofBeza,  for  a  few  lascivious  sonnets  composed  by  him  in  his  youth.  It  is  not 
in  this  sense  that  poesy  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  painting  ;  it  is  not  the  picture  of  the  poet,  but  of  things 
and  persons  imagined  by  him.  He  may  be  in  his  own  practice  and  disposition  a  philosopher,  nay  a 
•toic,  and  yet  speak  sometimes  with  the  softness  of  an  amorous  Sappho, 

ferat  &  rubus  asper  amomum*. 

He  professes  too  much  the  use  of  fables  (though  without  the  malice  of  deceiving)  to  have  his  testimony 
taken  even  against  himself.  Neither  would  I  here  be  misunderstood,  as  if  I  affected  so  much  gravity  as 
to  be  ashamed  to  be  thought  really  in  love.  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  have  a  good  opinion  of  any  man, 
who  is  not  at  least  capable  of  being  so.  But  I  speak  it  to  excuse  some  expressions  (if  such  there  be) 
which  may  happen  to  offend  the  severity  of  supercilious  readers :  for  much  excess  is  to  be  allowed  in 
love,  and  even  more  in  poetry,  so  we  avoid  the  two  unpardonable  vices  in  both,  which  are  obscenity 
and  profaneness,  of  which,  I  am  sure,  if  my  words  be  ever  guilty,  they  have  ill  represented  my  thoughts 
and  intentions.  And  if,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  lightness  of  the  matter  here  displease  any  body, 
he  may  find  wherewithal  to  content  his  more  serious  inclinations  in  the  weight  and  height  of  the  ensuing 
arguments.  . 

2  In  the  present  collection,  there  are  fve  parts ;  the  first  of  which  contains  the  juvenile  poems,  men 
tioned  in  p.  15.     Their  history  may  be  seen  in  the  prefaces  prefixed  to  them. 
*  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  244. 
4  Virg.  £cl.  iii.  89. 
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For,  as  for  the  Pindaric^  Odcst,  (which  is  the  third  part)  I  am  in  great  doubt  whether  they  wilt 
be  understood  by  most  readers;  nay,  even  by  very  many  who  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  com 
mon  roads  and  ordinary  tracts  of  poesy.  They  either  are,  or  at  least  were  meant  to  be,  of  that  kind 
of  style  which  Dion.  Halicarnasseus  calls,  MsHAoipyg;  na.1  n$v  ^sri  JEJVOTHTO?,  and  which  he  attri 
butes  to  Alceus.  The  digressions  are  many,  and  sudden,  and  sometimes  long,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  all  lyriques,  and  of  Pindar  above  all  men  living:  the  figures  are  unusual  and  bold,  even  to  temerity, 
and  such  as  I  durst  not  have  to  do  withal  in  any  other  kind  of  poetry :  the  numbers  are  various  and 
irregular,  and  sometimes  (especially  some  of  the  long  ones)  seem  harsh  and  uncouth,  if  the  just  mea 
sures  and  cadences  be  not  observed  in  the  pronunciation.  So  that  almost  all  their  sweetness  and  nu- 
merosity  (which  is  to  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  roughest,  if  rightly  repeated)  lies  in  a  manner 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  reader.  I  have  briefly  described  the  nature  of  these  verses,  in  the  Ode 
entituled,  The  Resurrection:  and  though  the  liberty  of  them  may  incline  a  man  to  believe  them  easy 
to  be  composed,  yet  the  undertaker  will  find  it  otherwise — 

— Utsibi  quivis 

Speret  idem ;  sudet  multum,  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem  5. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  part,  which  is  Davideis,  or  an  heroieal  poem  of  the  troubles  of  David : 
which  I  designed  into  twelve  books ;  not  for  the  tribes'  sake,  but  after  the  pattern  of  our  master  Virgil  • 
and  intended  to  close  all  with  that  most  poetical  and  excellent  elegy  of  David  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan :  for  I  had  no  mind  to  cariy  him  quite  on  to  his  anointing  at  Hebron,  because  it  is  the  custom 
of  heroic  poets  (as  we  see  by  the  examples  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  whom  we  should  do  ill  to  forsake  to 
imitate  others)  never  to  come  to  the  full  end  of  their  stoiy:  but  only  so  near,  that  every  one  may  see 
it ;  as  men  commonly  play  not  out  the  game,  when  it  is  evident  that  they  can  win  it,  hut  lay  down  their 
cards,  and  take  up  what  they  have  won.  This,  I  say,  was  the  whole  design:  in  which  there  are  many 
noble  and  fertile  arguments  behind ;  as  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  Saul  to  the  priests  at  Nob ;  the  several 
flights  and  escapes  of  David,  with  the  manner  of  his  living  in  the  wilderness  j  the  funeral  of  Samuel; 
the  love  of  Abigail ;  the  sacking  of  Ziglag ;  the  loss  and  recovery  of  David's  wives  from  the  Amalekites  j 
the  witch  of  Endor;  the  war  with  the  Philistines;  and  the  battle  of  Gilboa:  all  which  I  meant  to  in 
terweave,  upon  several  occasions,  with  most  of  the  illustrious  stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  em 
bellish  with  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  the  jews,  and  of  other  nations  before  or  at  that  age. 

But  I  have  had  neither  leisure  hitherto,  nor  have  appetite  at  present,  to  finish  the  M-ork,  or  so  much 
as  to  revise  that  part  which  is  done,  with  that  care  which  I  resolved  to  bestow  upon  it,  and  which  the 
dignity  of  the  matter  well  deserves.  For  what  worthier  subject  could  have  been  chosen,  among  all  the 
treasuries  of  past  times,  than  the  life  of  this  young  prince ;  who,  from  so  small  beginnings,  through  such 
infinite  troubles  and  oppositions,  by  such  miraculous  virtues  and  excellencies,  and  with  such  incom 
parable  variety  of  wonderful  actions  and  accidents,  became  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on 
the  most  famous  throne  of  the  whole  earth  ?  Whom  should  a  poet  more  justly  seek  to  honour,  than 
the  highest  person  who  ever  honoured  his  profession  ?  whom  a  Christian  poet,  rather  than  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  and  the  man  who  had  that  sacred  pre-eminence  above  all  other  princes,  to  be 
the  best  and  mightiest  of  that  royal  race  from  whence  Christ  himself,  according  to  the  flesh,  disdained 
not  to  descend  ? 

"When  I  consider  this,  and  how  many  other  bright  and  magnificent  subjects  of  the  like  nature  the  holy 
Scripture  affords  and  proffers,  as  it  were,  to  poesy;  in  the  wise  managing  and  illustrating  whereof  the 
glory  of  God  Almighty  might  be  joined  with  the  singular  utility  and  noblest  delight  of  mankind  ;  it  \» 
not  without  grief  and  indignation,  that  I  behold  that  divine  science  employing  all  her  inexhaustible  riches 
of  wit  and  eloquence,  either  in  the  wicked  and  beggarly  flattery  of  great  persons,  or  the  unmanly  idol 
izing  of  foolish  women,  or  the  wretched  affectation  of  scurril  laughter,  or  at  best  on  the  confused  anti 
quated  dreams  of  senseless  fables  and  metamorphoses.  Amongst  all  holy  and  consecrated  things,  which 
the  Devil  ever  stole  and  alienated  from  the  service  of  the  Deity ;  as  altars,  temples,  sacrifices,  prayers, 
and  the  like ;  there  is  none  that  he  so  universally,  and  so  long,  usurpt,  as  poetiy.  It  is  time  to  recover  i{ 
out  of  the  tyrant's  hands,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  is  the  father  of  it.  It  is  time 
to  baptiie  it  in  Jordan,  for  it  will  never  become  clean  by  bathing  in  the  water  of  Damascus. 

*  Hor.  A.  P.  240. 
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wants,  methinks,  but  the  conversion  of  that  and  the  Jews,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  And  as  men,  before  their  receiving  of  the  faith,  do  not  without  some  carnal  reluctancies  ap 
prehend  the  bonds  and  fetters  of  it,  but  find  it  afterwards  to  be  the  truest  and  greatest  liberty  :  it 
will  rare  no  otherwise  with  this  art,  after  the  regeneration  of  it ;  it  will  meet  with  wonderful  variety  of 
new,  more  beautiful,  and  more  delightful  objects;  neither  will  it  want  room,  by  being  confined  to 
Heaven. 

There  is  not  so  great  a  lye  to  be  found  in  any  poet,  as  the  vulgar  conceit  of  men,  that  lying  is  essen 
tial  to  good  poetry.     Were  there  never  so  wholesome  nourishment  to  be  had  (but  alas  !   it  breeds  no 
thing  but  diseases)  out  of  these  boasted  feasts  of  love  and  fables  ;  yet,  methinks,  the  unalterable  con 
tinuance  of  the  diet  should  make  us  nauseate  it:    for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  serve  up  any  nev/  dish 
of  that  kind.    They  are  all  but  the  cold-meats  of  the  ancients,  new-heated,  and  new  set  forth.     I  do 
not  at  all  wonder  that  the  old  poets  made  some  rich  crops  out  of  these  grounds ;   the  heart  of  the 
soil  was  not  then  wrought  out  with  continual  tillage:  but  what  can  we  expect  now,  who  come  a  glean 
ing,  not  after  the  first  reapers,  but  after  the  very  beggars  ?    Besides,  though  those  mad  stories  of  the 
gods  and  heroes  seem  in  themselves  so   ridiculous ;    yet  they  were  then  the  whole  body  (or  rather 
chaos)  of  the  theology  of  those  times.     They  were  believed  by  all,  but  a  few  philosophers,    and  perhaps 
some  atheists,  and  served  to  good    purpose    among  the  vulgar  (as  pitiful  things   as  they  are),  in. 
strengthening  the  authority  of  law  with  the  terrours  of  conscience,  and  expectation  of  certain  rewards 
and  unavoidable  punishments.     There  was  no  other  religion  ;   and  therefore  that  was  better  than  none 
at  all.     But  to  us,  who  have  no  need  of  them ;  to  us,  who  deride  their  folly,   and  are  wearied  with 
their  impertinencies  ;   they  ought  to  appear  no  better  arguments  for  verse,  than  those  of  their  worthy 
successors,  the  knights-errant.     What  can  we  imagine  more  proper  for  the  ornaments  of  wit  or  learn 
ing  in  the  story  .of  Ducalion  than  in  that  of  Noah  ?  Why  will  not  the  action?  of  Sampson  afford  as  plen 
tiful   matter    as  the    labours    of    Hercules  ?     Why  is    not  Jeptha's  daughter   as  good  a  woman  as 
Iphigenia  ?  and  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan  more  worthy  celebration  than  that  of  Theseus  and 
Perithous  ?    Does  not  the  passage  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  into  the  Holy  Land  yield  incomparably 
more  poetical  variety  than  the  voyages  of  Ulysses  or  .ZEneas  ?  Are  the  obsolete  thread-bare   tales  of 
Thebes  and  Troy  half  so  stored  with  great,   heroical,  and  supernatural  actions  (since  verse  will  needs 
find  or  make  such),  as  the  wars  of  Joshua,  of  the  Judges,  of  David,  and  divers  others?     Can  all  the 
transformations  of  the  gods  give  such  copious  hints  to  flourish  and  expatiate  on,  as  the  true  miracles  of 
Christ,  or  of  his  prophets  and  apostles  ?    What  do  I  instance  in  these  few  particulars  ?    All  the  books 
of  the  Bible  are  either  already  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  poesy,  or  are  the  best  materials 
in  the  world  for  it. 

Yet,  though  they  be  in  themselves  so  proper  to  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  ;  none  but  a  good 
Artist  will  know  how  to  do  it ;  neither  must  we  think  to  cut  and  polish  diamonds  with  so  little  pains  and 
skill  as  we  do  marble.  For,  if  any  man  design  to  compose  a  sacred  poem,  by  only  turning  a  story  of 
the  Scripture,  like  Mr.  Quarle's,  or  some  other  godly  matter,  like  Mr.  Heywood  of  angels,  into 
rhyme ;  he  is  so  far  from  elevating  of  poesy,  that  he  only  abases  divinity.  In  brief,  he  who  can  write 
a  prophane  poem  well,  may  write  a  divine  one  better;  but  he  who  can  do  that  but  ill,  will, do  this  much 
worse.  The  same  fertility  of  invention;  the  same  wisdom  of  disposition;  the  same  judgment  in  ob 
servance  of  decencies ;  the  same  lustre  and  vigour  of  elocution ;  the  same  modesty  and  majesty  of 
number;  briefly,  the  same  kind  of  habit,  is  required  to  both :  only  this  latter  allows  better  stuff,  and 
therefore  would  look  more  deformidly,  ill  drest  irj  it.  I  am  far  from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  ful 
filled  the  duty  of  this  weighty  undertaking:  but  sure  I  am,  there  is  nothing  yet  in  our  language. .  (nor 
perhaps  in  any)  that  is  in  any  degree  answerable  to  the  idea  that  I  conceive  of  it.  And  I  shall  be  am 
bitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  imperfect  attempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the 
courage  and  industry  of  some  ether  persons,  who  maybe  better  able  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and 
successfully. 
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BOOKSELLER'S    ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1674. 

JL  HE  following  Poems  of  Mr.  Cowley  being  much  inquired  after,  and  very  scarce  (the  town  hardly 
affording  one  book,  though  it  hath  been  four  times  printed)  we  thought  this  fifth  edition  could  not  fail  of 
be  ng  well  received  by  the  world.  Ws  presume  one  reason  why  they  were  omitted  in  the  last  collection, 
was,because  the  propriety  of  this  copy  belonged  not  to  he  same  person  that  published  those :  but  the  recep 
tion  they  had  found  appears  by  the  several  impressions  through  which  they  had  passed.  We  dare  not  say 
they  are  equally  perfect  with  those  written  by  the  author  in  his  riper  j^ears,  yet  certainly  they  are  such 
as  deserve  not  to  be  buried  in  obscurity.  We  presume  the  author's  judgment  of  them  is  most  reasonable 
to  appeal  to ;  and  you  will  find  him  (allowing  grains  of  modesty)  give  them  no  small  character.  His 
words  are  in  the  3d  page  of  his  preface  before  his  former  published  poems  6. 

You  find  our  excellent  author  likewise  mentioning  and  reciting  part  of  these  poems,  in  his  "  Several 
Discourses  by  way  of  Essays  in  Verse  and  Prose,  in  the  1 1th  Discourse  treating  of  himself."  These  we 
suppose  a  sufficient  authority  for  our  reviving  them  ;  and  sure  there  is  no  ingenuous  reader  to  whom  the 
smallest  remains  of  Mr.  Cowley  will  be  unwelcome.  His  poems  are  every  where  the  copy  of  his  mind  ; 
so  that  by  this  supplement  to  his  other  volume  you  have  the  picture  of  that  so  deservedly  eminent  man 
from  almost  his  childhood  to  his  latest  years,  the  bud  and  bloom  of  his  spring  j  the  warmth  of  his  sum 
mer  ;  the  richness  and  perfection  of  his  autumn.  But,  for  the  reader's  further  curiosity,  we  refer  him 
\p  the  author's  following  preface  to  them,  published  by  himself. 

6  See  the  Author's  Preface  above,  p.  45. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

JOHN 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN,  AND  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 
MY  LORD, 

1  MIGHT  well  fear,  lest  these  my  rude  and  unpolished  lines  should  offend  four  honourable  survey; 
but  that  I  hope  your  nobleness  will  rather  smile  at  the  faults  committed  by  a  child,  than  censure  them. 
Howsoever  I  desire  your  lordship's  pardon,  for  presenting  things  so  unworthy  to  your  view;  and  to  accept 
the  good- will  of  him,  \\  ho  in  all  duty  is  bound  to  be 

your  lordship's 

most  humble  servant, 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 
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THE 

AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

TO   HIS 

JUVENILE  POEMS. 

JA/EADER!  (I  know  not  yet  whether  gentle  or  no)  some,  I  knew,  have  been  angry  (I  dare  not  assume 
the  honour  of  their  envy)  at  my  poetical  boldness,  and  blamed  in  mine,  what  commends  other  fruits,  car- 
liness :  others,  who  are  either  of  a  weak  faith,  or  strong  malice,  have  thought  me  like  a  pipe,  which 
never  sounds  but  when  it  is  blowed  in,  and  read  me,  not  as  Abraham  Cowley,  but  Authorem  Anonymum. 
To  the  first  1  answer,  that  it  is  an  envious  frost  which  nips  the  blossoms,  because  they  appear  quickly :  to 
the  latter,  that  he  is  the  worst  homicide  who  strives  to  murder  another's  fame :  to  both,  that  it  is  a  ridi 
culous  folly  to  condemn  or  laugh  at  the  stars,  because  the  Moon  and  Sun  shine  brighter.  The  small  fire 
I  have  is  rather  blown  than  extinguished  by  this  wind.  For  the  itch  of  poesy,  by  being  angered,  increas- 
eth ;  by  nibbing,  spreads  farther ;  which  appears  in  that  I  have  ventured  upon  this  third  edition. 
Wfiat  though  it  be  neglected  ?  It  is  not,  I  am  sure,  the  first  book  which  hath  lighted  tobacco,  or  been 
employed  by  cooks  and  grocers.  If  in  all  men's  judgments  it  suffer  shipwreck,  it  shall  something  con 
tent  me,  that  it  hath  pleased  myself  and  the  bookseller.  In  it  you  shall  find  one  argument  (and  I  hope 
I  shall  need  rto  more)  to  confute  unbelievers :  which  is,  that  as  mine  age,  and  consequently  experience 
(which  is  yet  but  little)  hath  increased,  so  they  have  not  left  my  poesy  flagging  behind  them.  I  should 
not  be  angry  to  see  any  one  burn  my  Piramus  and  Thisbe,  nay,  I  would  do  it  myself,  but  that  I  hope  a 
pardon  may  easily  be  gotten  for  the  errours  of  ten  years  age,.  My  Constantius  and  Philetus  confesses  me 
two  years  older  when  I  writ  it.  The  rest  were  made  since,  upon  several  occasions,  and  perhaps  do  not 
belie  the  time  of  theii  birth.  Such  as  they  are,  they  were  created  by  me:  but  their  fate  lies  in  your 
hands ;  it  is  only  you  can  effect,  that  neither  the  bookseller  repent  himself  of  his  charge  in  printing 
them,  nor  I  of  my  labour  in  composing  them.  Farewell. 

A.  COWLED. 


TO  THE  READER. 

J.  CALLED  the  buskin'd  muse,  Melpomene, 

And  told  her  what  sad  story  I  would  write : 

She  wept  at  hearing  such  a  tragedy, 

Though  wont  in  mournful  ditties  to  delight. 
If  thou  dislike  these  sorrowful  lines,  then  know, 
My  muse  with  tears,  not  with  conqeits,  did  flow* 

And,  as  she  my  unabler  quill  did  guide, 

Her  briny  tears  did  on  the  paper  fall; 

If  then  unequal  numbers  be  espied, 

Oh,  Reader !  do  not  that  my  errour  call ; 

But  think  her  tears  defac'd  it,  and  blame  then 
My  Muse's  grief,  and  not  my  missing  pen. 

A.  COWLEY. 
YOL,  Til.  E 
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ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


CONSTANTIA  AND  PHILETVS. 

T  SING  two  constant  lovers'  various  fate, 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  equally  attend 

Their  loves ;  their  rivals'  envy,  parents'  hate: 

I  sing  their  woeful  life  and  tragic  end. 
Aid  me,  ye  gods,  this  story  to  rehearse, 
This  mournful  tale,  and  favour  every  verse  ! 

In  Florence,  for  her  stately  buildings  fam'd, 

And  lofty  roofs  that  emulate  the  sky, 

There  dwelt  a  lovely  maid.  Constantia  named, 

Fam'd  for  the  beauty  of  all  Italy. 

Her,  lavish  Nature  did  at  first  adorn 
With  Pallas'  soul  in  Cytherea's  form : 

And,  framing  her  attractive  eyes  so  bright, 
Spent  all  her  wit  in  study,  that  they  might 
Keep  Earth  from  chaos  and  eternal  night ; 
But  envious  Death  destroyed  their  glorious  light. 

Expect  not  beauty  then,  since  she  did  part ; 

For  in  her  Nature  wasted  all  her  art. 
Her  hair  was  brighter  than  the  beams  which  are 
A  crown  to  Phoebus  ;  and  her  breath  so  sweet, 
It  did  transcend  Arabian  odours  far, 
Or  smelling  flowers,wherewith  the  Spring  doth  greet 

Approaching  Summer ;  teeth,  like  falling  snow 

For  white,  were  placed  in  a  double  row. 

Her  wit,  excelling  praise,  even  all  admire  ; 
Her  speech  was  so  attractire,  it  might  be 
A  cause  to  raise  the  mighty  Pallas'  ire, 
And  stir  up  envy  from  that  deity. 

The  maiden  lilies  at  her  sight 

Wax'd  pale  with  envy , and  from  thence  grew  wh  i  te. 

She  was  in  birth  and  parentage  as  high 
As  in  her  fortune  great  or  beauty  rare ; 
And  to  her  virtuous  mind's  nobility 
The  gifts  of  Fate  and  Nature  doubled  were ; 
That  in  her  spotless  soul  and  lovely  face 
You  might  have  seen  each  deity  and  grace. 

The  scornful  boy,  Adonis,  viewing  her, 
Would  Venus  still  despise,  yet  her  desire ; 
Each  who  but  saw,  was  a  competitor 
And  rival,  scorch'd  alike  with  Cupid's  fire. 


The  glorious  beams  of  her  fair  eyes  did  more, 
And  light  beholders  on  their  way  to  love. 

Among  her  many  suitors,   a  young  knight, 
'Bove  others  wounded  with  the  majesty 
Of  her  fair  presence,  presseth  most  in  sight ; 
Yet  seldom  his  desire  can  satisfy 

With  that  blest  object,  or  her  rareness  see  ; 

For  Beauty's  guard  is  watchful  Jealousy. 

Oft  times,  that  he  might  see  his  dearest  fair, 
Upon  his  stately  jennet  he  in  th'  way 
Hides  by  her  house  j  who  neighs,  as  if  he  were 
Proud  to  be  view'd  by  bright  Constantia. 
But  his  poor  master,  though  to  see  her  move 
His  joy,  dares  show  no  look  betraying  love. 

Soon  as  the  Morning  left  her  rosy  bed, 
And  all  Heaven's  smaller  lights  were  driven  away, 
She,  by  her  friends  and  near  acquaintance  led, 
Like  other  maids,  would  walk  at  break  of  day : 
Aurora  blush'd  to  see  a  sight  unknown, 
To  behold  cheeks  more  beauteous  than  her  own. 

Th'  obsequious  lover  follows  still  her  train, 
And  where  they  go,  that  way  his  journey  feigns : 
Should  they  turn  back,  he  would  turn  back  again  ; 
For  with  his  love,  his  business  does  remain. 
Nor  is  it  strange  he  should  be  loth  to  part 
From  her,  whose  eyes  had  stole  away  his  heart, 

Philetus  he  was  call'd,  sprung  from  a  race 
Of  noble  ancestors ;  but  greedy  Time 
And  envious  Fate  had  laboured  to  deface 
The  glory  which  in  his  great  stock  did  shine : 

Small  his  estate,  unfitting  her  degree ; 

But  blinded  Love  could  no  such  difference  see. 

Yet  he  by  chance  had  hit  his  heart  aright, 
And  dipt  his  arrow  in  Constantia's  eyes, 
Blowing  a  fire  that  would  destroy  him  quite, 
Unless  such  flames  within  her  heart  should  rise. 
But  yet  he  fears,  because  he  blinded  is, 
Though  he  have  shot  him  right,  her  heart  he'll 
miss. 

Unto  Love's  altar  therefore  he  repairs, 
And  offers  up  a  pleasing  sacrilice; 
Entreating  Cupid,  with  inducing  prayers, 
To  look  upon  and  ease  his  miseries  : 
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Where  having:  wept,  recovering  breath  again, 
Thus  to  immortal  Love  he  did  complain  : 

'  Oh,  mighty  Cupid  !   whose  unbounded  sway 
Hath  often  rul'd  th'  Olympian  thunderer ; 
Whom  all  ccelestial  deities  obey ; 
Whom  men  and  gods  both  reverence  and  fear  ! 

Oh  force  Constantia's  heart  to  yield  to  love  ! 

Of  all  thy  works  the  master-piece  'twill  prove. 

"  And  let  me  not  affection  vainly  spend, 
But  kindle  flames  in  her  like  those  in  me; 
Yet  if  that  gift  my  fortune  doth  transcend, 
Grant  that  her  charming  beauty  1  may  see  ! 
For  ever  view  those  eyes,  whose  charming  light, 
More  than  the  world  besides,  does  please  my 
sight. 

"  Those  who  contemn  thy  sacred  deity, 

Laugh  at  thy  power,    make    them    thine  anger 

know: 

I  faultless  am  ;  what  honour  can  it  be, 
Only  to  wound  your  slave  and  spare  your  foe  ?" 
Here  tears  and  sighs  speak  his  imperfect  moan, 
In  language  far  more  moving  than  his  own. 

Home  he  retir'd,  his  soul  he  brought  not  home ; 
Just  like  a  ship,  while  every  mounting  wave, 
TossM  by  enraged  Boreas  up  and  down, 
Threatens  tbe  mariner  with  a  gaping  grave ; 
Such  did  his  case,  such  did  his  state  appear, 
Alike  distracted  between  hope  and  fear. 

Thinking  her  love  he  never  shall  obtain, 

One  morn  he  haunts  the  woods,  and    doth  com 
plain 

Of  Us  unhappy  fate,  but  all  in  vain ; 

Ai  d  thus  fond  Echo  answers  him  again  : 
It  mov'd  Aurora,  and  she  wept  to  hear, 
Dewing  the  verd^ant  grass  with  many  a  tear, 


THE  ECHO. 

"  OH  !  what  hath  caus'd  my  killing  miseries  ?" 

"  EYES,"    Echo  said.  "  What  hath  detained  my 
"  ease  ?» 

"  EASE,"  straight  the  reasonable  nymph  replies. 

*'  That  nothing  Can  my  troubled  mind  appease  ?" 
"  PEACE,"  Echo  answers.  "What,  is  any  nigh  ?" 
Philetus  said.     She  quickly  utters,  *'  I." 

"  Is't  E<;ho  answers  ?  tell  me  then  thy  will :» 
"  I  WILL,"  she  said.    "  What  shall  I  get,"  says  he, 
"  By  loving  still  ?"  To  which  she  answers,  "  *!LL." 
"  111 !  Shall  I  void  of  wish'd-for  pleasures  die  ?" 
"  I."  "  Shall  not  I,  who  toil  in  ceaseless  pain, 
"  Some  pleasure  know  ?"    "  No,"    she  replies 
again. 

"  False  and  inconstant  nymph,  thou  lyest  '."said 

he; 

"  THOU  LYEST,"  she  said  ;  "And  I  descrv'd  her  hate, 
If  I  should  thee  believe."   "  BELIEVJE,"  saith  she. 
"  For  why  ?   thy  idle  words  are  of  no  weight." 
"WEIGHT,"  she  answers.  "  Therefore  Til  depart." 
To  which  resounding  Echo  answers,  "  PART." 

THEN  from  the  woods  with  wounded  heart  he  goes, 
Filling  with  legions  of  fresh  thoughts  his  mind. 
He  quarrels  with  himself,  because  his  woes 
Spring  from  himself,  yet  can  no  rned'cine  find  : 
He  weeps  to  quench  the  fires  that  burn  in  him, 
But  tears  do  fall  to  th'  earth,  flames  are  within. 


morning-banisb/d  darkness,  nor  black  night 
Sy  her  alternate  course  expell'd  the  day, 
!n  which  Philetus  by  a  constant  rite 
\t  Cupid's  altars  did  not  weep  and  pray  ; 
And  yet  he  nothing  reap'd  for  all  his  pain, 
But  care  and  sorrow  was  his  only  gain. 

Rut  now  at  last  the  pitying  god,  o'ercome 
By  constant  votes  and  tears,  fix'd  in  her  heart 
A  golden  shaft,  and  she  is  now  become 
A  suppliant  to  Love,  that  with  like  dart 

He'd  wound  Philetus  ;  does  with  tears  implore 
Aid  from  that  power,  she  so  much  scorn' d  be 
fore. 

Little  she  thinks  she  kept  Philetus'  heart 
[n  her  seorch'd  breast,  becaus0  her  own  she  gave 
To  him.     Since  either  suffers  equal  smart, 
And  a  like  measure  in  their  torments  have  : 

His  soul,  his  griefs,  his  fires,  now  her's  are  grown: 
Her  heart,  her  mind,  her  love,  is  his  alone. 

Whilst  thoughts  'gainst  thoughts  rise  up  in  mu 
tiny, 

She  took  a  lute  (being  far  from  any  ears) 
And  tun'd  this  song,  posing  that  harmony 
Which  poets  atti  ibute  to  heavenly  spheres. 

Thus  had  she  sung  when  her  dear  love  was  slain, 
She'd  surely  call'd  him  back  from  Styx  again, 

THE  SOXG. 

TO  whom  shall  I  my  sorrows  show  ? 

Not  to  Love,  for  he  is  blind  : 
And  my  Philetus  doth  not  know 

The  inward  torment  of  my  mind. 
And  all  these  senseless  walls,  which  are 
Now  round  about  me,  cannot  hear ; 

For,  if  they  could,  they  sure  would  weep, 

And  with  my  griefs  relent : 
LTnless  their  willing  tears  they  keep, 

Till  1  from  Earth  am  sent. 
Then  I  believe  they  '11  all  deplore 
My  fate,  since  1  taught  them  before. 

I  willingly  would  weep  my  store, 

If  th'  flood  would  land  thy  love, 
My  dear  Philetus,  on  the  shore 

Of  my  heart ;  but,  should'st  thou  prore 
Afraid  of  flames,  know  the  fires  are 
But  bonfires  for  thy  coining  there. 

THEN  tears  in  envy  of  her  speech  did  flow 
From  her  fair  eyes,  as  if  it  seem'd  that  there 
Her  burning  flame  had  melted  hills  of  snow, 
And  so  dissolv'd  them  into  many  a  tear; 
Which,  Nilus-like,  did  quickly  overflow, 
And  quickly  caus'd  new  serpent  griefs  to  grow. 
Here  stay,  my  Muse ;  for  if  I  should  recite 
Her  mournful  language,  I  should  make  you  we«p 
Like  her,  a  flood,  and  so  not  see  to  write 
Such  lines  as  I,  and  th'  age  requires,  to  keep 
Me  from  gtern  Death,  or  with  victorious  rhyme 
Revenge    their  master's  death,    and    conquer 
Time. 

By  this  time,  chance  and  his  own  industry 
Had  help'd  Philetus  forward,  that  he  grew 
Acquainted  with  her  brother,  so  that  he 
Might,  by  this  means,   his  bright  Conslantia  view  • 
And,  as  time^erv'd,  show  her  his  misery  : 
This  was  the  first  act  in  his  tragedy. 
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Thus  to  himself,  sooth' d  by  his  flattering  state, 
lie  said  ;    "  How  shall  I  thank  thoe  for  this  gain, 
O  Cupid !  or  reward  my  helping  Fate, 
Which  sweetens  all  my  sorrows,  all  my  pain  ? 
What  husbandman  would  any  pains  refuse, 
To  reap  at  last  such  fruit,  his  labour's  use  ?" 
But,  when  he  wisely  weigh'd  his  doubtful  state, 
Seeing  his  griefs  link'd  like  an  endless  chain 
To  following  woes,  he  would  when  'twas  too  late 
Quench  his  hot  flames,  and  idle  love  disdain. 
But  Cupid,  when  his  heail  was  set  on  fire, 
Had  burnt  his  wings,    who  could  not  then  retire. 

The  wounded  youth  and  kind  Philocrates 
(So  was  her  brother  call'd)  grew  soon  so  dear, 
So  true  and  constant  in  their  amities, 
And  in  that  league  so  strictly  joined  were, 

That  death  itself  could  not  their  friendship  sever, 
But,  as  they  liv'd  in  love,  they  died  together. 

If  one  be  melancholy,  th'  other's  sad; 
If  one  be  sick,  the  other's  surely  ill  ; 
And  if  Pbiletus  any  sorrow  had, 
Philocrates  was  partner  in  it  still : 

Pylades'  soul,  and  mad  Orestes',  was 

In  these,  if  we  believe  Pythagoras. 

Oft  in  the  woods  Philetus  walks,  and  there 
Exclaims  against  his  fate,  fate  too  unkind  : 
With  speaking  tears  his  griefs  he  doth  declare, 
And  with  sad  sighs  instructs  the  angry  wind 

To  sigh  ;  and  did  ev'n  upon  that  prevail ; 

It  groaii'd  to  hear  Philetus'  mournful  tale. 

The  crystal  brooks,  which  gently  run  between 
The  shadowingtrees,  and,as  they  through  them  pass, 
Water  the  earth,  and  keep  the  meadows  green, 
Giving  a  colour  to  the  verdant  grass, 
Hearing  Philetus  tell  his  woeful  state, 
In  show  of  grief  run  murmuring  at  his  fate. 

Philomel  answers  him  again,  and  shows, 
In  her  best  language,  her  sad  history, 
And  in  a  mournful  sweetness  tells  her  woes, 
Denying  to  be  pos'd  in  misery  : 

Constantia  he,  she  Tereus,  Tereus,  cries  ; 

With  him  both  grief,  and  grief's  expression,  vies. 

Philocrates  must  needs  his  sadness  know, 
Willing  in  ills,  as  well  as  joys,  to  share, 
Nor  will  on  them  the  name  of  friends  bestow, 
Who  in  light  sport,  not  sorrow,  partners  are. 

Who  leaves  to  guide  the  ship  when  storms  arise, 

Is  guilty  both  of  sin  and  cowardice. 

But  when  his  noble  friend  perceiv'd  that  he 
Yielded  to  tyrant  Passion  more  and  more, 
Desirous  to  partake  his  malady, 
He  watches  him,  in  hope  to  cure  his  sore 
By  counsel,  and  recall  the  poisonous  dart, 
When  it,  alas  !  was  fixed  in  his  heart. 

When  in  the  woods,  places  best  fit  for  care, 
He  to  himself  did  his  past  griefs  recite, 
Th'obsequious  friend  straight  follows  him, and  there 
Ttoth  hide  himself  from  sad  Philetus'  sight ; 

Who  thus  exclaims  (for  a  swoln  heart  would  break 
If  it  for  vent  of  sorrow  might  not  speak) : 
"  Oh!  ,1  am  lost,  not  in  this  desert  wood, 
But  in  love's  pathless  labyrinth  ;   there  I 
My  health,  each  joy  and  pleasure  counted  good, 
.Have  lost,  and,  which  is  more,  my  liberty  ; 
And  now  am  forc'd  to  let  him  sacrifice 
My  heartj  for  rash  believing  of  my  eyes. 


Long  have  I  staid,  but  yet  have  no  relief; 
ng  have  L  lov'd,  yet  have  no  favour  shown  ; 
Because  she  knows  not  of  my  killing  grief, 
nd  I  have  fear'd  to  make  my  sorrows  known. 
For  why  ?  alas  !   if  she  should  once  but  dart 
Disdainful  looks,  'twould  break  my  captiv'd  heart. 

But  how  should  she,  ere  I  impart  my  love, 
leward  my  ardent  flame  with  like  desire  ? 
But  when  I  speak,  if  she  should  angry  prove, 

ugh  at  my  flowing  tears,  and  scorn  my  fire  ? 

Why,  he  who  hath  all  sorrows  borne  before, 

Needeth  not  tear  to  be  opprest  with  more." 

Philocrates  no  longer  can  forbear, 
iuns  to  his  friend,  and  sighing,  "  Oh  !"  said  he, 
My  dear  Philetus  !  be  thyself,  and  swear 

To  rule  that  passion  which  now  masters  thee, 
And  all  thy  reason  ;  but,  if  it  can't  be, 
Give  to  thy  love  but  eyes,  that  it  may  see." 

Amazement  strikes  him  dumb  ;  what  shall  he  do  > 
Should  he  reveal  his  love,  he  fears  'twould  prove 
A  hindrance  ;  and,  should  he  deny  to  shew, 
It  might  perhaps  his  dear  friend's  anger  m&ve : 
These  doubts,  like  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  stand, 
Whilst  Cupid,  a  blind  pilot,  doth  command. 

At  last  resolv'd  :   "  How  shall  I  seek,"  said  he, 
T'  excuse  myself,  dearest  Philocrates  ! 

That  1  from  thee  have  hid  this  secrecy  ? 

Yet  censure  not;  give  me  first  leave  to  ease  [known 
My  case  with  words  :  my  grief  you  should  have 
Ere  this,  if  that  my  heart  had  been  my  own. 

"  1  am  all  love  ;  my  heart  was  burnt  with  fire 
From  two  bright  suns.whichdoall  light  disclose  j 
First  kindling  in  my  breast  the  flame  desire  : 
But,  like  the  rare  Arabian  bird,  there  rose, 
From  my  heart's  ashes,  never  quenched  Love, 
Which  now  this  torment  in  my  soul  doth  move. 

"  Ol> !  let  not  then  my  passion  cause  your  hate 
Nor  let  my  choice  offend  you,  or  detain 
Your  ancient  friendship  ;  'tis,  alas !  too  late 
To  call  my  firm  affection  back  again : 

No  physic  can  re-cure  my  weaken'd  state, 
The  wound  is  grown  too  great,  too  desperate." 

"  But  counsel,"  said  his  friend,  "  a  remedy 
Which  never  fails  the  patient,  may  at  least, 
If  not  quite  heal  your  mind's  infirmity, 
Assuage  your  torment,  and  procure  some  rest. 
But  there  is  no  physician  can  apply 
A  med'cine  ere  he  know  the  malady." 

"  Then  hear  me,"  said  Philetus;  "but  why?  Stay 

I  will  not  toil  thee  with  my  history ; 

For  to  remember  sorrows  past  away, 

Is  to  renew  an  old  calamity. 

He  who  acquainteth  others  with  his  moan, 
Adds  to  his  friend's  grief,  but  not  cures  hi  sown." 

"  But,"  said  Philocrates,  "  'tis  best,  in  woe, 
TO  have  a  faithful  partner  of  their  care ; 
That  burthen  may  be  undergone  by  two, 
Which  is  perhaps  too  great  for  one  to  bear. 
I  should  mistrust  your  love,  to  hide  from  me 
Your  thoughts,  and  tax  you  of  inconstancy." 

What  shall  he  do  ?  or  with  what  language  frame 
Excuse  ?   He  must  resolve  not  to  deny, 
But  open  his  close  thoughts  and  inward  flame  : 
With  that,  as  prologue  to  his  tragedy, 

He  sigh'd,  as  if  they'd  cool  his  torments'  ire, 
When  they,  alas .!  di$  blow  the,  raging  fir«.  ' 
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"  Wlien  years  first  sty  I'd  me  twenty,  I  began 
To  sport  with  catching  snares  that  Love  had  set : 
Like  birds  that  flutter  round  the  gin  till  ta'en, 
Or  (he  poor  fly  caught  in  Ararhne's  net, 
Even  so  I  sported  with  her  beauty's  light, 
Till  I  at  last  grew  blind  with  too  much  sight. 

"  First  it  came  stealing  on  me,  whilst  1  thought 
'Twas  easy  to  repel  it ;  but  as  fire, 
Though  but  a  spark,  soon  into  flames  is  brought, 
So  mine  grew  great,  and  quickly  mounted  higher  ; 

Which  so  have   scorch'd  my  love-struck  soul 
that  1 

Still  live  in  torment,  yet  each  minute  die." 

"  Who  is  it,"  said  Philocrates,  "  can  move 

With  charming  eyes  such  deep  affection  ? 

I  may  perhaps  assist  you  in  your  love  ; 

Two  can  effect  more  than  yourself  alone. 
My  counsel  this  thy  errour  may  reclaim, 
Or  my  salttears  quench  thy  destructive  flame." 

«'  Nay,"  said  Philetus,  "  oft  my  eyes  do  flow 
Like  Nilus,  when  it  scorns  th'  opposed  shore  j 
Yet  all  the  watery  plenty  I  bestow, 
Is  to  my  flame  an  oil  that  feeds  it  more. 
So  feme  reports  o'  th'  Dodonean  spring, 
That  lightens  all  those  which  are  put  therein. 

"  But,  being  you  desire  to  know  her,  she 
Is  call'd"  (with  that  his  eyes  let  fall  a  shower, 
As  if  they  fain  would  drown  the  memory 
Of  his  life-keeper's  name)  "  Constantia — "  More 
Grief  would  not  let  him  utter ;  tears,  the  best 
Expresses  of  true  sorrow,  spoke  the  rest. 

To  which  his  noble  friend  did  thus  reply  : 
•'  And  was  this  all  ?  Whate'eryour  grief  would  ease 
Though  a  far  greater  task,  believe't,  for  thee 
It  should  be  soon  done  by  Philocrates  : 

Think  all  your  wish  perform'd;  but  see,the  day, 
Tir'd  with  its  heat,  is  hasting  now  away  !" 

Home  from  the  silent  woods  Night  bids  them  go  : 
But  sad  Philetus  can  no  comfort  find ; 
What  in  the  day  he  fears  of  future  woe, 
At  night  in  dreams,  like  truth,  affrights  his  mind. 
Why  dost  thou  vex  him,  Love  ?  Could' st  thou  bu 
Thou  would'st  thyself  Philetus'  rival  be.        [see 

Philocrates,  pitying  his  doleful  moan, 
And  wounded  with  the  sorrows  of  his  friend, 
Brings  him  to  fair  Constantia  ;  where  alone 
He  might  impart  his  love,  and  either  end 
His  fruitless  hopes,  nipt  by  her  coy  disdain, 
Or,  by  her  liking,  his  wisht  joys  attain. 

«*  Fairest,"  said  he,  "  whom  the  bright  Heavens  d 
cover, 

Do  not  these  tears,  these  speaking  tears,  despise ! 

These  heaving  sighs  of  a  submissive  lover, 

Thus  struck  to  th'  earth  by  your  all-dazzling  eyes! 
And  do  not  you  contemn  that  ardent  flame, 
Which  from  yourself,  yourownfair  beauty,  cam 

"  Trust  me,  I  long  have  hid  my  love ;  but  now 

Am  ibrc'd  to  show't,  such  is  my  inward  smart ! 

And  you  alone,  fair  saint !  the  means  do  know 

To  heal  the  wound  of  my  consuming  heart. 

Then,  since  it  only  in  your  power  doth  lie 

To  kill  or  save,  Oh  !  help,  or  else  1  die." 

His  gently  creel  love  did  thus  reply ; 
*'  I  for  your  pain  am  grieved,  and  would  do, 
Without  impeachmen-  of  my  chastity 
And  honour,  any  thing  might  pleasure  you. 


Kut,  if  beyond  those  limits  you  demand, 
[  must  not  answer,  sir,  nor  understand.'' 

Believe  me,  virtuous  maiden !  my  desire 
s  chaste  and  pious  as  thy  virgin  thought ; 
o  flash  of  lust,  'tis  no  dishonest  fire, 

hich  goes  as  soon  as  it  was  quickly  brought  i 

Exit  as  thy  beauty  pure  ;  which  let  not  be 

Eclipsed  by  disdain  and  cruelty  !" 

Oh  !  how  shall   I  reply  ?"   she  cry'd,  "  thou  'st 
y  soul,  and  therefore  take  thy  victory :         [WOE 
iy  eyes  and  speeches  have  my  heart  o'ercome, 
id  if  I  should  deny  thee  love,  then  I 
Should  be  a  tyrant  to  myself :  that  fire 
Which  is  kept  close  burns  with  the  greatest  ire. 

Yet  do  not  count  my  yielding  lightness,  now  j 
mpute  it  rather  to  my  ardent  love  ; 
by  pleasing  carriage  won  me  long  ago, 
nd  pleading  Beauty  did  myliking  move  j     [might 
Thy  eyes,  which  draw  like  loadstones  with  their 
The  hardest  hearts,   won  mine  to  leave  me 
quite." 

Oh !   I  am  rapt  above  the  reach,"  said  he, 
Of  thought  j  my  soul  already  feels  the  bliss  [thee 
Of  Heaven  :  when,  sweet,  my  thoughts  once  tax  but 
Vith  any  crime,  may  I  lose  all  happiness 
Is  wish'd  for:  both  your  favour  here,  and  dead, 
May  the  just  gods  pour  vengeance  on  my  head!" 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  this  (behold  their  fate  !) 
Constantia's  father  enterM  in  the  room, 
Vhen  glad  Philetus,  ignorant  of  his  state, 
•visses  her  cheeks,  more  red  than  setting  Sun, 
Or  else  the  Morn,blushingthrough  clouds  of  water, 
To  see  ascending  Sol  congratulate  her. 

ust  as  the  guilty  prisoner  fearful  stands, 

leading  his  fatal  Theta  in  the  brows 
Of  him  who  both  his  life  and  death  commands, 

£re  from  his  mouth  he  the  sad  sentence  knows : 
Such  was  his  state  to  see  her  father  come, 
Nor  wish'd-for,  nor  expected,  in  the  room. 

fh'  enrag'd  old  man  bids  him  no  more  to  dare 
Such  bold  intrusion  in  that  house,  nor  be 
At  any  time  with  his  lov'd  daughter  there, 
Till  he  had  given  him  such  authority : 

But  to  depart,  since  she  her  love  did  show  him, 
Was  living  death,  with  lingering  torments,  to  him. 

This  being  known  to  kind  Philocrates, 
He  chears  his  friend,  bidding  him  banish  fear, 
And  by  some  letter  his  griev'd  mind  appease, 
And  show  her  that  which  to  her  friendly  ear 
Time  gave  no  leave  to  tell :   and  thus  his  quill 
Declares  to  her  the  absent  lover's  will. 

THE  LETTER. 

PHILETUS  TO   CONSTANTIA. 

I  TRUST,  dear  soul,  my  absence  cannot  move 
You  to  forget  or  doubt  my  ardent  love : 
For,  were  there  any  means  to  see  you,  I 
Would  run  through  death,  and  all  the  misery 
Fate  could  inflict ;  that  so  the  world  might  say, 
In  life  and  death  I  lov'd  Constantia. 
Then  let  not,  dearest  sweet,  our  absence  part 
Our  loves,  but  each  breast  keep  the  other's  heart; 
Give  warmth  to  one  another,  till  there  rise 
From  all  our  labours  and  our  industries 
The  long-expected  fruits  :  have  patience,  sweet! 
There's  no  man  whom  the  summer  pleasures  greei 
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Before  he  taste  the  winter ;  none  can  say, 
Ere  night  was  gone,  he  saw  the  rising  day. 

So,  when  we  once  have  wasted  Sorrow's  night, 
The  Sun  of  Comfort  then  shall  give  us  light. 

PHILETUS, 

his,  when  Constantia  read,  she  thought  her  state 
Most  happy,  by  Philetus'  constancy 
And  perfect  love  :  she  thanks  her  nattering  fate, 
Kisses  the  paper,  till  with  kissing  she 

The  welcome  characters  doth  dull  and  stain  : 
Then  thus  with  ink  and  tears  writes  back  again. 

CONSTANTIA  TO  PHILETUS. 

YOUR  absence,  sir,  though  it  be  long,  yet 
Neither  forget  nor  doubt  your  constancy. 
Nor  need  you  fear  that  I  should  yield  unto 
Another,  what  to  your  true  love  i.s  due. 
My  heart  is  yours ;  it  is  not  in  my  claim, 
Nor  have  I  power  to  take  it  back  again. 
There's  nought  but  death  can  part  our  souls  ;  no 

time, 

Or  angiy  friends,  shall  make  my  love  decline : 
But  for  the  harvest  of  our  hopes  I'll  stay, 
Unless  Death  cut  it,  ere  'tis  ripe,  away. 

CONSTANTIA. 

Oh  !  how  this  letter  seem'd  to  raise  his  pride ! 
Prouder  was  he  of  this  than  Phaeton, 
When  he  did  Phoebus'  flaming  chariot  guide, 
Unknowing  of  the  danger  was  to  come  : 

Prouder  than  Jason,  when  from  Colchos  he 

Returned  with  the  fleece's  victory. 

But  ere  the  autumn,  which  fair  Ceres  crown'd, 
Had  paid  the  sweating  plowman's  greediest  prayer, 
And  by  the  fall  disrobed  the  gaudy  ground 
Of  all  those  ornaments  it  us'd  to  wear  ; 

Them  kind  Philocrates  t'  each  other  brought, 
Where  they  this  means  t'  enjoy  their  freedom 
wrought. 

"  Sweet  fair-one,"  said  Philetus,  since  the  time 
Favours  our  wish,  and  does  afford  us  leave 
T'  enjoy  our  loves ;  oh,  let  us  not  resign 
This  long'd-for  favour,  nor  ourselves  bereave 
Of  what  we  wish'dfor,  opportunity, 
That  may  too  soon  the  wings  of  Love  out -fly  ! 
"  For  when  your  father,  as  his  custom  is, 
For  pleasure  doth  pursue  the  timorous  hare, 
If  you  '11  resort  but  thither,  I'll  not  miss 
To  be  in  those  woods  ready  for  you,  where 
We  may  depart  in  safety,  and  no  more 
With  dreams  of  pleasure  only,  heal  our  sore." 
To  this  the  happy  lovers  soon  agree  ; 
-  But,  ere  they  part,  Philetus  begs  to  hear, 
From  her  enchanting  voice  a  melody, 
One  song  to  satisfy  his  longing  ear : 

She  yields  ;  and,  singing  added  to  desire, 
The  listening  youth  increas'd  his  amorous  fire. 


THE  SONG. 

TIME !  fly  with  greater  speed  away, 
Add  feathers  to  thy  wings, 
Till  thy  haste  in  flying  brings 
Tkai  wish'd-for,  and  expected  day. 


Comfort's  Sun  we  then  shall  sec, 
Though  at  first  it  darken'd  be 
With  dangers  j  yet,  those  clouds  but  gone, 
Our  Day  will  put  his  lustre  on. 

Then,  though  Death's  sad  night  appear, 
And  we  in  lonely  silence  rest ; 
Our  ravish'd  souls  no  more  shall  fear, 
But  with  lasting  day  be  blest. 

And  then  no  friends  can  part  us  more, 
Nor  no  new  death  extend  its  power; 
Thus  there  's  nothing  can  dissever 
Hearts  which  Love  hath  join'd  together. 

FEAR  of  being  seen,  Philetus  homeward  drove, 
But  ere  they  part  she  willingly  doth  give 
(As  faithful  pledges  of  her  constant  love) 
Many  a  soft  kiss ;  then  they  each  other  leave, 
Rapt  up  with  secret  joy  that  they  have  found 
A  way  to  heal  the  torment  of  their  wound. 

But,  ere  the  Sun  through  many  days  had  run, 
Constantia's  charming  beauty  had  o'ercome 
Guisardo's  heart,  and  scorn'd  affection  won  ; 
Her  eyes  soon  conquer'd  all  they  shone  upon, 

Shot  through  his  wounded  heart   such  hot  de 
sire, 

As  nothing  but  her  love  could  quench  the  fire. 

In  roofs  which  gold  and  Parian  stone  adorn 
(Proud  as  the  owner's  mind)  he  did  abound; 
In  fields  so  fertile  for  their  yearly  corn, 
As     might    contend    with     scorch'd     Calabria'* 

ground ; 

But  in  his  soul,  that  should  contain  the  store 
Of  surest  riches,  he  was  base  and  poor. 

Him  was  Constantia urg'd  continually, 
By  her  friends,  to  love :  sometimes  they  did  en 
treat 

With  gentle  speeches  and  mild  courtesy ; 
Which  when  they    see  despis'd    by    her,    they 

threat. 

But  love  too  deep  was  seated  in  her  heart, 
To  be  worn-out  by  thought  of  any  smart. 

Soon  did  her  father  to  the  woods  repair, 
To  seek  for  sport,  and  hunt  the  started  game; 
Guisardo  and  Philocrates  were  there, 
With  many  friends  too  tedious  here  to  name : 
With  them  Constantia  went,  but  not  to  find 
The   bear    or    wolf,  but    Love,     all  mild  and 
kind. 

Being  enter'd  in  the  pathless  woods,  while  they 
Pursue  their  game,  Philetus,  who  was  late 
Hid  in  a  thicket,  carries  straight  away 
His  love,  and  hastens  his  own  hasty  fate ; 
That  came  too  soon  upon  him ;  and  his  sun, 
Was  quite  eclips'd  before  it  fully  shone. 
Constantia  miss'd,  the  hunters  in  amaze 
Take  each  a  several  course,  and  by  curst  Fate 
Guisardo  runs,  with  a  love-carried  pace, 
Tow'rdsthem,  who  little  knew  their  woeful  state 
Philetus,  like  bold  Icarus,  soaring  high 
To  honours,  found  the  depth  of  misery. 

For  when  Guisardo  sees  his  rival  there, 
Swelling  with  envious  rage,  he  comes  behind 
Philetus,  who  such  fortune  did  not  fear, 
And  with  his  sword  a  way  to  s  heart  does  find. 
But,  ere  his  spirits  were  posst  st  of  deat\ 
In  these  few  words  he  spent  his  latest  breath; 
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*e  O  see,  Constantia  !  my  short  race  is  run ; 
See  how  my  blood  the  thirsty  ground  doth  dye ; 
But  live  thou  happier  than  thy  love  hath  done, 
And  when  I'm  dead,  think  sometime  upon  me ! 
More  my  short  time  permits  me  not  to  tell, 
For  now    Death  seizeth  me  -3    my  dear,   fare 
well  !» 

As  soon  as  he  had  spoke  these  words,  life  fled 
From  his  pierc'd  body,  whilst  Constantia,  she 
Kisses  his  cheeks,  that  lose  their  lively  red, 
And  become  pale  and  wan  ;   and  now  each  eye, 
Which  was  so  bright,    is  like,    when  life  was 

done, 

A  star  that's  fall'n,  or  an  eclipsed  sun. 
Thither  Philocrates  was  driven  by  Fate, 
And  saw  his  friend  lie  bleeding  on  the  earth ; 
Near  his  pale  corpse  his  weeping  sister  sate, 
Her  eyes  shed  tears,    her    heart  to   sighs  gave 

birth. 

Philocrates,  when  he  saw  this,  did  cry, 
"  Friend,  I'll  revenge,  or  bear  thee  company ! 
"  Just  Jove  hath  sent  me  to  revenge  his  fate ; 
Nay,  stay,  Guisardo,  think  not  Heaven  in  jest: 
JTis  vain  to  hope  flight  can  secure  thy  state." 
Then  thrust  his  sword  into  the  villain's  breast. 
.•"  Here,"  said  Philocrates,  "  thy  life  I  send 

A  sacrifice,  t'  appease  my  slaughtered  friend." 
But,  as  he  fell,  "  Take  this  reward,"  said  he, 
**  For  thy  new  victory."    With  that  he  flung 
His  darted  rapier  at  his  enemy, 
Which  hit  his  head,  and  in  his  brain-pan  hung. 
With  that  he  falls,  but,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
«'  Farewell,  Constantia !"   that    word  said,   he 

dies. 

What  shall  she  do  ?    She  to  her  brother  runs, 
His  cold  and  lifeless  body  does  embrace ; 
She  calls  to  him  that  cannot  hear  her  moans, 
And  with  her  kisses  warms  his  clammy  face. 
"  My  dear  Philocrates  !"  she,  weeping,  cries, 
"  Speak  to  thy  sister  !"  but  no  voice  replies. 

Then  running  to  her  love,  with  many  a  tear, 
Thus  her  mind's  fervent  passion  she  exprest ; 
'*  O  stay,  blest  soul,  stay  but  a  little  here, 
And  take  me  with  you  to  a  lasting  rest. 

Then  to  Elysium's  mansions  both  shall  fly, 
Be  married  there,  and  never  more  to  die." 

But,  seeing  them  both  dead,  she.cry'd,  "  Ah  me  ! 

Ah,  my  Philetus  !    for  thy  sake  will  I 

Make  up  a  full  and  perfect  tragedy  : 

Since  'twas  for  me,  dear  love,  that  thou  didst 

die, 

PH  follow  thee,  and  not  thy  loss  deplore ; 
These    eyes,  that  saw  thee  kill'd,  shall  see  no 
more. 

««  It  shall  not  sure  be  said  that  thou  didst  die, 
Ami  thy  Constantia  live  when  thou  wast  slain  : 
No,  no,  dear  soul !  I  will  not  stay  from  thee  j 
That,  will  reflect  upon  my  valued  fame." 

Then  piercing  her  sad  breast,  "  I  come  !"  she 
cries, 

And  Death  for  ever  clos'd  her  weeping  eyes. 

Her  ?oul  being  flftd  to  its  eternal  rest, 
Her  father  comes,  and,  seeing  this,  he  falls 
To  th'  earth,  with  grief  too  great  to  be  exprest : 
Whose  doleful  words  my  tired  Muse  me  calls 
To  overpass ;  which  I  most  gladly  do,  for  fear 
That  I  should  toil  too  much  the  reader's  ear. 


Tff'E  TRAGICAL  HISTORY  OF 
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TO  TITE  RIGHT  W  ORSHIPFUL,    MY  VERY  LOVING    MASTER 

MR.  LAMBERT  OSBOLSTON, 

CHtF.F  SCHOOL-MASTER  OF  WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 

SIR, 

MY  childish  Muse  is  in  her  spring,  and  yet 
Can  only  show  some  budding  of  her  wit. 
One  frown  upon  her  work,  learn'd  sir,  from  you, 
Like  some  unkinder  storm  shot  from  your  brow, 
Would  turn  her  spring  to  withering  autumn's  time, 
And  make  her  blossoms  perish  ere  their  prime. 
But  if  you  smile,  if  in  your  gracious  eye 
She  an  auspicious  alpha  can  descry, 
How  soon  will  they  grow  fruit !  how  fresh  appear ! 
That  had  such  beams  their  infancy  to  chear ! 
Which  being  sprung  to  ripeness,  expect  then 
The  earliest  offering  of  her  grateful  pen. 

Your  most  dutiful  scholar, 

ABR.  COWLEY. 


PYRAMUS  AND  THISBE. 

WHEN  Babylon's  high  walls  erected  were 
By  mighty  Ninus'  wife,  two  houses  joiri'd  : 
One  Thisbe  Uv'd  in,  Pyramus  the  fair 
In  the  other :  Earth  ne'er  boasted  such  a  pair  ! 
.    The  very  senseless  walls  themselves  combin'd, 
And  grew  in  one,  just  like  their  master's  mind. 

Thisbe  all  other  women  did  excel, 
The  queen  of  love  less  lovely  was  than  she : 
And  Pyramus  more  sweet  than  tongue  can  tell ; 
Nature  grew  proud  in  framing  them  so  well. 
But  Venus,  envying  they  so  fair  should  be, 
Bids  her  son  Cupid  show  his  cruelty. 

The  all-subduing  god  his  bow  doth  bend, 
Whets  and  prepares  his  most  remorseless  dart, 
Which  he  unseen  unto  their  hearts  did  send, 
And  so  was  Love  the  cause  of  Beauty's  end. 

But  could  he  see,he  bad  not  wrought  their  smart; 

For  pity  sure  would  have  o'ercome  his  heart. 

Like  as  a  bird,  which  in  a  net  is  ta'en, 
By  struggling  more  entangles  in  the  gin  ; 
So  they,  who  in  Love's  labyrinth  remain, 
With  striving  never  can  a  freedom  gain. 

The  way  to  enter's  broad ;  but,  being  in, 

No  art,  no  labour  can  an  exit  win. 

These  lovers,  though  their  parents  did  reprove 
Their  fires,  and  watched  their  deeds  with  jealousy  ; 
Though  in  these  storms  no  comfort  could  remove 
The  various  doubts  and  fears  that  cool  hot  love ; 
Though  he  nor  her's,  nor  she  his  face  could  see, 
Yet  this  could  not  abolish  Love's  decree  ; 

For  age  had  crack'd  the  wall  which  did  them  part  $ 
This  the  unanimous  couple  soon  did  spy, 
And  here  their  inward  sorrows  did  impart, 
Unlading  the  sad  burthen  of  their  heart. 

Though  Love  be  blind,  this  shows  he  can  descry 

A  way  to  lessen  his  own  misery. 

Oft  to  the  friendly  cranny  they  resort, 
And  feed  themselves  with  the  celestial  air 
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Of  odoriferous  breath  ;  no  other  sport 
1'\jc y  could  enjoy  ;  yet  think  the  time  but  short, 
And  wish  that  it  again  renewed  were, 
To  sock  each  other's  breath  for  ever  there. 

Sometimes  they  did  exclaim  against  their  fate, 
And  sometimes  they  accus'd  imperial  Jove  ; 
Sometimes  repent  their  flames  ;  but  all  too  late  j 
The  arrow  could  not  be  recall' d  :  their  state 
Was  first  ordam'd  by  Jupiter  above, 
And  Cupid  had  appointed  they  should  love. 

They  curst  the  wall  that  did  their  kisses  part, 
And  to  the  stones  their  mournful  words  they  sent, 
As  if  they  saw  the  sorrow  of  their  heart, 
And  by  their   tears  could  understand  their  smart: 
But  it  was  hard  and  kiuew  not  what  they  meant, 
JSor  with  their  sighs,  alas  !  would  it  relent. 

This  in  effect  they  said ;    "  Curs'd  Wall !  O  Why 
Wilt  thou  our  bodies  sever,  whose  true  love 
Breaks  thorough  all  thy  flinty  cruelty  ! 
For  both  our  souls  so  closely  joined  lie, 

That    nought  but  angry  Death  can  them  re 
move.; 

And  though  he  part  them,   yet  they'll  meet 
above." 

Abortive  tears  from  their  fair  eyes  out-flow'd, 
And  damm'd  the -lovely  splendour  of  their  sight, 
Which  seem'd  like  Titan,wh;lst  some  watery  cloud 
O'erspreads  his  face,   and  his  bright  beams  doth 

shroud ; 

Till  Vesper  chas'd  away  the  conquer'd  light, 
And  forced  them  (though    loth)  to  bid  good 
night. 

But  ere  Aurora,  usher  to  the  day, 
Began  with  welcome  lustre  to  appear, 
The  lovers  rise,  and  at  that  cranny  they 
Thus  to  each  other  their  thoughts  open  lay, 

With  many  a  sigh  and  many  a  speaking  teai  ; 

Whose  grief  the  pitying  Morning  blushtto  hear, 

"Dear  love!"  said  Pyramus,  "  how  long  shall  we. 
Like  fairest  flowers  not  gather'd  in  their  prime, 
Waste  precious  youth^  and  let  advantage  flee, 
Till  we  bewail  (at  last)  our  cruelty 

Upon  ourselves  ?  for  beauty,  though  it  shine 
Like  day,  will  quickly  find  an  evening-time. 

"  Therefore,  sweet  Thisbe,  let  us  meet  this  night 
At  Ninus'  tomb,  without  the  city  wall, 
Under  the  mulberry-tree,  with  berries  white 
Abounding,  there  t'  enjoy  our  wish'd  delight. 
For  mounting  love,  stopt  in  its  course,  doth  fall, 
And  long'd-for,  yet  untasted,  joy  kills  all. 

"  What  though  our  cruel  parents  angry  be  ? 
What  though  our  friends,  alas  !  are  too  unkind, 
Time,  that  now  offers,  quickly  may  deny, 
And  soon  hold  back  fit  opportunity. 

Who  lets  slip  Fortune,  her  shall  never  find  ; 

Occasion,  once  pass'd  by,  is  bald  behind." 

She  soon  agreed  to  that  which  he  required, 
For  little  wooing  needs,  where  both  consent ; 
What  he  so  long  had  pleaded,  she  desir'd  : 
Whirh  Venus  seeing,with  blind  Chance  conspir'd, 
And  many  a  charming  accent  to  her  sent, 
That  she  (at  last)  would  frustrate  their  intent. 
Thus  Beauty  is  by  Beauty's  means  undone, 
Striving  to  close  those  eyes  that  meke  her  bright 
Just  like  the  Moon,  which  seeks  t'  e<  'ipse  the  .Sun 
Whence  all  her  splendor,  all  hsr  beams,  do  come 


So  she,  who  fetch eth  lustre  from  their  sight, 
Doth  purpose  to  destroy  their  glorious  light. 

Tnto  the  mulberry-tree  fairThisbe  came  ; 

iVhere  having  rested  long,  at, last  she  'gart 

\gainst  her  Pyramus  for  to  exclaim, 

Whilst  various  thoughts  turmoil  her  troubled  brofcj: 
And,  imitating  thus  the  silver  swan, 
A  little  while  before  her  death,  she  sang ; 


THE  SONG. 

COME,  love !  why  stayest  thou  ?  the  night 
Will  vanish  ere  we  taste  delight : 
The    Moon  obscures  herself  from  sight, 
Thou  absent,  whose  eyes  give  her  light. 

Come  quickly,  dear  !  be  brief  as  Time, 
Or  we  by  Morn  shall  be  o'erta'en  ; 
Love's  joy's  thine  own  as  well  as  mine  ; 
Spend  not  therefore  the  time  in  vain. 

HERE  doubtful  thoughts  broke  off  her  pleasant 
song, 

And  for  her  lover's  stay  sent  many  a  sigh ; 

Her  Pyramus,  she  thought,  did  terry  long, 

And  that  his  absence  did  her  too  much  wrong. 
Then,  betwixt  longing  hope  and  jealousy, 
She  fears,  yet's  loth  to  tax,  his  loyalty. 

Sometimes  she  thinks  that  he  hath  her  forsaken ; 

Sometimes,  that  danger  hath  befallen  him  : 

She  fears  that  he  another  love  hath  taken; 

Which,  being  but  imagin'd,  soon  doth  waken 
Numberless  thoughts,  which  on  her  heart   did 
Fears,  that  her  future  fate  too  truly  sing,     [fling 

While  she  thus  musing  sat,  ran  from  the  wood 
An  ajigry  lion  to  the  crystal  springs, 
Near  to  that  place  ;  who  coming  from  his  food, 
His  chaps  were  all  besmear'd  with  crimson  blood  : 
Swifter  than  thought,  sweet  Thisbe  strait  begins 
To  fly  from  him ;  fear  gave  her  swallows'  wings. 
As  she  avoids  the  lion,  her  desire 
Bids  her  to  stay,  lest  Pyramus  should  come, 
And  be  devour'd  by  the  stern  lion's  ire, 
So  she  for  ever  burn  in  unquench'd  fire  : 
But  fear  expels  all  reasons  ;  she  doth  run 
Into  a  darksome  cave,  ne'er  seen  by  sun. 

With  haste  she  let  her  looser  mantle  fall : 
Which,  when  th'  enraged  lion  did  espy, 
With  bloody  teeth  he  tore  in  pieces  small ; 
While  Thisbe  ran,  and  look'd  not  back  at  all; 

For,  could  the  senseless  beast  her  face  descry, 

It  had  not  done  her  such  an  injury. 

The  night  half  wasted,  Pyramus  did  come  j 
Who,  seeing  printed  in  the  yielding  sand 
The  lion's  paw,  and  by  the  founta:n  some 
Of  Thisbe's  garment,  sorrow  struck  him  dumb ; 
Just  like  a  marble  statue  did  he,  stand, 
Cut  by  some  skilful  graver's  artful  hand. 

Recovering  breath,  at  Fate  he  did  exclaim, 
Washing  with  tears  the  torn  and  bloody  weed  : 
"  I  may,"  said  he,  "  myself  for  her  death  blame; 
Therefore  my  blood  shall  vash  away  that  shame  : 
Since  sh/>  is  dead,  whose  heanty  doth  exceed 
All  that  frail  man  can  either  hear  or  read." 
This  spoke,  he  drew  his  fatal  sword,  and  said, 
'»'  Receive  my  crimson  blood,  as  a  due  debt 
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Unto  thy  constant  love,  to  which  'tis  paid : 
I  strait  will  meet  thee  in  the  pleasant  shade 
Of  ccol  Elysium  ;  whei-e  we,  being  met, 
Shall  taste  those  joys  that  here  we  could  not  get." 

Then  through  his  breast  thrusting  his  sword,  life  hies 
From  him,  and  he  makes  haste  to  seek  his  fair : 
And  as  upon  the  colour- d  ground  he  lies, 
His  blood  had  dropt  upon  the  mulberries  ; 

With  which  th'  unspotted  berries  stained  were, 
And  ever  since  with  red  they  colour'd  are. 

At  last  fair  Thisbe  left  the  den,  for  fear 
Of  disappointing  Pyramus,  since  she 
"Was  bound  by  promise  for  to  meet  him  there  : 
But  when  she  saw  the  berries  changed  were 
From  white  to  black,  she  knew  not  certainly 
It  was  the  place  where  they  agreed  to  be. 

With  what  delight  from  the  dark  cave  she  came, 
Thinking  to  tell  how  she  escap'd  the  beast ! 
But,  when  she  saw  her  Pyramus  lie  slain, 
Ah  !  how  perplex'd  did  her  sad  soul  remain  ! 
She  tears  her  golden  hair,  and  beats  her  breast, 
And  every  sign  of  raging  grief  exprest. 

She  blames  all-powerful  Jove  ;  and  strives  to  take 
His  bleeding  body  from  the  moisten'd  ground. 
She  kisses  his  pale  face,  till  she  doth  make 
It  red  with  kissing,  and  then  seeks  to  wake 

His  parting  soul  with  mournful  words ;  his  wound 
Washes  with  tears,  that  her  sweet  speech  con 
found. 

But  afterwards,  recovering  breath,  said  she, 

"  Alas  !  what  chance  hath  parted  thee  and  I  ? 

O  tell  what  evil  hath  befall'n  to  thee, 

That  of  thy  death  I  may  a  partner  be : 

Tell  Thisbe  what  hath  caus'd  this  tragedy  !" 
He,  hearing  Thisbe' s  name,  lifts  up  his  eye  ; 


And  on  his  love  he  rais'd  his  dying  head : 
Where,  striving  long  for  breath,  at  last,  said  he, 
"  O  Thisbe,  I  amhasting  to  the  dead, 
And  cannot  heal  that  wound  my  fear  hath  br3d : 
Farewell,  sweet  Thisbe  !  we  must  parted  be, 
For  angry  Death  will  force  me  soon  from  thee." 

Life  did  from  him,  he  from  his  mistress,  part, 

Leaving  his  love  to  languish  here  in  woe. 

What  shall  she  do  ?  How  shall  she  ease  her  heart  ? 

Or  with  what  language  speak  her  inward  smart  ? 
Usurping  passion  reason  doth  o'erflow, 
She  vows  that  with  her  Pyramus  she  '11  go : 

Then  takes  the  sword  wherewith  her  love  was  slain, 

With  Fyramus's  crimson  blood  warm  still ; 

And  said,  f '  Oh  stay,  blest  soul,  awhile  refrain, 

That  we  may  go  together,  and  remain 
In  endless  joys,  and  never  fear  the  ill 
Of  grudging 'friends  !" — Then  she  herself  did  kill. 

To  tell  what  grief  their  parents  did  sustain, 
Were  more  than  my  rude  quill  can  overcome ; 
IViuch  did  they  weep  and  grieve,  but  all  in  vain, 
For  weeping  calls  not  back  the  dead  again. 

Both  in  one  grave  were  laid,  when  life  was  dono ; 

And  these  few  words  were  writ  upon  the  tomb : 

EPITAPH. 

UNDERNEATH  this  marble  stone, 

Lie  two  beauties  join'd  in  one. 

Two,  whose  loves  deaths  could  not  sever; 

For  both  liv'd,  both  dy'd  together. 

Two,  whose  souls,  being  too  divine 

For  earth,  in  their  own  sphere  now  shine. 

Who  have  left  their  loves  to  fame, 
And  their  earth  to  earth  again. 


S  Y  L  V  A : 


OB. 
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DE  FELFCI PARTVREGINM  3URLEJ 

DUM  more  antique  jejuni a  festa  coluntur, 
Et  populum  pascit  religiosa  fames, 
Quinta  beat  nostram  soboles  formosa  Mariam : 

Pere  Herum  nobis,  Isete  December,  ades. 
Ite,  quibusluKumBacchusqueCeresque  ministrant, 

Et  risum  vitis  lacryma  rubra  movet. 
Nos  sine  laetitise  strepitu,  sine  murmurc  laeti : 

Ipsa  dies  novit  vix  sibi  verba  dari. 
Cum  corda  arcanS.  saltant  festiva  chorea, 

Cur  pede  vel  tellus  trita  frequente  sonet  ? 
Cluidve  bibat  Regi,  quam  pcrdit  turba,  salutem  ? 

Sint  mea  pro  tanto  sobria  vota  viro. 
Crede  mihi,  non  sunt,  non  surit  ea  gaudia  vera, 

Quae  Hunt  pompa  gaudia  vera  sua. 
YICISTI  tandem,  vieisti,  casta  Maria; 

Cedit  de  sexu  Carolus  ipse  suo. 


A  te  sic  vinci  magnus  quam  gatrleat  ille ! 

Vix  hostes  tanti  vel  superasse  fuit. 
Jam  tua  plus  vivit  pictura ;  at  proxima  fiet 

Regis,  et  in  metliodo  te  peperissejuvat. 
O'bona  conjugii  concors  discordia  vestri ! 

O  sancta  haec  inter  jurgia  vetus  amor  ! 
Non  Caroli  puro  respirans  vultus  in  auro 

Tarn  populo  (et  notuin  est  quam  placet  ille) 

placet. 
Da  veniam,  hie  omnes  nimium  quod  simus  avari  ; 

Da  veniam,  hie  animos  quod  satiare  nequis. 
Cumque  (sed  6  nostris  iiat  lux  serior  annis) 

In  currum  ascendas  l?eta  per  astra  tuum, 
Natorum  iu  facie  tua  viva  et  mollis  imago 

Non  minus  in  terris,  quam  tua  sculpta,  regat. 

ABRAHAMUS  COWLEY,  T[rln\.  C[oll\, 


1  From  the  2YNJ1AIA,  sive  Musarum  Cantabrigie,nsium  Consentus  €t  Congratulatio,  ad  serenissi- 
tnum  Britanniarum  Regem  Carol  urn,  de  quinta  sua  sobole  [Princess  Anne],  clarissima  Principe,  sibi 
nuper  felicissimme  nata.  Cantabrigiae,  1637.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  prove  a  pleasing  amusement  to 
the  curious  reader,  to  trace  the  first  dawaings  of  genius  in  some  of  our  first-rate  poetic  characters  ;  and 
to  compare  them  with  the  eminence  they  afterwards  attained  to,  and  the  rank  they  at  last  held  among 
their  brethren  of  the  laurel.  Some  early  specimens  of  Dryden's  genius  may  be  seen  in  tlie  first  volume 
of  his  poems.  Those  of  Cowley,  here  printed,  abound  with  strokes  of  wit,  some  true,  but  the  far  greater 
part  fajse  j  which  thoroughly  characterise  the  writer,  and  may  be  justly  pronounced  to  point  out  his 
genius  and  manner,  in  miniature.  K. — This  species  of  entertainment  the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  Kynaston 
(the  friend  to  whom  I  owe  these  remarks)  enables  me  considerably  to  extend,  by  furnishing  the  earliest 
poetical  productions  of  some  writers  who  are  now  universally  looked  up  to  as  excellent  j  none  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  their  respective  works.  In  such  juvenile  performances,  it  is  well  ob 
served  by  an  admirable  critic,  "  the  absurd  conceits  and  extravagant  fancies  are  the  true  seeds  and 
germs,  which  afterwards  ripen,  by  proper  culture,  into  th-e  most  luxuriant  harvests. 
Hejister,  1779,  f.  180.  J.& 
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IN  FEtlCfSSfV.nf  KEVIN.®  MdRLE, 
FEHTILITATEW; 

NATURJE  fades  renovattrr  quolibet  anno, 

Et  sese  mirum  feitilis  ipsa  parit. 

Sic  queque  Naturae  exemplar  Regina,  decusque, 

In  foetu  toties  se  videt  ipsa  uovani, 
Pene  omnem  signas  tain  saepe  pucrpera  mensem, 

Et  cupit  a  partu  n'-rnen  habere  tuo. 
Qua>que  tuos  toties  audit  Lucina  labores, 

Vix  ipsa  in  proprio  siepius  Ovbe  tunu-t. 
Foecundam  semper  spectabis  Jane,  Mariam, 

Sive  hac  sive  ilia  fronte  videre  voles. 
Discite,  subjecti,  officium  :   Kegina  Marito 

Annua  jam  toties  ipsa  tributa  dedit. 

DUM  redit  a  sanctis  non  fessus  Carolus  aris, 

Principis  occurit  nuntia  fama  novi. 
Xon  mirum,  existat  cum  proximus  ipse  Tonanti, 

Vicinum  attingunt  qu6d  cito  v  >ta  Deum. 
Non  mirum,  cum  sit  tarn  saneta  mente  precatus, 

Quod  pvecibus  merces  tarn  propc  rata  venit. 
Factura  6  longum  nobis  ieiun.afrstum  ! 

O  magnas  epulas  exhibitura  fames  ! 
En  funduntgemitum  et  lacrymarum  flumina;  tur- 

Cum  Kegina  ipsam  parturiisse  putes.          [bam 
Credibile  est  puerum  populi  serisisse  dolores; 

Edidit  hinc  moestos  flebilis  ipse  sonos. 

A.  COWLEY/A.  B.  7'[rin].  C[olL] 


UPON  THE  HJPPfE  BIRTH  OF  THE 
DUKE. 9 

WHILST  the  rude  North  Charles  his  slow  wrath 

doth  call, 

Whilst  warre  js'fear'd,  and  conquest  hop'd  by  all, 
The  severall  shires  their  various  forces  lend, 
And  some  do  men,  some  gallant  horses  send, 
Some  steel,  and  some  (the  stronger  weapon)  gold : 
These  warlike  contributions  are  but  old. 
That  countrey  learn' d  a  new  and  better  way, 
Which  did  this  r  vail  prince  for  tribute  pay. 
"Who  shall  henceforth  be  with  such  rage  possest, 
To  rouse  our  English  lion  from  his  rest  ? 
When  a  new  sonne  doth  his  blest  stock  adorn, 
Then  to  great  Charles  is  a  new  armie  born. 
In  private  births  hopes  challenge  the  first  place: 
There's  certaintie  at  first  in  the  king's  race  ; 
And  we  may  say,  Such  will  his  glories  be, 
Such  his  great  acts,  and,  yet  not  prophesie. 
I  see  in  him  his  father's  boundlesse  sprite, 
Powerfullas  flame,  yet  gentle  as  the  light.  , 

I  see  him  through  an  adverse  battle  thrust, 
Bedeck'd  with  noble  sweat  and  comely  dust. 
I  see  the  pietie  of  the  day  appeare, 
Joyn'd  with  the  heate  and  valour  of  the  yeare, 
Which  happie  Fate  did  to  this  birth  allow  : 
1  see  all  this ;  for  sure  'tis  present  now. 

8  From  the  Voces  Votivae  ab  Academicis  Can- 
tabrigiensibus  pro  novissimo  Caroli  et  Marise  Prin- 
•ipe  Filio,  emissje.     Cantabrigiae,  1640. 

9  Henry,  who  was  declared  by  his  father  duke  oi 
Gloucester  in  1 64 1,  but  not  so  created  till  May  1 3, 
1659.     He  died  September  1 3,  1660.—  The  Verses 
are   taken  from  the  Voces  S'otivse,     &c.  1640. 
J.N. 


,eave  oft' then,  London,  to  accuse  the  starres 

^or  adding  a  worse  terrour  to  the  warres  ; 

Sor  quarrel  with  the  Heavens,  'cause  they  beginne 

To  send  the  worst  effect  and  scorge  of  sinue, 

That  dreadfull  plague,  which  whercsoe're  't  abide, 

devours  both  man  and  each  disease  beside. 

7or  every  life  which  from  great  Charles  does  flow, 

*s  female  sflf,  weighs  down  a  crowd  of  low 
And  vulgar  souls  :  Fate  rids  of  them  the  Earth, 
To  n>al:e  more  room  for  a  great  prince's  birth. 
So  when  the  Sunne,  after  his  watrie  rest, 
'Jomes  dancing  from  his  chamber  of  the  east, 
A  thousand  pettie  lamps,  spread  ore  the  skie, 
Shrink  in  their  doubtfull  beams,  then  wink,  and  die: 
Yet  no  man  grieves  ;  the  very  birds  arise, 
And  sing  glad  notes  in  stead  of  elegies  : 
The  leaves  and  painted  flowers,  which  did  erewhile 
Tremble  with  mournful]  drops,  beginne  to  smile. 
The  losse  of  many  why  should  they  bemone, 
Who  for  them  more  than  many  have  in  one  ? 

How  blest  must  thou  tiny  self,  bright  Mary,  be, 
Who  by  thy  wornbe  can'st  blesse  our  miserie? 
May  't  stiil  be  fruitful !   May  your  offspring  too 
Spread  largely,  as  your  fame  and  virtues  do  ! 
Fill  every  season  thus  :  Time,  which  devours 
It's  own  sonnes,  will  be  glad  and  proud  of  yours. 
So  will  the  year  (though  sure  it  weari'd  be 
With  often  revolutions)  when  't  shall  see 
The  honour  by  such  births  it  doth  attain, 
Joy  to  return  into  it  self  again. 

A.  COWLEY,  A.  B.  T\rin\. 


AN  ELEGY 

ON   THE    DEATH    OF    HIE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE  DUDIEY 

LORD    CARLETON,    VISCOUMT   DORCHESTER,    LATE 

PRINCIPAL    SECRETARY    OF    STATE. 

TH'  infernal  sisters  did  a  council  call 
Of  all  the  fiends,  to  the  black  Stygian  hall ; 
The  dire  Tartarian  monsters,  hating  light, 
Begot  by  dismal  Erebus  and  Night, 
Where'er  dispers'd  abroad,  heaving  the  fame 
Of  their  accursed  meeting,  thither  came. 
Eevenge,  whose  greedy  mind  no  blood  can  fill, 
And  Envy,  never  satisfy'd  with  ill : 
Thither  blind  Boldness,  and  impatient  Rage, 
Resorted,  with  Death's  neighbour,  envious  Age. 
These,  to  oppress  the  Earth,  the  Furies  sent1 : 
The  council  thusdissolv'd,  an  angry  Fever, 
Whose  quenchless  thirst  by  blood  was  sated  never, 
Envying  the  riches,  honour,  greatness,  love, 
And  virtue  (load-stone,  that  all  Uiese  did  move). 
Of  noble  Carleton,  him  she  took  away, 
And,  like  a  greedy  vulture,  seiz'd  her  prey. 
Weep  with  me,  each  who  either  reads  or  hears, 
And  know  his  loss  deserves  his  country's  tears  \ 
The  Muses  lost  a  patron  by  his  fate, 
Virtue  a  husband,  and  a  prop  the  State. 
Sol's  chorus  weeps,  and,  to  adorn  his  hearse, 
Calliope  would  sing  a  tragic  verse. 
And,  had  there  been  before  no  spring  of  their?, 
They  would  have  made  a  Helicon  with  tears. 

ABR.  COWLEY. 

1  Something  is  here  wanting,  as  appears  from 
the  want  both  of  rhyme  and  connection-  J.  A. 
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AN  ELEGY 

•ON   THE   DEATH    OF    MY    LOVING    FRIEND     AND   COUSIX 

MR.  RICHARD  CLARKE,  GENT. 

LATE  OF  LIXCOLN'S-INN. 

IT  was  decreed  by  sterlfast  Destiny 

(The  world  from  chaos  turn'd)  \  hat  all  should  die. 

He  who  durst  fearless  pass  black  Acheron, 

And  dangers  of  th'  infernal  region, 

Leading  Hell's  triple  porter  captivate, 

Was  overcome  himself  by  conquering  Fate. 

The  Roman  Tully's  pleasing  eloquence, 

Which  in  the  ears  did  lock  up  every  sense 

Of  the  rapt  hearer;  his  mellifluous  breath 

Could  not  at  all  charm  unremorseless  Death  ; 

Nor  Solon,  so  by  Greece  admir'd,  could  save 

Himself,  with  all  his  wisdom,  from  the  grave. 

Stern  Fate  brought  M.iro  to  his  funeral  flame, 

And  would  have  ended  in  that  fire  his  fame  ; 

Burning  those  lofty  lines,  which  now  shall  be 

Time's  conquerors,  and  out-last  eternity. 

Even  so  lov'd  Clarke  from  death  no 'scape  could  find, 

Though  arm'd  with  great  Alcides'  valiant  mind. 

He  was  adom'd,  in  years  though  far  more  young, 

With  learn' d  Cicero's,  or  a  sweeter  tongue. 

And,  could  dead  Virgil  heaf  hi*  lofty  strain, 

He  would  condemn  his  own  to  fire  again. 

His  youth  a  Solon's  wisdom  did  presage, 

Had  envious  Time  but  giv'n  him  Solon's  age. 

Who  would  not  therefore  now,  if  Learning's  friend, 

Bewail  his  fatal  aud  untimely  end  ? 

Who  hath  such  hard,  such  unrelenting  eyes, 

As  not  to  weep  when  so  much  virtue  dies  ? 

The  god  of  poets  doth  in  darkness  shrowd 

His  glorious  face,  and  weeps  behind  a  cloud. 

The  doleful  Muses  thinking  now  to  write 

Sad  elegies,  their  tears  confound  their  sight : 

But  him  t'  Elysium's  lasting  joys  they  bring, 

Where  winged  angels  his  sad  requiems  sing. 


A  DREAM  OF  ELYSIUM. 

PHOEBUS,  expell'd  by  the  approaching  night, 
Blush'd,  and  for  shame  ck>s'd  in  his  bashful  light, 
While  I,  with  leaden  Morpheus  overcome,^ 
The  Muse  whom  I  adore  enter' d  the  room  : 
Her  hair  with  looser  curiosity 
Did  on  her  comely  back  dishevel  I'd  lie  : 
Her  eyes  with  such  attractive  beauty  shone, 
As  might  have  wak'd  sleeping  Endymion. 
She  bade  me  rise,  and  promis'd  I  should  see 
Those  fields,  those  mansions  of  felicity, 
We  mortals  so  admire  at :  speaking  thus, 
She  lifts  me  up  upon  wing'd  Pegasus, 
On  whom  I  rid  j  knowing,  wherever  she 
Did  go,  that  place  must  needs  a  temple  be. 

No  sooner  was  rny  flying  courser  come 
To  the  blest  dwellings  of  Elysium, 
When  strait  a  thousand  unknown  joys  resort, 
And  hemm'd  me  round  j    chaste  Love's  innocuou 

sport! 

A  thousand  sweets,  bought  with  no  following  gall, 
Joys,  not  like  ours,  short,  but  perpetual. 
How  many  objects  charm  my  wandering  eye, 
And  bid  my  soul  gaze  there  eternally  ! 
Here  in  full  streams,  Bacchus,  thy  liquor  flows, 
Nor  knows  to  ebb  j  here  Jove's  broad  tree  bestows 


distilling  honey ;  here  doth  nectar  pass, 

Vith  copious  current,  through  the  verdant  grass: 
ere  Hyacinth,  his  fate  writ  in  his  looks, 
fid  thou,  Narcissus,  loving  still  the  brooks, 
nee  lovely  boys  I  and  Acis,  now  a  flower, 
re  nourish'd  with  that  rarer  herb,  whose  power 
reated  thee,  War's  potent  god  !  here  grows 
he  spotless  lily  and  the  blushing  rose  • 
nd  all  those  divers  ornaments  abound, 
hat  variously  may  paint  the  gaudy  ground, 
o  willow,  Sorrow's  garland,  there  huth  room, 
or  cypress,  sad  attendant  of  a  tomb, 
one  but  Apollo's  tree,  and  th*  ivy  twine 
mbracing  the  stout  oak,  the  fruitful  vine, 
nd  trees  with  golden  apples  loaded  down, 

On  whose  fair  tops  sweet  Philomel  alone, 
"nmindful  of  her  former  misery, 

Tunes  with  her  voice  a  ravishing  harmony ; 
Vhilst  all  the  murmuring  brooks  that  glide  along, 
lake  up  a  burthen  to  her  pleasing  song. 

No  screech-owl,  sad  companion  of  the  night ; 

\o  hideous  raven  with  prodigious  flight, 

Presaging  future  ill ;  nor,  Progne,  thee, 

Yet  spotted  with  young  Itis'  tragedy, 
'hose  sacred  bowers  receive.  There's  nothing  there 
'hat  is  not  pure  j  all  innocent  and  rare, 
\irning  my  greedy  sight  another  way, 
Jndcr  a  row  of  storm  contemning  bay, 
saw  the  Thracian  singer  with  his  lyre 
"each  the  deaf  stones  to  hear  him  and  admire, 
lim  the  whole  poets'  chorus  compass'd  round, 

All  whom  the  oak,  all  whom  the  laurel  crown'd. 
rhere  banish'd  Ovid  had  a  lasting  home, 

Better  than  thou  could'st  give,  ungrateful  Rome  1 

And  Lucan  (spite  of  Nero)  in  each  vein 
lad  every  drop  of  his  spilt  blood  again : 
rlomer,  Sol's  first-born,  was  not  poor  or  blind, 
iiut  saw  as  well  in  body  as  in  mind. 
Fully,  grave  Cato,  Solon,  and  the  rest 
Of  Greece's  admir'd  wise-men,  here  possest 
A  large  reward  for  their  past  deeds,  and  gain 
A  life  as  everlasting  as  their  fame. 

By  these  the  valiant  heroes  take  their  place  ; 
All  who  stern  Death  and  perils  did  embrace 
For  Virtue's  cause.     Great  Alexander  there 
Laughs  at  the  Earth's  small  empire,  and  did  wear 
A  nobler  crown  than  the  whole  world  could  give : 
There  did  Horatius,  Codes,  Sceva,  live, 
And  valiant  Decius ;  who  now  freely  cease 
From  war,  and  purchase  an  eternal  peace. 

Next  them,  beneath  a  myrtle  bower,  where  doves 
And  gall-less  pigeons  build  their  nests,  all  Love's 
True  faithful  servants,  with  an  amorous  kiss 
And  soft  embrace,  enjoy  their  greediest  wish, 
Leander  with  his  beauteous  Hero  plays, 
Nor  are  they  parted  with  dividing  seas : 
Porcia  enjoys  her  Brutus  ;  Death  no  more 
Can  now  divorce  their  wedding,  as  before : 
Thisbe  her  Pyramus  kiss'd,  his  Thisbe  he 
Embrac'd,  each  bless'd  with  t'  other's  company: 
And  every  couple,  always  dancing,  sing 
Eternal  pleasures  to  Elysium's  king. 
But  see  how  soon  these  pleasures  fade  away ! 
How  near  to  evening  is  Delight's  short  day ! 
The  watching  bird,  true  nuncius  of  the  light, 
Strait  crowd  ;  and  all  these  vanish'd  from  my  sight : 
My  very  Muse  herself  forsook  me  too. 
Me  grief  and  wonder  wak'd  :  what  should  I  do  ? 
Oh  !  let  me  follow  thee  (said  I)  and  go 
From  life,  that  I  may  dream  for  ever  so. 


COWLEY'S  POEMS. 


With  that  my  flying  Muse  I  thought  to  clasp 
Within  my  arms,  but  did  a  shadow  grasp. 
Thus  cbiefest  joys  glide  with  the  swiftest  stream, 
And  all  our  greatest  pleasure's  but  a  dream, 

ON  HIS  MAJESTY'S 

RETURN  OUT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

GfcEAT    Charles ! — there  stop,  ye  trumpeters  of 

Fame  ! 

For  he  who  speaks  his  titles,  his  great  name, 
Must  have  a  breathing  time  our  king : — stay  there  , 
Speak  by  decrees  ;  let  the  inquisitive  ear 
Be  held  in  doubt,  and,  ere  you  say  "  is  come," 
Let  every  heart  prepare  a  spac:ous  room 
For  ample  joys  :  then  16  sing,  as  loud 
As  thunder  shot  from  the  divided  cloud ! 

Let  Cygnus  pluck  from  the  Arabian  waves 
The  ruby  of  the  rock,  the  pearl  that  paves 
Great  Neptune's  court  :  let  every  sparrow  bear 
From  the  three  Sisters'  weeping  bark  a  tear : 
Let  spotted  lynxes  their  sharp  talons  fill 
With  crystal,  fetch'd  from  the  Promethean  hill : 
Let  Cytherea's  birds  fresh  wreaths  compose, 
Knitting  the  pale-fac'd  lily  with  the  rose: 
Let  the  self- gotten  phenix  rob  his  nest, 
Spoil  his  own  funeral  pile,  and  all  his  best 
Of  myrrh,  of  frankincense,  of  cassia,  bring, 
To  strew  the  way  for  our  returned  king ! 

Let  every  post  a  panegyric  wear, 
Each  wall,  each  pillar,  gratulations  bear : 
And  yet,  let  no  man  invocate  a  Muse  -y 
The  very  matter  will  itself  infuse 
A  sacred  fury :  let  the  merry  bells 
(For  unknown  joys  work  unknown  miracles) 
Ring  without  help  of  sexton,  and  presage 
A  new-made  holy-day  for  future  age  ! 

And,  if  the  ancients  us'd  to  dedicate 
A  golden  temple  to  propitious  Fate, 
At  the  i-eturn  of  any  noble  men, 
Of  heroes,  or  of  emperors,  we  must  then 
TCaise  up  a  double  trophy  j  for  their  fame 
Was  but  the  shadow  of  our  Charles's  name. 
Who  is  there  where  all  virtues  mingled  flow, 
Where  no  defects  or  imperfections  grow  ? 
Whose  head  is  always  crown'd  with  victory, 
Snatch'd  from  Bellona's  hand ;  him  Luxury 
In  peace  debilitates  :  whose  tongue  can  win 
Tully's  own  garland,  Pride  to  him  creeps  in. 
On  whom  (like  Atlas'  shoulders)  the  propt  state 
(As  he  were  primnm  mobile  of  Fate) 
Solely  relies  ;  him  blind  Ambition  moves  ; 
His  tyranny  the  bridled  subject  proves. 
But  all  those  virtues  which  they  all  possest 
Divided,  are  collected  in  thy  breast, 
Great  Charles  !  Let  Caesar  boast  Pharsalia's  fight, 
Honorius  praise  the  Parthian's  unfcign'd  flight^ 
Let  Alexander  call  himself  Jove's  peer, 
And  place  his  image  near  the  thunderer ; 
Yet  while  our  Charles  with  equal  balance  reigns 
'Twixt  Mercy  and  Astrea,  and  maintains 
A  noble  peace,  'tis  he,  'tis  only  he, 
Who  is  most  near,  most  like,  the  Deity, 

SONG, 

ON  THE  SAME. 

HENCE,  clouded  looks ;  hence,  briny  tears, 
Hence  eye  that  Sorrow's  livery  wears  ! 
What  though  awhile  Apollo  please 
To  visit  tlie  Antipodes  ? 


Yet  he  returns,  and  with  his  light 
Expels  what  he  hath  caus'd — the  night. 
What  though  the  Spring  vanish  away, 
And  with  it  the  Earth's  form  decay  ? 
Yet  his  new-birth  will  soon  restore 
What  its  departure  took  before. 
What  though  we  miss'd  our  absent  kin^ 
Awhile  ?  great  Charles  is  come  again  ; 
And  with  his  presence  makes  us  knovr 
The  gratitude  to  Heaven  we  owe. 
So  doth>a  cruel  storm  impart 
And  teach  us  Palinurus'  art : 
So  from  salt  floods,  wept  by  our  eyes, 
A  joyful  Venus  doth  arise. 


A  VOTE. 

LEST  the  misjudging  world  should  chance  to  say 
I  durst  not  but  in  secret  murmurs  pray  ; 

To  whisper  in  Jove's  ear 
How  much  I  wish  that  funeral, 
Or  gape  at  such  a  great  one's  fall ; 

This  let  all  ages  hear, 
And  future  times  in  my  soul's  picture  see 
What  I  abhor,  what  I  desire  to  be. 
I  would  not  be  a  puritan,  though  he 
Can  preach  two  hours,  and  yet  his  sermon  b£ 

But  half  a  quarter  long ; 
Though,  from  his  old  mechanic  trade, 
By  vision  he's  a  pastor  made, 

His  faith  was  grown  so  strong  j 
Nay,  though  he  think  to  gain  salvation 
By  calling  th'  pope  the  Whore  of  Babylon. 

I  would  not  be  a  school -master,  though  he 
His  rods  no  less  than  fasces  deems  to  004 

Though  he  in  many  a  place 
Turns  Lilly  oftener  than  his  gowns, 
Till  at  the  last  he  make  the  nouns 

Fight  with  the  verbs  apace  j 
Nay,  though  he  can,  in  a  poetic  heat, 
Figures,  born  since,  out  of  poor  Virgil  beat. 

I  would  not  be  justice  of  peace,  though  he 
Can  with  equality  divide  the  fee, 

And  stakes  with  his  clerk  draw  ; 
Nay,  though  he  sits  upon  the  place 
Of  judgment,  with  a  learned  face 

Intricate  as  the*  law ; 

And,  whilst  he  mulcts  enormities  demurely, 
Breaks  Priscian's  head  with  sentences  securely. 

I  would  not  be  a  courtier,  though  he 
Makes  his  whole  life  the  truest  comedy, 

Although  he  be  a.  man 
In  whom  the  taylor's  forming  art, 
And  nimble  barber,  claim  more  part 

Than  Nature  herself  can ; 
Though,  as  he  uses  men,  'tis  his  intent 
To  put  off  Death  too  with  a  compliment. 

From  lawyer's  tongues,  though  they  can  spin  with 
The  shortest  cause  into  a  paraphrase  j  [ease 

From  usurers'  conscience 
(For  swallowing  up  young  heirs  so  fast, 
Without  all  doubt,  they'll  choak  at  last) 

Make  me  all  innocence, 

Good  Heaven  !  and  from  thy  eyes,  O  Justice !  keep; 
For  though  they  be  not  blind,  they're  oft  asleep. 

From  singing-mens'  religion,  who  are 

Always  at  church,  just  like  the  crows,  'cause  there 


POETICAL  REVENGE...BUCKINGHAM. 


They  build  themselves  a  nest : 
From  too  much  poetry,  which  shines 
With  gold  in  nothing  but  its  lines, 

Free,  O  you  powers  !  my  breast. 
And  from  astronomy,  which  in  the  skies 
Finds  fish  and  bulls,  yet  doth  but  tantalize. 
From  your  court-madams'    beauty,    which   doth 
At  morning  May,  at  night  a  January  :          [carry 

From  the  grave  city  brow 
(For  thoxigh  it  want  an  R,  it  has 
The  letter  of  Pythagoras) 

Keep  me,  O  Fortune,  now  ! 
And  chines  of  beef  innumerable  send  me, 
Or  from  the  stomach  of  the  guard  defend  me. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie , 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone  ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known  j 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave  ! 
Acquaintance  I  would  have  ;  but  when  't  depends 
Not  from  the  number,  but  the  choice,  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light ; 
And  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage  more 
Than  palace ;  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  n>e,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 

With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's ;  that  pleasures  yield 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space ; 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

-And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  and  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear,  nor  wish,  my  fate ; 

But  boldly  say,  each  night, 
To  morrow  let  my  Sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them  ;   I  have  liv'd  to  daj-  *. 

A  POETICAL  REVENGE. 

"  ESTMiNSTER-hall  a  friend  and  I  agreed 
To  meet  in  ;  he  (some  business  'twas  did  breed 
His  absence)  came  not  there  ;  I  up  did  go 
To  the  next  court ;  for  though  I  could  not  know 
Much  what  they  meant,  yet  I  might  see  and  hear 
(As  most  spectators  do  at  theatre) 
Things  very  strange :  Fortune  did  seem  to  grace 
My  coming  there,  and  helpt  me  to  a  place. 
But,  being  newly  settled  at  the  sport, 
A  semi-gentleman  of  the  inns  of  court, 
In  a  satin  suit,  redeem'd  but  yesterday, 
One  who  is  ravish'd  with  a  cock-pit  play, 
Who  prays  God  to  deliver  him  from  no  evil 
Besides  a  taylor's  bill,  and  fears  no  devil 
Besides  a  serjeant,  thrust  me  from  my  seat : 
At  which  I  'gan  to  quarrel,  till  a  neat 
Man  in  a  ruff  (whom  therefore  I  did  take 
For  barrister)  open'd  his  mouth  and  spake ; 
"  Boy,  get  you  gone,  this  is  no  school."  "  Oh  no ; 
For,  if  it  were,  all  you  gown'd  men  would  go 
Up  for  false  Latin.'*  They  grew  straight  to  be 
Incens'd  ;  1  fear'd  they  would  have  brought  on  me 
An  action  of  trespass :  till  the  young  man 
Aforesaid,  in  the  satin  suit,  began 

a  The  three  concluding  stanzas  of  this  poem  ar 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cowley  in  his  Essays  in  Vers- 
and  Prose.  A". 


'o  strike  me :  doubtless  there  had  been  a  fray, 
lad  not  I  providently  skipp'd  away 

Without  replying  j  for  to  scold  is  ill, 
Where  every  tongue's  the  clapper  of  a  mill, 

nd  can  ont-sound  Homer's  Gradivus  j  so 

way  got  I :  but  ere  I  far  did  go, 

flung  (the  darts  of  wounding  poetry) 

'hese  two  or  three  sharp  curses  back :  "  May  he 
Be  by  his  father  in  his  study  took 
At  Shakespeare's  plays,  instead  of  my  lord  Coke  ! 

lay  he  (though  all  his  writings  grow  as  soon 
As  Butter's  out  of  estimation) 
Get  him  a  poet's  name,  and  so  ne'er  come 

nto  a  Serjeant's  or  dead  judge's  room  ! 
May  he  become  some  poor  physician's  prey, 

Vho  keeps  men  with  that  conscience  in  delay 
As  he  his  client  doth,  till  his  health  be 
As  far-fetcht  as  a  Greek  noun's  pedigree ! 
Nay,  for  all  that,  may  the  disease  be  gone 
Never  but  in  the  long  vocation  ! 

rtay  neighbours  use  all  quarrels  to  decide ; 
But  if  for  law  any  to  London  ride, 
Of  all  those  clients  let  not  one  be  his, 
Unless  he  come  in  forma  pauperis  ! 

Grant  this,  ye  gods  that  favour  poetry ! 

That  all  these  never-ceasing  tongues  may  be 

Brought  into  reformation,  and  not  dare 

To  quarrel  with  a  thread-bare  black  :  but  spare 

Them  who  bear  scholars'  names,  lest  some  one  take 
Spleen,  and  another  Ignoramus  make." 


TO  THE   DUTCHESS   OP 

BUCKINGHAM. 

IF  I  should  say,  that  in  your  face  were  seen 
Nature's  best  picture  of  the  Cyprian  queen ; 
If  I  should  swear,  under  Minerva's  name, 
Poets  (who  prophets  are)  foretold  your  fame ; 
The  future  age  would  think  it  flattery ; 
But  to  the  present,  which  can  witness  be, 
'Twould  seem  beneath  your  high  deserts,  as  far 
As  you  above  the  rest  of  women  are. 

When  Manners'  name  with  Villiers' join'd  I  see, 
How  do  I  reverence  your  nobility  ! 
But  when  the  virtues  of  your  stock  I  view, 
(Envy'd  in  your  dead  lord,  admir'd  in  you) 
I  half  adore  them ;  for  what  woman  can, 
Besides  yourself  (nay,  I  might  say  what  man) 
But  sex,  and  birth,  and  fate,  and  years  excel 
In  mind,  in  iaine,  in  worth,  in  living  well  ? 

Oh,  how  had  this  begot  idolatry, 
If  you  had  liv'd  in  the  world's  infancy, 
When  man's  too 'much  religion  made  the  best 
Or  deities,  or  semi-gods  at  least ! 
But  we,  forbidden  this  by  piety, 
Or,  if  we  were  not,  by  your  modesty, 
Will  make  our  hearts  an  altar,  and  there  pray 
Not  to,  but  for,  you  ;  nor  that  England  may 
Enjoy  your  equal,  when  you  once  are  gone, 
But,  what's  more  possible,  t'enjoy  you  long. 


TO    HIS    VERY    MUCH    HONOURED 

GODFATHER,  MR.  A.  B. 

I  LOVE  (for  that  upon  the  wings  of  Fame 

Shall  perhaps  mock  Death  or  Time's  darte)  my 
name. 

I  lore  it  more,  because  'twas  given  by  you ; 

I  love  it  most,  because  'twas  your  name  too ; 
For  if  I  chance  to  slip,  a  conscious  shame 
Plucks  me,  and  bids  me  not  defile  your  name, 
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I'm  glad  that  city,  t'whom  I  owM  before 

(But,  ah  me  !   Fate  hath  crost  that  willing  score) 

A  father,  gave  me  a  godfather  too  j 

And  I'm  more  glad,  because  it  gave  me  you  ; 

Whom  I  may  rightly  think,  and  term,  to  be 

Of  the  whole  city  an  epitome. 

I  thank  my  careful  Fate,  which  found  out  one 
(When  Nature  had  not  licensed  my  tongue 
Farther  than  cries)  who  should  my  office  do ; 
i  thank  her  more,  because  she  found  out  you : 

In  whose  each  look  I  may  a  sentence  see ; 

In  whose  each  deed,  a  teaching  homily. 

How  shall  I  pay  this  debt  to  you  ?   My  fate 

Denies  me  Indian  pearl  or  Persian  plate ; 

Which  though  it  did  not,  to  requite  you  thus, 

Were  to  send  apples  to  Alcinous, 

And  sell  the  cunning' st  way. — No !  when  I  can, 
In  every  leaf,  in  every  verse,  write  Man ; 

When  my  quill  relisheth  a  school  no  more ; 
When  my  pen-feather'd  Muse  hath  learnt  to  soar, 
And  gotten  wings  as  well  as  feet ;  look  then 
For  equal  thanks  from  my  unwearied  pen : 
Till  future  ages  say,  'twas  you  did  give 
A  name  to  me,  and  I  made  yours  to  live, 

AN  ELEGY 

ON  THE      DEATH      OF     JOHN      LITTLETON,      ESQUIRE, 

SON    AND.  HEIR    TO    SIR    THOMAS    LITTLETON, 

WHO    WAS   DROWNED   LEAPING     INTO    THE    WATER   TO 

SAVE    HIS   YOUNGER    BROTHER. 

AKD  must  these  waters  smile  again,  and  play 

About  the  shore,  as  they  did  yesterday  ? 

Will  the  Sun  court  them  still  ?  and  shall  they  show 

No  conscious  wrinkle  furrow'd  on  their  brow, 

That  to  the  thirsty  traveller  may  say, 

'*  I  am  accurst ;  go  turn  some  other  way  ?" 

It  is  unjust :  black  Flood  !  thy  guilt  is  more, 
Sprung  from  his  loss,  than  all  thy  watery  store 
Can  give  thee  tears  to  moxu  n  for :  birds  shall  be, 
And  beasts,  henceforth  afraid  to  drink  of  thee. 

What  have  I  said  ?  my  pious  rage  hath  been 
Too  hot,  and  acts,  whilst  it  aecuseth,  sin. 
Thou'rt  innocent,  I  know,  still  clear  and  bright, 
Fit  whence  so  pure  a  soul  should  take  its  flight. 
How  is  angry  zeal  confin'd  !  for  he 
Must  quarrel  with  his  love  and  piety, 
That  would  revenge  his  death.     Oh,  I  shall  sin, 
And  wish  anon  he  had  less  virtuous  been. 
For  when  his  brother  (tears  for  him  I'd  spill, 
But  they  're  all  challeng'd  by  the  greater  ill) 
Struggled  for  life  with  the  rude  waves,  he  too 
Leapt  ia,  and  when  hope  no  faint  beam  could  show, 
His  charity  shone  most :   "  Thou  shalt,"  said  he, 
"  Live  with  me,  brother,  or  I'll  die  with  thee ;" 
And  so  he  did  !  Had  he  been  thine,  O  Rome  ! 
Thou  would'st  have  call'd  this  death  a  martyrdom, 
And  sainted  him.     My  conscience  give  me  leave, 
I'll  do  so  too :  if  Fate  will  us  bereave 
Of  him  we  honour'd  living,  there  must  be 
A  kind  of  reverence  to  his  memory, 
After  his  death  ;  and  where  more  just  than  here, 
Where  life  and  end  were  both  so  singular? 
He  that  had  only  talk'd  with  him,  might  find 
A  little  academy  in  his  mind  ; 
Where  Wisdom  master  was,  and  fellows  all 
WThich  we  can  good,  which  we  can  virtuous,  call: 
Reason,  and  Holy  Fear,  the  proctors  were, 
To  apprehend  those  words,  those  thoughts^  that  err. 


His  learning  had  out-run  the  rest 

Stol'n  beard  from  Time,  and  leapt  to  twenty  years, 

And,  as  the  Sun,  though  in  full  glory  bright, 

Shines  upon  all  men  with  impartial  l?eht, 

And  a  grx>d-morrow  to  the  beggar  brings 

With  as  full  rays  as  to  the  mightiest  kings  : 

So  he,  although  his  worth  just  state  rajg-ht  claim, 

And  give  to  pride  an  honourable  name, 

With  courtesy  to  all,cloath'd  virtue  so, 

That  'twas  not  higher  than  his  thoughts  were  low. 

In  's  body  too  no  critique  eye  could  iind 

The  smallest  blemi&h,  to  belye  his  mind ; 

He  was  all  pureness,  and  his  outward  part 

But  represents  the  picture  of  his  heart. 

When  waters  swallow'd  mankind,  and  did  cheat 

The  hungry  worm  of  its  expected  meat ; 

When  gems,  pluckt  from  the  shore  by  ruder  hands, 

Return' d  again  unto  their  native  sands  j 

'Mongst  all  those  spoils,  there  was  not  any  prey 

Could  equal  what  this  brook  hath  stol'n  away. 

Weep  then,  sad  Flood;  and,though  thou'rt  innocent, 

Weep  because  Fate  made  thee  her  instrument : 

And,  when  long  grief  hath  drunk  up  all  thy  store, 

Come  to  uur  eyes,  and  we  will  lend  thee  more. 

A  TRANSLATION  OF 

VERSES    UPON   THE    BLESSED    VIRGIN, 
WRITTEN  IN  LATIN  BY  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  DR.  A. 

AYE    MARIA. 

ONCE  thou  rejoiced'st,  and  rejpi  e  for  ever, 
Whose  iime  of  joy  shall  be  expired  never  : 
Who  in  her  womb  the  hive  of  comfort  bears, 
Let  her  drink  comfort's  honey  with  her  ears. 
You  brought  the  word  of  joy,  in  which  was  born 
An  hail  to  all  !  let  us  an  hail  return  ! 
From  you  "God  save"  into  the  world  there  came; 
Our  echo  hail  is  but  an  empty  name. 

GRATIAPLKNA. 

How  loaded  hives  are  with  their  honey  fill'd, 
From  divers  flowers  by  chymic  bees  distill'd  ! 
How  full  the  collet  with  his  jewel  is, 
Which,  that  it  cannot  take  by  love,  doth  kiss : 
How  full  the  Moon  is  with  her  brother's  ray, 
When  she  drinks-up  with  thirsty  orb  the  day ! 
How  full  of  grace  the  Graces'  dances  are  ( 
So  full  doth  Mary  of  God's  light  appear. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  with  (Traces  she 
Be  full,  who  was  full  of  the  Deity. 

DOMINUS  TECUM. 

THE  fall  of  mankind  under  Death's  extent 
The  quire  of  blessed  angels  did  lament, 
And  wisji'd  a  reparation  to  see 
By  him,    who  manhood  join'd  with  deity. 
How  grateful  should  man's  safety  then  appear 
T'  himself,  whose  safety  can  the  angels  cheer ! 

BENEDICTATU  IN  MULIERIBUS. 

DEATH  came,  and  troops  of  sad  Diseases  led 
To  th'  Earth,  by  woman's  hand  solicited  : 
Life  came  so  too,  and  troops  of  Graces  led 
To  th'  Earth, by  woman's  faith  solicited. 
As  our  life's  springs  came  from  thy  blessed  womb. 
So  from  our  mouths  springs  of  thy  praise  shaft 
come: 


ODES. 


Who  did  life's  blessing  pive,  'tis  fit  that  she, 
Above  all  women,  should  thrice  blessed  be. 


ET  BENEDICTUS  FRUCTUS  VENTRIS  TUf. 

WITH  mouth  divine  the  Father  doth  protest, 
He  a  good  word  sent  from  his  stored  breast ; 
'Twas" Christ  :  which  Mary,  without  carnal  thought, 
From  theunfathom'd  depth  of  goodness  brought : 
The  word  of  blessing  a  just  cause  affords 
To  be  oft  blessed  with  redoubled  words  ! 

SPIRITUS    SAXCTCS  SUPERVEMET  IN  TE.      .. 

As  when  soft  west-winds  strook  the  garden-rose, 
A  shower  of  sweeter  air  salutes  the  hose  ; 
The  breath  gives  sparing  kisses,  nor  with  power 
Unlocks  the  virgin-bosom  of  the  flower  : 
So  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Mary  blow'd, 
And  from  her  sacred  box  whole  rivers  flowed  : 
Yet  loos'd  not  thine  eternal  chastity  j 
Thy  rose's  folds  do  still  entangled  lie. 
Believe  Christ  horn  from  an  unbruised  womb, 
So  from  unbruised  bark  the  odours  come. 

ET  VIRTUS  ALTISSIMI  OBUMBRABIT  TIBI. 

GOD  his  great  Son  begot  ere  time  begun  j 
Mary  in  time  brought  forth  her  little  son, 
Of  double  substance  One  ;  life  he  began, 
God  without  mother,  without  father,  man. 
Great  is  the  birth  ;  and  'tis  a  stranger  deed 
That  she  no  man,  than  God  no  wife,  should  need  3 
A  shade  delighted  the  child-bearing  maid, 
And  God  himself  became  to  her  a  shade. 
O  strange  descent !  who  is  light's  author,  he 
Will  to  his  creature  thus  a  shadow  be. 
As  unseen  light  did  from  the  Father  flow, 
So  did  seen  light  from  Virgin  Mary  grow. 
When  Moses  sought  God  in  a  shade  to  see, 
The  father's  shade  was  Christ  the  Deity. 
'  Let's  seek  for  day,  we  darkness,  whilst  our  sight 
In  light  find*  darkness,  and  in  darkness  light. 


ODE  I. 

ON    THE  PRAISE  OF  POHTRY. 

*Tis  not  a  pyramid  of  marble  s^one, 

Though  high  as  our  ambition  ; 
JTis  not  a  tomb  cut  out  in  brass,  which  can 
,        Give  life  to  th'  ashes  of  a  man  ; 
But  verses  only :  they  snail  fresh  appear, 

Whilst  there  are  men  to  read  or  hear. 
When  Time  shall  make  the  lasting  brass  decay, 

And  eat  the  pyramid  away  ; 
Turning  that  monument  wherein  men  trust 

Their  names,  to  what  it  keeps,  poor  dust; 
Then  shall  trie  epitaph  remain,  and  be 

New-graven  in  eternity. 
Poets  by  Death  are  conquer'd  ;  but  the  wit 

Of  poets  triumph  over  it. 

What  cannot   verse  ?      When  Thracian  Orpheu 
took 

His  lyre,  and  gently  on  it  strook, 
The  learned  stones  eame  dancing  all  along, 

And  kept  time  to  the  charming  song. 
With  artificial  pace  the  warlike  pine, 

The  elm  and  his  wife  the  ivy  twine, 
With  all  the  better  trees,  which  erst  had  stood 

Unmov'd,  forsook  their  native  wood. 

VOL.    VII. 


The  laurel  fo  the  poet's  hand  did  bow, 

Craving  the  honour  of  his  brow  ; 
ind  every  loving  arm  cmbrac'd,  and  made 

With  their  officious  leaves  a  shade. 
"he  beasts  tor.  strove  hi?  auditors  to  be, 

Forgetting  their  old  tyranny, 
"he  fearful  hart  next  to  the  lion  came, 

And  wolf  was  shepherd  to  the  lamb, 
Vightingaks,  harmless  Syrens  of  the  air, 

And  Muses  of  the  place,  were  there ; 
o,  when  their  little  windpipes  they  had  found 

Unequal  to  so  strange  a  sound, 
Overcome  by  art  and  grief  they  did  expire, 

And  fell  upon  the  conquering  lyre, 
lappy,  O  happy  they,  whose  tomb  might  be, 

Mausolus  I  envied  by  thee  ! 

ODE '  II. 

THAT'  A  PLEASANT  POVERTY  IS  TO  BE  PREFERRI* 
BEFORE  DISCONTENTED  RICHES. 

WHY,  O  !  doth  gaudy  Tagus  ravish  thee, 

Though  Neptune's  treasure-house  it  be  ? 

Why  doth  Pactolus  thee  bewitch, 
infected  yet  with  Midas'  glorious  itch  ? 
Their  dull  and  sleepy  streams  are  not  at  all, 

Like  other  floods,  poetical ; 

They  have  no  dance,  no  wanton  sport, 
No  gentle  murmur,  the  lov'd  shore  to  court. 

No  fish  inhabit  the  adulterate  flood, 

Nor  can  it  feed  the  neighbouring  wood  j 
No  flower  or  herb  is  near  it  found, 

But  a  perpetual  winter  starves  the  ground. 

!ive  me  a  river  which  doth  scorn  to  show 
Aii  added  beauty ;  whose  clear  brow 
May  be  my  looking-glass  to  see 
What  my  face  is,  and  what  my  mind  should  be ! 

Here  waves  call  waves,  ami  glide  along  in  rank, 
And  prattle  to  the  smiling  bank  j 
Here  sad  king-fishers  tell  their  tales, 

And  fish  enrich  the  brook  with  silver  scales. 

Daisies,  the  first-born  of  the  teeming  spring, 
On  each  side  their  embroidery  bring ; 
Here  lilies  wash,  and  grow  more  white, 

And  daffodils,  to  see  themselves,  delight. 

Here  afresh  arbour  gives  her  amorotis  shade, 
Which  Nature,  the  best  gardener,  made. 
Here  I  would  sit  and  sing  rude  lays, 

Such  as  the  nymphs  and  me  myself  should  please. 

Thus  I  would  waste,  thus  end,  my  careless  days ; 
And  robin-red-breasts,  whom  men  praise 
For  pious  birds,  should,  when  I  die, 

Make  both  my  monument  and  elegy. 

ODE  HI. 

TO    HIS  MISTRESS. 

TYRIAN  dye  why  do  you  wear, 

You  whose  cheeks  best  scarlet  a;e  * 

Why  dcf  you  fondly  pin 

Pure  linen  o'er  your  skin, 

(Your  skin  that's  whiter  far) 
Casting  a  dusky  cloud  before  a  star. 
Why  bears  your  neck  a  golden  chain  ? 
Did  Nature  make  your  hair  in  vain, 

Of  gold  most  pure  and  fine  ? 

With  gems  why  do  you  shire  ? 
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They,  neighbours  to  your  eyes, 
Show  but  like  Phosphor  when  the  Sun  doth  rise. 

I  would  have  all  my  mistress'  parts 
Owe  more  to  Nature  than  to  arts  j 

I  would  not  woo  the  dress, 

Or  one  whose  nights  give  less 

Contentment  than  the  day, 
She's  fair,  whose  beauty  only  makes  her  gay. 

For  'tis  not  buildings  make  a  court, 
Or  pomp,  but  'tis  the  king's  resort  : 

If  Jupiter  down  pour 

Himself,  and  in  a  shower 

Hide  such  bright  majesty, 
le    than  a  golden  one  it.  cannot  be. 

ODE  IF. 

ON  THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  FORTUNE. 
A  TRANSLATION. 

LEAVE  off  unfit  complaints,  and  clear 

From  sighs  your  breast,  and  from  black  clouds 

your  brow, 

When  the  Sun  shines  not  with  his  wonted  cheer, 
And  Fortune  throws  an  adverse  cast  for  you  ! 

That  sea  which  vext  with  Notus  is, 
The  merry  East-  winds  will  to  morrow  kiss. 

The  Sun  to  day  rides  drowsily, 
To-morrow  'twill  put  on  a  look  more  fair: 
Laughter  and  groaning  do  alternately 
Return,  and  tears  sport's  nearest  neighbours  are. 

>Tis  by  the  gods  appointed  so, 
That  good  fare  should  with  mingled  dangers  flow. 

Who  drave  his  oxen  yesterday, 
Doth  now  over  the  noblest  Romans  reign, 
And  on  the  Gabii  and  the  Cures  lay 
The  yoke  which  from  his  oxen  he  had  ta'on  : 

Whom  Hesperus  saw  poor  and  low, 
The  Morning's  eye  beholds  him  greatest  now. 

If  Fortune  knit  amongst  her  play 
Put  sei'iousness,  he  shall  again  go  home 
To  his  old  country-farm  of  yesterday, 
To  scoffing  people  no  mean  jest  become  j 

And  with  the  crowned  axe,  which  he 
Had  rul'd  the  world,  go  back  and  prune  some  tree; 
Nay,  if  he  want  the  fuel  cold  requires, 
With  his  own  fasces  he  shall  make  him  fires. 


IN  COMMENDATION  OF  THE   TIME  WE  LIVE  UNDER,  THE 
REIGN  OF  OUR  GRACIOUS  KING  CHARLES. 

CJRST  be  that  wretch  (Death's  factor  sure)  who 

brought 

Dire  swords  into  the  peaceful  world,  and  taught 
Smiths  (who  before  could  only  make 
The  spade,  the  plough-share,  and  the  rake) 
Arts,  in  most  cruel  wise 
Man's  life  t'  epitomize  ! 

Then  men  (fond  men,  alas  !  )  ride  post  to  th?  grave. 
And  cut  those  threads  which  yet^the  Fates  would 


Th.s'u  Charon  sweated  at  his  trade, 
And  had  a  larger  ferry  made  ; 
Then,  then  the  silver  hair, 
Frequent  before,  grew  rare, 


Then  Revenge,  married  to  Ambition, 
Begat  black  War  ;  then  Avarice  crept  on  ; 

Then  limits  to  each  field  were  strain' d,        «» 
And  Terminus  a  god-head  gain'd, 
To  men  before  was  found, 
Besides  the  sea,  no  bound. 

In  what  plain,  or  what  river,  hath  not  been 
War's  story  writ  in  blood  (sad  story  !)  seen  > 
This  truth  too  well  our  England  knows : 
'Twas  civil  slaughter  dy'd  her  rose  ; 
Nay,  then  her  lily  too 
With  blood's  loss  paler  grew. 

Such  griefs,  nay  worse  than  these,  we  now  should 

feel, 

Did  not  just  Charles  silence  the  rage  of  steel ; 
He  to  our  land  blest  Peace  doth  bring, 
All  neighbour  countries  envying. 
Happy  who  did  remain 
Unborn  till  Charles's  reign  ! 
Where  dreaming  chymics  !  is  your  pain  and  cost  ? 
How  is  your  oil,  how  is  your  labour  lost  ! 

Our  Charles,  blest  alchymi^t!  (though  strange. 
Believe  it,  future  times  !)'  did  change 
The  iron-age  of  old 
Into  an  age  of  gold. 

ODE  n. 

UPON  THE  SHORTNESS  OF  MAN'S  LIFE. 

MARK  that  swift  arrow  !  how  it  cuts  the  air, 

How  it  out-runs  thy  following  eye  I 

Use  all  persuasions  now,  and  try 
If  thou  canst  call  it  back,  Qr  stay  it  there. 

That  way  it  went ;  but  thou  shalt  find 

No  tract  is  left  behind. 
Fool !  'tis  thy  life,  and  the  fond  archer  thou. 

Of  all  the  time  thou  '  st  shot  away, 

I  '11  bid  thee  fetch  but  yesterday, 
And  it  shall  be  too  hard  a  task  to  do. 

Besides  repentance,  what  canst  find 

That  it  hath  left  behind  ? 
Our  life  is  carried  with  too  strong  a  tide ; 

A  doubtful  cloud  our  substance  bears, 

And  is  the  horse  of  all  our  years. 
Each  day  doth  on  a  winged  whirlwind  ride. 

We  and  our  glass  run  out,  and  must 

Both  render  up  our  dust. 
But  his  past  life  who  without  grief  can  see ; 

Whenever  thinks  his  end  too  near, 

But  says  to  Fame,  * '  Thou  art  mine  heir^'f 
That  man  extends  life's  natural  brevity — 

This  is,  this  is  the  only  way 

To  out-live  Nestor  in  a  day. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  AN  INVITATION  TO 
CAMBRIDGE. 

NICHOLS,  my  better  self!  forbear; 

For,  if  thou  tell'gt  what  Cambridge  pleasures 
are, 

The  schoolboy's  sin  will  light  on  me, 
I  shall,  in  mind  at  least,  a  truant  be. 

Tell  me  not  how  you  feed  your  mind 

With  dainties  of  philosophy ; 

In  Ovid's  nut  I  shall  not  find 

The  taste  once  pleased  me. 

0  tell  me  not  of  logic's  diverse  cheer ! 

1  shall  begin  to  loathe  our  crambo  here. 
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Tell  me  not  how  the  waves  appear 
Of  Cam,  or  how  it  cuts  the  learned  shire  ; 

I  shall  contemn  the  troubled  Thames 
On  her  chief  holiday ;  ev'n  when  her  streams 

Are  with  rich  folly  gilded ;  when 

The  quondam  dung-boat  is  made  gay, 
Just  like  the  bravery  of  the  men, 

And  graces  with  fresh  paint  that  day  ; 
When  th'  city  shines  with  flags  and  pageants  there, 
And  satin  doublets,  seen  not  twice  a  year. 


Why  do  I  stay  then  ?  I  wduld  meet 
Thee  there,  but  plummets  hang  upon  my  feet  j 

'Tis  my  chief  wish  to  live  with  thee, 
But  not  till  I  deserve  thy  company  : 

Till  then,  we  Ml  scorn  to  let  that  toy, 
Some  forty  miles,  divide  our  hearts : 
Write  to  me,  and  I  shall  enjoy 
Friendship  and  wit,  thy  better  parts. 
Though  envious  Fortune  larger  hindrance  brings, 
We  '11  easily  see  each  other  j  Love  hath  wings. 


MISCELLANIES. 


THE  MOTTO. 

TENTANDA    VIA    EST,    &C. 

"HAT  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 
I  shall,  like  beasts  or  common  people*  die, 

Unless  you  write  my  elegy  ; 
Whilst  others  great,  by  being  born,  are  grown  ; 

Their  mothers'  labour,  not  their  own. 
In  this  scale  gold,  in  th'  other  fame  does  lie, 

The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high. 
These  men  are  Fortune's  jewels,  moulded  bright  j 

Brought  forth  with  their  own  fire  and  light: 
If  I,  her  vulgar  stone,  for  either  look, 

Out  of  myself  it  must  be  strook. 
Yet  I  must  on.  What  sound  is 't  strikes  mine  ear  ? 

Sure  I  Fame's  trumpet  hear: 
It  sounds  like  the  last  trumpet ;  for  it  can 

Raise  up  the  buried  man. 
Unpast  Alps  stop  me ;  but  I  '11  cut  them  all, 

And  march,  the  Muses'  Hannibal. 
Hence,  all  the  flattering  vanities  that  lay 

Nets  of  roses  in  the  way ! 
Hence,  the  desire  of  honours  or  estate, 

A»d  all  that  is  not  above  Fate  ! 
Hence,  Love  himself,  that  tyrant  of  my  days  ! 

Which  intercepts  my  coming  praise. 
Come,  my  best  friends,  my  books  !    and  lead  me. 
on; 

}Tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Welcome,  great  Stagyrite  !  and  teach  me  now 

All  I  was  born  to  know  : 
Thy  scholar's  victories  thou  dost  far  out-do ; 

He  conquer'd  th'  earth,  the  whole  world  you. 
Welcome,  learn'd  Cicero  !  whose  blest  tongue  and 
wit 

Preserves  Rome's  greatness  yet : 
Thou  art  the  first  of  orators ;  only  he 

Who  best  can  praise  thee,  next  must  be. 
Welcome  the  Mantuan  swan,  Virgil  the  wise  j 

Whose  verse  walks  highest,  but  not  flies  ; 
W7ho  brought  green  Poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 

And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage. 
Tell  me,  ye  mighty  Three !  what  shall  I  do 

To  belike  one  of  you  ? 
But  you  have  climb'd  the  mountain's  top,  there  sit 

On  the  calm  fiouriahin^  head  of  it, 


And,  whilst  with  wearied  steps  we  upwards  go. 
See  us,  and  clouds,  below. 


ODE.     OF  WIT. 

TELL  me,  O  tell,  what  kind  of  thing  is  Wit, 

Thou  who  master  art  of  it  ? 
For  the  first  matter  loves  variety  less; 
Less  women  love 't,  either  in  love  or  dress. 

A  thousand  different  shapes  it  bears, 

Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears. 
Yonder  we  saw  it  plain ;  and  here  'tis  now, 
Like  spirits,  in  a  place  we  know  not  how. 
London,  that  vents  of  false  ware  so  much  store, 

In  no  ware  deceives  us  more ; 
For  men,  led  by  the  colour  and  the  shape, 
Like  Zeuxis'  birds,  fly  to  the  painted  grape. 

Some  things  do  through  our  judgment 
pass 

As  through  amultiplying-glassj 
And  sometimes,  if  the  object  be  too  far, 
We  take  a  falling  meteor  for  a  star. 
Hence  'tis,  a  Wit,  that  greatest  word  of  fame, 

Grows  such  a  common  name; 
And  Wits  by  our  creation  they  become, 
Just  so  as  titular  bishops  made  at  Rome. 

'Tis  no.t  a  tale,  'tis  not  a  jest 

Admir'd  with  laughter  at  a  feast, 
Nor  florid  talk,  which,  can  that  title  gain  ; 
The  proofs  of  Wit  for  ever  must  remain. 
'Tis  not  to  force  some  lifeless  verses  meet 

With  their  five  gouty  feet, 
All,  every  where,  like  man's,  must  be  the  soul, 
And  Reason  the  inferior  powers  controul. 

Such  were  the  numbers  which  could  call 

The  stones  into,  the  Theban  wall. 
Such  miracles  are  ceas'd ;  and  now  we  see 
No  towns  or  houses  rais'd  by  poetry. 
Yet  'tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part  j 

That  shows  more  cost  than  art. 
Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear ; 
Ratner  than  all  things  Wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 
Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  th'  sky, 
If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 
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T.'s  not  when  two  like  words  make  up  one  noise 

(Jests  for  Dutch  men  and  English  boys)  ; 

In  which  who  finds  out  Wit,  the  same  may  see 

In  an'grams  and  acrostic  poetry : 

Much  less  can  that  have  any  place 
At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  face. 

'Such  dross  the  fire  must  purge  away:  'tis  just 

The  author  blush  there,  where  the  reader  must. 

Tis  not  such  1  ines  as  almost  crack  the  stage 
When  Baiazet  begins  to  rage  ; 

Nor  a  tall  metaphor  in  the  bombast  way  ; 

Nor  the  dry  chips  of  short-lung1  d  Seneca  ; 
Nor  upon  all  things  to  obtrude 
And  force  some  odd  similitude. 

What  is  it  then,  which,  like  the  power  divine, 

We  only  can  by  negatives  define  ? 

In  a  true  piece  of  Wit  all  things  must  be, 

Yet  all  things  there  agree  ; 
As  in  the  ark,  joiu'd  without  force  'or  strife, 
All  creatures  dwelt ;  all  creatures  that  had  life : 

Or,  as  the  primitive  forms  of  all 

(If  we  compare  great  things  with  small) 
Which,  without  discord,  or  confusion,  lie 
In  that  strange  mirror  of. the  Deity. 
But  Love,  that  moulds  one  man  up  out  of  two, 

Makes  me  forget,  and  injure  you  : 
I  took  you  for  myself,  sure,  when  I  thought 
That  you  in  any  thing  were  to  be  taught. 

Correct  my  errour  with  thy  pen ; 

And,  if  any  ask  me  then 
What  thing  right  Wit  and  height  of  genius  is, 
I'll  only  show  your  lines,  and  say,  'Tis  this. 


TO  THE  LORD  FALKLAND, 

FOR    HIS    SAFE    RETURN    FROM    THE    NORTHERN 
EXPEDITION    AGAINST   THE   SCOTS. 

GREAT  is  thy  charge,  O  North  !  be  wise  and  just, 

England  commits  her  Falkland  to  thy  trust ; 

Return  him  safe ;  Learning  would  rather  choose 

Her  Bodley  or  her  Vatican  to  lose  : 

Al!  things  that  are  but  writ  or  printed  there, 

In  his  unbounded  breast  engraven  are. 

There  all  the  sciences  together  meet, 

And  every  art  does  all  her  kindred  greet, 

Yet  justle  not,  nor  quarrel ;  but  as  well 

Agree  as  in  some  common  principle. 

So,  in  an  army  govern' d  right,  we  see 

(Though  out  of  several  countries  rais'd  it  be) 

That  all  their  order  and  their  place  maintain, 

The  English,  Dutch,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Dane 

So  thousand  divers  species  fill  the  air, 

Yet  neither  crowd  nor  mix  confus'dly  there ; 

Beasts,  houses,  trees,  and  men,  together  lie, 

Yet  enter  undisturbed  into  the  eye. 

And  this  great  prince  of  knowledge  is  by  Fate 
Thrust  into  th'  noise  and  business  of  a  state. 
All  virtues,  and  some  customs  of  the  court, 
Other  men's  labour,  are  at  least  his  sporty 
Whilst  we,  who  can  no  action  undertake, 
Whom  idleness  itself  might  learned  make ; 
Who  hear  of  nothing,  and  as  yet  scarce  know, 
Whether  ;he  Scots  in  England  be  or  no; 
Pace  dully  on,  oft  tire,  and  often  stay, 
Yet  see  his  nimble  Pegasus  fly  away. 
'Tis  Nature's  fault,  who  did  thus  partial  grow, 
And  her  estate  of  wit  on  one  bestow : 


Whilst  we,  like  younger  brothers,  get  at  best 
But  a  small  stock,  and  must  work  out  the  rest. 
How  could  he  answer  't,  should  the  state  think  fit 
To  question  a  monopoly  of  wit  ? 

Such  is  the  man  whom  we  require  the  same 
We  lent  the  North  ;  untouched,  as  is  his  fame. 
He  is  too  good  for  war,  and  ought  to  be 
As  far  from  danger,  as  from  fear  he's  free. 
Those  men  alone  (and  those  are  useful  too) 
Whose  valour  is  the  only  art  they  know 
Were  for  sad  war  and  bloody  battles  born ; 
Let  them  the  slate  defend,  and  he  adorn. 


ON    THE    DEATH    OP 

SIR  HENRY  WOOTTON. 

*»'  HAT  shall  we  say,  since  silent  now  is  he 
Who  when  he  spoke,  all  things  would  silent  be  > 
Who  had  so  many  languages  in  store, 
That  only  Fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more ; 
Whom  England  now  no  more  return' d  must  see  ; 
He's  gone  to  Heaven  on  his  fourth  embassy. 
On  Earth  he  travell'd  often  ;  not  to  say 
H'  had  been  abroad,  or  pass  loose  time  away. 
In  whatsoever  land  he  chanc'd  to  come, 
He  read  the  men  and  manners,  bringing  home 
Their  wisdom,  learning,  and  their  piety, 
As  if  he  .went  to  conquer,  not  too  see. 
So  well  he  understood  the  mos1  and  best 
Of  tongues,  that  Babel  sent  into  the  West ; 
Spoke  them  so  truly,  that  he  had  (you'd  swear) 
Not  only  liv'd,  but  been  born  every  where. 
Justly  each  nation's  speech  to  him  was  known, 
Who  for  the  world  was  made,  not  us  alone ; 
Nor  ought  the  language  of  that  man  be  less, 
Who  in  his  breast  had  all  things  to  express. 
We  say,  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  Fate 
7or  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date  : 
He  did  the  upmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind  ; 
But,  like  the  brave  Pellican  youth,  did  moan 
Because  that  art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one ; 
And,  when  he  saw  that  he  through  all  had  past, 
He  dy'd,  lest  he  should  idle  grow  at  last. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  JORDAN, 

SECOND  MASTER  AT  WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 

HENCE,  and  make  room  for  me,  all  you  who  come 
Only  to  read  the  epitaph  on  this  tomb  ! 
Here  lies  the  master  of  my  tender  years, 
The  guardian  of  tny  parents'  hope  and  fears  ; 
Whose  government  ne'er  stood  me  in  a  tear ; 
All  weeping  was  reserv'd  to  spend  it  here. 
Come  hither,  all  who  his  rare  virtues  knew, 
And  mourn  with  me  :  he  was  your  tutor  too. 
Let's  join  our  sighis,  tiii  they  fly  far,  and  shew 
His  native  Belgia  what  she's  now  to  do. 
The  league  of  grief  bids  her  with  us  lament; 
By  her  he  was  brought  forth,  and  hither  sent 
In  payment  of  all  men  we  there  had  lost, 
And  all  the  English  blood  .those  wars  have  cost. 
Wisely  did  Nature  this  learn'dman  divide  ; 
His  birth  was  theirs,  his  death  the  mournful  pride 
Of  England  ;  and,  t'  avoid  the  envious  strife 
Of  other  lands,  all  Europe  had  his  life, 
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But  we  in  chief ;  our  country  soon  was  grown 

A  debtor  more  to  him,  than  he  to  's  own. 

.lie  pluckt  from  youth  the  follies  and  the  crimes, 

And  built  np  men  against  the  future  times  ; 

For  deeds  of  age  are  in  their  causes  then, 

.And  though  he  taught  but  boys,  he  made  the  men 

Hence  'twas  a  master,  in  those  ancient  days 

'When  men  sought    knowledge    first,  and 

praise, 

Was  a  thing  full  of  reverence,  profit,  fame  ; 
Father  itself  was  but  a  second  name. 
He  scorn'd  the  profit ;  his  instructions  all 
Were,  like  the  science,  free  and  liberal. 
He  deserv'd  honours,  but  despis'd  them  tqo, 
As  much  as  those  who  have  them  others  do. 
He  knew  not  that  which  compliment  they  call ; 
Could  flatter  none,  but  himself  least  of  all. 
So  true,  so  faithful,  and  sojnst,  as  he 
Was  nought  on  Earth  but  his  own  memory  ; 
J  [is  memory,  where  all  things  written  were, 
As  sure  and  fixt  as  m  Fate's  books  they  are. 
Thus  he  in  arts  so  vast  a  treasure  gain'd, 
Wrhilst  still  the  use  came  in,  and  stock  remained  : 
And,  having  purchas'd  all  that  man  can  know, 
He  labour' d  with  't  to  enrich  others  now  j 
Did  thus  a  new  and  harder  task  sustain, 
Like  those  that  work  in  mines  for  others'  gain  : 
He,  though  more  nobly,  had  much  more  to  do, 
To  search  the  vein,  dig,  purge,  and  mint  it  too. 
Though  my  excuse  would  be,  I  must  confess, 
Much  better  had  his  diligence  been  less.; 
But,  if  a  Muse  hereafter  smile  on  me, 
And  say,  "  Be  thou  a  poet  !"  men  shall  see 
That  none  could  a  more  grateful  scholar  have  ; 
For  what  1-ow'd  his  life  I'll  pay  his  grave. 


ON  HTS  MAJESTY'S  RETURN 
OUT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

WELCOME,  great  Sir !  with  all  the  joy  that's  due 
To  the  return  of  peace  arid  you  j 

Two  greatest  blessings  which  this  age  can  know  ! 

For  that  to  thee,  for  thee  to  Heaven  we  owe. 
Others  by  war  their  conquests  gain, 
You  like  a  god  your  ends  obtain ; 

Who,  when  nule  Chaos  for  his  help  did  call, 

Spoke  but  the  word  and  sweetly  order1  d  all. 

This  happy  concord  in  no  blood  is  writ, 

None  can  grudge  Heaven  full  thanks  for  it : 

No  mothers  here  lament  their  children's  fate, 

And  like  tire  peace,  but  think  it  comes  too  late. 
No  widows  hear  the  jocund  bells, 
And  take  them  for  their  husbands'  knells  : 

No  drop  of  blood  is  spilt,  which  might  be  said 

To  mai'k  our  joyful  holiday  with  red. 

'Twas  only  Heaven  could  work  this  wondrous  thing, 

And  only  work't  by  such  a  king. 
Again  the  northern  hinds  may  sing  and  plough, 
And  fear  no  harm  but  from  the  weather  now  j 
Again  may  tradesmen  love  their  pain, 
By  knowing  now  for  whom  they  gain ; 
The  armour  now  may  be  hung  up  to  sight, 
And  only  in  their  halls  the  children  fright. 

The  gain  of  civil  wars  will  not  allow 
Bay  to  the  conqueror's  brow  : 
At  such  a  game  what  fool  would  venture  in, 
Where  one  must  lose  yet  neither  side  can  win  ? 


How  justly  would  our  neighbours  smile 
At  these  mad  quarrels  of  our  isle ; 
Swell'dwith  proud  hopes  to  snatch  the  whole  away 
Whilst  we  bet  all,  and  yet  for  nothing  play  ! 

How  was  the  silver  Tine  frighted  before. 

And  durst  not  kiss  the  armed  shore  ! 

His  waters  ran  more  swiftly  than  they  use, 

And  hasted  to  the  sea  to  tell  the  news  : 
The  &ea  itself,  how  rough  soe'er, 
Could  scarce  believe  such  fury  here. 

How  could  the  Scots  and  we  be  enemies  grown  ? 

That,  and  its  master  Chai'les,  had  made  us  one. 

No  blood  so  loud  as  that  of  civil  war : 
It  calls  for  dangers  from  afar. 

Let's  rather  go  and  seek  eut  them  and  fame ; 

Thus  our  fore-fathers  got,  thus  left,  a  name  : 

All  their  rich  blood  was  spent  with  gains, 
But  that  which  swells  their  children's  veins. 

Why  sit  we  still,  our  spirits  wrapt  in  lead  ? 

Not  like  them  whilst  they  liv'd,  but  now  they're 
dead. 

The  noise  at  home  was  but  Fate's  policy, 

To  raise  our  spirits  more  high  : 
So  a  bold  lion,  ere  he  seeks  his  prey, 
Lashes  his  sides  and  roars,  and  then  away. 

How  would  the  German  eagle  fear, 

To  see  a  new  Gustavus  there  ; 
How  would  it  shake,  though  as  'twas  wont  to  do 
For  Jove  of  old,  it  now  bore  thunder  too ! 

Sure  there  are  actions  of  this  height  and  praise 

Destin'd  to  Charles's  days  ! 
What  will  the  triumphs  of  his  battles  be, 
Whc«e  very  peace  itself  is  victory  ! 

*        When  Heaven  bestows  the  best  of  kings, 

It  bids  us  think  of  mighty  things  : 
His  valour,  wisdom,  offspring,  speak  no  less  ; 
And  we,  the  prophets'  sons,  write  not  by  gueas. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP 

SIR  ANTHONY  rANDYCK* 

THE    FAMOUS  PAINTER. 

VANDYCK  is  dead  ;  but  what  bold  Muse  shall  dar* 
(Though  poets  in  that  word  with  painters  share) 
T  express  her  sadness?  Poesy  must  become 
An  art  like  Painting  here,  an  art  that's  dumb. 
Let's  all  our  solemn  grief  in  silence  keep, 
Like  some  sad  picture  which  he  made  to  weep, 
Or  those  who  saw't;  for  none  his  works  could  view 
Unmoved  with  the  same  passions  which  he  drew. 
His  pieces  so  with  their  live  objects  strive, 
That  both  or  pictures  seem ,  or  bo»h  aliye. 
Nature  herself,  amaz'd,  does  doubting  staml, 
Which  is  her  own,  and  which  the  painter's  hand  j 
And  does  attempt  the  like  with  less  success, 
When  her  own  work  in  twins  she  would  express. 
His  all-resembling  pencil  did  out-pass 
The  mimic  imagery  of  looking-glass. 
Nor  was  his  life  less  perfect  than  his  art. 
Nor  was  his  hand  less  erring  than  his  heart. 
There  was  no  false  or  fading  colour  there, 
The  figures  sweet  and  well-pruportion'd  were. 
Most  other  men,  set  next  to  him  in  view, 
Appear'd  more  shadows  than  the  men  he  drew. 
Thus  still  he  liv'd,  till  Heav'n  did  for  him  call ; 
Wiiere  reverend  Luke  salutes  him  first  of  all; 
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Where  he  beholds  new  sights,  divinely  fair, 
And  could  almost  wish  for  his  pencil  there  ; 
Did  he  not  gladly  see  how  all  things  shine, 
Wondrously  painted  in  the  Mind  Divine, 
Whilst  he,  for  ever  ravish'd  with  the  show, 
Scorns  his  own  art,  which  we  admire  below. 

Only  his  beauteous  lady  still  he  loves 
(The  love  of  heavenly  objects  Heaven  improves) ; 
He  sees  bright  angels  in  pure  beams  appear, 
And  thinks  on  her  he  left  so  like  them  here. 
And  you,  fair  widow  !  who  stay  here  alive, 
Since  he  so  much  rejoices,  cease  to  grieve  : 
Your  joys  and  griefs  were  wont  the  same  to  be ; 
Begin  not  now,  blest  pair  !  to  disagree. 
No  wonder  Death  move  not  his  generous  mind  j 
You,  and  a  new-born  yon,  he  left  behind : 
Ev'n  Fate  express'd  his  love  to  his  dear  wife, 
And  let  him  end  your  picture  with  his  life. 


PROMETHEUS 

'      -      ILL-PAINTED. 

How  wretched  does  Prometheus'  state  appear, 
Whilst  he  his  second  misery  suffers  here  ! 
Draw  him  no  more  ;  lest,  as  he  tortur'd  stands, 
He  blame  great  Jove's  less  than  the  painter's  hands. 
It  would  the  vulture's  cruelty  outgo, 
If  once  again  his  liver  thus  should  grow. 
Pity  him,  Jove  !  and  his  bold  theft  allow  ; 
The  flames  he  once  stole  from  thee  grant  him  now! 


ODE. 

HERE'S  to  thee,  Dick  ;  this  whining  love  despise  ; 
Pledge  me,  my  friend ;  and  drink  till  thou  be'st 
wise. 

It  sparkles  brighter  far  than  she : 

'Tis  pure  and  right,  without  deceit ; 

And  such  no  woman  ere  will  be  : 

No  ;  they  are  all  sophisticate. 

With  all  thy  servile  pains  what  canst  thou  win, 
But  an  ill  favour'd  and  uncleanly  sin  ? 
A  thing  so  vile,  and  so  short-liv'd, 
That  Venus'  joys,  as  well  as  she, 
With  reason  may  be  said  to  be 
'    From  the  neglected  foam  deriv'd. 

Whom  would  that  painted  toy  a  beauty  move ; 

Whom  would  it  e'er  persuade  to  court  and  love; 
Could  he  a  woman's  heart  have  seen 
(But,  oh  !  no  light  does  hither  come) 
And  view'd  her  perfectly  within, 
When  he  lay  shut  up  in  her  womb  ? 

Follies  they  have  so  numberless  in  store, 
That  only  he  who  loves  them  can  have  more. 

Neither  their  sighs  nor  tears  are  true  ; 

Those  idly  blow,  these  idly  fall, 

Nothing  like  to  ours  at  all: 

But  sighs  and  tears  have  sexes  too. 

Here's  to  thee  again  ;  thy  senseless  sorrows  drown ; 
Let  the  glass  walk,  till  all  things  too  go  round  ! 

Again,  till  these  two  lights  be  four; 

No  errour  here  can  dangerous  prove  : 

Thy  passion,  man,  deceiv'd  thee  more ; 

None  double  see  like  men  in  love, 


FRIENDSHIP  IN  ABSEXC& 

WHEN  chance  or  cruel  business  parts  us  two, 
What  do  our  souls,  I  wonder,  do? 
Whilst  sleep  does  our  dull  bodies  tie, 
Methinks  at  home  they  should  not  stay, 
Content  with  dreams,  but  boldly  fly 

Abroad,  and  meet  each  other  half  the  way. 

Sure  they  do  meet,  enjoy  each  other  there, 
And  mix,  I  know  not  how  nor  where  ! 
Their  friendly  lights  together  twine, 
Though  we  perceive  't  not  to  be  so  ! 
Like  loving  stars,  which  oft  combine, 

Yet  not  themselves  their  own  conjunctions  know. 

'Twere  an  ill  world,  I'll  swear,  for  every  friend, 
If  distance  could  their  union  end : 
But  Love  itself  does  far  advance 
Above  the  power  of  time  and  space ; 
It  scorns  such  outward  circumstance, 

His  time's  for  ever,  every  where  his  place. 

I'm  there  with  thee,  yet  here  with  me  thou  art, 

Lodg'd  in  each  other's  heart : 

Miracles  cease  not  yet  in  love. 

When  he  his  mighty  power  will  try, 

Absence  itself  dpes  bounteous  prove, 
And  strangely  ev'n  our  presence  multiply. 

Pure  is  the  flame  of  Friendship,  and  divine, 

Like  that  which  in  Heaven's  Sun  does  shine : 

He  in  the  upper  air  and  sky 

Does  no  effects  of  heat  bestow ; 

But,  as  his  beams  the  farther  fly, 
He  begets  warmth,  life,  beauty,  here  below. 

Friendship  is  less  apparent  when  too  nigh. 
Like  objects  if  they  touch  the  eye. 
Less  meritorious  then  is  love  ; 
For  when  we  friends  together  see 
So  much,  so  much  both  one  do  prove, 

That  their  Icrve  then  seems  but  self-love  to  be. 

Each  day  think  on  me,  and  each  day  I  shall 
For  thee  make  hours  canonical. 
By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way, 
Send  me,  at  least,  a  sigh  or  two ; 
Such  and  so  many  I'll  repay, 

As  shall  themselves  make  winds  to  get  to  you. 

A  thousand  pretty  ways  we'll  think  upon, 

To  mock  our  separation. 

Alas  !  ten  thousand  will  not  do ; 

My  heart  will  thus  no  longer  stay ; 

No  longer  'twill  be  kept  from  you, 
But  knocks  against  the  breast  to  get  away. 

And,  when  no  art  affords  me  help  or  ease, 

I  seek  with  verse  my  griefs  t'  appease ; 
Just  as  a  bird,  that  flies  about 
And  beats  itself  against  the  cage, 
Finding  at  last  no  passage  out, 

It  sits  and  sings,  and  so  o'ercomes  its  rage. 


TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN, 

UPON  HIS  ENLARGEMENT  OUT  OF  THE  TOWER. 

PARDON,  my  lord,  that  I  am  come  so  late 
T'  express  my  joy  for  your  return  of  fate  ? 
So,  when  injurious  Chance  did  you  deprive 
Of  liberty,  at  first  1  could  not  grieve  \ 
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My  thoughts  awhile,  like  yon,  imprisoned  lay  ; 

Great  joys,  as  well  as  sorrows,  make  a  stay  ; 

They  hinder  one  another  in  the  crowd, 

And  none  are  heard,  whilst  all  would  speak  aloud. 

Should  every  man's  officious  gladness  haste, 

And  be  afraid  to  show  itself  the  last, 

The  throng  of  gratulations  now  would  be 

Another  loss  to  you  of  liberty. 

When  of  your  freedom  men  the  news  did  hear, 

Where  it  was  wish'd-for,  that  is  every  where, 

'Twas  like  the  speech  which  from  your  lips  does 
fall; 

As  soon  as  it  was  heard,  it  ravish'd  all. 

So  eloquent  Tully  did  from  exile  come ; 

Thus  long'd  for  he  return'd,  and  cherish'd  Rome  ; 

Which  could  no  more  h:s  tongue  and  counsels  miss  ; 

Home,  the  world's  head,  was  nothing  without  his. 

Wrong  to  those  sacred  ashes,  I  should  do, 

Should  I  compare  any  to  him  but  you ; 

You,  to  whom  Art  and  Nature  did  dispense 

The  consulship  of  wit  and  eloquence. 

Nor  did  your  fate  differ  from  his  at  all, 

Because  the  doom  of  exile  was  his  fall ; 

For  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  home, 

Is  nothing  but  a  prison  of  larger  room. 

But  like  a  melting  woman  suffer'd  he, 

He  who  before  out-did  humanity  ; 

Nor  could  his  spirit  constant  and  stedfast  prove. 

Whose  art 't  had  been,  and  greatest  end,  to  move. 

You  put  ill-fortune  in  so  good  a  dress, 

That  it  out-shone  other  men's  happiness  : 

Had  your  prosperity  always  clearly  gone, 

As  your  high  merits  would  have  laid  it  on, 

You  'ad  half  been  lost,  and  an  example  then 

But  for  the  happy — the  least  part  of  men. 

Your  very  sufferings  did  so  graceful  shew, 

That  some  strait  envy'd  your  affliction  too ; 

For  a  clear  conscience  and  heroic  mind 

In  ills  their  business  and  their  glory  find. 

So,  though  less  worthy  stones  are  drown'd  in  night, 

The  faithful  diamond  keeps  his  native  light, 

And  is  oblig'd  to  darkness  for  a  ray, 

That  would  be  more  oppress'd  than  help'd  by  day. 

Your  soul  then  most  show'd  her  unconquer'd  pow 
er, 

Was  stronger  and  more  armed  than  the  Tower. 

Sure  unkind  Fate  will  tempt  your  spirit  no  more; 

Sh'  has  try'd  her  weakness  and  your  strength 
before-. 

T'  oppose  him  still,  who  once  has  conquer'd  so, 

Were  now  to  be  your  rebel,  not  your  foe ; 

Fortune  henceforth  will  more  of  providence  have, 

And  rather  be  your  friend  than  be  your  slave. 


TO  A  LADY 

•    WHO  MADE  POSIES  FOR  RINGS. 

I  LITTLE  thought  the  time  would  ever  be, 
That  1  should  wit  in  dwarfish  posies  see. 
As  all  words  in  few  letters  live, 
Thou  to  few  words  all  sense  dost  give. 
'Twas  Nature  taught  you  this  rare  art, 
In  such  a  little  much  to  shew  ; 
Who,  all  the  good  she  did  impart 
To  womankind,  epitomiz'd  in  you. 

If,  as  the  ancients  did  not  doubt  to  sing, 
The  turning  years  be  well  compared  t' 


We'll  write  whate'er  from  you  we  hear  j 
For  that's  the  posy  of  the  year. 
This  difference  only  will  remain — 
That  Time  his  former  face  does  shew, 
Winding  into  himself  again  ; 
But  your  unweary'd  wit  is  always  new. 

'Tis  said,  that  conjurers  have  an  art  found  out 
To  carry  spirits  confin'd  in  rings  about : 
The  wonder  now  will  less  appear, 
When  we  behold  your  magic  here. 
You,  by  your  rings,  do  prisoners  take, 
.  And  chain  them  with  your  mystic  spells, 
And,  the  strong  witchcraft  full  to  make, 
Love,  the  great  Devil,  charm'd   to  those  circles 
dwells. 

They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find, 
Say,  like  a  ring,  th'  equator  Heaven  does  bind. 
When  Heaven  shall  be  adorn' d  by  thee 
(Which  then  more  Heaven  than  'tis  will  be) 
'Tis  thou  must  write  the  posy  there, 
For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet, 
Though  the  Sun  pass  through't  twice  a  year 
The  Sun^  who  is  esteem'd  the  god  of  wit. 

Happy  the  hands  which  wear  thy  sacred  rings, 
They'll  teach  those    hands   td   write  mysterious 
things. 

Let  other  rings,  with  jewels  bright, 

Cast  around  their  costly  light ; 

Let  them  want  no  noble  stone, 

By  nature  rich  and  art  refin'd ; 

Yet  shall  thy  rings  give  place  to  none, 
But  only  that  which  must  thy  marriage  bind. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  GUARDIAN: 

BEFORE  THE  PRINCE. 

»»  HO  says  the  times  do  learning  disallow? 
•'Tis  false  ;  'twas  never  honour' d  so  as  now. 
When  you  appear,  great  prince  !  our  night  is  done 
You  are  our  morning-star,  and  shall  be  our  sun. 
But  our  scene's  London  now  ;  and  by  the  rout 
We  perish,  if  the  Round-heads  be  about: 
For  now  no  ornament  the  head  must  wear, 
No  bays,  no  mitre,  not  so  much  as  hair. 
How  can  a  play  pass  safely,  when  we  know 
Cheapside-cross  falls  for  making  but  a  show  ? 
Our  only  hope  is  this,  that  it  may  be 
A  play  may  pass  too,  made  extempore. 
Though  other  arts  poor  and  neglected  grow, 
They'll  admit  poesy,  which  was  always  so. 
But" we  contemn  the  fury  of  these  days. 
And  scorn  no  less  their  censure  than  their  praise 
Our  Muse,  blest  prince  !  does  only  on  you  rely  ; 
Would  gladly  live,  but  not  refuse'to  die. 
Accept  our  hasty  zeal !  a  thing  that 's  play'd 
Ere  'tis  a  play,  and  acted  ere  'tis  made. 
Our  ignorance,  but  our  duty  too,  we  show  j 
I  would  all  ignorant  people  would  do  so  ! 
At  other  times  expect  our  wit  or  art ; 
This  comedy  is  acted  by  the  heart. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 

THE  play,  great  sir  !  is  done ;  yet  needs  must  fear, 
Though  you  brought  all  your  father's  mercies  here, 
It  may  offend  your  highness  ;  and  we  'ave  now 
Three  hours  done  treason  here,  for  aught  we  kjpow. 


COWLEY'S  POEMS. 


But  power  your  grace  can  above  Nature  give, 
It  can  give  power  to  make  abortives  live  ; 
In  which,  if  our  bold  wishes  should  be  crost, 
JTis  but  the  life  of  one  poor  week  't  has  lost : 
Though  it  should  fall  beneath  your  mortal  scorn, 
Scarce  could  it  die  more  quickly  than 't  was  born. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

MR.   WILLIAM  HERFEY. 

IMMODICIS  BREVIS  EST  .ETAS,    &  KARA  SENECTUS. 

Mart. 

IT  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night, 

Scarce  could  the  Morn  drive  on  th'  unwilling 

Light, 
When  Sleep,  Death's   image,  left  my  troubled 

breast, 

By  something  liker  death  possest. 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow, 
And  on  my  soul  hung  the  dull  weight 
Of  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  bell  was  that  ?    ah  me !    too  much  I  know. 

My  sweet  companion,  and  my  gentle  peer, 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  unkindly  here, 
Thy  end  for  ever,  and  my  life,  to  moan? 

O,  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone  ! 
Thy  soul  and  body,  when  death's  agony 
Besieg'd  around  thy  noble  heart, 
Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part, 
Than  I,  my  dearest  friend  !  do  part  from  thee. 

My  dearest  friend,  would  I  had  dy'dfor  thee  ! 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  be. 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do, 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  I  walk  about  all  day, 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  by 

Where  their  hid  treasures  lie  ; 
Alas  !  my  treasure's  gone  !  why  do  I  stay  ? 

He  was  my  friend,  the  truest  friend  on  Earth ; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  join'd  our  birth  $ 
Nor  did  we  envy  the  most  sounding  name 

By  friendship  given  of  old  to  Fame. 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew, 

Whom  the  kind  youth  preferr'd  to  me  j 

And  ev'il  in  that  we  did  agree, 
For  much  above  myself  I  lov'd  them  too. 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights, 
How  oft  unweary'd  have  we  spent  the  nights, 
Till  the  Ledoean  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  from  above  ! 
We  speat  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine  ; 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
Arts  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,    were 

thine. 

Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say 

Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  every  day  ? 

Was  there  a  tree  about  which  did  not  know 
The  love  betwixt  us  two  ? 

Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  for  ever  fade  j 
Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join, 
And  into  darksome  shades  combine, 

Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  is  laid  ! 

Henceforth,  no  learned  youths  beneath  you  sing, 

Till  all   the  tuneful  birds   t'  your   boughs   they 

bring ; 


So  tuneful  birds  play  with  their  wonted  che£r, 
And  call  the  learned  youths  to  hear  ; 

^o  whistling  winds  through  the  glad  branches  fly  J 
But  all,  with  sad  solemnity, 
Mute  and  unmoved  be, 

Mute  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  docs  lie. 

To  him  my  Muse  made  haste  with  every  strain, 
Whilst  it  was  new  and  warm  yet  from  the  brain  : 
hie.  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and,  like  a  friend, 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  now,  my  Muse  !  thou  canst  not  me  delight : 

Be  this  my  latest  verse, 

With  which  I  now  adorn  his  hearse  ; 
And  this  my  grief,  without  thy  help,  shall  write* 

Sad  I  a  wreath  of  bays  about  my  brow, 

[  should  contemn  that  flourishing  honour  now  ; 

Condemn  it  to  the  fire,  and  joy  to  hear 
It  rage  and  crackle  there. 

Instead  of  bays,  crown  with  sad  cypress  me  ; 
Cypress,  which  tombs  does  beautify  : 
Not  Phoebus  griev'd,  so  much  as  I, 

For  him  who  first  was  made  that  mournful  tree. 

Large  was  his  soul  ;  as  large  a  soul  as  e'er 
ubmitted  to  inform  a  body  here ; 
High  as  the  place  'twas  shortly  in  Heaven  to 
have, 

But  low  and  humble  as  his  grave : 
So  high,  that  all  the  Virtues  there  did  come. 

As  to  their  chiefest  seat 

Conspicuous  and  great ; 
So  low,  that  for  me  too  it  made  a  room. 
He  scorn'd  this  busy  world  below,  and  all 
That  we,  mistaken  mortals !  pleasure  call ; 
Was  fill'd  with  innocent  gallantry  and  truth, 

Triumphant  o'er  the  sins  of  youth. 
He,  like  the  stars,  to  which  he  now  is  gone, 

That  shine  with  beams  like  flame, 

Yet  burn  not  with  the  same, 
Had  all  the  light  of  youth,  of  the  fire  none. 

Knowledge  he  only  sought,  and  so  soon  qaught, 
As  if  for  him  Knowledge  had  rather  sought : 
Nor  did  more  learning  ever  crowded  lie 

In  such  a  short  mortality. 
Whene'er  the  skilful  youth  discours'd  or  writ, 

Still  did  the  notions  throng 

About  his  eloquent  tongue, 
Nor  could  his  ink  flow  faster  than  his  wit. 
So  strong  a  wit  did  Nature  to  him  frame, 
As  all  things  but  his  judgment  overcame ; 
His  judgment  like  the  heavenly  moon  did  show, 

Tempering  that  mighty  sea  below. 
Oh  !  had  he  liv'd  in  Learning's  world,  what  bound 

Would  have  been  able  to  control 

His  over-powering  soul ; 
We  'ave  lost  in  him  arts  that  not  yet  are  found. 

His  mirth  was  the  pure  spirits  of  various  wit, 

Yet  never  did  his  God  or  friends  forget ', 

And,  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  view, 

Retir'd,  and  gave  to  them  their  due  : 
For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  always  took, 

Though  his  own  searching  mind  before 

Was  so  with  notions  written  o'er 
As  if  wise  Nature  had  made  that  her  book. 
So  many  virtues  join'd  in  him,  as  we 
Can  scarce  pick  here  and  there  in  history  ; 
More  than  old  writers'  practice  e'er  could  reach  j 

As  much  as  they  could  ever  teach. 


ODE...IMITATION  OF  MARTIAL. 
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Those  did  "Religion,  queen  of  virtues  !  sway  ; 
And  all  their  sacred  motions  steer, 
Just  like  the  first  and  highest  sphere, 

Which  wheels  about,  and  turns  all  Heaven  one  way. 

With  as  much  zeal,  devotion,  piety, 

He  always  liv'd,  as  other  saints  do  die. 

Still  with  his  soul  severe  account  he  kept, 
Weening  all  debts  out  eve  he  slept ; 

Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  lay, 
Like  the  Sun's  laborious  light, 
Which  still  in  water  sets  at  night, 

Unsullied  with  his  journey^of  the  day. 

Wondrous  young  man!  why  wert  thou  made  so  good, 
To  be  snatch'd  hence  ere  better  understood  ? 
Snatch' d  before  half  of  thee  enough  was  seen ! 

Thou  ripe,  and  yet  thy  life  but  green ' 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  their  last  sad  farewell ; 

But  danger  and  infectious  death 

Maliciously  seiz'd  on  that  breath 
Where  life,  spirit,  pleasure,  always  vis'd  to  dwell. 

But  happy  thou,  ta'en  from  this  frantic  age, 

Where  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  does  rage  ! 

A  fitter  time  for  Heaven  no  soul  ere  chose, 
The  place  now  only  free  from'  those. 

There  'mong  the  blest  thou  dost  for  ever  shine, 
And,  wheresoe'er  thou  casts  thy  view, 
Upon  that  white  and  radiant  crew, 

See'st  not  a  soul  cloth' d  with  more  light  than  thine. 

And,  if  the  glorious  saints  cease  not  to  know 
Their  wretched  friends  who  fight  with  life  below, 
Thy  flame  to  me  does  still  the  same  abide, 

Only  more  pure  and  rarefy'd. 
There,  whilst  immortal  hymns  thou  dost  rehearse, 

Thou  dost  with  holy  pity  see 

Our  dull  and  earthy  poesy, 
Whece  grief  and  misery  can  bejoinMwith  verse. 


ODE. 

IS  IMITATION  OF  HORACE'S  ODK, 

Quis  mult  a  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 

Perfusus,  &c.  Lib.  I.  Od.  v, 

TO  whom  now,  Pyrrha,  art  thou  kind  > 
To  what  heart-ravish'd  lover 

Dost  thou  thy  golden  locks  unbind, 
Thy  hidden  sweets  discover, 
And  with  large  bounty  open  set 

All  the  bright  stores  of  thy  rich  cabinet  ? 

Ah,  simple  youth  !  how  oft  will  he 

Of  thy  chang' d  faith  complain  ? 

And  his  own  fortunes  find  to  be 
So  airy  and  so  vain, 
Of  so  cameleon-like  an  hue, 

That  still  their  colour  changes  with  it  too  ! 

Mow  oft,  alas  !  will  he  admire 

The  blackness  of  the  skies  ! 
Trembling  to  hear  the  wind  sound  higher, 

And  see  the  billows  rise  ! 
/  Poor  unexperienced  he, 

Who  ne'er  alas  '.  before  had  been  at  sea  ! 

He  enjoys  thy  calmy  sunshine  now, 

And  no  breath  stirring  hears  j 
Itt  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow 

No  smallest  cloud  appears, 


He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  an/1  gay,' 
And  trusts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May. 

nhappy,  thrice  unhappy,  he, 

T1  whom  thouuntry'd  dost  shine  ! 

iut  there  's  no  danger  now  forme, 
Since  o'er  Loretto's  shrine, 
In  witness  of  the  shipwreck  past, 

My  consecrated  vessel  hangs  at  last. 


IN  IMITATION  Of 

MARTIAUS  EPIGRAM, 

Sitecummihi,  chare  Martialis,  &e. 

L.  v.  Ep.  xx. 
IF,  dearest  friend,  it  my  ?ood  fate  mi.^ht  r>? 
T  enjoy  at  once  a  quiet  life  and  thee  ; 
if  we  for  happiness  could  leisure  iind, 
And  wandering  Time  into  a  method  bind ; 
\Ve  should  not  sure  the  great-men's  favour  need, 
STor  on  long  hopes,  the  court's  thin  diet,  feed  ; 
We  should  not  patience  find  daily  to  hear 
The  calumnies  and  flatteries  spoken  there  ; 
We  should  not  the  lords'  tables  humbly  use, 
Or  talk  in  ladies'  chambers  love  and  news  j 
But  books,  and  wise  discourse,  gardens  and  fields, 
And  all  the  joys  that  unmixt  Nature  yields  ; 
Thick  summer  shades,  where  winter  'still  dees  Ire, 
Bright  winter  fires,  that  summer's  part  supply  : 
Sleep,  not  control'd  by  cares,  confin'd  to  night, 
Or  bound  in  any  rule  but  appetite  : 
Free,  but  not  savage  or  ungracious  mirth, 
Rich  wines,  to  give  it  quick  and  easy  birth  j 
A  few  companions,  which  ourselves  should  .chose, 
A  gentle  mistress,  and  a  gentler  Muse. 
Such  dearest  friend !  such,   without  doubt,   should 

be 

Our  place,  our  business,  and  our  company.     • 
Now  to  himself,  alas  !  does  neither  live. 
But  sees  good  suns,  of  which  we  are  to  give 
A  strict  account,  set  and  march  thick  axrajy  s 
Knows  a  man  how  to  live,  and  does  he  stay? 


THE  CHRONICLE. 

A    BALLAD. 

MARGARITA  first  possest,' 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breast, 
Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  awhile  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  play'd^ 
Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catharine. 

Beauteous  Catharine  gave  ptac* 
(Though  loth  and1  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 

To  Eliza's  conquering  face» 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign, 

Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en. 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke, 
And  still  new  favourites  she  chose, 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose, 
And  castaway  her  yoke, 

Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began ; 
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Alternately  they  sway'd, 
And  sometimes  Maiy  was  the  fair, 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 

And  sometimes  both  I  obey'd. 
Another  Mary  then  arose, 

And  did  rigorous  laws  impose  $ 

A  mighty  tyrant  she  ! 
Long,  alas  !  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron-scepter'd  queen, 

Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 
When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me : 

But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  cly'd, 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 

And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 
One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 

Judith  held  the  sovereign  power: 

Wondrous  beautiful  her  face  ! 
But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit, 
That  she  to  govern  was  unfit, 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 
But  when  Isabella  came, 

Arm'd  with  a  resistless  flame, 

And  th'  artillery  of  her  eye  ; 
Whilst  she  proudly  mai-ch'd  about, 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  by. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obey'd 

Black -ey'd  Bess,  her  viceioy-maid; 

To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy : 
Thousand  worse  passions  then  possest 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast ; 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then, 

And  a  third  Mary,  next  began ; 

Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria  j 
And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 
And  then  another  Katharine, 

And  then  a  long  et  castera. 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins, 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings, 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things, 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines  ; 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 

To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts ; 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies, 

The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries, 

The  quarrels,  tears,  and  perjuries, 

(Numberless,  nameless,  mysteries !) 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid, 

By  Machiavel  the  waiting  maid  j 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 

(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 

All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be, 

Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 

An  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 
My  present  emperess  does  claim, 
Heleonora,  first  o'  th'  name; 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign  [ 


POEMS. 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM 


UPON  HIS  TWO   FIRST  BOOKS  OF  GONDIBERT, 
FINISHED     BEFORE      HIS     VOYAGE    TO    AMERICA. 

M ETHINKS  heroic  poesy  till  now, 
Like  some  fantastic  fairy-land  did  show  ; 
Gods,  devils,  nymphs,  witches,  and  giants'  race, 
And  all  but  man,  in  man's  chief  work  had  place. 
Thou,  like  some  worthy  knight  with  sacred  arms, 
Dost  drive  the  monsters  thence,  and  end  the  charms, 
Instead  of  those  dost  men  and  manners  plant, 
The  things  which  that  rich  soil  did  chiefly  want. 
Yet  ev'n  thy  mortals  do  their  gods  excel, 
Taught  by  thy  Muse  to  fight  and  love  so  well. 
By  fatal  hands  whilst  present  empires  fall, 
Thine  from  the  grave  past  monarchies  recall ; 
So  much  more  thanks    from  human-kind    does 

merit 

The  poet's  fury  than  the  zealot's  spirit : 
And  from  the  grave  thou  mak'st  this  empire  rise, 
Not  like  some  dreadful  ghost,  t'  affright  our  eyes, 
But  with  more  lustre  and  triumphant  state, 
Than  when  it  crown'd  at  proud  Verona  sate. 
So  will  our  God  rebuild  man's  perish'd  frame, 
And  raise  hijn  up  much  better,  yet  the  same : 
So  god-like  poets  do  past  things  rehearse, 
Not  change,  but  heighten,  Nature  by  their  verse.    . 

With  shame,  methinks,  great  Italy  must  see 
Her  conquerors  rais'd  to  life  again  by  thee : 
Rais'd  by  such  powerful  verse,  that  ancient  Rome 
May  blush  no  less  to  see  her  wit  o'ercome. 
Some  men  their  fancies,  like  their  faith,  derive, 
And  think  all  ill  but  that  which  Rome  does  give  ; 
The  marks  of  old  and  Catholic  would  find; 
To  the  same  chair  would  truth  and  fiction  bind. 
Thou  in  those  beaten  paths  disdain' st  to  tread, 
4nd  scorn'st  to  live  by  robbing  of  the  dead. 
Since  Time  does  all  things  change,  thou  thiak'st 

not  fit 

rhis  latter  age  should  see  all  new  but  wit ; 
Tiy  fancy,  like  a  flame,  its  way  does  make, 
And  leave  bright  tracts  for  following  pens  to  take. 
Sure  'twas  this  noble  boldness  of  the  Muse 
)id  thy  desire  to  seek  new  worlds  infuse  ; 
4nd  ne'er  did  Heaven  so  much  a  voyage  bless, 
f  thou  canst  plant  but  there  with  like  success. 


AN  ANSWER  TO 

A  COPY  OF  VERSES 

SENT  ME  TO  JERSEV. 

s  to  a  northern  people  (whom  the  Sun 
ses  just  as  the  Romish  church  has  done 
er  prophane  laity,  and  does  assign 
Sread  only  both  to  serve  for  bread  and  wine) 

rich  Canary  fleet  welcome  arrives; 
uch  comfort  to  us  here  your  letter  gives, 
Bought  with  brisk  racy  verses ;  in  which  we 
he  soil  from  whence  they  came  taste,  smell,  and 

see; 

uch  is  your  present  to  us  ;  for  you  must  know, 
r,  that  verse  does  not  in  this  island  grow, 
o  more  than  sack :  one  lately  did  not  fear 
Without  the  Muses'  leave)  to  plant  it  here  ; 
ut  it  prodac'd  such  base,  rough,  crabbed,  hedge, 
lymes,  as  ev'n  set  the  hearers'  ears  on  edge : 

rritten  by  — = esquire,  the 

ear  of  our  Lord  six  hundred  thirty- three. 


TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE...REASON. 


fcrnve  Jersey  Muse  !  and  he 's  for  this  high  style 
Call'd  to  this  clay  the  Homer  of  the   isle. 
Alas  !  to  men  here  no  words  less  hard  be 
To  rhyme  with,  than  4  Mount  Orgueil  is  to  me ; 
Mount  Orgueil  !  which,  in  scorn  o'  th'  Muses  law, 
With  no  yoke-fellow  word  will  deign  to  draw. 
Stubborn  Mount  Orgueil  !  '  tis  a  work  to  make  it 
Come  into  rhyme,  more  hard  than  'twere  to  take  it. 
Alas  !  to  bring  your  tropes  and  figures  here, 
Strange  as  to  bring  camels  and  elephants  were ; 
And  metaphor  is  so  unknown  a  thing, 
'Twould  need  the  preface  of  God  save  the  king. 
Yet  this  I'll  say,  for  th'  honour  of  the  place, 
That,  by  God's  extraordinary  grace 
(Which  shows  the  people  have  judgment,  if  not  wit) 
The  land  is  undefil'd  with  clinches  yet ; 
Wrhich,  in  my  poor  opinion,  1  confess, 
Is  a  most  singular  blessing,-and  no  less 
Than  Ireland's  wanting  spiders.     And,  so  far 
From  th'  actual  sin  of  bombast  too  they  are, 
(That  other  crying  sin  o'  th'  English  Muse) 
That  even  Satan  himself  can  accuse 
None  here  (no  not  so  much  as  the  divines) 
For  th'  mot  us  primo  primi  to  strong  lines. 
Well,  since  the  soil  then  does  not  naturally  bear 
Verse,  who  (a  devil)  should  import  it  here  ? 
For  that  to  me  would  seem  as  strange  a  thing 
As  who  did  first  wild  beasts  int'  islands  bring  ; 
Unless  you  think  that  it  might  taken  be, 
As  Green  did  Gondibert,  in  a  prize  at  sea  : 
But  that's  a  fortune  falls  not  every  day  ; 
'Tis  true  Green  was  made  by  it ;  for  they  say 
The  parl'ament  did  a  noble  bounty  do, 
And  gave  him  the  whole  prize,  their  tenths  and 
fifteenths  too. 


THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

THAT  THERE  IS  NO  KNOWLEDGE. 

Against  the  Dogmatists. 

THE  sacred  tree  midst  the  fair  orchard  grew ; 

The  Phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  rest, 

And  built  his  perfum'd  nest : 
That  right  Porphyrian  tree  which  did  true  logic 
shew. 

Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  give, 

And  th'  apples  were  demonstrative  : 

So  clear  their  colour  and  divine, 
The  very  shade  they  cast  did  other  lights  out-shine. 

"Taste  not,"  said  God,  "  tis  mine  and  angels 
meat; 

A  certain  death  doth  sit, 
Like  an  ill  worm,  i'  th'  core  of  it. 
Ye  cannot  know  and  live,  nor  live  or  know,  and  eat.' 

Thus  spoke  God,  yet  man  did  go 

Ignorantly  on  to  know ; 

Grew  so  more  blind,  and  she 
Who  tempted  him  to  this  grew    yet  more  blinc 

than  he. 

The  only  science  man  by  this  did  get, 
Was  but  to  know  he  nothing  knew : 
He  straight  his  nakedness  did  view, 

His  ignorant  poor  estate,  and  was  asharn'd  of  it. 
Yet  searches  probabilities, 
And  rhetoric,  and  fallacies, 

*  The  name  of  one  of  the  castles  in  Jersey. 


And  seeks  by  useless  pride, 
With  slight  and  withering  leaves  that  nakedness  to 

hide. 

'  Henceforth,"  said  God,  "  the  wretched  sons  of 
Earth 

Shall  sweat  for  food  in  vain, 

That  will  n»t  long  sustain  ; 
tnd  bring  with  labour  forth  each  fond  abortive  birth  , 

That  serpent  too,  their  pride, 

Which  aims  at  things  deny'd  ; 

That  learn'd  and  eloquent  lust ; 
nstead   of  mounting  high,  shall  creep  upon  the 

dust." 


REASON, 

THE  USE  OF  IT  IN  DIVINE  MATTF.nS. 

SOME  blind  themselves,  'cause  possibly  theylnay 

Be  led  by  others  a  right  way ; 
They  build  on  sands,  which  if  unuiov'd  they  find, 

'Tis  but  because  there  was  no  wind. 
Less  hard  'tis,  not  to  err  ourselves,  than  knoyr 

If  our  forefathers  err'd  or  no. 
When  we  trust  men  concerning  God,  we  then 

Trust  not  God  concerning  men. 

Visions  and  inspirations  some  expect 

Their  course  here  to  direct ; 
Like  senseless  chymists  their  own  wealth  destroy, 

Imaginary  gold  t'  enjoy  : 
So  stars  appear  to  drop  to  us  from  sky, 

And  gild  the  passage  as  they  fly  j 
But  when  they  fall,  and  meet  th'  opposing  ground. 

What  but  a  sordid  slime  is  found  ? 

Sometimes  their  fancies  they  'bove  reason  set, 

And  fast,  that  they  may  dream  of  meat ; 
Sometimes  ill  spirits  their  sickly  souls  delude, 

And  bastard  forms  obtrude ; 
So  Endor's  wretched  sorceress,  although 

She  Saul  through  his  disguise  did  know, 
Yet,  when  the  devil  comes  up  disguis'd,  she  cries, 

"  Behold  !  the  Gods  arise." 

In  vain  alas  !  these  outward  hopes  are  try'd ; 

Reason  within's  our  only  guide  ; 
Reason,  which  (God  be  prais'd !)  still  walks,  for  all 

Its  old  original  fall ; 
And,  since  itself  the  boundless  Godhead  join'd 

With  a  reasonable  mind, 
It  plainly  shows  that  mysteries  divine 

May  with  our  reason  join. 

The  holy  book,like  the  eighth  sphere,  does  shine 

With  thousand  lights  of  truth  divine : 
So  numberless  the  stars,  that  to  the  eye 

It  makes  but  all  one  galaxy. 
Yet  Reason  must  assist  too ;  for,  in  seas 

So  vast  and  dangerous  as  these, 
Our  course  by  stars  above  we  cannot  know, 

Without  the  com  pass  too  below. 

Though  Reason  cannot  through  Faith's  mysteries 
see, 

It  sees  that  there  and  such  they  be  ; 
Leads  to  Heaven's  door,and  there  does  humbly  keep, 

And  there  through  chinks  and  key-holes  peep  j 
Though  it,  like  Moses,  by  a  sad  command, 

Must  not  come  into  th'  Holy  Land, 
Yet  thither  it  infallibly  does  guide,    . 

And  from  afar  'tis  all  descry' d. 


COWLEY'S  POEMS. 


OK  TUf 

DEATH  OF  MR.  CRASHAJf. 

POET  and  saint !  to  thcc  alone  are  given 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  Earth  and  Heaven  3 
The  hard  and  rarest  union  which  can  be, 
Next  that  of  Godhead  with  humanity. 
Long  did  the  Muses'  banish' d  slaves  abide, 
And  built  vain  pyramids  to  mortal  pride  ; 
Like  Moses  thou  (though  spells  and  charms  with 
stand) 

Hast  brought  them  nobly  home  back  to  their  holy 
land. 

Ah  wretched  we,  poets  of  Earth !  but  thou 
Wcrt  living  the  same  poet  which  tbou'rt  now  j 
Whilst  angels  sing  to  thee  their  airs  divine, 
And  joy  in  an  applause  so  great  as  thine, 
Equal  society  with  Vhem  to  hold, 
Thou  need'st  not  make  new  songs,  but  say  the  old  ; 
And  they  (kind  spirits!)  shall  all  rejoice,  to  see 
How  little  less  than  they  exalted  man  may  be. 
Still  the  old  Heathen  gods  in  numbers  dwell ; 
The  heavenliest  thing  on  Earth  still  keeps  up  Hell ; 
Nor  have  we  quite  purg'd  the  Christian  land  ; 
Still  idols  here,  like  calves  at  Bethel,  stand. 
And,  though  Pan's   death  long  since  all    oracles 

broke, 

Yet  still  in  rhyme  the  fiend  Apollo  spoke  : 
Kay,  with  the  worst  of  heathen  dotage,  we 
(Vain  men  !)  the  monster  Woman  deify  ; 
Find  stars,  and  tie  our  fates  there  in  a  face, 
And  Paradise  in  them,  by  whom  we  lost  it,  place. 
What  different  faults  corrupt  our  Muses  thus  ? 
Wanton  as  girls,  as  old  wives  fabulous  ! 

Thy  spotless  Muse,  like  Mary,  did  contain 
The  boundless  Godhead  ;  she  did  well  disdain 
That  her  eternal  verse  employ'd  should  be 
On  a  less  subject  than  eternity ; 
And  for  a  sacred  mistress  scorn'd  to  take, 
But  her  whom  God  himself  scorn'd  not  his  spouse  to 
make. 


t  (in  a  kind)  her  mirade  did  do; 
A  fruitful  mot 


A  fruitful  mother  was,  and  virgin  too. 

How  well    (blest  swan!)   did  Fate  contrive  thy 

death*, 

And  made  thee  render  up  thy  tuneful  breath 
In  thy  great  mistress'  arms,  tbou  most  divine 
And  richest  offering  of  Loretto's  shrine  ! 
Where,  like  some  holy  sacrifice  t'  expire, 
A  fever  burns  thee,  and  Love  lights  the  fire. 
Angels  (they  say)  brought  the  fam'd  chapel  there, 
And  bore  the  sacred  load  in  triumph  through  the 

air: 

}Tis  surer  rmich  they  brought  thee  there ;  and  they, 
And  thou,  their  charge,  went  singing  all  the  way. 

Pardon,  my  Mother  Church  !  if  I  consent 
That  angels  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went ; 
For  ev'nin  e'rrour  sure  no  danger  is, 
When  join'd  with  so  much  piety  as  his. 
Ah,  mighty  God !  with  shame  I  speak't,  and  grief, 
Ah,  that  our  greatest  faults  were  in  belief ! 
And  our  weak  reason  were  ev'n  weaker  yet, 
Rather  than  thus  our  wills  too  strong  for  it ! 
Hisfeith,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong;  his  life,  Pm  sure,  was  in  the  right  j 
-And  I  myself  a  Catholic  will  be, 
So  far  at  least,  great  saint !  to  pray  to  thee. 

s  Mr.  Crashawdied  of  a  fever  at  Loretto,  being 
newly  chosen  canon  of  that  church. 


Hail,  bard  triumphant !  and  some  care  bestofr 
On  us  the  poets  militant  below  ! 
Oppos'd  by  our  old  enetny,  adverse  Chance, 
Attack'd  by  Envy  and  by  Ignorance  ; 
Enchain'd  by  Beaiity,  tortw'd  by  desires, 
Expos'd  by  tyrant  Love  to  savage  beasts  and  fires, 
Thou  from  low  Earth  in  nobler  flames  didst  rise, 
And,  like  Elijah,  mount  a  live  the  skies. 
Eli*ha-like,  (but  with  a-  wish  much  less, 
More  fit  thy  greatness  and  my  littleness) 
Lo  !  here  I  beg-  (I,  whom  thou  once  didst  prove 
So  humble  to  esteem,  so  good  to  love) 
Not  that  thy  spirit  mi^ht  on  me  doubled  be, 
I  ask  but  half  thy  mighty  spirit  fot  me : 
And,  when  my  3f  use  soars  with  so  strong  a  wing, 
'Twill  learn  of  things  divine,  and  first  of  thee, 
sing. 


A  POEM  ON  THE  LATE  CIVIL  WAR* 


THE  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER,    1679. 

.M.EETING  accidentally  with  this  poem  in  ma 
nuscript,  and  being  informed,  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  the  incomparable  Mr.  A.  C.'s,  I  thought  it  un 
just  to  hide  such  a  treasure  from  the  world.  I  re 
membered  that  our  author,  in  his  preface  to  his* 
works//  makes  mention  of  some  poems  written  by 
him  on  the  late  civil  war,  of  which  the  following 
copy  is  unquestionably  a  part.  In  his  most  imper 
fect  and  unfinished  pieces,  you  will  discover  the 
hand  of  so  great  a  master.  And  (whatever  his  own 
modesty  might  have  advised  to  the  contrary)  there 
is  not  one  careless  stroke  of  his  but  what  should 
be  kept  sacred-  to  posterity.  He  could  write  no 
thing  that  was  not  worth  the  preserving,  being 
habitually  a  poet,  and  always  inspired5.  In  this 
piece  the  judicious  reader  will  find  the  turn  of  the 
verse  to  be  his;  the  same  copious  and  livety  ima 
gery  of  fancy,  the  same  warmth  of  passion  and 
delicacy  of  wit,  tft«<i  sparkles  in  all  his  writings. 
And  certarnly  no  labours  of  a  geniiis  so-  rich  in  it 
self,  and  so  cultivated  with  learning  and  manner^ 
can  prove  an  unwelcome  present  to  th«  World. 

WHAT  rage  does  England  from  itself  divide, 
More  than  the  seas  from  all  the  world  beside  ? 
Froni  every  part  the  roaring  cannons  play, 
From  every  part  blood  roars  as  kmd  as  they. 
What  English  ground  but  still  some  moisture  bears. 
Of  young  men's  blood,  and  more  of  mothers'  tears? 
What  air's  unthicken'd  with  the  sighs  of  wives, 
Though  more  of  maids  for  their  dear  lovers'  lives? 
Alas  !  what  triumphs  can  this  victory  shew, 
That  dyes  us  red  in  blood  and  blushes  too ! 
How  can  we  wish  that  conquest,  which  bestows 
Cypress,  not  bays,  upon  the  conquering  brows  ? 
It  was  not  so  when  Henry's  dreadful  name, 
Not  sword,  nor  cause,  whole  nations  overcame. 
To  farthest  West,  did  his  swift  conquests  run, 
Nor  did  his  glory  set  but  with  the  Sun. 

6  This  and  the  two  following  poems  are  not  given 
with  certainty  as  Cowtey's.  They  have  been  as 
cribed  to  him ;  are  possibly  genuine  j  and  therefore 
are  preserved  in  this  collection. 

?  See  p.  45  of  this  volume.  * 
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In  vain  did  Roderic  to  his  hold  retreat, 

Tn  vain  had  wretched  Ireland  call'd  him  great ; 

Ireland  !  which  now  most  basely  we  begin 

To  labour  more  to  lose  than  he  to  win. 

It  was  not  so  when  in  the  happy  East, 

Richard,  our  Mars,  Venus's  Isle  possest :    [play'd, 

'Gainst  the  proud  Moon,   he  th'  English  cross  dis- 

Eclips'd  one  horn,  and  th'  other  paler  made ; 

When  our  dear  lives  we  ventur'd  bravely  there, 

And  digg'd  our  own  to  gain  Christ's  sepulchre. 

That  sacred  tomb,  which,  should  we  now  enjoy, 

We  should  with  as  much  zeal  fight  to  destroy  ! 

The  precious  signs  of  our  dead  Lord  we  scorn, 

And  see  his  cross  worse  than  his  body  torn  ; 

We  hate  it  now  both  for  the  Greek  and  Jew, 

To  us  'tis  foolishness  and  scandal  too. 

To  what  with  worship  the  fond  papist  falls, 

That  the  fond  zealot  a  curs'd  idol  calls: 

So,  'twixt  their  double  madness,  here's  the  odds, 

One  makes  false  devils,  t'  other  makes  false  gods. 

It  was  not  so  when  Edward  prov'd  his  cause, 
By  a  sword  stronger  than  the  salique  laws, 
Tho'  fetch' d  from  Pharamond  ;  when  the  French 

did  fight, 

With  women's  hearts,  against  the  women's  right. 
Tli'  afflicted  Ocean  his  first  conquest  bore, 
And  drove  red  waves  to  the  sad  Gallic  shore  : 
.As  if  he  'ad  angry  with  that  element  been, 
Which  his  wide  soul  bound  with  an  island  in. 
Where  's  now  that  spirit  with  which  at  Cressy  we, 
And  Poictiers,  forc'd  from  Fate  a  victory  ? 
Two  kings  at  once  we  brought  sad  captives  home, 
A  triumph  scarcely  known  to  ancient  Rome  ! 
Two  foreign  kings :  but  now,  alas !  we  strive, 
Our  own,  our  own  good  sovereign  to  captive ! 

It  was  not  so  when  Agincourt  was  won  ; 
Under  great  Henry  serv'd  the  Rain  and  Sun : 
A  nobler  fight  the  Sun  himself  ne'er  knew, 
Not  when  he  stopt  his  course  a  fight  to  view  ! 
Then  Death's  old  archer  did  more  skilful  grow, 
And  learn'd  to  shoot  more  sure  from  th'English  bow; 
Then  France  was  her  own  story  sadly  taught, 
And  felt  how  Caesar  and  how  Edward  fought. 
It  was  not  so  when  that  vast  fleet  of  Spain 
Lay  torn  and  scatter 'd  on  the  English  main; 
Through  the  proud  world  a  virgin  terrour  strook  j 
The  Austrian  crowns,  and  Rome's  seven  hills,  she 

shook ! 

To  her  great  Neptune  homag'd  all  his  streams, 
And  all  the  wide-stretch 'd  ocean  was  her  Thames. 
Thus  our  forefathers  fought,  thus  bravely  bled, 
Thus  still  they  live,  whilst  we  alive  are  dead ; 
Such  acts  they  did,  that  Rome,  and  Csesar  too, 
Might  envy  those  whom  once  they  did  subdue. 
We  're  not  their  offspring  ;  sure  our  heralds  lie  ; 
But  born  we  know  not  how,  as  now  we  die ; 
Their  precious  blood  we  could  not  venture  thus : 
Some  Cadmus,  sure,  sow'd  serpent's  teeth  for  us  ; 
We  could  not  else  by  mutual  fury  fall, 
Whilst  Rhine  and  Sequan  for  onr  armies  call : 
Chuse  war  or  peace,  you  have  a  nrince,  you  know, 
As  fit  for  both,  as  both  are  fit  for  you  ; 
Furious  as  lightning,  when  war's  tempest  came, 
But  calm  in  peace,  calm  as  a  lambent  flame. 
Have  you  forgot  those  happy  years  oi;  late, 
That  saw  nought  ill,   but  us  that  were  ingrate  ; 
Such  years,  as  if  Earth's  youth  return 'd  had  been 
And  that  old  serpent,  Time,  had  cast  his  skin  ? 
As  gloriously  and  gently  did  they  move, 
As  the  bright  Sun  that  measures  them  above j 


Then  only  in  books  the  learn'd  could  misery  see, 
nd  the  unlearu'd  ne'er  heard  of  misery, 
hen  happy  James  with  as  deep  quiet  reign'd, 
in  his  heavenly  throne,  by  death,  he  gain'd  j 
nd,  lest  this  blessing  with  his  life  should  cease, 
e  left  us  Charles,  the  pledge  of  future  peace  ; 
harles,  under  whom,  with  much  ado,  no  less 
han  sixteen  years  we  endur'd  our  happiness  ; 
ill  in  a  moment,  in  the  North,  we  find 
lempest  conjur'd  up  without  a  wind. 
s  soon  the:  North  her  kindness  did  repent ; 
irst  the  peace-maker,  and  next  war,  she  sent 
ust  Tweed,  that  now  had  with  long  peace  forgot 
n  which  side  dwelt  the  English,  which  the  Scot, 
aw  glittering  arms  shine  sadly  on  his  face, 
Vhilst  all  th'  affrighted  fish  sank  down  apace. 
STO  blood  did  then  from  this  dark  quarrel  grow, 
t  gave  blunt  wounds,  that  bled  not  out  till  now  ! 
or  Jove,\vho  might  have  us'd  his  thundering  power, 
Jhose  to  fall  caluiy  in  a  golden  shower  ! 
L  way  we  found  to  conquer,  which  by  none 
)f  all  owe  thrifty  ancestors  was  known ; 
!o  strangely  prodigal  of  late  we  are, 
Ve  there  buy  peace,  and  here  at  home  buy  war. 
How  could  a  war  so  sad  and  barbarous  please, 
3ut  first  by  slandering  those  blest  days  of  peace  ? 
Through  al!  the  excrements  of  state  they  pry, 
Like  emp'ricks,  to  find  out  a  malady; 
\nd  then  with  desperate  boldness  they  endeavour, 
Fh'  ague  to  cure  by  bringing  in  a  fever: 
The  way  is  sure  to  expel  some  ill,  no  doubt ; 
The  plague,  we  know,  drives  all  diseases  rat. 
>Vhat  strange  wild  fears  did  every  morning  breed, 
Till  a  strange  fancy  made  us  sick  indeed  ! 
And  cowardice  did  valour's  place  supply,    s 
Like  those  that  kill  themselves  for  fear  to  die  ! 
What  frantic  diligence  in  these  men  appears, 
That  fear  all  ills,  and  act  o'er  all  their  fears ! 
Thus  into  war  we  scar'd  ourselves ;  and  who 
But  Aaron's  sons,  that  the  first  trumpet  blew  ? 
Fond  men !  who  knew  not  that  they  were  to  keep 
For  God,  and  not  for  sacrifice,  their  sheep  -} 
The  churches  first  this  murderous  doctrine  sow. 
And  learn  to  kill,  as  well  as  bury,  now : 
The  marble  tombs  where  our  forefathers  lie, 
Sweated  with  dread  of  too  much  company ; 
And  all  their  sleeping  ashes  shook  for  fear, 
Lest  thousand  ghosts  should   come  and   shroud 

them  there. 

Petitions  next  from  every  town  they  frame, 
To  be  restored  to  them  from. whom  they  came : 
llie  same  style  all,  and  the  same  sense,  does  pen, 
Alas  ;  they  allow  set  forms  of  prayer  to  men. 
Oh  happy  we,  if  men  would  neither  hoar 
Their  studied  form,  nor  God  their  sudden  prayer. 
They  will  be  heard,  and,  in  unjustice  wise, 
The  many  headed  rout  for  justice  cries; 
They  call  for  blood,  which  now  I  fear  does  call 
For  blood  again,  much  louder  than  they  all. 
In  senseless  clamours,  and  confused  noise, 
We  lost  that  rare,  and  yet  unconquer'd  voice ; 
So,  when  the  sacred  Thracian  lyre  was  drown'd 
In  the  Bistonian. women's  mixen  sound, 
The  wondering  stones,  that  came  before  to  hear, 
Forgot  themselves,  and  tum'd  his  murderers  there. 
The  same  loud  storm  blew  the  grave  mitre  down  j 
It  blew  d.nvii  that,  and  with  it  shook  the  crown. 
Then  fir^t  a  state,  without  a  church,  begun  ; 
Comfort  thyself,  dear  Church  !  for  then  'twas  done, 
The  sam :  gi\  at  storm  to  sea  great  Mary  drove  j 
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The  sea  could  not  such  dangerous  tempests  move : 
The  same  drove  Charles  into  the  North,  and  then 
Would  readilier  far  have  driven  him  back  again. 
To  fly  from  noise  of  tumults  is  no  shame  ; 
Ne'er  will  their  armies  force  them  to  the  same  j 
They  all  his  castles,  all  his  towns,  invade, 
He  's  a  large  prisoner  in  all  England  made ! 
He  must  not  pass  to  Ireland's  weeping  shore ; 
The  wounds  these  surgeons  make  must  yield  them 

more  j 

He  must  not  conquer  his  lewd  rebels  there, 
Lest  he  should  learn  by  that  to  do  it  here. 
The  sea  they  subject  next  to  their  command  ; 
The  sea,  that  crowns  our  kings  and  all  their  land. 
Thus  poor  they  leave  him,their  base  pride  and  scorn, 
As  poor  as  these,  now  mighty  men,  were  born; 
When  straight  whole  armies  meet  in  Charles's  right  j 
A  man  would  swear,  that  saw  this  altered  state, 
Kings  were  call'd  gods  because  they  could  create 
Vain  men  ;  'tis  Heaven  this  first  assistance  brings, 
The  same  is  Lord  of  Hosts  that  's  King  of  Kings. 
Had  men  forsook  him,  angels  from  above 
(Th'  Assyrian  did  less  their  justice  move) 
Would  all  have  muster' d  in  his  righteous  aid, 
And  thunder  'gainst  your  cannon  would  have  play'd . 
It  needs  not  so,  for  man  desires  to  right 
Abus'd  mankind,  and  wretches  you  must  fight. 

Wor'ster  first  saw  't,  and  trembled  at  the  view  j 
Too  well  the  ills  of  civil  war  she  knew. 
Twice  did  the  flames  of  old  her  towers  invade, 
T".vice  call'd  she  in  vain  for  her  own  Severn's  ajd. 
Here  fir.-f  the  rebel  winds  began  to  roar, 
lirake  loose  from  the  just  fetters  which  they  bore ; 
Here  mutinous  waves  above  their  shore  did  swell, 
And  the  first  storm  of  that  dire  winter  fell. 
But  when  the  two  great  brethren  once  appear'd, 
And  their  brightheads,  like  Leda's  offspring,  rear'd; 
When  those  sea-calming  sons  from  Jove  were  spied, 
The  winds  all  fled,  the  waves  all  sunk  and  died ! 
How  fought  great  Rupert, with  what  rage  and  skill ! 
Enough  to  have  conquer'd  had  his  cause  been  ill ! 
Comely  young  man  !  and  yet  his  dreadful  sight 
The  rebels'  blood  to  their  faint  hearts  does  fright. 
In  vain,  alas  !  it  seeks  so  weak  defence  ; 
For  his  keen  sword  brings  it  again  from  thence. 
Yet  grieves  he  at  the  laurels  thence  he  bore  ; 
Alas,  poor  prince  !  they'll  fight  with  him  no  more ; 
His  virtue  '11  be  eclips'd  with  too  much  fame, 
Henceforth  he  will  not  conquer,  but  his  name. 

Here with  tainted  blood  the  field  did  stain, 

By  his  own  sacrilege,  and  's  country's  curses,  slain. 
The  first  commander  did  Heaven's  vengeance  show, 
And  led  the  rebels'  van  to  shades  below. 

On  two  fair  hills  both  armies  next  are  seen, 
Th'  affrighted  valley  sighs  and  sweats  between  j 
Here  angels  did  with  fair  expectance  stay, 
And  wish'd  good  things  to  a  king  as  mild  as  they ;; 
There  fiends  with  hunger  waiting  did  abide, 
And  cursed  both,  but  spurr'd-on  th'  guilty  side. 
Here  stood  Religion,  her  looks  gently  sage, 
Aged,  but  much  more  comely  for  her  age  ! 
There  Schism,  old  hag,tho'  seeming  young, appears, 
As  snakes  by  casting  skins  renew  their  years  j 
Undecent  rags  of  several  dyes  she  wore, 
And  in  her  hand  torn  liturgies  she  bore. 
Here  Loyalty  an  humble  cross  display'd, 
And  still,    as  Charles  pass'd  by,    she  bow'd  and 

pray'd. 

Sedition  there  her  crimson  banner  spreads, 
Shakes  all  her  hands,  and  roars  with  all  her  heads : 


Her  knotty  hairs  were  with  dire  serpents  twist, 

And  every  serpent  at  each  other  hiss'd. 

Here  stood  white  Truth,  and  her  own  host  does  bless, 

Clad  with  those  arms  of  proof,  her  nakedness ; 

There  perjuries  like  cannons  roar  aloud. 

And  lyes  flew  thick,  like  cannons'  smoky  cloud, 

Here  Learning  and  th'  Arts  met;  as  much  they 

fear'd 

As  when  the  Hunns  of  old  and  Goths  appear'd. 
What  should  they  do  ?  Unapt  themselves  to  fight, 
They  promis'd  noble  pens  the  acts  to  write. 
There  Ignorance  advanc'd,  and  joy'd  to  spy 
So  many  that  durst  fight  they  know  not  why ; 
From  those  who  most  the  slow-soul 'd  monks  disdain, 
From  those  she  hopes  the  monks'  dull  age  again. 
Here  Mercy  waits,  with  sad  but  gentle  look, 
Never,  alas  !  had  she  her  Charles  forsook  ! 
For  mercy  on  her  friends  to  Heaven  she  cries, 
Whilst  Justice  pulls  down  vengeance  from  the  skies. 
Oppression  there,  Rapine,  and  Murder,  stood, 
Ready,  as  was  the  field,  to  drmk  their  blood  : 
A  thousand  wronged  spirits  amongst  them  moan'd, 
And  thrice  the  ghost  of  mighty  Strafford  groan'd. 
Now  flew  their  cannon  thick  through  wounded  air. 
Sent  to  defend,  and  kill,  their  sovereign  there. 
More  than  he  them,  the  bullets  fear'd  his  head, 
And  at  his  feet  lay  innocently  dead  ; 
They  knew  not  what  those  men  that  sent  them 

meant, 
And  acted  their  pretence,  not  their  intent. 

This  was  the  day,  this  the  first  day,  that  show'd 
How  much  to  Charles  for  our  long  peace  we  ow'd : 
By  this  skill  here,  and  spirit,  we  understood, 
From  war  nought  kept  him  but  his  country's  good, 
In  his  great  looks  what  chearful  anger  shone  ! 
Sad  war,  and  joyful  triumphs,  mix'd  in  one. 
In  the  same  beams  of  his  majestic  eye, 
His  own  men  life,  his  foes  did  death,  espy. 
Great  Rupert  this,  thai  wing  great  Wilmot  leads, 
White-feather'd   Conquest   flies    o'er   both  their 

heads. 

They  charge,  as  if  alone  they'd  beat  the  foe, 
Whether  their  ti-oops  follow'd  them  up  or  no. 
They  follow  close,  and  haste  into  the  fight, 
As  swift  as  straight  the  rebels  make  their  flight. 
So  swift  the  miscreants  fly,  as  if  each  fear 
And  jealousy  they  framed  had  met  them  there. 
They  heard  war's  music,  and  away  they  flew, 
The  trumpets  fright  worse  than  the  organs  do. 
Their  souls,  which  still  new  bye-ways  do  invent, 
Out  at  their  wounded  backs  perversely  went. 
Pursue  no  more ;  ye  noble  victors,  stay, 
Lest  too  much  conquest  lose  so  brave  a  day  ! 
For  still  the  battle  sounds  behind,  and  Fate 
Will  not  give  all ;  but  sets  us  here  a  rate : 
Too  dear  a  rate  she  sets  ;  and  we  must  pay 
One  honest  man  for  ten  such  knaves  as  they. 
Streams  of  black  tainted  blood  the  field  besmear,  • 
But  pure,  well-colour'd  drops  shine  here  and  there  | 
They  scorn  to  mix  with  floods  of  baser  veins, 
Just  as  the  nobler  moisture  oil  disdains. 
Thus  fearless  Lindsey,  thus  bold  Aubigny, 
Amidst  the  corpse  of  slaughter' d  rebels  lie  : 

More  honourably  than e'er  was  found, 

With  troops  of  living  traitors  circled  round. 
Rest,  valiant  souls,  in  peace  !  ye  sacred  pair, 
And  all  whose  deaths  attended  on  you  there, 
You're  kindly    welcom'd    to    Heaven's    peaceful 

coast, 
By  all  the  reverend  martyrs'  noble  host : 
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Your  soaring  souls  they  meet  with  triumph,  all 
Led  by  great  Stephen  their  old  general. 

do, ,  now  prefer  thy  flourishing  state 

Above  those  murder'd  heroes'  doleful  fate ; 
Enjoy  that  life  which  thou  durst  basely  save, 
And  thought' st  a  saw-pit  nobler  than  a  grave. 
Thus  many  sav'd  themselves,  and  night  the  rest, 
Night,  that  agrees  with  their  dark  actions  best. 
A  dismal  shade  did  Heaven's  sad  face  o'erflow, 
Dark  as  the  night  slain  rebels  found  below : 
No  gentle  stars  their  chearful  glories  rear'd, 
Ash  am' d  they  were  at  what  was  done,  and  fear'd 
Lest  wicked  men  their  bold  excuse  should  frame 
From  some  strange  influence,   and  so  vail  their 

shame. 

To  Duty  thus,  Order  and  Law  incline, 
They  who  ne'er  err  from  one  eternal  line ; 
As  just  the  ruin  of  these  men  they  thought, 
As Sisera's was,  'gainst  whom  themselves hadfought, 
Still  they  rebellion's  ends  remember  well, 
Since  Lucifer  the  great,  their    shining    captain, 

fell. 

For  this  the  bells  they  ring,  and  not  in  vain ; 
Well  might  they  all  ring  out  for  thousands  slain : 
For  this  the  bonfires  their  glad  lightness  spread, 
When  funeral  flames  might  more  befit  their  dead  : 
For  this  with  solemn  thanks  they  tire  their  God, 
And,  whilst  they  feel  it,  mock  th'  Almighty's  rod  ; 
They  proudly  now  abuse  his  justice  more, 
Than  his  long  mercies  they  abus'd  before. 
Yet  these  the  men  that  true  religion  boast, 
The  pure  and  holy,  holy,  holy,  host  ! 
What  great  reward  for  so  much  zeal  is  given  ? 
Why,  Heaven  has    thank'd  them  since  as  they 

thank'd  Heaven. 

Witness  thou,  Brentford,  say,  thou  ancient  town, 
How  many  in  thy  streets  fell  groveling  down  : 
Witness  the  red-coats  weltering  in  their  gore, 
And  dy'd  anew  into  the  name  they  bore : 
Witness  their  men  blow'd  up  into  the  air 
All    elements  their  ruins  joy'd  to  share) ; 
In  the  wide  air  quick  flames  their  bodies  tore, 
Then,  drown'd  in  waves,   they're  tost  by  waves  to 

shore : 

Witness  thou,  Thames,  thou  wast  amaz'dto  see 
Men  madly  run  to  save  themselves  in  thee ; 
In  vain,  for  rebels'  lives  thou  would'st  not  save, 
And  down  they  sunk  beneath  thy  conquering  wave. 
Good,  reverend  Thames  !  the  best-belov'd  of  all 
Those  noble  blood  that  meet  at  Neptune's  hall ; 
London's  proud  towers,  which  do  thy  head  adorn, 
Are  not  thy  glory  now,  but  grief  and  scorn. 
Thou  griev'st  to  see  the  white  nam'd  palace  shine,, 
Without  the  beams  of  its  own  lord  and  thine : 
Thy  lord,   which  is  to  all  as  good  and  free, 
As  thou,  kind  flood  !  to  thine  own  banks  canst  be. 
How  does  thy  peaceful  back  disdain  to  hear 
The  rebels'  busy  pride  at  Westminster ! 
Thou,  who  thyself  dost  without  murmuring  pay 
Eternal  tribute  to  thy  prince,  the  Sea. 

To  Oxford  next  gi-eat  Charles  in  trmmph  came, 
Oxford,  the  British  Muses'  second  fame. 
Here  Learning  with  some  state  and  reverence  looks, 
And  dwells  in  buildings  lasting  as  her  books; 
Both  now  eternal,  but  they 'ad  ashes  been, 
Had  these  religious  Vandals  once  got  in. 
Not  Bodley's  noble  work  their  rage  would  spare, 
For  book's  they  know  the  chief  malignants  are. 
In  vain  they  silence  every  age  before  ; 
For  pens  of  time  to  come  will  wound  them  more ! 


The  temple's  decent  wealth,  and  modest  state, 
Had  suffer'd  ;  this  their  avarice,  that,  their  hate  : 
Beggary  and  scorn  into  the  church  they'd  bring, 
And  made  God  glorious,  as  the}'  made  the  king : 

0  happy  town,  that  to  lov'd  Charles's  sight, 
In  those  sad  times,  ga\'st  safety  and  delight, 

The  fate  which  civil  war  itself  doth  bless  !  [ness. 
Scarce  would'st  thou  change  for  peace  this  happi- 
'  Midst  all  the  joys  which  Heaven  allows  thee  here; 
Think  on  thy  sister,  and  then  shed  a  tear. 

What  fights  did  this  sad  Winter  see  each  day, 
Her  winds  and  storms  came  not  so  thick  as  they  ! 
Yet  nought  these  far-lost  rebels  could  recall, 
Not  Marlborough's  nor  Cirencester's  fall. 
Yet  still  for  peace  the  gentle  conqueror  sues  ; 
By  his  wrath  they  perish,  yet  his  love  refuse. 
Nor  yet  is  the  plain  lesson  understood, 
Writ  by  kind  Heaven  in  B —  and  H — 's  blood. 
Chad  and  his  church  saw  where  their  enemy  lay, 
And  with  just  red  new  mark'd  their  holy-day. 
Fond  men !  this  blow  the  injur'd  crosier  strook  ; 
Nought  was  more  fit  to  perish,  but  thy  book. 
Such  fatal  vengeance  did  wrong'd  Charlegrove  shew, 

Where both  begun  and  ended  too 

His  curs'd  rebellion  ;  where  his  soul's  repaid 
With  separation,  great  as  that  he  made. 

,  whose  spirit  mov'd  o'er  this  mighty  frame 

O'  th'  British  isle,  and  out  this  chaos  came. 

,  the  man  that  taught  confusion's  art ; 

His  treasons  restless,  and  yet  noiseless  heart. 
His  active  brain  like  Etna's  top  appear'd, 
Where  treason's  forg'd,  yet  no  noise  outward  heard. 
'Twas  he  contriv'd  whate'er  bold  M —  said, 
And  all  the  popular  noise  that  P —  has  made; 
'Twas  he  that  taught  the  zealous  rout  to  rise, 
And  be  his  slaves  for  some  feign'd  liberties  : 
Him  for  this  black  design,  Hell  thought  most  fit ; 
Ah  !  wretched  man,  curs'd  by  too  good  a  wit ! 

If  not  all  this  your  stubborn  hearts  can  fright, 
Think  on  the  West,  think  on  the  Cornish  might : 
The  Saxon  fury,  to  that  far-stretch'd  place, 
Drove  the  torn  relics  of  great  Brutus'  race : 
Here  they  of  old  did  in  long  safety  lie, 
Compass 'd  with  seas,  and  a  worse  enemy ; 
Ne'er  till  this  time,  ne'er  did  they  meet  with  foes 
More  cruel  and  more  barbarous  than  those. 
Ye  noble  Britons,  who  so  oft  with  blood 
Of  Pagan  hosts  have  dy'd  old  Tamar's  flood  ; 
If  any  drop  of  mighty  Uther  still, 
Or  Uther 's  mightier  son,  your  veins  does  fill ; 
Show  then  that  spirit,  till  all  men  think  by  yo« 
The  doubtful  tales  of  your  great  Arthur  true  : 
You  'ave  shown  it,  Britons,  and  have  often  done 
Things  that  have  cheer'd  the  weary,  setting  Sun. 
Again  did  Tamar  your  dread  arms' behold, 
As  just  and  as  successful  as  the  old  : 
It  kiss'd  the  Cornish  banks,  and  vow'd  to  bring 
His  richest  waves  to  feed  th'  ensuing  spring  ; 
But  murmur' d  sadly,  and  almost  deny'd 
All  fruitful  moisture  to  the  Devon  side. 
Ye  sons  of  war,  by  whose  bold  acts  we  see 
How  great  a  thing  exalted  man  may  be  ; 
The  world  remains  your  debtor,  that  as  yet 
Ye  have  not  all  gone  forth  and  conquer'd  it. 

1  knew  that  Fate  some  wonders  for  you  meant, 
When  matchless  Hopton  to  your  coasts  she  sent  j 
Hopton  !  so  \\  ise,  he  needs  not  Fortune's  aid, 

So  fortunate,  his  wisdom's  useless  made  : 
Should  his  so  often-try'd  companions  fail, 
His  spirit  alone,  and  courage,  would  prevail. 
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Miraculous  man  !  how  would  J  sing  thy  praise, 
Had  any  Muse  crown'd  me  with  half  the  bays 
Conquest  hath  given  to  thee  ;  and  next  thy  name 
Should  Berkely,  Stanning,  Digby,  press  to  fame. 
Godolphin  !  thee,  thee  Grenville  !  I'd  rehearse, 
But  tears  break  off  my  verse  ] — 
How  oft  has  vanquish'd  Stamford  backward  fled  j 
Swift  as  the  parted  souls  of  those  he  led  ! 
How  few  did  his  huge  multitudes  defeat, 
For  most  are  cyphers  when  the  number's  great  1 
Numbers,  alas  !  of  men,  that  made  no  more 
Than  he  himself  ten  thousand  times  told  o'er. 
Who  hears  of  Streatton-fight,  but  must  confess 
All  that  he  heard  or  read  before  was  less ; 
Sad  Germany  can  no  such  trophy  boast, 
For  all  the  blood  this  twenty  years  she  'as  lost. 
Vast  was  their  army,  and  their  arms  were  more 
Than  th'  host  of  hundred- handed  giants  bore. 
So  strong  their  arms,  it  did  almost  appeal- 
Secure,  had  neither  arms  nor  men  been  there. 
In  Hopton  breaks,  in  break  the  Cornish  powers, 
Few,  and  scarce  arm'd^yet   was  th'    advantage 

ours  : 
Wrhat  doubts  could  be,  their  outward  strength  to 

win, 

Wrhen  we  bore  anus  and  magazine  within  ? 
The  violent  sword's  outdid  the  musket's  ire  ; 
It  strook  the  bones,  and  there  gave  dreadful  fire : 
We  scorn'd  their  thunder  j  and  the  reeking  blade 
A  thicker  smoke  than  all  their  cannon  made ; 
Death  and  loud  tumults  fill'd  the  place  around 
With  fruitless  rage;  fall'n  rebels  bite  the  ground ! 
The  arms  we  gain'd  were  wealth,  bodies  o'  th'  foe, 
All  that  a  full-fraught  victory  can  bestow ! 
Yet  stays  not  Hopton  thus,  but  still  proceeds ; 
Pursues  himself  through  all  his  glorious  deeds  : 
With  Hertford  and  the  prince  he  joins  his  fate 
(The  Belgian  trophies  on  their  journey  wait) ; 
The    prince,   who  oft  had  check'd   proud  W — 's 

fame, 

And  fool'd  that  flying  conqueror's  empty  name 
Till  by  his  loss  that  fertile  monster  thriv'd ; 
This  serpent  cut  in  parts  rejoin' d  and  liv'd : 
It  liv'd,  and  would  have  stung  us  deeper  yet, 
But  that  bold  Grenville  its  whole  fury  met  j 
He  sold,  like  Decius,  his  devoted  breath, 
And  left  the  commonwealth  heir  to  his  death. 
Hail,  mighty  ghost !  look  from  on  high,  and  see 
How  much  our  hands  and  swords  remember  thee  ! 
At  Roundway  Heath,  our  rage  at  thy  great  fall 
Whet  all  our  spirits,  and  made  us  Grenvilles  all. 
One  thousand  horse  beat  all  their  numerous  power 
Bless  me  !  and  where  was  then  their  conqueror  ? 
Coward  of  fame,  he  flies  in  haste  away : 
Men,  arms,  and  name,  leaves  us,  the  victors'  prey. 
What  meant  those  iron  regiments  which  he  brought, 
That  moving  statues  seem'd,  and  so  they  fought? 
No  way  for  death  but  by  disease  appear'd, 
Cannon,  and  mines,  and  siege,  they  scarcely  fear'd : 
Till,  'gainst,   all  hopes,   they   proved  in  this  sad 


Too  weak  to  stand,  and  yet  too  slow  for  flight. 
The  Furies  howl'd  aloud  through  trembling  air ; 
Th'  astonish'd  snakes  fell  sadly  from  their  hair : 
To  Lud's  proud  town  their  hasty  flight  they  took, 
The  towers  and  temples  at  their  entrance  shook. 
In  vain  their  loss  they  attempted  to  disguise, 
And  mustered  up  new  troops  of  fruitless  lyes  : 
God  fought  himself,  nor  could  th'  event  be  less  ; 
Bright  Conquest  walks  the  fields  in  all  her  drese. 


Coul4  this  white  day  a  gift  more  grateful  bring  ? 
Oh  yes!  itbroughtbless'd  Mary  to  the  king  ! 
In  Keynton  field  they  met ;  at  once  they  view 
Their  former  victory,  and  enjoy  a  new  : 
Keynton,  the  place  that  Fortune  did  approve, 
To  be  the  noblest  scene  of  war  and  love. 
Through  the  glad  vale  ten  thousand  Cupids  fle-'J, 
And  chas'd  the  wandering  spirits  of  rebels  dead  ; 
Still  the  lewd  scent  of  ponder  did  they  fear, 
And  scatter'd  eastern  smells  through  all  the  air. 
Louk,  happy  mount !  look  well !  for  tlvs  is  she, 
That  toil'd  and  travel  1M  for  thy  victory  : 
Thy  flourishing  head  to  her  with  reverence  bow  ; 
To  her  thou  ow'st  that  fame   which  crowns  thee 

now. 
From  far-stretch'd  shores  they  felt  her  spirit  and 

might; 

Princes  aud  God  at  any  distance  fight. 
At  her  return  well  might  she  a  conquest  have ! 
Whose  very  absence  such  a  conquest  gave. — 
This  in  the  West  j  nor  did  the  North  bestow 
Less  cause  their  usual  gratitude  to  show : 
With  much  ef  state  brave   Cavendish  led   them 

forth, 

As  swift  and  fierce  as  tempest  from  the  north  ; 
Cavendish  !  whom  every  Grace,  and  every  Muse, 
Kiss'd  at  his  birth,  arid  for  their  own  did  ehuse : 
So  good  a  wit  they  meant  not  should  excel 
In  arms  ;  but  now  they  see  't  and  like  it  well : 
So  large  is  that  rich  empire  of  his  heart, 
Well  may  they  rest  contented  with  a  part. 
How  soon  he  forc'd  the  northern  clouds  to  flight, 
And  struck  confusion  into  fonn  and  light ! 
Scarce  did  the  Power  Divine  in  fewer  days 
A  peaceful  world  out  of  a  chaos  raise. 
Bradford  and  Leeds  prop'd  up  their  sinking  fame  j 
They  bragg'd  of  hosts,  and  Fairfax  was  a  name. 
Leeds,  Bradford.  Fairfax'  powers  are  straight  their 

own, 

As  quickly  as  they  vote  men  overthrown  : 
Bootes  from  his  wain  look'd  down  below, 
And  saw  our  victory  move  not  half  so  slow. 
I  see  the  gallant  earl  break  through  the  foes  ; 
In  dust  and  sweat  how  gloriously  he  shows  ! 
I  see  him  lead  the  pikes ;  what  will  he  do  ? 
Defend  him,  Heaven !  oh,  whither  will  he  go  ? 
Up  to  the  cannons'  mouth  he  leads !  in  vain 
They  speak  loud  death,  and  threaten,  till  they're 

ta'en. 

So  Capaneus  two  armies  fill'd  with  wonder, 
When  he  charg'd  Jove,  and  grappled  with  his  thun 
der: 

Both  hosts  with  silence  and  with  terrour  shook, 
As  if  not  he,  but  they,  were  thunder-strook. 
The  courage  here,  and  boldness,  was  no  less  j 
Only  the  cause  was  better,  and  success. 
Heaven  will  let  nought  be  by  their  cannon  done, 
Since  at  Edgehill  they  sinn'd,  and  Burlington. 
Go  now,  your  silly  calumnies  repeat, 
And  make  all  papists  whom  you  cannot  beat ! 
Let  the  world  know  some  way,  with  whom  you're 

vext, 
And  vote  them  Turks  when  they  o'erthrow  you 

next ! 

Why  will  yoii  die,  fond  men  !  why  will  you  buy 
At  this  fond  rate  your  country's  slavery  ? 
Is  5t  liberty  ?  What  are  those  threats  we  hear  ?  * 

8  A  line  is  here  evidently  wanting;  but  the  defeat 
is  in  all  the  copies  hitherto  known. 
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Why  do  you  thus  th'  old  and  new  prison  fill  ? 
When  that  's  the  only  why  ;  because  you  will  ? 
Fain  would  you  make  God  too  thus  tyrannous  be, 
And  damn  poor  men  by  such  a  stiff  decree. 
Is  't  property  ?  Why  do  such  numbers,  then, 
From  God  beg  vengeance,  and  relief  from  men  ? 
Why  are  th'  estates  and  goods  seiz'd-on,  of  all 
Whom  covetous  or  malicious  men  miscall  ? 
What *s  more  our  own  than  our  own  lives  ?  But  oh 
Could  Yeomans  or  could  Bourchier  find  it  so  ? 
The  barbarous  coward,  always  us'd  to  fly, 
Did  know  no  other  way  to  see  men  die. 
OTIS  't  religion  ?  What  then  mean  your  lyes, 
Your  sacrileges,  and  pulpit  blasphemies  ? 
Why  are  all  sects  let  loose  that  ere  had  birth, 
Since  Luther's  noise  wak'd  the  lethargic  Earth  ? 

The  Author  went  no  further. 


THE  PURITAN  AND  THE  PAPIST. 
A  SATIRE. 

So  two  rude  waves,  by  storms  together  thrown, 

Roar  at  each  other,  fight,  and  then  grow  one. 

Religion  is  a  circle  ;  men  contend, 

And  run  the  round  in  dispute,  without  end  : 

Now,  in  a  circle,  who  go  contrary, 

Must,  at  the  last,  meet  of  necessity. 

The  Roman  Catholic,  to  advance  the  cause, 

Allows  a  lye,  and  calls  it  pia  fraus  ; 

The  Puritan  approves  and  does  the  same, 

Dislikes  nought  in  it  but  the  Latin  name : 

He  flows  with  his  devices,  and  dares  lye 

In  very  deed,  in  truth,  and  verity. 

He  whines,  and  sighs  out  lyes  with  so  much  ruth, 

As  if  he  griev'd  'cause  he  could  ne'er  speak  truth. 

Lyes  have  possess'd  the  press  so,  as  their  due, 

>'  Twill  scarce,  I  fear,  henceforth  print  Bibles  true. 

Lyes  for  their  next  strong  fort  ha'  th'  pulpit  chose 

There  they  throng  out  at  th'  preacher's  mouth  and 

nose, 

And,  howe'er  gross,  are  certain  to  beguile 
The  poor  book-turners  of  the  middle  isle  ; 
'Kay,  to  th'  Almighty's  self  they  have  been  bold 
To  lye ;  and  their  blasphemous  minister  told, 
They  might  say  false  to  God ;  for  if  they  were 
Beaten,  he  knew't  not,  for  he  was  not  there. 
But  God,  who  their  great  thankfulness  did  see, 
Rewards  them  straight  with  another  victory, 
.lust  such  an  one  as  Brentford  ;  and,  sans  doubt, 
Will  weary,  ere  't  be  long,  their  gratitude  out. 
Not  all  the  legends  of  the  saints  of  old, 
Not  vast  Baron ius,  nor  sly  Surius,  hold 
Such,  plenty  of  apparent  lyes  as  are 
In  your  own  author,  Jo.  Browne  Cleric.  Par. 
Besides  what  your  small  poets  said  or  writ, 
Brookes,  Strode,  and  the  baron  of  the  saw-pit : 
With  many  a  mental  reservation, 
You  '11  maintain  liberty  : — Reserv'd  "  your  own. 
For  th'  public  good  the  sums  rais'd  you  '11  disburse 
— Reserv'd  "  the  greater  part,  for  your  own  purse. 
You  'II  root  the  Cavaliers  out,  every  man  ; 
— >Faith,r  let  it  be  reserv'd  here  "  if  ye  can." 
You  '11  make  our  gracious  Charles  a  glorious  king 
—•Reserv'd  "in  Heaven" — for  thither  ye  would  brin 
His  royal  head  ;  the  only  secure  room 
For  kings ;  where  such  as  you  will  never  come. 
To  keep  th'  estates  o'  th'  subjects  you  pretend ; 
—Reserv'd  "  in  your  own  trunks."  You  will  defen 
VQL.  vu. 


'he  church  of  England,  'tis  your  protestation  ; 
Jut  that 's  "  New"-England  by  a  small  reserva 
tion. 

Power  of  dispensing  oaths  the  Papists  claim ; 
ase  hath  got  leave  of  God  to  do  the  same  : 
•"or  you  do  hate  all  swearing  so,  that  when 
You  've  sworn  an  oath,  ye  break  it  straight  again. 
L  curse  upon  you !    which  hurts  must  these  na 
tions, 

Cavaliers'  swearing,  or  your  protestations  ? 
'fay,  though  oaths  be  by  you  so  much  abhor'd, 
Y'  allow  "  God  damn  me1'  in  the  Puritan  Lord. 

They  keep  the  Bible  from  laymen ;  but  ye 
Avoid  this,  for  ye  have  no  laity. 

in  a  foreign  and  unknown  tongue  pray, 
You  in  an  unknown  sense  your  prayers  say  ; 
So  that  this  difference  'twixt  you  does  ensue,— 
Fools  understand  not  them,  not  wise  men  you. 

They  an  unprofitable  zeal  have  got 
Ofinvocating  saints,  that  hear  them  not: 
Twere  well  you  did  so ;  nought  may  more  be  fear'd, 
In  your  fond  prayers,  than  that  they  should  be 

heard. 

To  them  your  nonsense  well  enough  might  pass, 
They'd  ne'er  see  that  i'  th'  divine  looking-glass. 
Nay,  whether  you  'd  worship  saints  is  not  known, 
For  ye  'ave  as  yet,  of  your  religion,  none. 


They  by  good-works  think  to  be  justifi'd  : 
You  into  the  same  errour  deeper  slide  ; 
You  think  by  works  too  justify 'd  to  be, 
And  those  ill-works — lyes,  treason,  perjury. 
But,  oh  !  your  faith  is  mighty  ;  that  hath  been, 
As  true  faith  ought  to  be,  of  things  unseen  : 
At  Wor'ster,  Brentford,  and  Edgehill,  we  see, 
Only  by  faith,  ye  'ave  got  the  victory. 
Such  is  your  faith,  and  some  such  unseen  way, 
The  public  faith  at  last  your  debts  will  pay. 

They  hold  free-will  (that  nought  their  souls  may 

bind) 

As  the  great  privilege  of  all  mankind : 
You  Tre  here  more  moderate ;  for  'tis  your  intent 
To  make  't  a  privilege  but  of  parliament. 
They  forbid  priests  to  marry  :  you  worse  do  j 
Their  marriage  you  allow,  yet  punish  too ;. 
For  you  'd  make  priests  so  poor,  that  upon  all 
Who  marry  scoru  and  beggary  must  fall. 

They  a  bold  power  o'er  sacred  scriptures  take, 
Blot  out  some  clauses,  and  some  new  tines  makei 
Your  great  lord  Jesuit  Brookes  publicly  said, 
(Brookes,  whom  too  little  learning  hath  made  mad) 
That  to  correct  the  Creed  ye  should  do  well, 
And  blot  out  Christ's  descending  into  Hell. 
Repent,  wild  man  !  or  you  '11  ne'er  change,  I  fear, 
The  sentence  of  your  own  descending  there. 

Yet  modestly  they  use  the  Creed  ;  for  they 
Would  take  the.  Lord's  Prayer  root  and  branch 

away : 

And  wisely  said  a  levite  of  our  nation. 
The  Lord's-Prayer  was  a  popish  innovation. 
Take  heed,  you  '11  grant  ere  long  it  should  be  said, 
An 't  be  but  to  desire  your  daily  bread. 

They  keep  the  people  ignorant :  and  you 
Keep  both  the  people  and  yourselves  so  too. 
They  blind  obedience  and  blind  duty  teach  : 
You  blind  rebellion  and  blind  faction  preach  ; 
Nor  can  I  blame  you  much,  that  ye  advance 
That  which  can  only  save  you,  ignorance  ; 
Though,  Heaven  be'prais'd  !  't  has  oft  been  proved 

well, 

Your  ignorance  is  not  invincible  : 
a 
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Kay,  such  bold  lyes  to  God  himself  ye  vaunt, 
As  if  you'd  fain  keep  him  too  ignorant. 

Limbus  and  Purgatory  they  believe, 
For  lesser  sinners ;  that  is,  I  conceive, 
Malignants  only :  you  this  trick  does  please  ; 
For  the  same  cause  ye  'ave  made  new  Limbuse*, 
Where"  we  may  lie  imprison'd  long,  ere  we 
A  day  of  judgment  in  your  courts  shall  see. 
But  Pym  can,  like  the  pope,  with  this  dispense, 
And  for  a  bribe  deliver  souls  from  thence. 

Their  Councils  claim  infallibility : 
Such  must  your  conventicle-synod  be ; 
And  teachers  from  all  parts  of  th'  Earth  ye  call, 
To  make  't  a  council  oecumenical. 

They  several  times  appoint  from  meats'  t'  abstain 
You  now  forth'  Irish  wars  a  fast  ordain  ; 
And,  that  that  kingdom  might  be  sure  to  fast, 
Ye  take  a  course  to  starve  them  all  at  last : 
Nay,  though  ye  keep  no  eves,  Fridays,  nor  Lent, 
Not  to  dress  meat  on  Sundays  you're  content  j 
Then  you  repeat,  repeat,  and  pray,  and  pray, 
Your  teeth  keep  sabbath,  and  tongues  working- 
day. 

They  preserve  relics :  you  have  few  or  none, 
Unless  the  clout  sent  to  John  Pym  be  one ; 
Or  Holles's  rich  widow,  she  who  carry 'd 
A  relic  in  her  womb  before  she  marry'd. 

They  in  succeeding  Peter  take  a  pride : 
So  do  you  ;  for  your  master  ye  'ave  deny'd. 
But  chiefly  Peter's  privilege  ye  choose, 
At  your  own  wills  to  bind  and  to  unloose. 
He  was  a  fisherman ;  you  '11  be  so  too, 
When  nothing  but  your  ships1  are  left  to  you : 
He  went  to  Rome  ;  to  Rome  you  back  ward  ride, 
(Though  both  your  goings  are  by  some  deny'd) 
Nor  is  't  a  contradiction,  if  we  say, 
You  go  to  Rome  the  quite  contrary  way. 
He  dy'd  o'  th'  cross  ;  that  death  's  unusual  now  ; 
The  gallows  is  most  like  't,  and  that 's  for  you. 

They  love  church-music;  it  offends  your  sense, 
And  therefore  ye  have  sung  it  out  from  thence ; 
Which  shows,  if  right  your  mind  be  understood, 
You  hate  it  not  as  music,  but  as  good : 
Your  madness  makes  you  sing  as  much  as  they 
Dance  who  are  bit  with  a  tarantula. 
But  do  not  to  yourselves,  alas  !  appear 
The  most  religious  traitors  that  e'er  were, 
Because  your  troops  singing  of  psalms  do  go ; 
There's  many  a  traitor  has  march 'd  Holborn  so. 
Nor  was't  your  wit  this  holy  project  bore ; 
Tweed  and  the  Tyne  have  seen  those  tricks  before. 

They  of  strange  miracles  and  wonders  tell : 
You  are  yourselves  a  kind  of  miracle ; 
Ev'n  such  a  miracle  as  in  writ  divine 
We  read  o' — th'  Devil's  hurrying  down  the  swine. 
They  have  made  images  to  speak  :   'tis  said, 
You  a  dull  image  have  your  speaker  made ; 
And,  that  your  bounty  in  offerings  might  abound, 
Ye  'ave  to  that  idol  giv'n  six  thousand  pound. 
They  drive-out  devils,  they  say  :  here  ye  begin 
To  differ,  I  confess — you  let  them  in. 
They  maintain  transnbstantiation  ; 
You,  by  a  contrary  philosophers-stone, 
To  transubstantiate  metals  have  the  skill, 
And  turn  the  kingdom's  gold  to  ir'n  and  steel. 
F  th'  sacrament  ye  differ;  but  'tis  rioted, 
Bread  must  be  flesh,  wine  blood,  if  e'er  't  be  voted. 
They  make  the   pope  their  head ;  y*  exalt  for 

him, 
Primate  and  metropolitan,  master  Pym; 


Nay,  White,  who  sits  i'  th?  infallible  chair, 
And  most  infallibly  speaks  nonsense  there ; 
Nay,  Cromwell,  Pury,  Whistler,  sir  John  Wray, 
He  who  does  say,  and  say,  ands  ay,  and  say; 
Nay,  Lowry,  who   does  new   church-government 

wish, 

And  prophesies,  like  Jonas,  'midst  the  fish  ; 
Who  can  such  various  business  wisely  sway, 
Handling  both  herrings  and  bishops  in  one'day : 
Nay  all  your  preachers,  women,  boys,  and  men, 
From  master  Calamy  to  mistress  Ven, 
Are  perfect  popes,  in  their  own  parish,  grown  ; 
For,  to  out-do  the  story  of  pope  Joan, 
Your  women  preach  too,  and  are  like  to  be 
The  whores  of  Babylon  as  much  as  she. 

They  depose  kings  by  force :  by  force  you'd  do 

it, 

But  first  use  fair  means  to  persuade  them  to  it. 
They  dare  kill  kings:    and  'twixt  ye  here's  the 

strife, 

That  you  dare  shoot  at  kings  to  save  their  life  : 
And  what's  the  difference,  pray,  whether  he  fall 
By  the  Pope's  Bull  or  your  Ox  general  ? 
Three  kingdoms  thus  ye  strive  to  make  your  ow»> 
And,  like  the  pope,  usurp  a  triple  crown. 
Such  is  your  faith,  such  your  religion  ; 
Let's  view  your  manners  now,  and  then  I've  done* 
Your  covetousness  let  gasping  Ireland  tell, 
Where  first  the  Irish  lands,  and  next  ye  sell 
The  English  blood,  and  raise  rebellion  here 
With  that  which  should  suppress  and  quench  it 

there. 

Whatmighty  sums  have  ye  squeez'd  out  o'  th'  city ! 
Enough  to  make  them  poor,  and  something  witty. 
Excise,  loans,  contributions,  poll-monies, 
Bribes,  plunder,  and  such  parliament  priv'leges> 
Are  words  which  you  ne'er  learnt  in  holv  writ, 
Till  th'  spirit,  and  your  synod,  mended  it. 
Where's  all  the  twentieth  part  now,  which  hath 

been 

Paid  you  by  some,  to  forfeit  the  nineteen  ? 
Where's  all  the  goods  distrain'd,  and  plunders  past  ? 
For  you're  grown  wretched   pilfering  knaves    at 
last; 

Descend  to  brass  and  pewter,  till  of  late, 

Like  Midas,  all  ye  touch'd  must  needs  be  plate. 

By  what  vast  hopes  is  your  ambition  fed  ? 

'Tis  writ  in  blood,  and  may  be  plainly  read  : 

You  must  have  places,  and  the  kingdom  sway  ; 

The  king  must  be  a  ward  to  your  lord  Say. 

Your  innocent  speaker  to  the  Rolls  must  rise  ; 

Six  thousand  pound  hath  made  him  proud  and  wise. 

Kimbolton  for  his  father's  place  doth  call, 

Would  be  like  him ; — would  he  were,  face  and  all ! 

Isaack  would  always  be  lord-mayor  ;  and  so 

May  always  be,  as  much  as  he  is  now; 

For  the  five  members,  they  so  richly  thrive, 

That  they  would  always  be  but  members  five. 

Only  Pym  does  his  natural  right  enforce, 

By  th'  mother's  side  he's  master  of  the  horse. 

Most  shall  have  places  by  these  popular  tricks, 

The  rest  must  be  content  with  bishoprics. 

For  'tis  'gainst  superstition  you're  intent ; 

First  to  root  out  that  great  church-ornament, 

Money  and  lands  :  your  swords,  alas !  are  drawn 

Against  the  bishop,  not  his  cap,  or  lawn. 

O  let  not  such  lewd  sacrilege  begin, 

Tempted  by  Henry's  rich,  successful  sin! 

rlenry !  the  monster-king  of  all  that  age; 

Wild  in  hi*  lust,  but  wilder  in  his  rage. 
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Expect  not  you  his  fate,  though  Hotham  thrives 

an  imitating  Henry's  tricks  for  wives ; 

Nor  fewer  churches  hopes,  than  wives,  to  see 

Buried,  and  then  their  lands  his  own  to  be. 

Ye  boundless  tyrants !  how  do  you  outvy 

Th'  Athenians'  Thirty,  Rome's  Decemviry  ! 

In  rage,  injustice,  cruelty,  as  far 

Above  those  men,  as  you  in  number  are. 

What  mysteries  of  iniquity  do  we  see  ! 

Kew  prisons  made  to  defend  liberty  ! 

Our  goods  forc'd  from  us  for  property's  sake  j 

And  all  the  real  nonsense  which  ye  make ! 

Ship-money  was  unjustly  ta'en,  ye  say ; 

Unjustlier  far,  you  take  the  ships  away. 

The  High  Commission  you  call'd  tyranny  : 

Ye  did !  good  God  !  what  is  the  High  Committee  ? 

Ye  said  that  gifts  and  bribes  preferments  bought: 

By  money  and  blood  too  they  now  are  sought 

To  the  king's  will,  the  laws  men  strove  to  draw  : 

The  subjects'  will  is  now  become  the  law. 

'Twas  fear'd  a  new  religion  would  begin : 

All  new  religions,  now,  are  enter'd  in. 

The  king  delinquents  to  protect  did  strive  : 

What  clubs,pikes,  halberts,lighters,sav'dthe  Five ! 

You  think  th'  parl'ment  like  your  state  of  grace ; 

Whatever  sins  men  do,  they  keep  their  place. 

Invasions  then  were  fear'd  against  the  state ; 

And  Strode  swore  last  year8  would  be  eighty-eight. 

You  bring- in  foreign  aid  to  your  designs, 

First  those  great  foreign  forces  of  divines, 

With  which  ships  from  America  were  fraught ; 

Rather  may  stinking  tobacco  still  be  brought 

from  thence,  I  say ;  next,  ye  the  Scots  invite, 

Which  you  term  brotherly-assistance,  right ; 

For  England  you  intend  with  them  to  share  : 

They,  who,  alas  !  but  younger  brothers  are, 

Must  have  the  monies  for  their  portion  j 

The  houses  and  the  lands  will  be  your  own, 

We  thank  you  for  the  wounds  which  we  endure, 

Whilst  scratches  and  slight  pricks  ye  seek  to  cure  j 
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We  thank  you  for  true  real  fears,  at  last, 
Which  free  us  from  so  many  false  ones  past ; 
We  thank  you  for  the  blood  which  fats  our  coast, 
As  a  just  debt  paid  to  great  Strafford's  ghost; 
We  thank  you  for  the  ills  receiv'd,  and  all 
Which  yet  by  your  good  care  in  time  we  shall ; 
We  thank  you,  and  our  gratitude's  as  great 
As  yours,  when  you  thank' d  God  for  being  beat. 


THE    CHARACTER    OF    AN    HOLY-SISTER. 

SHE  that  can  sit  three  sermons  in  a  day, 
And  of  those  three  scarce  bear  three  words  away  ; 
She  that  can  rob  her  husband,  to  repair 
A  budget-priest,  that  noses,  a  long  prayer  ; 
She  that  with  lamp-black  purifies  her  shoes, 
And  with  half-eyes  and  Bible  softly  goes  ; 
She  that  her  pockets  with  lay-gospel  stuffs, 
And  edifies  her  looks  with  little  ruffs ; 
She  that  loves  sermons  as  she  does  the  rest, 
Still  standing  stiff  that  longest  are  the  best  j 
She  that  will  lye,  yet  swear  she  hates  a  lyar, 
Except  it  be  the  man  that  will  lie  by  her  j 
She  that  at  christenings  thirsteth  for  more  sack, 
And  draws  the  broadest  handkerchief  for  cake ; 
She  that  sings  psalms  devoutly  next  the  street, 
And  beats  her   maid  i'  th'   kitchen,  where  none 

•  see  't ; 

She  that  will  sit  in  shop  for  five  hours  space, 
And  register  the  sins  of  all  that  pass, 
Damn  at  first  sight,  and  proudly  dares  to  say, 
That  none  can  possibly  be  sav'd  but  they 
That  hang  religion  in  a  naked  ear, 
And  judge  men's  hearts  according  to  their  hair; 
That  could  afford  to  doubt,  who  wrote  best  sense, 
Moses,  or  Dod  on  the  commandements ; 
She  that  can  sigh,  and  cry  "  Queen  Elizabeth," 
Rail  at  the  pope,  and  scratch-out  "  sudden  death  ;'» 
And  for  all  this  can  give  no  reason  why  : 
This  is  an  holy-sister,  verily. 
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OR, 


SOME  COPIES  OF 

TRANSLATED  PARAPHRASTICALLY  OUT  OF  ANACREOJV. 


/.  LOFE. 

I  'LL  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 
In  mighty  numbers,  mighty  things* 
Begin,  my  Muse  !  but  lo !  the  strings 
To  my  great  song  rebellious  prove  j 
The  strings  will  sound  of  nought  but  love. 
I  broke  them  all,  and  put  on  new ; 
'Tis  this  or  nothing  sure  will  do. 


These  sure  (said  I)  will  me  obey  $ 
These,  sure,  heroic  notes  will  play. 
Straight  I  began  with  thundering  Jove, 
And  all  th'  immortal  powers ;  but  Love, 
Love  smil'd,  and  from  m'  enfeebled  lyre 
Came  gentle  airs,  such  as  inspire 
Melting  love  and  soft  desire. 
Farewell  then,  heroes  !  farewell,  kings  ! 
And  mighty  numbers,  mighty  things  ! 
Love  tunes  my  heart  just  to  my  strings 
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THE  thirsty  eaith  soaks  up  the  rain, 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  again, 
The  plants  suck-in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair  ; 
The  sea  itself  (which  one  would  think 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink) 
Drinks  twice  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 
So  fill'd  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  Sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By 's  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and,  when  he  'as  done, 
The  Moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  Sun : 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light ; 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature  *s  sober  found, 
But  an  eternal  health  goss  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  high, 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there  ;  for  why 
Should  eveiy  creature  drink  but  I ; 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why  ? 

///.     BEAUTY. 

LIBERAL  Nature  did  dispense 

To  all  things  arms  for  their  defence ; 

And  some  she  arms  with  sinewy  force, 

And  some  with  swiftness  in  the  course  ; 

Some  with  hard  hoofs  or  forked  claws, 

And  some  with  horns  or  tusked  jaws  : 

And  some  with  scales,  and  some  with  wings, 

And  some  with  teeth,  and  some  with  stings. 

Wisdom  to  man  she  did  afford, 

Wisdom  for  shield,  and  wit  for  sword. 

What  to  beauteous  womankind, 

What  arms,  what  armour,  has  sh'  assigned  ? 

Beauty  is  both  ;  for  with  the  fair 

What  arms,  what  armour,  can  compare  ? 

What  steel,  what  gold,  or  diamond, 

More  impassible  is  found  ? 

And  yet  what  flame,  what  lightning,  e'er 

So  great  an  active  force  did  bear  ? 

They  are  all  weapon,  and  they  dart 

Like  porcupines  from  every  part. 

Who  can,  alas  !  their  strength  express, 

Ann'd,  when  they  themselves  undress, 

Cap-a-pie  with  nakedness  ? 


ir.    THE  DUEL. 

YES,  I  will  love  then,  I  will  love  ; 
I  will  not  now  Love's  rebel  prove, 
Though  I  was  once  his  enemy  ; 
Though  ill-advis'd  and  stubborn  I, 
Did  to  the  combat  him  defy. 
An  helmet,  spear,  and  mighty  shield, 
Like  some  new  Ajax,  Idfdwield, 
Love  in  one  hand  his  bow  did  take, 
In  th'  other  hand  a  dart  did  shake  j 
But  yet  in  vain  the  dart  did  throw, 
In  vain  he  often  drew  the  bow  ; 
So  well  my  armour  did  resist, 
So  oft  by  flight  the  blow  I  mist  : 
But  when  1  thought  all  danger  past, 
His  quiver  empty'd  quite  at  last, 
Instead  of  arrow  or  of  dart 
He  shot  himself  into  my  heart* 


The  living  and  the  killing  arrow 

Ran  through  the  skin,  the  flesh,  the  blood, 

And  broke  the  bones,  and  scorch'd  the  marrow, 

No  trench  of  work  or  life  withstood. 

In  vain  I  now  the  walls  maintain ; 

I  set  out  guards  and  scouts  in  vain  ; 

Since  th'  enemy  does  within  remain. 

In  vain  a  breast-plate  now  I  wear, 

Since  m  my  breast  the  foe  I  bear ; 

In  vain  my  feet  their  swiftness  try  j 

For  from  the  body  can  they  fly  ? 

V.    AGE. 

OFT  am  I  by  the  women  told, 
Poor  Anacreon !  thou  grow'st  old : 
Look  how  thy  hairs  are  falling  all  ; 
Poor  Anacreon,  how  they  fall ! 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no, 
By  th'  effects  I  do  not  know  ; 
This,  I  know,  without  being  told, 
'Tis  time  to  live,  if  I  grow  old ; 
'Tis  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take, 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make, 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 

VI.     THE  ACCOUNT. 

WHEN  all  the  stars  are  by  thee  told 

(The  endless  sums  of  heavenly  gold); 

Or  when  the  hairs  are  reckon'd  all, 

From  sickly  Autumn's  head  that  fall ; 

Or  when  the  drops  that  make  the  sea, 

Whilst  all  her  sands  thy  counters  be  ; 

Thou  then,  and  thou  alone,  mays't  prove 

Th'  arithmetician  of  my  love. 

An  hundred  loves  at  Athens  score, 

At  Corinth  write  an  hundred  more  : 

Fair  Corinth  does  such  beauties  bear, 

So  few  is  an  escaping  there. 

Write  then  at  Chios  seventy-three  ; 

Write  then  at  Lesbos  (let  me  see). 

Write  me  at  Lesbos  ninety  down, 

Full  ninety  loves,  and  half  a  one. 

And,  next  to  these,  let  me  present 

The  fair  Ionian  regiment ; 

And  next  the  Carian  company ; 

Five  hundred  both  effectively. 

Three  hundred  more  at  Rhodes  and  Crete  J 

Three  hundred  'tis,  I  'm  sure,  complete  ; 

For  arms  at  Crete  each  face  does  bear, 

And  every  eye's  an  archer  there. 

Go  on:  this  stop  why  dost  thou  make? 

Thou  think'st,  perhaps  that  I  mistake. 

Seems  this  to  thee  too  great  a  sum  ? 

Why  many  thousands  are  to  come  ; 

The  mighty  Xerxes  could  not  boast 

Such  different  nations  in  his  host. 

On ;  for  my  love,  if  thou  be'st  weary, 

Must  find  some  better  secretary. 

I  have  not  yet  my  Persian  told, 

Nor  yet  my  Syrian  loves  enrolled, 

Nor  Indian,  nor  Arabian ; 

Nor  Cyprian  loves,  nor  African  ; 

Nor  Scythian  nor  Italian  flames  ; 

There's  a  whole  map  behind  of  namet 

Of  gentle  loves  i'  th'  temperate  zone, 

And  cold  ones  in  the  frigid  one, 

Cold  frozen  loves,  with  which  I  pine, 

And  parched  loves  beneath  the  line. 
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VII.    COLD. 

A  MIGHTY  pain  to  love  it  is, 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss  ; 
But,  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain. 
Virtue  now,  nor  noble  blood, 
Nor  wit  by  love  is  understood  ; 
Gold  alone  does  passion  move, 
Gold  monopolizes  love  ; 
A  curse  on  her,  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began  ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  digg'd  the  store  ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it ! 
A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it ! 
A  curse,  all  curses  else  above, 
On  him  who  us'd  it  first  in  love ! 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate  ; 
Gold  in  families  debate  ; 
Gold  does  friendships  seperate  j 
Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 
These  the  smallest  harms  of  it ! 
Gold,  alas  !  does  love  beget. 

VIII.  THE  EPICURE. 

FILL  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine  ! 
Around  our  temples  roses  twine ! 
And  let  us  cheerfully  awhile, 
Like  the  wine  and  roses,  smile. 
Crown'd  with  roses,  we  contemn 
Gyges'  wealthy  diadem. 
To  day  is  ours,  what  do  we  fear  ? 
To  day  is  ours  j  we  have  it  here : 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish,  at  least,  with  us  to  stay. 
Let's  banish  business,  banish  sorrow  j 
T9  the  gods  belongs  to  morrow. 

IX.  ANOTHER. 

UNDERNEATH  this  myrtle  shade, 

On  flowery  beds  supinely  laid, 

With  odorous  oils  my  head  o'er-flowing, 

And  around  it  roses  growing, 

What  should  I  do  but  drink  away 

The  heat  and  troubles  of  the  day  ? 

In  this  more  than  kingly  state 

Love  himself  shall  on  me  wait. 

Fill  to  me,  Love,  nay  fill  it  up  j 

And  mingled  cast  into  the  cup 

Wit,  and  mirth,  and  noble  fires, 

Vigorous  health  and  gay  desires. 

The  wheel  of  life  no  less  will  stay 

In  a  smooth  than  rugged  way  : 

Since  it  equally  doth  flee, 

Let  the  motion  pleasant  be. 

Why  do  we  precious  ointments  show'r  ? 

Nobler  wines  why  do  we  pour  ? 

Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread, 

Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead  ? 

Nothing  they  but  dust  can  show, 

Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so. 

Crown  me  with  roses  whilst  I  Jive, 

Now  your  wines  and  ointments  givej 

After  death  1  nothing  crave, 

Let  me  alive  my  pleasures  have, 

All  are  Stoics  in  tUe  grave. 


X.    THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

PPY  Insect !  what  can  be 
n  happiness  compar'd  to  thee  > 
•"ed  with  nourishment  divine, 
The  dewy  Morning's  gentle  wine  ! 
Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 
And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill  •  . 
Tis  fill'd  wherever  thou  dost  tread, 
Nature's  self's  thy  Ganymede. 
Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing  ; 
Happier  than  the  happiest  king ! 
All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 
All  the  plants,  belong  to  thee ; 
All  that  summer-hours  produce. 
Fertile  made  with  earlyjuice. 
Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plow  j 
Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou ! 
Thou  dost  innocently  joy  • 
Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy  j 
The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee, 
More  harmonious  than  he. 
Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear, 
Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year! 
Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  inspire; 
Phcebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 
To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  Earth, 
Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 
Happy  insect,  happy  thou  ! 
Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know  ; 
But,  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and  sun." 
Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among 
(Voluptuous,  and  wise  withal, 
Epicurean  animal!) 
Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 
Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

XI.    THE  SWALLOW, 

FOOLISH  Prater,  what  dost  thou 

So  early  at  my  window  do, 

With  thy  tuneless  serenade  ? 

Well  >t  had  been  had  Tereus  made 

Thee  as  dumb  as  Philomel ; 

There  his  knife  had  done  but  welU 

In  thy  undiscovered  nest 

Thou  dost  all  the  winter  rest, 

And  dreamest  o'er  thy  summer  joys, 

Free  from  the  stormy  seasons'  noise  : 

Free  from  ths  ill  thou'st  done  to  me: 

Who  disturbs  or  seeks-out  thee  ? 

Hadst  thou  all  the  charming  notes 

Of  the  wood's  poetic  throats, 

All  thy  art  could  nevef  pay 

What  thou  hast  ta'en  from  me  away. 

Cruel  bird  !  thou'st  ta'en  away 

A  dream  out  of  my  arms  to-day; 

A  dream,  that  ne'er  must  equaled  be 

By  all  that  waking  eyes  may  see, 

Thou,  this  damage  to  repair, 

Nothing  half  so  sweet  or  fair, 

Nothing  half  so  good,  canst  bring, 

Though  men  say  thou  bring'st  the  Spring, 

ELEGY  UPON  ANACREON. 

WHO   WAS   CHOAKED   BY   A   CRAPE-STONE, 
SPOKEN   BY   THE   GOD   OP 

How  shall  I  lament  thine  end, 
My  best  servant  and  my  friend  ? 
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Nay,  and,  if  from  a  deity 

So  nwch  deified  as  I, 

It  sound  not  too  profane  and  odd, 

Oh,  my  master  and  my  god  ! 

For  'tis  true,  most  mighty  poet ! 

(Though  I  like  not  men  should  know  it) 

I  am  in  naked  Nature  less, 

Less  by  much,  than  in  thy  dress. 

All  thy  verse  is  softer  far 

Than  the  downy  feathers  are 

Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrows, 

Of  my  mother's  doves  or  sparrows, 

Sweet  as  lovers'  freshest  kisses, 

Or  their  riper  following  blisses, 

Graceful,  cleanly,  smooth,  and  round, 

All  with  Venus'  girdle  bound  ; 

And  thy  life  was  all  the  while 

Kind  and  gentle  as  thy  style, 

The  smooth-pac'd  hours  of  every  day 

Glided  numerously  away. 

Like  thy  verse  each  hour  did  pass  j 

Sweet  and  short,  like  that,  it  was. 

Some  do  but  their  youth  allow  me, 
Just  what  they  by  Nature  owe  me, 
The  time  that's  mine,  and  not  their  own, 
The  certain  tribute  of  my  crown : 
When  they  grow  oldj  they  grow  to  be 
Too  busy,  or  too  wise,  for  me. 
Thou  wert  wiser,  and  didst  know 
None  too  wise  for  love  can  grow ; 
I.ove  was  with  thy  life  entwin'd, 
Close  as  heat  with  fire  is  join'd  ; 
A  powerful  brand  prescrib'd  the  date 
Of  thine,  like  Meleager's,  fate. 
Th'  antiperistasisofage 
More  enflam'd  thy  amorous  rage : 
Thy  silver  hairs  yielded  me  more^ 
Than  even  golden  curls  before. 
Had  I  the  power  of  creation, 
As  I  have  of  generation, 
Where  I  the  matter  must  obey, 
And  cannot  work  plate  out  of  clay, 
My  creatures  should  be  all  like  thee, 
'Tis  thou  shouldst  their  idea  be  : 
They,  like  thee,  should  thoroughry  hate 
Business,  honour,  title,  state; 
Other  wealth,  they  should  not  know, 
But  what  my  living  mines  bestow  ; 
The  pomp  of  kings,  they  should  confess, 
•  At  their  crownings,  to  be  less 
Than  a  lover's  humblest  guise, 
When  at  his  mistress'  feet  he  lies. 
Rumour  they  no  more  should  mind 
Than  men  safe  landed  do  the  wind ; 
Wisdom  itself  they  should  not  hear, 
When  it  presumes  to  be  severe ; 
Beauty  alone  they  should  admire, 
Jfor  look  at  Fortune's  vain  attire*, 


^or  ask  what  parents  ft  can  shew ; 
With  dead  or  old  't  has  nought  to  do* 
They  should  not  love  yet  all,  or  any, 
But  very  much  and  Tery  many: 
All  their  life  should  gilded  be 
With  mirth,  and  wit,  and  gaiety  ; 
Well  remembering  and  applying 
The  necessity  of  dying. 
Their  chearful  heads  should  always  wear 
All  that  crowns  the  flowery  year : 
They  should  always  laugh,  and  sing, 
And  dance,  and  strike  th'  harmonious  string  j' 
Verse  should  from  their  tongue  so  flow, 
As  if  it  in  the  mouth  did  grow, 
As  swiftly  answering  their  command, 
As  tunes  obey  the  artful  hand. 
And  whilst  1  do  thus  discover 
Th'  ingredients  of  a  happy  lover, 
'Tis,  my  Anacreon  !  for  thy  sake 
I  of  the  Grape  no  mention  make. 
Till  my  Anacreon  by  thee  fell, 
Cursed  Plant !  I  lov'd  thee  well ; 
And  'twas  oft  my  wanton  use 
To  dip  my  arrows  in  thy  juice. 
Cursed  Plant !  'tis  true,  I  see, 
Th'  old  repjort  that  goes  of  thee— . 
That  with  giants'  blood  the  Earth 
Stain'd  and  poison'd  gave  thee  birth; 
And  now  thou  wreak 'st  thy  ancient  spite 
On  men  in  whom  the  gods  delight. 
Thy  patron,  Bacchus,  'tis  no  wonder, 
Was  brought  forth  in  flames  and  thunder; 
In  rage,  in  quarrels,  and  in  fights, 
Worse  than  his  tigers,  he  delights  j 
In  all  our  Heaven  I  think  there  be 
No  such  ill-natur'd  god  as  he. 
Thou  pretendest,  traiterous  Wine ! 
To  be  the  Muses'  friend  and  mine : 
With  love  and  wit  thou  dost  begin, 
False  fires,  alas  !  to  draw  us  in ; 
Which,  if  our  course  we  by  them  keep, 
Misguide  to  madness  or  to  sleep : 
Sleep  were  well ;  thou  'ast  learnt  a  way 
To  death  itself  now  to  betray. 

It  grieves  me  when  I  see  what  fate 
Does  on  the  best  of  mankind  wait. 
Poets  er  lovers  let  them  be, 
'Tis  neither  love  nor  poesy 
Can  arm,  against  Death's  smallest  dart, 
The  poet's  head  or  lover's  heart ; 
But  when  their  life,  in  its  decline, 
Touches  th'  inevitable  line, 
All  the  world's  mortal  to  them  then, 
And  wine  is  aconite  to  men ; 
Nay,  in  Death's  hand,  the  grape-stone  proves 
As  strong  as  thunder  is  in  Jove's, 
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,  my  Muse!  of  earthly  things, 

And  inspirations  but  of  wind  ; 

Take  up  thy  lute,  and  to  it  bind 

Loud  and  everlasting  strings  j 

And  on  them  play,  and  to  them  sing, 

The  happy  mournful  stories, 

The  lamentable  glories, 

Of  the  great  crucified  King. 
Mountainous  heap  of  wonders  !  which  dost  rise 

Till  Earth  thou  joinest  with  the  skies! 
Too  large  at  bottom,  and  at  top  too  high, 

To  be  half  seen  by  mortal  eye  ! 

How  shall  I  grasp  this  boundless  thing  ? 
What  shall  I  play;  what  shall  I  sing? 
I'll  sing  the  mighty  riddle  of  mysterious  love, 
Which  neither  wretched  men  below,  nor  blessed 
spirits  above, 

With  all  their  comments  can  explain  ; 
How  all  the  whole  world's  life  to  die  did  not  dis 
dain! 

I'll  sing  the  searchless  depths  of  the  compassion 

Divine, 

The  depths  unfathom'd  yet 
JBy  reason's  plummet  and  the  line  of  witj 
Too  light  the  plummet,  and  too  short  the  line! 

1  These  verses  were  not  included  among  those 
which  Mr.  Cowley  himself  styled  Miscellanies  ; 
but  were  classed  by  Bishop  Sprat  under  the  title 
fcy  which  th«y  are  here  distinguished.  A". 


How  the  eternal  Father  did  bestow 
His  own  eternal  Son  as  ransom  for  his  foe. 
I'll  sing  aloud,  that  all  the  world  may  hear 
The  triumph  of  the  buried  Conqueror. 
How  Hell  was  by  its  prisoner  captive  led. 
And  the  great  slayer,  Death,  slain,  by  the  dead. 

Methinks,  I  hear  of  murdered  men  the  voice, 
Mixt  wiih  the  murderers'  confused  noise, 

Sound  from  the  top  of  Calvary ; 
My  greedy  eyes  fly  up  the  hill,  and  see 
Who  'tis -hangs  there  the  midmost  of  the  three; 

Oh,  how  unlike  the  others  he  ! 
Look,  how  he  bends  his  gentle  head  with  blessing* 

from  the  tree ! 

His  gracious  hands,  ne'erstretch'dbuttodogood, 
Are  nail'dto  the  infamous  wood  ! 
And  sinful  man  does  fondly  bind 
The  arms,  which  he  extends  t'  embrace  all  human 
kind. 

Unhappy  man !  canst  thou  stand  by  and  see 
All  this  as  patient  as  he  ? 
Since  he  thy  sins  does  bear, 
Make  thou  his  sufferings  thine  own, 
And  weep,  and  sigh,  and  groan, 
And  beat  thy  breast,  and  tear 
Thy  garments  and  thy  hair, 
And  let  thy  grief,  and  let  thy  love, 
Through  all  thy  bleeding  bowels  move. 
Dost  thou  not  see  thy  prince  in  purple  clad  all  o'er, 
Not  purple  brought  from  the  Sidonian  shore, 

But  made  at  home  with  richer  gore? 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  roses  which  adorn 
The  thorny  garland  by  him  worn  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  livid  traces 
Of  tiie  sharp  scourges'  rude  embraces* 
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If  yet  them  feelest  not  the  smart 

Of  thorns  and  scourges  in  thy  heart ; 
If  that  be  yet  not  crucified ; 
Look  on  his  hands ,  look  on  his  feet,  look  on  his  side! 

Open,  oh  !  open  wide  the  fountains  of  thine  eyes, 

And  let  them  call 
1  heir  stock  of  moisture  forth  where'er  it  lies! 

For  this  will  ask  it  all. 
'Twould  all,  alas  !  too  little  be, 
Though  thy  salt  tears  come  from  a  sea. 
Canst  thou  deny  him  this,  when  he 
Has  open'd  all  his  vital  springs  for  thee  ? 
Take  heed;  for  by  his  side's  mysterious  flood 

May  well  be  understood, 
That  he  will  still  require  some  waters  to  his  blood. 


ODE. 


ON  ORINDA'S  POEMS. 

WE  allow'd  you  beauty,  and  we  did  submit 

To  all  the  tyrannies  of  it; 
Ah  !  cruel  sex,  will  yovi  depose  us  too  in  wit  ? 

Orinda  2  does  in  that  too  reign ; 
Does  man  behind  her  in  proud  triumph  draw, 
And  cancel  great  Appollo's  Salique  law. 

We  our  old  title  plead  in  vain, 
Man  may  be  head,  but  woman's  now  the  brain. 

Verse  was  Love's  fire-arms  heretofore, 

In  Beauty's  camp  it  was  not  known  ; 
Too  many  arms  besides  that  conqueror  bore : 

'Twas  the  great  cannon  we  brought  down 

T'  assault  a  stubborn  town  ; 
Orinda  first  did  a  bold  sally  make, 

Our  strongest  quarter  take, 

And  so  successful  prov'd,  that  she 
Turn'd  upon  Love  himself  his  own  artillery. 

Women,  as  if  the  body  were  their  whole, 

Did  that,  and  not  the  soul, 
Transmit  to  their  posterity ; 
If  in  it  sometime  they  conceiv'd, 
Th'  abortive  issue  never  liv'd. 
'T^ere  shame  and  pity',  Orinda,  if  in  thee 
A  spirit  so  rich,  so  noble,  and  ?o  high, 
Should  unmanur'd  or  barren  lie. 
But  thou  industriously  hast  sow'd  and  till'd 

The  fair  and  fruitful  field ; 
And  'tis  a  strange  increase  that  it  does  yield. 
As,  when  the  happy  gods  above 
Meet  altogether  at  a  feast, 
A  secret  joy  unspeakable  does  move 
In  their  great  mother  Cybele's  contented  breast : 
With  no  less  pleasure  thou,  methinks,  should  see, 
This,  thy  no  less  immortal  progeny ; 
And  in  their  birth  thou  no  one  touch  dost  find, 
Of  th'  ancient  curse  to  woman-kind  : 

Though  bnng'stnot  forth  with  pain  j 
It  neither  travail  is  nor  labour  of  the  brain : 
So  easily  they  from  thee  come, 
And  there  is  so  much  room 
In  the  unexhausted  and  unfathom'd  womb, 
That,  like  the  Holland  countess,  thou  may'stbear 
A  child  for  every  day  of  all  the  fertile  year. 

Thou  dost  my  wonder,  wouldst  my  envy,  raise, 
If  to  be  prais'd  I  loy'd  more  than  to  praise : 

'Mrs.  Catharine  Phillips. 


Where'er  I  see  an  excellence, 
I  must  admire  to  see  thy  well  knit  sense, 
Thy  numbers  gentle,  and  thy  fancies  high ; 
Those  as  thy  forehead  smooth,   these  sparkling  as 

thine  eye. 

'Tis  solid,  and  'tis  manly  all, 
Or  rather  'tis  angelical ; 
For,  as  in  angels,  we 
Do  in  thy  verses  see 
Both  improv'd  sexes  eminently  meet ; 
They  are  than  man  more  strong,'  and  more  than  wo- 
man  sweet. 

They  talk  of  Nine,  I  know  not  who, 
Female  chimeras,  that  o'er  poets  reign ; 

I  ne'er  could  find  that  fancy  true, 
But  have  invok'd  them  oft,  I'm  sure,  in  vain : 
They  talk  of  Sappho  ;  but,  alas !  the  shame! 
Ill-manners  soil  the  lustre  of  her  fame ; 
Orinda's  inward  virtue  is  so  bright, 
That,  like  a  lantern's  fair  enclosed  light, 
It  through  the  paper  shines  where  she  does  write. 
Honour  and  friendship,  and  the  generous  scorn 

Of  tilings  for  whij»h  we  were  not  born 
(Things  that  can  only  by  a  fond  disease, 
Like  that  of  girls,  our  vicious  stomachs  please) 
Are  the  instructive  subjects  of  her  pen  j 

And,  as  the  Roman  victory 
Taught  our  rude  land  arts  and  civility, 
At  once  she  overcomes,  enslaves,  and  betters,  men. 

But  Rome  with  all  her  arts  could  ne'er  inspire 

A  female  breast  with  such  a  fire  : 

The  warlike  Amazonian  train, 
Who  in  Etysium  now  do  peaceful  reign, 
And  Wit's  mild  empire  before  arms  prefer, 
Hope  'twill  be  settled  in  their  sex  by  her. 
Merlin,  the  seer,  (and  sure  he  would  not  lye, 

In  such  a  sacred  company) 
Does  prophecies  of  leara'cl  Orinda  show, 
Which  he  had  darkly  spoke  so  long  ago  j 

F.v'n  Boadicia's  angry  ghost 
Forgets  her  own  misfortune  and  disgrace, 

And  to  her  injur'd  daughters  now  does  boast, 
That  Rome's  o'ercome  at  last,   by  a  woman  of  her 

race, 

ODE 

UPON  OCCASION  OF  A  COPY  OF  VERSES  OF  MY  LORD 
BROGHILL'S. 

BE  gone  (said  I)  ingrateful  Muse  !  and  see 
What  others  thou  canst  fool,  as  well  as  me. 
Since  I  grew  man,  and  wiser  ought  to  be, 
My  business  and  my  hopes  I  left  for  thee: 
For  thee  (which  was  more  hardly  given  away) 

I  left,  even  when  a  boy,  my  play. 

But  say,  ingrateful  mistress !  say, 
What  for  all  this,  what  didst  thou  ever  pay  ? 

Thou  'It  say,  perhaps,  that  riches  are 
Not  of  the  growth  of  lands  where  thou  do  st  trade, 
And  I  as  well  my  country  might  upbraid 

Because  I  have  no  vineyard  there. 
Well :  but  in  love  thou  dost  pretend  to  reign  j 

There  thine  the  power  and  lordship  is ; 
Thou  bad'st  me  write,  and  write,  and  write  again; 

JTwas  such  a  way  as  could  not  miss. 

I,  like  a  fool,  did  thee  obey : 
I  wrote,  and  wrote,  but  still  I  wrote  in  vain  j 
For,  after  all  my  expense  of  wit  and  pain, 
A  rich,  unwriting  hand,  carried  the  prize  away. 
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I  complain'd,  and  strait  the  Muse  reply'd, 
That  she  had  given  me  fame. 
Bounty  immense!  and  that  too  must  be  try'd 
WThen  I  myself  am  nothing  but  a  name. 

Who  now,  what  reader  does  not  strive 
T'  invalidate  the  gift  whilst  we're  alive  ? 
For,  when  a  poet  now  n  imself  doth  show, 
As  if  he  were  a  common  foe : 
All  draw  upon  him,  all  around, 
And  every  part  of  him  they  wound, 
Happy  the  man  that  gives  the  deepest  blow: 
And  this  is  all,  kind  Muse  !  to  thee  we  owe. 
Then  in  rage  1  took, 
And  out  at  window  threw, 
Ovid  and  Horace,  all  the  chiming  crew ; 
Homer  himself  went  with  them  too  ; 
Hardly  escap'd  the  sacred  Mantuan  book : 
I  my  own  offspring,  like  Agave,  tore, 
And  I  resolv'd,  nay,  and  I  think  1  swore, 
That  I  no  more  the  ground  would  till  and  sow, 
Where  only  flowery  weeds  instead  of  corn  did  grow 
When  (see  the  subtile  ways  which  Fate  does  find 

Rebellious  man  to  bind  ! 
Just  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  assign'd) 
The  Muse  came  in  more  chearful  than  before, 
And  bade  me  quarrel  with  her  now  no  more  : 
"  Lo  !  thy  reward  !  look,  here  and  see 
What  I  have  made"  (said  she) 
"  My  lover  and  belov'd,  my  Broghill,  do  for  thee  ! 
Though  thy  own  verse  no  lasting  fame  can  give, 
Thou  shalt  at  least  in  his  for  ever  live. 
What  critics,  the  great  Hectors  now  in  wit, 
Who  rant  and  challenge  all  men  that  have  writ, 

Will  dare  t'  oppose  thee,  when 
Broghill  in  thy  defence  has  drawn  his  conquering 

pen?" 

I  rose  and  bow'd  my  head, 
And  pardon  ask'd  for  all  that  I  had  said  : 

Well  satisfy'd  and  proud, 
I  strait  resolv'd,  and  solemnly  I  vow'd, 
That  from  her  service  now  I  ne'er  would  part ; 
So  strongly  large  rewards  work  on  a  grateful  heart ! 

Nothing  so  soon  the  drooping  spirits  can  raise 
As  praises  from  the  men  whom,  all  men  praise  : 
'Tis  the  best  cordial,  and  which  only  those 
Who  have  at  home  th'  ingredients  can  compose 
A  cordial  that  restores  our  fainting  breath, 

And  keeps  up  life  e'en  after  death  ! 
The  only  danger  is,  lest  it  should  be 

Too  strong  a  remedy ; 
Lest,  in  removing  cold,  it  should  beget 

Too  violent  a  heat ; 
And  into  madness  turn  the  lethargy. 

Ah !  gracious  God !  that  I  might  see 
A  time  when  it  were  dangerous  for  me  . 

To  be  o'er-heat  with  praise ! 
But  1  within  me  bear,  alas !  too  great  allays. 

'Tis  said,  Apelles,  when  he  Venus  drew, 
Did  naked  women  for  his  pattern  view, 
And  with  his  powerful  fancy  did  refine 
Their  human  shapes  into  a  form  divine  : 
None  who  had  sat  could  her  own  picture  see, 

Or  say,  one  part  was  drawn  for  me : 
So,  though  this  nobler  painter,  when  he  writ, 
Was  pleas'd  to  think  it  fit 
That  my  book  should  before  him  sit, 
Not  as  a  cause,  but  an  occasion,  to  his  wit  j 
Yet  what  have  I  to  boast,  or  to  apply 
To  my  advantage  ovit  of.  iij  since  I 


Instead  of  my  own  likeness,  only  find 

The  bright  idea  there  of  the  great  writer's  mind  > 


ODE. 

COWLEY'S  BOOK  PRESENTING  ITSELF  T6  THE 

UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY  OF  OXFORD. 

HAIL,  Learning's  Pantheon  !  Hail,  the  sacred  ark 
Where  all  the  world  of  science  does  embark  !  . 
Which  ever  shall  withstand,  and  hast  so  long  with- 

stood, 

Insatiate  Time's  devouring  flood. 
Hail,  tree   of  knowledge  !   thy  leaves  fruit!  which 

well 

Dost  in  the  midst  of  Paradise  arise, 
Oxford  !  the  Muse's  Paradise, 
From  which  may  never  sword  the  bless'd  expel ! 
Hail,  bank  of  all  past  ages  !  where  they  lie 
T'  enrich  with  interest  posterity  ! 

Hail,  Wit's  illustrious  galaxy  ! 
Where  thousand  lights  into  one  brightness  spread  ; 
Hail,  living  University  of  the  dead  ! 

Unconfus'd  Babel  of  all  tongues !  which  e'er 

The  mighty  linguist,  Fame,  or  Time,  the  mighty 

traveller, 

That  could  speak,  or  this  could  hear. 
Majestic  monument  and  pyramid  ! 
Where  still  the  shades  of  parted  souls  abide 
Embalm'd  in  verse  ;  exalted  souls  which  now 
Enjoy  those  arts  they  woo'd  so  well  below; 
Which  now  all  wonders  plainly  see, 
That  have  been,  are,  or  are  to  be, 
In  the  mysterious  library, 
The  beatific  Bodley  of  the  Deity  ; 
Will  you  into  your  sacred  throng  admit 

The  meanest  British  wit  ? 
You,  general-council  of  the  priests  of  Fame, 
Will  you  not  murmur  and  disdain, 
That  I  a  place  among  you  claim, 
The  humblest  deacon  of  her  train? 
Will  you  allow  me  th'  honourable  chain  ? 
The  chain  of  ornament,  which  hei-e 
Your  noble  prisoners  proudly  wear ; 
A  chain  which  will  more  pleasant  seem  to  me 
Than  all  my  own  Pindaric  liberty  ! 
Will  ye  to  bind  me  with  those  mighty  names  submit. 

Like  an  Apocrypha  with  Holy  Writ  ? 
Whatever  happy  book  is  chained  here, 
No  other  place  or  people  need  to  fear  ; 
His  chain's  a  passport  to  go  every  where. 

As  when  a  seat  in  Heaven 
Is  to  an  unmalicious  sinner  given, 

Who,  casting  round  his  wondering  eye, 
Does  none  but  patriarchs  and  apostles  there  espy  ; 
Martyrs  who  did  their  lives  bestow, 
And  saints,  who  martyrs  liv'd  below; 
With  trembling  and  amazement  he  begins 
To  recollect  his  frailties  past  and  sins; 

He  doubts  almost  his  station  there ; 
His  soul  says  to  itself,  "  How  came  I  here  ln 
It  fares  no  otherwise  with  me, 
When  I  inyself  with  conscious  wonder  see 
Amidst  this  purify' d  elected  company. 
With  hardship  they,  and  pain, 
Did  to  this  happiness  attain : 
No  la'jour  1,  nor  merits,  can  pretend  ; 
I  think  predestination  only  was  my  friend. 
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Ah,  that  my  author  had  been  ty'd  like  me 
To  such  a  place  and  such  a  company  ! 
Instead  of  several  countries,  several  men, 

And  business,  which  the  Muses  hate, 
He  might  have  then  improv'd  that  small  estate 
Which  Nature  sparingly  did  to  him  give ; 

He  might  perhaps  have  thriven  then, 
And  settled  upon  me,  his  child,  somewhat  to  live. 

T  had  happier  been  for  him,  as  well  as  me  ; 

For  when  all,  alas  !  is  done, 
We  Books,  1  mean,  you  Books,  will  prove  to  b« 
The  best  and  noblest  conversation; 

For,  though  some  errours  will  get  in, 

Like  tinctures  of  original  sin; 

Yet  sure  we  from  our  fathers'  wit 

Draw  all  the  strength  and  spirit  of  it, 
Leaving  the  grosser  parts  for  conversation, 
As  the  best  blood  of  man's  employ'd  in  generation. 

ODE. 

SITTING  AND  DRINKING    IN   THE    CHAIR  MADE   OUT   OF 
THE    RELICS    OF   SIR    FRANCIS    DRAKE'S    SHIP. 

CHEER  up,  my  mates,  the  wind  does  fairly  blow, 

Clap  on  more  sail,  and  never  spare ; 

Farewell  all  lands,  for  now  we  are 

In  the  wide  sea  of  drink,  and  merrily  we  go. 
Bless  me,  'tis  hot !  another  bowl  of  wine, 

And  we  shall  cut  the  burning  line: 
Hey,  boys  !  she  scuds  away,  and  by  my  head  I  know 

We  round  the  world  are  sailing  now. 
What  dull  men  are  those  that  tarry  at  home, 
When  abroad  they  might  wantonly  roam, 

And  gain  such  experience,  and  spy  too 

Such  countries  and  wonders,  as  I  do ! 
But  pr'ythee,  good  pilot,  take  heed  what  you  do, 

And  fail  not  to  touch  at  Peru  ! 

With  gold  there  the  vessel  we'll  store, 

And  never,  and  never  be  poor, 

No,  never  be  poor  any  more. 

What  do  I  mean  ?  What  thoughts  do  me  misguide? 

As  well  upon  a  staff  may  witches  ride 
Their  fancy 'd  journeys  in  the  air, 

As  I  sail  round  the  ocean  in  this  Chair  ! 

'Tis  true  j  but  yet  this  Chair  which  here  you 
see, 

For  all  its  quiet  now,  and  gravity, 

Has  wander'd  and  has  travell'd  more 

Than  ever  beast,  or  fish,  or  bird,  or  ever  tree,  be 
fore: 

In  every  air  and  every  sea  't  has  been, 

'T  has  compass'd  all  the  Earth,  and  all  the  Heavens 
*t  has  seen. 

Let  not  the  pope's  itself  with  this  compare, 

This  is  the  only  universal  Chair. 

The  pious  wanderer's  fleet,  sav'd  from  the  flame 
(Which  still  the  relics  did  of  Troy  pursue, 

And  took  them  for  its  due), 
A  squadron  of  immortal  nymphs  became : 
Still  with  their  arms  they  row  about  the  seas. 
And  still  make  new  and  greater  voyages : 
Nor  has  the  first  poetic' ship  of  Greece 
(Though  now  a  star  she  so  triumphant  show, 
And  guide  her  sailing  successors  below, 
Bright  as  her  ancient  freight  the  shining  fleece) 
Yet  to  this  day  a  quiet  harbour  found ; 
The  tide  of  heaven  still  carries  her  around;  ' 
Only  Drake's  sacred  vessel  (which  before 

Had  done  and  had  seen  more 


Than  those  have  done  or  seen, 
Ev'n  since  they  goddesses  and  this  a  star  has  been) 
As  a  reward  for  all  her  labour  past, 

Is  made  the  seat  of  rest  at  last. 

Let  the  case  now  quite  alter'd  be, 
And,  as  thou  wentest  abroad  the  world  to  see, 

Let  the  world  now  come  to  see  thee  ! 

The  world  will  do  't ;  for  curiosity 
Does,  no  less  than  devotion,  pilgrims  make  ; 
And  I  myself,  w!io  now  love  quiet  too. 
As  much  almost  as  any  Chair  can  do, 

Would  yet  a  journey  take, 
An  old  wheel  of  that  chariot  to  see, 

Which  Phaeton  so  rashly  brake  : 
Yet  what  could  that  say  more  than  these  remains  of 

Drake  ? 

Great  Relic!  thou  too,  in  this  port  of  ease, 
Hast  still  one  way  of  making  voyages ; 
The  breath  of  Fame,  like  an  auspicious  gale 

(The  great  trade-wind  which  ne'er  does  fail) 
Shall  drive  thee  round  the  world,  and  thou  shalt  run, 

As  long  around  it  as  the  Sun. 
The  streights  of  Time  too  narrow  are  for  thee; 
Launch  forth  into  an  undiscover'd  sea, 
And  steer  the  endlest  course  of  vast  Eternity  ! 
Take  for  thy  sail  this  verse,  and  for  thy  pilot  me ! 


UPON  THE  DEATH  OF 

THE  EARL  OF  BALCARRES. 

TIS  folly  all,  that  can  be  said, 
By  living  mortals,  of  th'  immortal  dead, 
And  I'm  afraid  they  laugh  at  the  vain  tears  we  shed, 
'Tis  as  if  we,  who  stay  behind 
In  expectation  of  the  wind, 
Should  pity  those  who  pass'd  this  streight  before, 

And  touch  the  universal  shore. 
Ah,  happy  man!  who  art  to  sail  no  more ! 
And,  if  it  seem  ridiculous  to  grieve 
Because  our  friends  are  newly  come  from  sea, 
Though  ne'er  so  fair  and  calm  it  be ; 
What  would  all  sober  men  believe, 
If  they  should  hear  us  sighing  say, 
"  Balcarres,  who  but  th'  other  day 
Did  all  our  love  and  our  respect  command  j 
At  whose  great  parts  we  all  amaz'd  did  stand  ; 
Is  from  a  storm,  alas  !  cast  suddenly  on  land  ?" 

If  you  will  say — <*  Few  persons  upon  Earth 

Did,  more  than  he,  deserve  to  have 
A  life  exempt  from  fortune  and  the  grave  ; 

Whether  ywu  look  upon  his  birth 
And  ancestors,  whose  fame's  so  widely  spread—* 
But  ancestors,  alas !  who  long  ago  are  dead— • 
Or  whether  you  consider  more 
The  vast  increase,  as  sure  you  ought, 
Of  honour  by  his  labour  bought^ 
And  added  to  the  former  store :" 
All  I  can  answer,  is,  "  That  I  allow 
The  privilege  you  plead  for ;  and  avow 
That,  as  he  well  deserv'd,  he  doth  enjoy  it  now." 

Though  God,  for  great  and  righteous  ends, 
Which  his  unerring  Providence  intends 
Erroneous  mankind  should  not  understand, 
Would  not  permit  Balcarres'  hand, 
(That  once  with  so  much  industry  and  art 
Had  clos'd  the  gaping  wounds  of  every  part). 
To  perfect  his  distracted  nation's  cure, 
Or  stop  the  fatal  bondage  'twas  V  endure; 
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Yet  for  his  pains  he  soon  did  him  remove, 

From  all  th'  oppression  and  the  woe 

Of  his  frail  body's  native  soil  below, 

To  his  soul's  true  and  peaceful  country  above : 

So  godlike  kings,  for  secret  causes,  known 

Sometimes,  but  to  themselves  alone, 
One  of  their  ablest  ministers  elect, 
And  sent  abroad  to  treaties,  which  they'  intend 

Shall  never  take  effect ; 
But,  though  the  treaty  wants  a  happy  end, 
The  happy  agent  wants  not  the  reward, 
For  which  he  labour'd  faithfully  and  hard ; 
His  just  and  righteous  master  calls  him  home 
And  gives  him,  near  himself,  some  honourable  room. 

Noble  and  great  endeavours  did  he  bring 
To  save  his  country,  and  restore  his  king ; 
\nd,  whilst  the  manly  half  of  him  (which  those 
Who  know  not  love,  to  be  the  whole  suppose) 
Perform' d  all  parts  of  Virtue's  vigorous  life ; 

The  beauteous  half,  his  lovely  wife, 
Did  all  his  labours  and  his  cares  divide  ; 
Nor  was  a  lame  nor  paralytic  side  : 
In  all  the  turns  of  human  state, 
And  all  th'  unjust  attacks  of  Fate, 
She  bore  her  share  and  portion  still, 
And  would  not  suffer  any  to  be  ill. 
Unfortunate  for  ever  let  me  be, 
If  I  believe  that  such  was  he 
Whom  in  the  storms  of  bad  success, 
And  all  that  errour  calls  unhappiness, 
His  virtue  and  his  virtuous  wife  did  still  accompany ; 
With  these  companions  'twas  not  strange 
That  nothing  could  hte  temper  change. 
His  own  and  country's  union  had  not  weight 

Enough  to  crush  his  mighty  mind : 
He  saw  around  the  hurricanes  of  state, 
Fixt  as  an  island  'gainst  the  waves  and  wind. 
Thus  far  the  greedy  sea  may  reach ; 
All  outward  things  are  but  the  beach ; 
A  great  man's  soul  it  doth  assault  in  vain ! 
Theiit  God  himself  the  ocean  doth  restrain 
With  an  imperceptible  chain, 
And  hid  it  to  go  back  again. 
His  wisdom,  justice,  and  his  piety, 
His  courage  both  to  suffer  and  to  die, 
His  virtues,  and  his  lady  too, 
Were  things  celestial.     And  we  see, 
In  spite  of  quarrelling  Philosophy, 

How  in  this  case  'tis  certain  found, 
That  Heaven  stands  still,and  only  Earth  goes  round. 


ODE. 

UPON    DR.    HARVEY. 

COY  Nature  (which  remain'd,  though  aged  grown; 


A  beauteous  virgin  still,  enjoy  'd  by 

Nor  seen  unveil'dby  any  one) 
When  Harvey's  violent  passion  she  did  see, 
Began  to  tremble  and  to  flee  ; 
Took  sanctuary,  like  Daphne,  in  a  tree  : 
There  Daphne's  lover  stopp'd,and  thought  it  much 

The  very  leaves  of  her  to  touch  : 
But  Harvey,  our  Apollo,  stopp'd  not  so  ; 
Into  the  bark  and  root  he  after  her  did  go  ? 

No  smallest  fibres  of  a  plant. 
For  which  the  eye-beams'  point  doth   sharpness 
want 


His  passage  after  her  withstood. 
What  should  she  do  ?  through  all  the  moving  wood 
Of  lives  endow'd  with  sense  she  took  her  flight : 
Harvey  pursues,  and  keeps  her  still  in  sight. 
But  as  the  deer,  long-hunted,  takes  a  flood, 
She   leap'd  at  last  into  the  winding  streams  of 

blood; 
Of  man's  meander  all  the  purple  reaches  made, 

Till  at  the  heart  she  stay'd; 

Where  turning  head,  and  at  a  bay, 
Thus  by  well-purged  ears  was  she  o'erheard  t» 

say; 

Hare  sure  shall  I  be  safe"  (said  she) 
None  will  be  able  sure  to  see 
This  my  retreat,  but  only  he 
Who  made  both  it  and  me. 
The  heart  of  man  what  art  6an  e'er  reveal  > 
A  wall  impervious  between 
Divides  the  very  parts  within, 
And  doth  theheart  of  man  ev'n  from  itself  conceal," 
She  spoke :  but,  ere  she  was  aware, 
Harvey  was  with  her  there ; 
And  held  this  slippery  Proteus  in  a  chain, 
fill  all  her  mighty  mysteries  he  descry'd ; 
Which  from  his  wit  th'  attempt  before  to  hide 
Was  the  first  thing  that  Nature  did  in  vain. 
He  the  young  practice  of  new  life  did  see, 
Whilst,  to  conceal  its  toilsome  poverty, 
It  for  a  living  wrought,  both  hard  and  privately. 
Before  the  liver  understood 
The  noble  scarlet  dye  of  blood ; 
Before  one  drop  was  by  it  made, 
Or  brought  into  it,  to  set  up  the  trade ; 
Before  the  untaught  heart  began  to  beat 
The  tuneful  march  to  vital  heat; 
From  all  the  souls  that  living  buildings  rear, 
Whether  employ 'd  for  earth,  or  sea,  or  air ; 
Whether  it  in  womb  or  egg  be  wrought; 
A  strict  account  to  him  is  hourly  brought 
How  the  great  fabric  does  proceed, 
What  time,  and  what  materials,  it  does  need ; 
He  so  exactly  does  the  work  survey, 
As  if  he  InVd  the  workers  by  the  day. 

Thus  Harvey  sought  for  truth  in  Truth 'sown  book, 

The  creatures — which  by  God  himself  was  writ : 

And  wisely  thought  'twas  fit, 
Not  to  read  comments  only  upon  it, 
But  on  th'  original  itself  to  look. 
Methinks  in  Art's  great  circle  others  stand 

Lock'd-up  together,  hand  in  hand  j 

Every  one  leads  as  he  is  led ; 

The  same  bare  path  they  tread, 
And  dance,  like  fairies,  a  fantastic  round, 
But  neither  change  their  motion  nor  their  ground : 
Had  Harvey  to  this  road  confin'd  his  wit, 
His  noble  circle  of  the  blood  had  been  untrodden 

yet 

Great  Doctor  !  th'  art  of  curing's  cur'd  by  thee  j 
We  now  thy  patient,  Physic,  see 

From  all  inveterate  diseases  free, 

Purg'd  of  old  errours  by  thy  care, 

New  dieted,  put  forth  to  clearer  air ; 

It  now  will  strong  and  healthful  prove ; 

Itself  before  lethargic  lay,  and  could  not  move! 

These  useful  secrets  to  his  pen  we  owe  ! 
And  thousands  more  'twas  ready  to  bestow ; 
Of  which  a  barbarous  war's  unlearned  rage 
Has  robb'd  the  ruin'd  age: 
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O  cruel  loss !  as  if  the  golden  fierce, 

With  so  much  cost  and  labour  bought, 
And  from  afar  by  a  great  hero  brought, 

Had  sunk  ev'n  in  the  ports  of  Greece. 
O  cursed  War !  who  can  forgive  thee  this  ? 

Houses  and  towns  may  rise  again ; 

And  ten  times  easier 'tis 
To  rebuild  Paul's,  than  any  work  of  his: 
That  mighty  task  none  but  himself  can  do, 

Nay,  scarce  himself  too,  now; 
For,  though  his  wit  the  force  of  age  withstand, 
JHis  body,  alas !  and  time,  it  must  command  ; 
And  Nature  now,  so  long  by  him  surpass'd, 
Will  sure  have  her  revenge  on  him  at  last. 


ODE,  FROM  CATULLVS. 

ACME    AND    SEPTIMIUS. 

WHILST  on  Septimius'  panting  breast 
(Meaning  nothing  less  than  rest) 
Acme  lean'd  her  loving  head, 
Thus  the  pleas'd  Septimius  said: 
"  My  dearest  Acme,  if  I  be 
Once  alive,  and  love  not  thee 
With  a  passion  far  above 
All  that  e'er  was  called  love; 
In  a  Libyan  desert  may 
I  become  some  lion's  prey; 
Let  him,  Acme,  let  him  tear 
My  breast,  when  Acme  is  not  there.'* 

The  god  of  love,  who  stood  to  hear  him 
(The  god  of  love  was  always  near  him) 
Pleas'd  and  tickled  with  the  sound, 
Sneez'd  aloud ;  and  all  around 
The  little  Loves,  that  waited  by, 
Bow'd,  and  blest  the  augury. 
Acme,  enflam'd  with  what  he  said, 
Rear'd  her  gently-bending  head  ; 
And,  her  purple  mouth  with  joy 
Stretching  to  the  delicious  boy, 
Twice  (and  twice  could  scarce  suffice) 
She  kist  his  drunken  rolling  eyes. 

"  My  little  life,  my  all !"  (said  she) 

So  may  we  ever  servants  be 

To  this  best  god,  and  ne'er  retain 

Our  hated  liberty  again  ! 

So  may  thy  passion  last  for  me, 

As  I  a  passion  have  for  thee, 

Greater  and  fiercer  much  than  can 

Be  conceiv'd  by  thee  a  man! 

Into  my  marrow  is  it  gone, 

Fixt  and  settled  in  the  bone; 

It  reigns  not  only  in  my  heart, 

But  runs,  like  life,  through  every  part.* 

She  spoke ;  the  god  of  love  aloud 

Sneez'd  again  ;  and  all  the  ciowd 

Of  little  Loves,  that  waited  by, 

Bow'd,  and  blest  the  augury. 

This  good  omen  thus  from  Heaven 

Like  a  happy  signal  given, 

Their  loves  and  lives  (all  four)  embrace, 

And  hand  in  hand  run  all  the  race. 

To  poor  Septimius  (who  did  now 

Nothing  else  but  Acme  grow) 

Acme's  bosom  was  alone 

The  whole  world's  imperial  throne  j 


And  to  faithful  Acme's  mind 
Septimius  was  all  human-kind. 

If  the  gods  would  please  to  be 
But  advis'd  for  once  by  me, 
I  'd  advise  them,  when  they  spy 
Any  illustrious  piety, 
To  reward  her,  if  it'be  she — 
To  reward  him,  if  it  be  he — 
With  such  a  husband,  such  a  wifej 
With  Acme's  and  Septimius'  life. 


ODE 

UPON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  RESTORATION  AND  RBIURK. 

—Quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
Auderet,  volvenda  dies,  en,  attulit  ullro. 

NOW  blessings  on  you  all,  ye  peaceful  stars, 
Which  meet  at  last  so  kindly,  and  dispense 
Your  universal  gentle  influence 
To  calm  the  stormy  world,  and  still  the  rage  of  wars ! 

Nor,  whilst  around  the  continent 
Plenipotentiary  beams  ye  sent, 

Did  your  pacific  lights  disdain 

In  their  large  treaty  to  contain 
The  world  apart,  o'er  which  do  reign 
Your  seven  fair  brethren  of  great  Charles  his  wain; 
No  star  amongst  ye  all  did,  I  believe, 

Such  vigorous  assistance  give, 

As  that  which,  thirty  years  ago, 

At  Charles's  birth  3,  did,  in  despite 

Of  the  proud  Sun's  meridian  light, 
His  future  glories  and  this  year  foreshow. 

No  less  effects  than  these  we  may 
Be  assur'd  of  from  that  powerful  ray, 
Which  could  out-face  the  Sun,and  overcome  the  day, 

Auspicious  star  !  again  arise, 
And  take  thy  noon-tide  station  in  the  skies, 

Again  all  heaven  prodigiously  adorn  ; 

For  lo !  thy  Charles  again  is  born. 

He  then  was  bora  with  and  to  pain; 

With  and  to  joy  he's  born  again. 

And,  wisely  for  this  second  birth, 

By  which  thou  certain  were  to  bless 
The  land  with  full  and  flourishing  happiness, 

Thou  mad'st  of  that  fair  month  thy  choice, 

In  which  heaven,  air,  and  sea,  and  earth, 
And  all  that's  in  them,  all,  does  smile  and  does  re 
joice. 

'Twas  a  right  season;  and  the  very  ground 
Ought  with  a  face  of  Paradise  to  be  found, 

Then,  when  we  were  to  entertain 
Felicity  and  Innocence  again. 

Shall  we  again  (good  Heaven!)  that  blessed  pair  be 
hold, 

Which  the  abused  people  fondly  sold 
For  the  bright  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree, 

By  seeking  all  like  gods  to  be  ? 
Will  Peace  her  halcyon  nest  venture  to  build 

Upon  a  shore  with  shipwrecks  fill'd, 
And  trust  that  sea,  where  she  can  hardly  say 
She  has  known  these  twenty  years  one  calmy  day  ? 

The  star  that  appeared  at  noon,  the  day  of 
the  king's  birth,  just  as  the  king  his  father  was 
iding  to  St.  Paul's  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  that 
>lessing. 


ODES. 


9.1 


Ah !  mild  and  gall-less  dove, 
Which  dost  the  pure  and  candid  dwellings  love, 
Canst  thou  in  Albion  still  delight  ? 
Still  canst  thou  think  it  white  ? 
Will  ever  fair  Religion  appear 
In  these  deform'd  ruins  ?  will  she  clear 
Th'  Augean  stables  of  her  churches  here  ? 

Will  Justice  hazard  to  be  seen 
Where  a  high  court  of  justice  e'er  has  been  ? 
Will  not  the  tragic  scene, 
And  Brad shaw's  bloody  ghost,  affright  her  there, 

Her,  who  shall  never  fear  ? 
Then  may  Whitehall  for  Charles's  seat  be  fit, 
If  Justice  shall  endure  at  Westminster  to  sit. 

Of  all,  methinks,  we  least  should  see 
The  chearful  looks  again  of  Liberty. 
That  name  of  Cromwell,  which  does  freshly  still 
The  curses  of  so  many  sufferers  fill, 
Is  still  enough  to  make  her  stay, 
And  jealous  for  awhile  remain, 
Lest,  as  a  tempest  carried  him  away , 
Some  hurricane  should  bring  him  back  again. 

Or,  she  might  justljer  be  afraid 
Lest  that  great  serpent,  which  was  all  a  tail, 
(And  in  his  poisonous  folds  whole  nations  pri 
soners  made) 

Should  a  third  time  perhaps  prevail 
To  join  again,  and  with  worse  sting  arise, 
As  it  had  done  when  cut  in  pieces  twice. 

Return,  return,  ye  sacred  Four  ! 
And  dread  your  perish' d  enemies  no  more. 
Your  fears  are  causeless  all,  and  vain, 
Whilst  you  return  in  Charles's  train ; 
For  God  does  him,  that  he  might  you,  restore, 
Nor  shall  the  world  him  only  call 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  but  of  you  all. 
Along  with  you  plenty  and  riches  go, 
With  a  full  tide  to  every  port  they  flow, 
With  a  warm  fruitful  wind  o'er  all  the  country 

blow. 

Honour  <loes,  as  ye  march,  her  trumpet  sound, 
The  Arts  encompass  you  around, 
And,  against  all  alarms  of  Fear, 
Safety  itself  brings  up  the  rear. 
And,  in  the  head  of  this  angelic  band, 
Lo !  how  the  goodly  prince  at  last  does  stand 
(O  righteous  God  ! )  on  his  own  happy  land : 
'Tis  happy  now,  which  could  with  so  much  ease 
Recover  from  so  desperate  a  disease  ; 

A  various  complicated  ill, 
Whose  every  symptom  was  enough  to  kill; 
In  which  one  part  of  three  frenzy  possest, 

And  lethargy  the  rest : 
*Tis  happy,  which  no  bleeding  does  endure, 
A  surfeit  of  such  blood  to  cure  : 
}Tis  happy,  which  beholds  the  flame 
In  which  by  hostile  hands  it  ought  to  burn, 

Or  that  which,  if  from  Heaven  it  came, 
It  did  but  well  deserve,  all  into  bonfire  turn. 
We  fear'd  (and  almost  touch'd  the  black  degre 
Of  instant  expectation) 
That  the  three  dreadful  angels  we, 
Of  famine,  sword,  andplague,  should  here  esta 

blish'dsee, 

(God's  great  triumvirate  of  desolation !) 
To  scourge  and  to  destroy  the  sinful  nation. 
Justly  might  Heaven  Protectors  such  as  those, 
And  such  committees,  fur  their  safety,  impose 
Upon  a  land  which  scarcely  better,  chose* 


We  fear'd,  that  the  fanatic  war, 
VTiich  men  against  God's  houses  did  declare, 
Vouldfrom  the  Almighty  enemy  bring  down 

A  sure  destruction  on  our  own. 
Ve  read  th'  instructive  histories  which  tell 
)f  all  those  endless  mischiefs  that  befel 
'he  sacred  town  which  God  had  lov'd  so  well, 
fter  that  fatal  curse  had  once  been  said, 
His  blood  be  upon  ours  and  on  our  children's. 

head. ' ' 
We  know,  though  there  a  greater  blood  was  spilt, 

Twas  scarcely  done  with  greater  guilt. 
iVe  know  those  miseries  did  befal 
Whilst  they  rebel  I'd  against  that  prince,  whom  all 
"he  rest  of  mankind  did  the  love  and  joy  of  man 
kind  call. 

Already  was  the  shaken  -nation 
nto  a  wild  and  deform'd  chaos  brought, 

And  it  was  hasting  on  (we  thought) 
Eren  to  the  last  of  ills— annihilation : 
When,  in  the  midst  of  this  confused  night, 

!  the  blest  Spirit  mov'd,  "and  there  was  light ;" 
For,  in  the  glorious  general's  previous  ray, 

We  saw  a  new  created  day: 
We  by  it  saw,  though  yet  in  mists  it  shone, 
The  beauteous  work  of  Order  moving  on. 
Where  are  the  men  who  bragg  'd  that  God  did  bless, 

And  with  the  marks  of  good  success 
Sign  his  allowance  of  their  wickedness  ? 
Vain  men !  who  thought  the  Divine  Power  to  find 
In  the  fierce  thunder  and  the  violent  wind : 

God  came  not  till  the  storm  was  past ; 
'n  the  still  voice  of  Peace  he  came  at  last ! 
The  cruel  business  of  destruction 
May  by  the  claws  of  the  great  fiend  be  done ; 
Here,  here  we  see  th'  Almighty's  hand  indeed, 
Both  by  the  beauty  of  the  work  we  see't,  and  by 
the  speed. 

He  who  had  seen  the  noble  British  heir, 
Even  in  that  ill  disadvantageous  light 
With  which  misfortune  strives  t'  abuse  our  sight- 
He  who  had  seen  him  in  his  cloud  so  bright — • 

He  who  had  seen  the  double  pair 
Of  brothers,  heavenly  good !  and  sisters,  hea 
venly  fair! — 

Might  have  perceiv'd,  methinks,  with  ease, 
(But  wicked  men  see  only  what  they  please) 
That  God  had  no  intent  t'  extingui^  quite 

The  pious;  king's  eclipsed  right. 
He  who  had  seen  how  by  the  Power  Divine 
All  the  young  branches  of  this  royal  line 
Did  in  their  fire,  without  consuming,  shine — 
How  through  a  rough  Red-sea  they  had  been  led, 
By  wonders  guarded,  and  by  wonders  fed — 
How  many  years  of  trouble  and  distress 
They  'ad  wander'd  in  their  fatal  wilderness, 
And  yet  did  never  murmur  or  repine ; — 

Might,  methinks,  plainly  understand, 
That,  after  all  these  conquer'd  trials  past, 

Th'  Almighty  mercy  would  at  last 
Conduct  them,  with  a  stong  unerring  hand, 

To  their  own  promis'd  land : 

For  all  the  glories  of  the  Earth 

Ought  to  b'  entail'd  by  right  of  birth ; 

And  all  Heaven's  blessings  to  come  down 
Upon  his  race,  to  whom  alone  was  given 
The  double  royalty  of  Earth  and  Heaven ; 
Who  crown'd  the  kingly    with    the  martyr's 
crown.   . 


COWLEY'S  POEMS. 


did 


The  martyrs'  blood  was  said,  of  old,  to  be 
The   seed    from  whence   the    church 

grow. 

The  royal  blood  which  dying  Charles  did  sow 
Becomes  no  less  the  seed  of  royalty  : 
'Twas  in  dishonour  sown  ; 
We  find  it  now  in  glory  grown, 
The  grave  could  but  the  dross"  of  it  devour ; 
«'  'Twas  sown  in  weakness,    and  'tis  rais'd 

power." 

We  now  the  question  well  decided  see, 
Which  eastern  wits  did  once  contest, 

At  the  great  monarch's  feast, 
"  Of  all  on  earth  what  things  the  strongest  be  ?" 
And  some  for  women,  some  for  wine,  did  plead j 

That  is,  for  folly  and  for  rage, 
Two  things  which  we  have  known  indeed 

Strong  in  this  latter  age ; 
But,  as  'tis  prov'd  by  Heaven,  at  length, 
The  king  and  Truth  have  greatest  strength, 
When  they  their  sacred  force  unite, 

And  twine  into  one  right : 
No  frantic  commonwealths  or  tyrannies ; 
No  cheats,  and  perjuries,  and  lies  j 
No  nets  of  human  policies ; 
No  stores  of  arms  or  gold  (though  you  could  join 
Those  of  Peru  to  the  great  London  mine)  j 
No  towns ;  no  fleets  by  sea,  or  troops  by  land  ; 
No  deeply-entrench'd  islands,  can  withstand, 

Or  any  small  resistance  bring, 
Against  the  naked  Truth  and  the  unarmed  king. 

The  foolish  lights  which  travellers  beguile 

End  the  same  night  when  they  begin ; 
No  art  so  far  can  upon  Nature  win 
As  e'er  to  put  out  stars,  or  long  keep  meteors 

in. 

Where 's  now  that  ignusfatuus,  which  ere-while 
Misled  our  wandering  isle  ? 
Where 's  the  impostor  Cromwell  gone  ? 
Where  Js  now  that  falling-star,  his  son  ? 
Where  's  the  large  comet  now,  whose   raging 

flame 

So  fatal  to  our  monarchy  became ; 
Which  o'er  our  heads  in  such  proud  horrour  stood, 
Insatiate  with  our  ruin  and  our  blood  ? 
The  fiery  tail  did  to  vast  length  extend; 
And  twice  for  want  of  fuel  did  expire, 

And  twice  renew'd  the  dismal  fire : 
Though  long  the  tail,  we  saw  at  last  its  end. 
The  flames  of  one  triumphant  day. 
Which,  like  an  anti-comet  here, 
Did  fatally  to  that  appear, 
For  ever  frighted  it  away: 
Then  did  th'  allotted  hour  of  dawning  right 

First  strike  our  ravish'd  sight; 
"Which  Malice  or  which  Art  no  more  could  stay, 
Than  witches'  charms  can  a  retardment  bring 
To  the  resuscitation  of  the  Day, 

Or  resurrection  of  the  Spring. 
We  welcome  both,  and  with  improv'd  delight 
Bless  the  preceding  Winter,  and  the  Night"! 

Man  ought  his  future  happiness  to  fear, 

If  he  be  always  happy  here — 

He  wants  the  bleeding  marks  of  grace, 
The  circumcision  of  the  chosen  race. 

If  no  one  part  of  him  supplies 

The  duty  of  a  sacrifice, 

He  i  s,  we  doubt,  reserv'd  entire 

As  a  whole  victim  for  the  fire. 


Besides,  ev'n  in  this  world  beW, 

To  those  who  never  did  ill-fortune  know*, 

The  good  does  nauseous  or  insipid  grow. 

Consider  man's  whole  life,  and  you'll  confess 

The  sharp  ingredient  of  some  bad  success 

Is  that  which  gives  the  taste  to  all  his  happiness. 

But  the  true  method  of  felicity 

Is,  when  the  worst 
Of  human  life  is  plac'd  the  first, 

And  when  the  child's  correction  proves  to  be 
The  cause  of  perfecting  the  man : 
Let  our  weak  days  lead  up  the  van ; 

Let  the  brave  second  and  Triarian  band 
Firm  against  all  impression  stand: 
The  first  we  may  defeated  see ; 
The  virtue  of  the  force  of  these  are  sure  of  vic 
tory. 

Such  are  the  years,  great  Charles !  which  now  we 
see 

Begin  their  glorious  march  with  thee : 
Long  may    their  march  to  Heaven,  and   still 
triumphant  be ! 

Now  thou  art  gotten  once  before, 
Ill-fortune  never  shall  o'er-take  thee  more. 
To  see  't  again,  and  pleasure  in  it  find, 

Cast  a  disdainful  look  behind; 
Things  which  oft'end  when  present,  and  affright,. 
In  memory  well-painted  move  delight. 

Enjoy  then  all  thy  afflictions  now — 

Thy  royal  father's  came  at  last ; 

Thy  martyrdom's  already  past: 

And  different  crowns  to  both  ye  owe. 
No  gold  did  e'er  the  kingly  temples  bind, 

Than  thine  more  try'd  and  more  refia'd, 
As  a  choice  medal  for  Heaven's  treasury, 
God  did  stamp  first  upon  one  side  of  thee 
The  image  of  his  suffering  humanity : 
On  th'  other  side,  turn'd  now  to  sight,  does  shine 
The  glorious  image  of  his  power  divine  ! 

So,  when  the  wisest  poets  seek 

In  all  their  liveliest  colours  to  set  forth 

A  picture  of  heroic  worth, 
(The  pious  Trojan  or  the  prudent  Greek) 
They  chuse  some  comely  prince  of  heavenly 
birth, 

(No  proud  gigantic  son  of  Earth, 
Who  strives  t'  usurp  the  gods'  forbidden  seat) 
They  feed  him  not  with  nectar,  and  the  meat 

That  cannot  without  joy  be  ate  ; 
But,  in  the  cold  of  want,  and  storms  of  adverse 

chance, 

They  harden  his  young  virtue  by  degrees : 
The  beauteous  drop  first  into  ice  does  freeze, 
And  into  solid  crystal  next  advance. 
His  murder'd  friends  and  kindred  he  does  see, 

And  from  his  flaming  country  flee : 
Much  is  he  tost  at  sea,  and  much  at  land ; 
Boes  long  the  force  of  angry  gods  withstand : 
He  does  long  troubles  and  long  wars  sustain, 

Ere  he  his  fatal  birth-right  gain. 

With  no  less  time  or  labour  can 

Destiny  build  up  such  a  man, 

Who's  with  sufficient  virtue  fill'd 

His  ruin'd  country  to  rebuild. 

Nor  without  cause  are  arms  from  Heaven, 
To  such  a  hero  by  the  poets  given 
No  human  metal  is  of  force  t'  oppose 
So  many  and  so  violent  blows. 


ODES. 


Such  was  the  helmet,  breast-plate,  shield 
Which  Charles  in  all  attacks  did  wield  : 
And  all  the  weapons  Malice  e'er  could  try, 
Of  all  the  several  makes  of  wicked  Policy, 
Against  th  s  armour  struck,  but  at  the  stroke, 
Like  swords  of  ice,  in  thousand  pieces  broke. 
To  angels  and  their  brethren  spirits  above, 
No  show  on  Earth  can  sure  so  pleasant  prove, 

As  when  they  great  misfortunes  see 

With  courage  borne,  and  decency. 
So  were  they  borne  when  Worcester's  dismal  day 
Did  all  the  terrours  of  black  Fate  display  ! 
So  were  they  borne  when  no  disguises'  cloud 

His  inward  royalty  could  shrowd  ; 
And  one  of  th'  angels  whom  just  God  did  send 

To  guard  him  in  his  noble  flight 
(A  troop  of  angels  did  him  then  attend  !) 
Assur'd  me,  in  a  vision  th'  other  night, 
That  he  (and  who  could  better  judge  than  he?) 

Did  then  more  greatness  in  him  see, 

More  lustre  and  more  majesty, 
Than  all  his  coronation-pomp  can  show  to  human 

eye! 

Him  and  his  royal  brothers  when  I  saw 
New  marks  of  honour  and  of  glory 
From  their  affronts  and  sufferings  dravr, 
And  look  like  heavenly  saints   e'en  in  their  pur 
gatory; 

Methought  I  saw  the  three  Judean  youths 
(Three  unhurt  martyrs  for  the  noblest  truths  !) 

In  the  Chaldean  furnace  walk ; 
How  cheerfully  and  unconcern'd  they  talk! 
No  hair  is  sing'd,  no  smallest  beauty  blasted ! 

Like  painted  lamps  they  shine  unwasted  ! 
The  greedy  fire  itself  dares  not  be  fed 
With  the  blest  oil  of  an  anointed  head. 

The  honourable  flame 
(Which  rather  light  we  ought  to  name) 
Does  like  a  glory  compass  them  around, 
And  their  whole  body's  crown'd. 
What  are  those  two  bright  creatures  which  we  see 

Walk  with  the  royal  three 

In  the  same  ordeal  fire, 

And  mutual  joys  inspire  ? 

Sure  they  the  beauteous  sisters  are, 

Who,  whilst  they  seek  to  bear  their  share, 
Will  suffer  no  affliction  to  be  there. 
Less  favour  to  those  three  of  old  was  shown : 

To  solace  with  their  company 
The  fiery  trials  of  adversity  ! 
Two  angels  join  with  these,  the  other  had  but 


Come  forth,  come  forth,  ye  men  of  God  belov'd  •! 

And  let  the  power  now  of  that  flame, 
Which  against  you  so  impotent  became, 

On  all  your  enemies  be  prov'd. 
Come,  mighty  Charles  !  desire  of  nations !  come; 
Come,  you  triumph  exile,  home. 
He's  come,  he's  safe  at  shore  ;  1  hear  the  noise 
Of  a  whole  land  which  does  at  once  rejoice, 
I  hear  th'  united  people's  sacred  voice. 

The  sea  which  circles  us  around, 

Ne'er  sent  to  land  so  loud  a  sound ; 
The  mighty  shout  sends  to  the  sea  a  gale, 

And  swells  up  every  sail  : 
The  bells  and  guns  are  scarcely  heard  at  all; 
The  artificial  joy's  drown'd  by  the  natural. 
All  England  but  one  bonfire  seems  to  be, 
One  Etna  shooting  flames  into  tfce  sea  : 


The  starry  worlds,  which  shine  to  us,  afar, 
Take  ours  at  this  time  for  a  star. 

With  wine  all  rooms,  with  wine  the  conduits,  flow  j 

And  we,  the  priests  of  a  poetic  rage, 
Wonder  that  in  this  golden  age 

The  rivers  too  should  not  do  so. 

There  is  no  Stoic,  sure,  who  would  not  now 
Ev'n  some  excess  allow  ; 

And  grant  that  one  wild  fit  of  cheerful  folly 

Should  end  our  twenty  years  of  dismal  melan 
choly, 

Where's  now  the  royal  mother,  where, 

To  take  her  mighty  share 
In  this  so  ravishing  sight, 

And,  with  the  part  she  takes,  to  add  to  the  de 
light  ? 

Ah  !  why  art  thou  not  here, 
Thou  always  best,  and  now  the  happiest  queer* ! 
To  see  our  joy,  and  with  new  joy  be  seen  ; 
God  has  a  bright  example  made  of  thee, 

To  show  that  woman-kind  may  be 
Above  that  sex  which  her  superior  seems, 
In  wisely  managing  the  wide  extremes 
Of  great  affliction,  great  Felicity. 
How  well  those  different  virtues  thee  become, 
Daughter  of  triumphs,  wife  of  martyrdom  ! 
Thy  princely  mind  with  so  much  courage  bore 
Affliction,  that  it  dares  return  no  more  ; 
With  so  much  goodness  us'd  felicity, 
That  it  cannot  refrain  from  coming  back  to  thee; 
'Tis  come,  and  seen  to-day  in  all  its  bravery  ! 

Who's  that  heroic  person  leads  it  on, 
And  gives  it,  like  a  glorious  bride, 
(Richly  adorn'd  with  nuptial  pride) 
Into  the  hands  now  of  thy  son  ? 
'Tis  the  good  general,  the  man  of  praise. 
Whom  God  at  last,  in  gracious  pity, 
Did  to  th'  enthralled  nation  raise, 
Their  great  Zerubbabel  to  be  ; 
To  loose  the  bonds  of  long  capti  vity, 
And  to  rebuild  their  temple  and  their  city  ! 
For  ever  blest  may  he  and  his  remain, 
Who,  with  a  vast,  though  less  appearing,  gain, 
Preferr'd  the  solid  great  above  the  vain, 
And  to  the  world  this  princely  truth  has  shown — 
That  more  'tis  to  restore,  than  to  usurp  a  crown! 
Thou  worthiest  person  of  the  British  story  ! 

(Though  'tis  not  small  the  British  glory) 
Did  I  not  know  my  humble  verse  must  be 
But  ill-proportion' d  to  the  height  of  thee, 

Thou  and  the  world  should  see 
How  much  my  Muse,  the  foe  of  flattery, 
Does  make  true  praise  her  labour  and  design  ; 
An  Iliad  or  an  jEneid  should  be  thine. 

And  ill  should  we  deserve  this  happy  day, 
If  no  acknowledgments  we  pay 
To  you,  great  patriots  of  the  two 
Most  truly  other  houses  now, 
Who  have  redeem'd  from  hatred  and  from  shame 
A  parliament's  once  venerable  name  ; 
And  now  the  title  of  a  house  restore, 
To  that  which  was  but  slaughter  house  before, 
If  my  advice,  ye  worthies!  might  be  ta'en, 

Within  those  reverend  places, 
Which  now  your  living  presence  grace*, 
Your  marble  statues  always  should  remain, 
To  keep  alive  your  useful  memory, 
And  to  your  successors  th*  example  be 
Of  truth,  religion,  reason,  loyalty  : 
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For,  though  a  firmly  settled-peace 
May  shortly  make  your  public  labour  cease, 
The  grateful  nation  will  with  joy  consent, 

That  in  this  sense  you  should  be  said,    • 
(Though  yet  the  name  sounds  with  some 

dread) 
To  be   the  long,  the  endless,  parliament. 


ON  THE  QUEEN'S  REPAIRING 
SOMERSET  HO  USE. 

WHEN  God  (the  cause  to  me  and  men  unknown) 
Forsook  the  royal  houses,  and  his  own, 
And  both  abandoned  to  the  common  foe, 
How  near  to  ruin  Hd  my  glories  go  ! 
Nothing  remain'd  t'  adorn  this  princely  place 
Which  covetous  hands  could  take,  or  rude  de 
face. 

In  all  my  rooms  and  galleries  I  found 
The  richest  figures  torn,  and  all  around 
Dismember'd  statues  of  great  heroes  lay; 
Such  Naseby's  field  seem'd  on  the  fatal  day  ! 
And  me,  when  nought  for  robbery  was  left, 
They  starv'd  to  death:    the  gasping  walls  were 

cleft, 

The  pillars  sunk,  the  roofs  above  me  wept, 
No  sign  of  spring,  or  joy,  my  garden  kept ; 
Nothing  was  seen  which  could  content  the  eye, 
Till  dead  the  impious  tyrant  here-did  lie. 

See  how  my  face  is  chang'd,  and  what  I  am 
Since  my   true  mistress,   and    now    foundress, 

came  ! 

It  does  not  fill  her  bounty  to  restore 
Me  as  I  was  (nor  was  I  small  before) : 
She  imitates  the  kindness  to  her  shown  ; 
She  does,  like  Heaven,  (which  the  dejected  throne 
At  once  restores,  fixes,  and  higher  rears) 
Strengthen,  enlarge,  exalt,  what  she  repairs. 
And  now  I  dare,  (though  proud  I  must  not  be, 
Whilst  my  great  mistress  I  .so  humble  see 
In  all  her  various  glories)  now  I  dare 
Ev'n  with  the  proudest  palaces  compare. 
My  beauty  and  convenience  will,  I'm  sure, 
So  just  a  boast  with  modesty  endure  5 
And  all  must  to  me  yield,  when  I  shall  tell 
How  1  arn  plac  d,  and  who  does  in  me  dwell. 

Before  my  gate  a  street's  broad  channel  goes, 
Which  still  with  waves  of  crowding  people  flows; 
And  every  day  there  passes  by  my  side, 
Up  to  its  western  reach,  the  London  tide, 
The  spring-tides  of  the  term  :    my  front  looks 

down 

On  all  the  pride  and  business  of  the  town  ; 
My  other  front  (for,  as  in  kings  we  see 
The  liveliest  image  of  the  Deity, 
We  in  their  houses  should  Heaven's  likeness  find, 
Where  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  behind) 
My  other  faif  and  more  majestic  face 
(Who  can  the  fair  to  more  advantage  place  ?) 
For  ever  gazes  on  itself  below, 
In  the  best  mirror  that  the  world  can  show. 
And  here  behold,  in  a  long  bending  row, 
How  two  joint-cities  make  one  glorious  bow  ' 
The  midst,  the  noblest  place,  possess'd  by  me 
Best  to  be  seen  by  all,  and  all  o'er-see  ! 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn  my  joyful  eye, 
Here  the  great  court,  there  the  rich  town  I  spy ; 


On  either  side  dwells  Safety  and  Delight ; 
Wealth  on  the  left,  and  Power  upon  the  right. 
T'  assure  yet  my  defence  on  »ither  hand, 
Like  mighty  forts,  in  equal  distance  stand 
Two  of  the  best  and  stateliest  piles  which  e'er 
Man's  liberal  piety  of  old  did  rear  ; 
Where  the  two  princes  of  th'  apostles'  band, 
My  neighbours  and  my  guards,  watch  and  com 
mand 

My  warlike  guard  of  ships,  which  farther  lie, 
Might  be  my  object  too,  were  not  the  eye 
•Stopt  by  the  houses  of  that  wondrous  street, 
Which  rides  o'er  the  broad  river  like  a  fleet. 
The  stream's  eternal  siege  they  fixt  abide, 
And  the  swoln  stream's  auxiliary  tide, 
Though  both  their  ruin  with  joint  power  conspire, 
Both  to  out-brave,  they  nothing  dread  but  fire. 
And  here  my  Thames,   though  it  more  gentle 

be 

Than  any  flood  so  strengthen'd  by  the  sea, 
Finding  by  art  his  natural  forces  broke, 
And  bearing,  captive-like,  the  arched  yoke, 
Does  roar,  and  foam,  and  rage,  at  the  disgrace. 
But  re-composes  straight,  and  calms  his  face  ; 
Is  into  reverence  and  submission  strook, 
As  soon  as  from  afar  he  does  but  look 
Tow'rds  the  white  palace  where  that  king  does 

reign, 
Who  lays  his  laws  and  bridges  o'er  the  main. 

Amidst  these  louder  honours  of  my  seatj 
And  two  vast  cities,  troublesomely  great, 
In  a  large  various  plain  the  country  too 
Opens  her  gentler  blessings  to  my  view  : 
In  me  the  active  and  the  quiet  mind, 
By  different  ways,  equal  content  may  find. 
If  any  prouder  virtuoso's  sense 
At  that  part  of  my  prospect  take  offence, 
By  which  the  meaner  cabbins  are  descry'd, 
Of  my  imperial  river's  humbler  side — 
If  they  call  that  a  blemish — let  them  know, 
God,  and  my  godlike  mistress,  think  not  so; 
For  the  distress'd  and  the  afflicted  lie 
Most  in  their  care,  and  always  in  their  eye. 

And  thou,  fair  River  !  who  still  pay'st  to  me 
Just  homage,  in  thy  passage  to  the  sea, 
Take  here  tbis  one  instruction  as  thou  go'st — 
When  thy  mix't  waves  shall  visit  every  coast; 
When  rou^d  tbe  world  their  voyage  they  shall 

make, 

And  back  to  thee  some  secret  channels  take  ; 
Ask  them  what  nobler  sight  they  e'er  did  meet, 
Except  thy  mighty  master's  sovereign  fleet, 
Which  now  triumphant  o'er  the  main  does  ride, 
The  terrour  of  all  lands,  the  ocean's  pride. 

From  hence  his  kingdoms,  happy  now  at  last, 
(Happy,  if  wise  by  their  misfortunes  past !) 
From  hence  may  omens  take  of  that  success 
Which  both  their  future  wars   and  peace  shall 

bless. 

The  peaceful  mother  on  mild  Thames  does  build; 
With  her  son's  fabrics  the  rough  sea  is  fiird. 


THE  COMPLAINT. 

IN  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene. 
Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 

Th'  uncomfortable  shade 
Of  the  black  yew's  unlucky  green, 
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Mixt  with  the  mourning  willow's  careful  grey, 
Where  reverend  Chain  cuts  out  his  famous  way, 

The  melancholy  Cowley  lay  : 
And  lo  !  a  Muse  appear'd  to 's  closed  sight, 
(The  Muses  oft  in  lands  of  vision  play) 
Body'd,  array'd,  and  seen,  by  an  internal  light. 
A  golden  harp  with  silver  strings  she  bore ; 
A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 
In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were, 
That  Nature  or  that  Fancy  can  create, 

That  Art  can  never  imitate ; 
And  with  loose  pride  it  wanton'd  in  the  air. 
In  such  a  dress,  in  such  a  well-cloth'd  dream, 
Sheus'd,  of  old,  near  fair  Ismenus'  stream, 
Pindar,  her  Theban  favourite,  to  meet ; 
A  crown  was  on  her  head,-  and  wings  were  on  her 

feet. 
She  touch'd  him  with  her  harp,  and  rais'd  him 

from  the  ground ; 
The  shaken  strings  melodiously  resound. 

"  Artthou  re  turn 'd  at  last,"  said  she, 

"  To  this  forsaken  place  and  me  ? 
Thou  prodigal !  who  didst  so  loosely  waste 
Of  all  thy  youthful  years  the  good  estate ; 
Art  thou  return 'd  here,  to  repent  too  late, 
And  gather  husks  of  learning  up  at  last, 
Now  the  rich  harvest  time  of  life  is  past, 

And  Winter  marches  on  so  fast  ? 
But,  when  I  m^ant  t'adopt  thee  for  my  son, 
And  did  as  learn'd  a  portion  assign, 
As  ever  any  of  the  mighty  Nine 

Had  to  their  dearest  children  done ; 
When  I  resolv'd  t'exalt  thy  anointed  name, 
Among  the  spiritual  lords  of  peaceful  fame ; 
Thou,  changeling!  thou,  bewitch'd  with  noise  and 

show, 

Would'st  into  courts  and  cities  from  me  go; 
Would 'st  seethe  world  abroad,  and  have  a  share 
In  all  the  follies  and  the  tumults  there : 
Thou  would'st,  forsooth,  be  something  in  a  state, 
And  business  thou  would'st  find,    and  would'st 
create  ; 

Business  !  the  frivolous  pretence 
Of  human  lusts,  to  shake  off  innocence ; 

Business  !  the  grave  impertinence  ; 
Business  !  the  thing  which  I  of  all  things  hate  ; 
Business  !  the  contradiction  of  thy  fate. 

"Go,  renegade !  cast  up  thy  account, 
And  see  to  what  amount 

Thy  foolish  gains  by  quitting  me : 
The  sale  of  knowledge,  fame,  and  liberty, 
The  fruits  of  1hy  unlearn'd  apostacy. 
Thou  thought' st,  if  once  the  public  storm  were 

past, 

All  thy  remaining  life  should  sunshine  be : 
Behold  !  the  public  storm  is  spent  at  last, 
The  sovereign's  tost  at  sea  no  more, 
And  thou,  with  all  the  noble  company, 

Art  got  at  last  to  shore. 
But,  whilst  thy  fellow  voyagers  I  see 
All  march'd  up  to  possess  the  promis'd  land, 
Thou,  still  alone,  alas!  dost  gaping  stand 
Upon  the  naked  beach,  upon  the  barren  sand  ! 

"  As  a  fair  morning  of  the  blessed  spring, 

After  a  tedious  stormy  night, 
Such  was  the  glorious  entry  of  our  king ; 
Enriching  moisture  drop'd  on  every  thing: 
Plenty  he  sow'd  below,  and  cast  about  him  light ! 
VOL.  VH. 


But  then,  alas  !  to  thee  alon?, 
One  of  old  Gideon's  miracles  was  shown  ; 
For  every  tree  and  every  herb  around 

With  pearly  dew  was  crown'd, 
And  upon  al!  the  quicken'd  ground 
The  fruitful  seed  of  Heaven  did  brooding  lie, 
And  nothing  but  the  Muse's  fleece  was  dry. 

It  did  all  other  threats  surpass, 
When  God  to  his  own  people  said 
(The  men  whom  through  long  wanderings  he  had 
led) 

That  he  would  give  them  ev^i  a  heaven  of 

brass : 

They  look'd  up  to  that  Heaven  in  vain, 
That  bounteous  Heaven;  which  God  did  not  re 
strain 
Upon  the  most  unjust  to  shine  and  rain. 

TheRachel,for  which  twice  seven  years  andmor« 

Thou  didst  with  faith  and  labour  serve, 
And  didst  (if  faith  and  labour  can)  deserve, 

Though  she  contracted  was  to  thee, 

Given  to  another  thou  didst  see  ; 

Given  to  another,  who  had  store 
Of  fairer  and  of  richer  wives  before, 
And  not  a  Leah  left,  thy  recompense  to  be.! 
Go  on ;  twice  seven  years  more  thy  fortune  try  ; 
Twice  seven  years  more  God  in  his  bounty  may 

Give  thee,  to  fling  away 
Into  the  court's  deceitful  lottery: 

But  think  how  likely  'tis  that  thou, 
With  the  dull  work  of  thy  unwieldy  plough, 
Should'st  in  a  hard  and  barren  season  thrive, 

Should'st  even  able  be  to  live ; 
Thou,  to  whose  share  so  little  bread  did  fall, 
In  that  miraculous  year,  when  manna  rain'd  on 
all," 

Thus  spake  the  Muse,  and  spake  it  with  a  smile » 

That  seem'd  at  once  to  pity  and  revile. 

And  to  her  thus,  raising  his  thoughtful  head, 

The  melancholy  Cowley  said — 

"  Ah,  wanton  foe  !  dost  thou  upbraid 

The  ills  which  thou  thyself  hast  made  ? 
When  in  the  cradle  innocent  I  lay, 
Thou,  wicked  spirit !  stolest  me  away, 

And  my  abused  soul  didst  bear 
Into  thy  new-found  worlds,  I  know  not  where, 

Thy  golden  Indies  in  the  air ; 

And  ever  since  I  strive  in  vain 

My  ravish'd  freedom  to  regain; 
Still  I  rebel,  still  ihou  dost  reign; 
Lo  !  still  in  verse  against  thee  I  complain. 

There  is  a  sort  of  stubborn  weeds, 
Which,  if  the  earth  but  once,  it  ever,  breeds; 

No  wholesome  herb  can  near  them  thrive, 

No  useful  plant  can  keep  alive : 
The  foolish  sports  I  did  on  thee  bestow, 
Make  all  my  art  and  labour  fruitless  now ; 
Where  once  such  fairies  dance,  no  grass  doth  ever 
grow. 

"  When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known, 
Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own, 
That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 
To  wash  away  th'  inherent  dye  : 
Long  work  perhaps  may  spoil  thy  colours  quite, 
But  never  will  reduce  the  native  white  : 
To  all  the  ports  of  honour  and  of  gain, 
I  often  steer  my  course  in  vain  j 
Thy  gale  comes  cross,  and  drives  me  back  again* 
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Thou  slack'nestall  my  nerves  of  industry, 

By  making  them  so  oft  to  be 
The  tinkling  strings  of  thy  lose  minstrelsy. 
Whoever  this  world's  happiness  would  see, 

Must  as  entirely  oast  offthee, 

As  they  who  only  Heaven  desire 

Do  from  the  world  retire. 
This  was  my  errour,  this  my  gross  mistake, 
Myself  a  demi- votary  to  make. 
Thus,  with  Sapphira  and  her  husband's  fate, 
(A  fault  which  I,  like  them,  am  taught  too  late) 
For  all  that  I  gave  up  I  nothing  gain, 
And  perish  for  the  part  which  I  retain. 

"Teach  me  not  then,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse  ! 

The  court,  and  better  king,  t'  accuse  : 
The  heaven  under  which  I  live  is  fair, 
The  fertile  soil  will  a  full  harvest  bear  : 
Thine,  thine  is  all  the  barrenness  ;  if  thou 
Mak'st  me  sit    still  and  sing,    when    1  should 

plough. 
When  I  but  think  how  many  a  tedious  year 

Our  patient  sovereign  did  attend 

His  long  misfortunes'  fatal  end  ; 
How  cheerfully,  and  how  exempt  from  fear, 
On  the  Great  Sovereign's  will  he  did  depend  j 
I  ought  to  be  accurst,  if  I  refuse 
To  wait  on  his,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse  ! 
Kings  have  long  hands,  they  say ;   and,  though  I 

be 
So  distant,  they  may  reach  at  length  to  me. 

However,  of  all  the  princes,  thou 
Should' st  not  reproach  rewards  for  being  small 

or  slow ; 

Thou  !  who  rewardest  but  with  popular  breath, 
And  that  too  after  death." 


COLONEL    TUKE*S  TRAGICOMEDY, 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FIFE 

HOURS. 

As  when  our  kings  (lords  of  the  spacious  main) 
Take  in  just  wars  a  rich  plate-fleet  of  Spain, 
The  rude  unshapen  ingots  they  reduce 
Into  a  ibm?  of  beauty  and  of  use  ; 
On  which  the  conqueror's  image  now  does  shine, 
Kot  his  whom  it  belonged  to  in  the  mine : 
So,  in  the  mild  contentions  of  the  Muse, 
(The  war  which  Peace  itself  loves  and  pursues) 
So  have  you  home  to  us  in  triumph  brought 
This  cargazon  of  Spain  with  treasures  fraught. 
You  have  not  basely  gotten  it  by  stealth, 
Nor  by  translation  borrow'd  all  its  wealth } 
But  by  a  powerful  spirit  made  it  your  own  j 
Metal  before,  money  by  you  'tis  grown. 
*Tis  current  now,  by  your  adorning  it 
With  the  fair  stamp  of  your  victorious  wit. 
But,  though   we  praise  this  yoyage  of  your 

mind, 

And  though  ourselves  enrich'd  by  it  we  find  j 
We're  not  contented  yet,  because  we  know 
What  greater  stores  at  home  within  it  grow. 
We  've  seen  how  well  you  foreign  ores  refine  \ 
Produce  the  gold  of  your  own  nobler  mine : 
The  world  shall  then  our  native  plenty  view, 
And  fetch  materials  for  their  wit  from  you  ; 
They  all  shall  watch  the  travails  of  your  pen, 
And,  Spain  on  you  shall  make  reprisals  then, 


ON    THE    DEATH    OF 

MRS.  KATHARINE  PHILIPS. 

CRUET,  Disease  !  ah,  could  not  it  suffice 
Thy  old  and  constant  spite  to  exercise 
Against  the  gentlest  and  the  fairest  sex, 
Which  still  thy  depredations  most  do  vex  ? 

Where  still  thy  malice  most  of  all 
(Thy  malice  or  thy  lust)  does  on  the  fairest  fall  ? 
And  in  them  most  assault  the  fairest  place, 
The  throne  of  empress  Beauty,  ev'n  the  face  ? 
There  was  enough  of  that  here  to  assuage, 
(One  would  have  thought)   either  thy  lust  or 

rage. 
Was 't  not  enough,  when  thou,  prophane  Disease! 

Didst  on  this  glorious  temple  seize  ? 
Was 't  not  enough,  like  a  wild  zealot,  there, 
All  the  rich  outward  ornaments  to  tear, 
Deface  the  innocent  pride  of  beauteous  images  ? 
Was  't  not  enough  thus  rudely  to  deftle, 
But  thou  must  quite  destroy,  the  goodly  pile  ? 
And  thy  unbounded  sacrilege  commit 
On  th'  inward  holiest  holy  of  her  wit  ? 
Cruel  Disease  !  there  thou  mistook'st  thy  power, 

No  mine  of  Death  can  that  devour  j 
On  her  embalmed  name  it  will  abide 

An  everlasting  pyramid, 

As  high  as  Heaven  the  top,  as  Earth  the  basi» 
wide. 

All  ages  past  record,  all  countries  now, 
In  various  kinds  such  equal  beauties  show, 

That  ev'n  judge  Paris  would  not  know 
On  whom  the  golden  apple  to  bestow  ; 
Though  goddesses  t'  his  sentence  did  submit,. 
Women  and  lovers  would  appeal  from  it : 
Nor  durst  he  say,  of  all  the  female  race, 

This  is  the  sovereign  face. 

And  some  (though  these  be  of  a  kind  that's  rar«, 
That's  much,  ah,   much  less  frequent  than  the 

fair) 

So  equally  renown'd  for  virtue  are, 
That  it  the  mother  of  the  gods  might  pose, 
When  the  best  woman  for  her  guide  she  chose* 

But  if  Apollo  should  design 

A  woman  laureat  to  make. 
Without  dispute  he  would  Orinda  take, 

'Though  Sappho  and  the  famous  Nine 
Stood  by,  and  did  repine. 

To  be  a  princess,  or  a  queen, 
Is  great ;  but  'tis  a  greatness  always  seen  : 
The  world  did  never  but  two  women  know, 
Who,  one  by  fraud,  th'  other  by  wit,  did  riso 
To  the  two  tops  of  spiritual  dignities  ; 
One  female  pope  of  old,  one  female  poet  now, 

Of  female  poets,  who  had  names  of  old, 

Nothing  is  shown,  but  only  told, 
And  all  we  hear  of  them  perhaps  may  be 
Male-flattery  only,  and  male-poetry. 
Few  minutes  did  their  beauty1  s  lightning  waste^ 
The  thunder  of  their  voice  did  longer  last, 

But  that  too  soon  was  past. 
The  certain  proofs  of  our  Orinda'swit 
Jn  her  own  lasting  characters  are  writ, 
And  they  will  long  my  praise  of  them  survive, 
Though  long  perhaps,  too,  that  may  live. 
The  trade  of  glory,  manag'd  by  the  pen, 
Though  great  it  be,  and  every  where  is  found, 
Does  bring  in  but  small  profit  to  us  men ; 
'Tis,  by  the  number  of  the  sharers,       wc 


HYMN  TO  LIGHT. 


©rincla,  on  the  female  coasts  of  Fame, 
Engrosses  all  the  goods  of  a  poetic  name  ; 

She  does  no  partner  with  her  see  ; 
Does  all  the  business  there  alone,  which  we 
Are  forc'd  to  carry  on  by  a  whole  company. 

But  wit1  s  like  a  luxuriant  vine  ; 
Unless  to  virtue's  prop  it  join, 
Firm  and  erect  towards  Heaven  bound  ; 
Though  it  with  beauteous  leaves  and  pleasant 

fruit  be  crown'd, 

It  lies,  deform' d  and  rotting,  on  the  ground. 
Now  shame  and  blushes  on  us  all, 
Who  our  own  sex  superior  call ! 
Orinda  does  our  boasting-  sex  out -do, 
Not  in  wit  only,  but  in  virtue  too : 
She  does  above  our  best  examples  rise, 
In  hate  of  vice  and  scorn  of  vanities. 
Never  did  spirit  of  the  manly  make, 
And  dip'd  all  o'er  in  Learning's  sacred  lake, 
A  temper  more  invulnerable  take. 
No  violent  passion  could  an  entrance  find 
Into  the  tender  goodness  of  her  mind  : 
Through  walls  of  stone  those  furious  bullets  may 

Force  their  impetuous  way  ; 
When  her  soft  breast  they  hit,   powerless  and 

dead  they  lay ! 

The  Fame  of  Friendship,  which  so  long  had  told 
Of  three  or  four  illustrious  names  of  old, 
Till  hoarse  and  weary  with  the  tale  she  grew, 
Reioices  now  t*  have  got  a  new, 
A  new  and  more  surprizing  story, 
Of  fair  Lucasia's  and  Orinda's  glory. 
As  when  a  prudent  man  does  once  perceive 
That  in  some  foreign  country  he  must  live, 
The  language  and  the.manners  he  does  strive 
To  understand  and  practise  here, 
That  he  may  come  no  stranger  there : 
So  well  Orinda  did  herself  prepare, 
In  this  much  different  clime,  for  her  remove 
To  the  glad  world  of  Poetry  and  Love. 


HYMN  TO  LIGHT. 

KiRST-born  of  Chaos,  who  so  fair  didst  come 
From  the  old  Negro's  darksome  womb! 
Which,  when  it  saw  the  lovely  child, 

The  melancholy  mass  put  on  kind  looks  anc 
sinil'd ; 

Thou  tide  of  glory,  which  no  rest  dost  know, 

But  ever  ebb  and  ever  flow  ! 

Thou  golden  shower  of  a  true  Jove ! 
Who  does  in  thee  descend,  and  Heaven  to  Eartl 
make  love  i 

Hail,  active  Nature's  watchful  life  and  health ! 

Her  joy,  her  ornament,  and  wealth ! 

Hail  to  thy  husband,  Heat,  and  thee  ! 
Thou  the  world's    beauteous    bride,   the  lusty 
bridegroom  he  !  * 

Say  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 

i)o  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 

Swiftness  and  Power  by  birth  are  thine  : 
From  thv  great   sire  they  came,  thy  sire,  th 
Word  Divine, 

'Xis,  I  believe,  this  archery  to  show, 
'Ihat  so  much  cost  in  colours  thou, 


And  skill  in  painting,  dost  bestow, 
pon  thy  ancient  arms,   the  gaudy  heavenly 
bow. 

wift  as  light  thoughts  their  empty  career  run, 
Thy  race  is  finish'd  when  begun  ; 
Let  a  post-angel  start  with  thee, 
nd  thou  the  goal  of  Earth  shall  reach  as  soon  as 

he. 

'hou  in  the  Moon's  bright  chariot,prou<l  and  gay, 
Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stare  survey  ; 
And  all  the  year  dost  with  thee  bring 
Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thine  own  nocturnal 

spring. 

Thou,  Scythian-like,  dost  round  thy  lands  above 
The  Sun's  gilt  tents  for  ever  move, 
And  still,  as  thou  in  pomp  dost  go, 
Tie  shining  pageants  of  the  world  attend  thy 
show. 

Noi  amidst  all  these  triumphs  dost  thou  scorn 
The  humble  glow-wonns  to  adorn, 
And  with  those  living  spangles  gild 
O  greatness  without  pride  i)  the  bushes  of  tha 
field. 

Night,  and  her  ugly  subjects,  thou  dost  fright, 
And  Sleep,  the  lazy  owl  of  night ; 
Asham'd,  and  fearful  to  appear, 
rhey  screen  their  horrid  shapes  with  the  black 
hemisphere. 

With  them  there  hastes,  and  wildly  takes  th' 

alarm, 

Of  painted  dreams  a  busy  swarm : 
At  the  first  opening  of  thine  eye 

The  various  clusters  break,  the  antic  atoms  fly. 

The  guilty  serpents,  and  obscener  beasts, 
Creep,  conscious,  to  their  secret  rests : 
Nature  to  thee  does  reverence  pay, 

111  omens  and  ill  sights  removes  out  of  tby  way. 

At  thy  appearance,  Grief  itself  is  said 

To  shake  his  wings,  and  rouse  his  head : 
And  cloudy  Care  has  often  took 

A  gentle  beamy  smile,  reflected  from  thy  look. 

At  thy  appearance,  Fear  itself  grows  bold ; 
"Thy  sun-shine  melts  away  his  cold. 

Encourag'd  at  the  sight  of  thee, 
To  the  cheek  colour  comes,  and  firmness  to  th* 
knee. 

Ev'n  Lust,  the  master  of  a  harden'd  face, 
Blushes,  if  thou  be'st  in  the  place, 
To  Darkness*  curtains  he  retires; 

In  sympathizing  night  he  rolls  his  smoky  fire*. 

When,  goddess  !  thou  lift'st  up    thy  waken!d 

head, 

Out  of  the  morning's  purple  bed, 
Thy  quire  of  birds  about  thee  play 

And  all  the  joyful  world  salutes  the  rising  day. 

The  ghosts,  and  monster- spirits,  thatdid  presume 

A  body's  privilege  to  assume, 

Vanish  again  invisibly, 
And  bodies  gain  again  their  visibility. 

All  the  world's  bravery,  that  delights  our  eyes, 

Is  but  thy  several  liveries ; 

Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  bestow' st, 
Thy  nimble  pencil  paints  this  landscape  as  thou 
go'st. 
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A  crimson  garment  in  the  rose  thou  wear'st ; 
A  crown  of  studded  gold  thou  bear'st  ;  » 
The  virgin-lilies,  in  their  white, 

Are  clad  but  with  the  lawn  of  almost  naked  light. 

The  violet,  Spring's  little  infant,  stands 
Girt  in  thy  purp'e  swaddling-bands 
On  the  fair  tulip  thou  dost  doat ; 

Thou  cloth'st  it  in  a  g^.y  and  party-colour' d  coat. 

With  flame  condensed  thou  do'st  thy  jewels  fix, 

And  solid  co'ours  in  it  mix : 

Flora  herself  envies  to  see 
Flowers  fairer  than  her  own,  and  durable  as  she. 

Ah,  goddess  !  would  thoucould'st  thy  hand  with 
hold, 

And  be  less  liberal  to  gold  ! 
Didst  thou  less  value  to  it  give, 
Of  how  much  care,  alas  !  might' st  thou  poor  man 
relieve  ! 

To  me  the  Sun  is  more  delightful  far, 
And  all  fair  days  much  fairer  are. 
But  few,  ah  !  wondrous  few,  there  be, 

Who  do  not  gold  prefer,  O  goddess  !  ev'n  to  thee. 

Through  the  soft  ways  of  Heaven,  and  air,and  sea, 
Which  open  all  their  pores  to  thee, 
Like  a  clear  river  thou  dost  glide, 

And  with  thy   living  stream  through  the  close 
channels  slide. 

But,  where  firm  bodies  thy  free  course  oppose, 
Gently  thy  source  the  land  o'erflows  ; 
Takes  there  possession,  and  does  make, 

Of  colours  mingled  light,  a  thick  and  standing 
lake. 

But  the  vast  ocean  of  unbounded  day, 
In  th'  empyrsean  Heaven  does  stay. 
Thy  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs,  below, 

From  thence  took  first  their  rise,  thither  at  last 
must  flow. 


TO  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

PHILOSOPHY,  the  great  and  only  heir 

Of  all  that  human  knowledge  which  has  been 

Unforfeited  by  man's  rebellious  sin, 

Though  full  of  years  he  do  appear, 
(Philosophy,  I  say,  and  call  it  he, 
For,  whatsoe'er  the  painter's  fancy  be, 

It  a  male-virtue  seems  to  me) 
Has  still  been  kept  in  nonage  tjll  of  late, 
Nor  manag'd  or  enjoy'd  his  vast  estate. 
Three  or  four  thousand  years,  one  would  have 

thought, 
To  ripeness  and  perfection  might  have  brought 

A  science  so  well  bred  and  nurst, 
And  of  such  hopeful  parts  too  at  the  first: 
But,  oh !  the  guardians  and  the  tutors,  then 
(Some  negligent  and  some  ambitious  men) 

Would  ne'er  consent  to  set  him  free, 
Or  his  own  natural  powers  to  let  him  see, 
Lest  that  should  put  an  end  to  their  authority. 

That  his  own  business  he  might  quite  forget, 
They'  amus'd  him  with  the  sports  of  wanton  wit; 
With  the  deserts  of  poetry  they  fed  him, 
Instead  of  solid  meats  t'  increase  his  force  ; 
Instead  of  vigorous  exercise,  they  led  him 
Into  the  pleasant  labyrinths  of  ever-fresh  dis 
course  ; 


Instead  of  carrying  him  to  see 
The  riches  which  do  hoarded  for  him  lie 

In  Nature's  endless  treasury, 

They  chose  his  eye  to  entertain 

(His  curious  but  not  covetous  eye) 
With  painted  scenes  and  pageants  of  the  brain. 
Some  few  exalted   spirits   this  latter   age    has 

shown, 

That  labour'd  to  assert  the  liberty 
(From  guardians  who  were  now  usurpers  grown) 
Of  this  old  minor  still,  captiv'd  Philosophy  j 

But  'twas  rebellion  call'd,  to  fight 

For  such  a  long-oppressed  right. 
Bacon  at  last,  a  mighty  man,  arose, 

(Whom  a  wise  king,  and  Nature,  chose, 

Lord  chancellor  of  both  their  laws) 
And  boldly  undertook  the  injur'd  pupil's  cause. 

Authority — which  did  a  body  boast, 

Though  'twas  but  air  condens'd,    and   stalk'd 

about, 
Like  some  old  giant's  more  gigantic  ghost, 

To  terrify  the  learned  rout 
With  the  plain  magic  of  true  Reason's  light — 

He  chas'd  out  of  our  sight ; 
Nor  suffer' d  living  men  to  be  misled 

By  the  vain  shadows  of  the  dead : 
To  graves,  from  whence  it  rose,  the  conquer'd 
phantom  fled. 

He  broke  that  monstrous  god  which  stood 
In  midst  of  th'  orchard,  and  the  whole  did  claim  j 

Which  with  a  useless  scythe  of  wood, 

And  something  else  not  worth  a  name, 

(Both  vast  for  show,  yet  neither  fit 

Or  to  defend,  or  to  beget ; 

Ridiculous  and  senseless  terrours  ! )  made 
Children  and  superstitious  men  afraid. 

The  orchard's  open  now,  and  free, 
Bacon  has  broke  the  scare-crow  deity  : 

Come,  enter,  all  that  will, 

Behold  the  ripen'd  fruit,  come  gather  now  your 
fill! 

Yet  still,  methinks,  we  fain  would  be 

Catching  at  the  forbidden  tree — 

We  would  be  like  the  Deity — 
When  truth  and  falsehood,  good  and  evil,  we, 
Without  the  senses'  aid,  within  ourselves  would 
see; 

For  'tis  God  only  who  can  find 

All  Nature  in  his  mind. 

From  words,  which  are    but  pictures    of   the 

thought, 
(Though  we  our  thoughts  from  them  perverse'y 

drew) 

To  things,  the  mind's  right  object,  he  it  brought : 
Like  foolish  birds,  to  painted  grapes  we  flew; 
He  sought  and  gather' d  for  our  use  the  true ; 
And,  when  on  heaps  the  chosen  bunches  lay, 
He  prest  them  wisely  the  mechanic  way, 
Till  all  their  juice  did  in  one  vessel  join, 
Ferment  into  a  nourishment  divine, 

The  thirsty  soul's  refreshing  wine. 
Who  to  the  life  an  exact  piece  would  make, 
Must  not  from  others'  work  a  copy  take; 

No,  not  from  Rubens  or  Vandyke ; 
Much  less  content  himself  to  make  it  like 
fh'  ideas. and  the  images  which  lie 
In  his  own  fancy  or  his  memory. 

No,  he  before  his  sight  must  place 

The  natural  and  living  face  , 
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The  real  object  must  command 
Each  judgment  of  his  eye  and  motion  of  his  hand 

Prom  these  and  all  long  errours  of  the  way 
In  which  our  wandering  predecessors  went, 
And,  like  th'  old  Hebrews,  many  years  did  stray 

In  deserts,  but  of  small  extent, 
Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last : 

The  barren  wilderness  he  past  j. 

Did  on  the  very  border  stand 

Of  the  blest  Promis'd  land  ; 
And  from  the  mountain's  top  of  his  exalted  wit, 

Saw  it  himself,  and  show'd  us  it. 
But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 
Time  to  discover  worlds,  and  conquer  too  ', 
Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be 
To  fathom  the  vast  depths  of  Nature's  sea. 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  t'  admire ; 
And  were  unjust  if  we  should  more  require 
From  his  few  years,  divided  'twixt  th'  excess 
Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness : 
For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  sight, 
That's  always  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight? 
From  you,  great  champions !  we  expect  to  get 
These  spacious  countries,  but  discover'd  yet ; 
Countries,  where  yet,  instead  of  Nature,  we 
Her  images  and  idols  worship'd  see  : 
These  large  and  wealthy  regions  to  subdue, 
Though  Learning  has  whole  armies  at  command, 

Quarter'd  about  in  every  land, 
A  better  troop  she  ne'er  together  drew  : 

Methinks,  like  Gideon's  little  band, 

God  with  design  has  pick'd  out  you, 
To  do  those  noble  wonders  by  a  few  : 
When  the  whole  host  he  saw,  "They  are"  (said 
he) 

"Too  many  to  o'ercome  for  me  :" 

And  now  he  chooses  out  his  men,  • 

Much  in  the  way  that  he  did  then  j 

Not  those  many  whom  he  found 

Idly  extended  on  the  ground,  . 

To  drink  with  their  dejected  head 
The  stream,  just  so  as  by  their  mouths  it  fled  : 

No  ;  but  those  few  who  took  the  waters  up, 
And  made  of  their  laborious  hands  the  cup. 

Thus  you  prepar'd,  and  in  the  glorious  fight 

Their  wondrous  pattern  too  you  take  ; 
Their  old  and  empty  pitchers  first  they'  brake, 
And  with  their  hands  then  lifted  up  the  light. 

lo  !  sound  too  the  trumpets  here  ! 
Already  your  victorious  lights  appear; 
New  scenes  of  Heaven  already  we  espy, 
And  crowds  of  golden  worlds  on  high, 
Which  from  the  spacious  plains  of  earth  and  sea 

Could  never  yet  discover'd  be, 
By  sailors'  or  Chaldeans'  watchful  eye. 
Nature's  great  works  no  distance  can  obscure, 
No  smallness  her  near  objects  can  secure  ; 

Y'  have  taught  the  curious  sight  to  press 

Into  the  privatest  recess 
Of  her  imperceptible  littleness! 

Y'  have  learn'd  to  read  her  smallest  hand, 
And  well  begun  her  deepest  sense  to  understand  ! 
Mischief  and  true  dishonour  fall  on  those 
Who  would  to  laughter  or  to  scorn  expose 
So  virtuous  and  so  noble  a  design,       i 
So  human  for  its  use,  for  knowledge  so  divine. 
Thethings  which  these  proud  mendespise,and  call 

Impertinent,  and  vain,  and  small, 


Those  smallest  things  of  Nature  let  me  know, 
Rather  than  all  their  greatest  actions  do  ! 
Whoever  would  deposed  Truth  advance 

Into  the  throne  usurp'd  from  it, 
Must  feel  at  first  the  blows  of  Ignorance, 

And  the  sharp  points  of  envious  Wit. 
So,  when,  by  various  turns  of  the  celestial  dance, 

In  many  thousand  years 

A  star,  so  long  unknown,  appears, 
Though  Heaven  itself  more  beauteous  by  it  grow, 
It  troubles  and  alarms  the  world  below, 
Dpes  to  the  wise  a  star,  to  fools  a  meteor,  show. 

With  courage  and   success  you  the  bold  work 
begin  ', 

Your  cradle  has  not  idle  been  : 
None  e'er,  but  Hercules  and  you,  would  be 
At  five  years  age  worthy  a  history  : 

And  ne'er  did  Fortune  better  yet 
Th'  historian  to  the  story  fit :     - 

As  you  from  all  old  errours  free 
And  purge  the  body  of  Philosophy  ; 

So  from  all  modern  follies  he 
Has  vindicated  Eloquence  and  Wit. 
His  candid  style  like  a  clean  stream  does  slide, 

And  his  bright  fancy,  all  the  way, 

Does  like  the  sun-shine  in  it  play  j 
It  does,  like  Thames,  the  best  of  rivers  !  glide, 
Where  the  god  does  not  rudely  overturn, 

But  gently  pour,  the  crystal  urn, 
And  with  judicious  hand  does  the  whole  current 

guide : 

'T  has  all  the  beauties  Nature  can  impart, 
And  all  the  comely  dress,  without  the  paint,  of 
Art. 


THE  CHAIR  MADE  OUT  OF  SIR 
FRANCIS  DRAKE'S  SHIP, 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  OF  OXFORD, 
BY  JOHN  DAVIS,  OF   DEPTFOUD,  ESQUIRE. 

To  this  great  ship,  which  round  the  globe  has 

run, 

And  match'd  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  Sun, 
This  Pythagorean  ship  (for  it  may  claim 
Without  presumption  so  deserv'd  a  name, 
By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now) 
n  her  new  shape,  this  sacred  port  allow. 
Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wish'd  from 

Fate 

A  more  blest  station,  or  more  blest  estate  j 
"or  lo  !  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  Heaven* 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  CUTTER  OF  COLMAN  STREET. 

As,  when  the  midland  sea  is  no  where  clear 
7rom  dreadful  fleets  of  Tunis  and  Argier — 
tVhich  coast  about,  to  all  they  meet  with  foes, 
And  upon  which  nought  can  be  got  but  blows — 
The  merchant-ships  so  much  their  passage  doubt, 
That,  though  full  freighted,  none  dares  venture 

out, 

And  trade  decays,  and  scarcity  ensues : 
Just  so  the  timorous  wits  of  late  refuse, 
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Though  laded,  to  put  forth  nppn  the  stage, 

Affrighted  by  the  critics  of  this  age. 

It  is  a  party  numerous,  watchful,  bold  ; 

They  can  from  nought,  which  sails  in  sight,  with 
hold; 

Nor  do  their  cheap,  though  mortal, thunder  spare; 

They  shoot,  alas!  with  wind-guns  charg'd  with  air. 

But  yet,  gentlemen-critics  of  Argier, 

For  your  own  interest  I M  advise  ye  here, 

To  let  this  little  forlorn-hope  go  by 

Safe  and  untouch'd.  "  That  must  not  be"  (you'll 
cry.) 

If  ye  be  wise,  it  must ;  I  '11 -tell  you  why. 

There  are  seven,  eight,  nine — stay — there  are 
behind 

Ten  plays  at  least,  which  wait  but  for  a  wind, 

And  the  glad  news  that  we  the  enemy  miss  ; 

And  those  are  all  your  own,  if  you  spare  this. 

Some  are  but  new  trimm'd  tip,  others  quite  new  ; 

Some  by  known  shipwrights  built,  and  others  too 

By  that  great  author  made,  whoe'er  he  be, 

That  styles  himself*  Person  of  Quality." 


All  these,  if  we  miscarry  here  to-<!ay, 
Will  rather  till  they  rot  in  th'  harbour  stay  ; 
Nay,  they  will  back  again,  though  they  were  come 
Ev'n  to  their  last  safe  road,  the  tyring-room. 
Therefore  again  I  say,  if  you  be  wise, 
Let  this  for  once  pass  free ;  let  it  suffice 
That  we,  your  sovereign  power  here  to  avow, 
Thus  humbly,  ere  we  pass,  strike  sail  to  you. 

ADDED    AT    COURT. 

STAY,  gentlemen  :  what  I  have  said  was  all 
But  forc'd  submission,  which  I  now  recall. 
Ye  're  all  but  pirates  now  again  ;  for  here 
Does  the  true  sovereign  of  the  seas  appear, 
The  sovereign  of  these  narrow  seas  of  wit ; 
'Tis  his  own  Thames  ;   he  knows  and  governs  it. 
'Tis  his  dominion  and  domain :  as  he 
Pleases,  'tis  either  shut  to  us,  or  free, 
Not  only,  if  his  passport  we  obtain, 
We  fear  no  little  rovers  of  the  main ; 
But,  if  our  Neptune  his  calm  visage  show, 
No  wave  shall  dare  to  rise  or  wind  to  blow. 


THE     MISTRESS, 

OR 

SEVERAL  COPIES  OF  LOFE-FERSES. 

Hasret  laleri  lethalis  arundo.  Virg. 


THE  REQUEST. 

PAVE  often  *ish'd  to  love  ;  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Me  still  the  cruel  boy  does  spare  ; 

And  I  a  double  task  must  bear, 
First  to  woo  him,  and  then  a  mistress  too. 

Come  at  last  and  strike,  for  shame, 
If  them  art  any  thing  besides  a  name  ; 

I'll  thmk  thee  else  no  god  to  be, 
Bat  poets  rather  gods,  who  first  created  the«. 

I  ask  not  one  in  whom  all  beauties  grow  ; 

Let  me  but  love,  whate'er  she  be, 

She  cannot  seem  deform'd  to  me, 
And  1  would  have  her  seem  to  others  so. 

Desire  takes  wings  and  straight  does  fly, 
It  stays  not  dully  to  inquire  the  why. 

That  happy  thing,  a  lover,  grown, 
I  shall  not  see  with  others'  eyes,  scarce  with 
mine  own. 

If  she  be  coy,  and  scorn  ray  noble  fire  ; 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move ; 

Why  I  '11  enjoy  the  very  love, 
And  make  a  mistress  of  iny  own  desire. 

Flames  their  most  vigorous  heat  do  hold, 
And  purest  light,  if  compass'd  round  with  cold : 

So,  when  sharp  Winter  means  most  barm, 
The  springing  plants  are  by  the  snow  itself  kept 
warm. 

But  do  not  touch  my  heart,  and  so  be  gone; 

Strike  deep  thy  burning  arrows  in  ! 

Lukewarmness  I  account  a  sin, 
As  great  in  !ove  as  in  religion. 

Come  arm'd  with  flames;  fbr  I  would  prove 
All  the  extremities  of  mighty  Love. 


Th'  excess  of  heat  is  but  a  fable ; 
We  know  the  torrid  zone  is  now  found  habitable^ 

Among  the  woods  and  forests  thou  art  found, 

There  boars  and  lions  thou  dost  tame ; 

Is  not  my  heart  a  nobler  game  ? 
Let  Venus,  men;  and  beasts,  Diana,  wound! 

Thou  dost  the  birds  thy  subjects  make ; 
Thy  nimble  feathers  do  th«ir  wings  o'ertake : 

Thou  all  the  spring  their  songs  dost  hear ; 
Make  me  love  too,  I  '11  sing  to  thee  all  the  yeai  ! 

What  sen-ice  can  mute  fishes  do  to  thee  ? 

Yet  against,  them  thy  dart  prevails, 

Piercing  the  armour  of  their  scales ; 
And  still  thy  sea-born  mother  lives  i'  th'  sea. 

Dost  thou  deny  only  to  me 
The  no  great  privilege  of  captivity  ? 

I  beg  or  challenge  here  thy  bow ; 
Either  thy  pity  to  me,  or  else  thine  angerr  show. 

Come  !  or  I  '11  teach  the  world  to  scorn  that  bow: 

I  '11  teach  them  thousand  wholesome  artu 

Both  to  resist  and  cure  thy  darts, 
More  than  thy  skilful  Ovid  e'er  did  know. 

Music  of  sighs  thou  shalt  not  hear, 
Nor  drink  one  wretched  lover's  tasteful  tear  : 

Nay,  unless  soon  thou  woundest  me, 
My  verses  shall  not  only  wound,  but  murder,tfae«£ 


THE  THRALDOM. 

I  CAME,  I  saw,  and  was  undone  ; 

Lightning  did  through  my  bones  and  marrow  ruRfc 

A  pointed  pain  pierc'd  deep  my  heart ; 
A  swift  cold  trembling:  seiz'd  on  every  part  j. 

My  head  turn'd  round,  nor  could  it  bear 

The  poison  that  was  entered  there.. 
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So  k  destroying-angel's  breath 
iBlows  in  the  plague,  and  with  it  hasty  death : 

Such  was  the  pain,  did  so  begin, 
'To  the  poor  wretch,  when  Legion  enter'd  im 

"  Forgive  me,  God ! "  I  cry'd ;  for  I 

Flatter'd  myself  I  was  to  die. 

But  quickly  to  my  cost  I  found, 
'Twas  cruel  Love,  not  Death,  had  made  the  wound; 

Death  a  more  generous  rage  does  use  5 
Quarter  to  all  he  conquers  does  refuse : 

Whilst  Love  with  barbarous  mercy  saves 
The  vanquished  lives,  to  make  them  slaves. 

I  am  thy  slave  then  ;  let  me  know, 
Hard  master  !  the  great  task  1  have  to  do: 

Who  pride  and  scorn  do  undergo, 
In  tempests  and  rough  seas  thy  galleys  row ; 

They  pant,  and  groan,  and  sigh  ;  but  find 

Their  sighs  increase  the  angry  wind. 

Like  an  Egyptian  tyrant,  some 
Thou  weariest  out  in  building  but  a  tomb  j 

Others,  with  sad  and  tedious  art, 
Labour  i'  th'  quarries  of  a  stony  heart : 

Of  all  the  works  thou  dost  assign, 

To  all  the  several  slaves  of  thine, 
Employ  me,  mighty  Love  !  to  dig  the  mine. 


?HE  GIFEN  LOVE. 

I'LL  on ;  for  what  should  hinder  me 
From  loving  and  enjoying  thee  ? 
Thou  canst  not  those  exceptions  make, 
Which  vulgar,  sordid  mortals  take, 
That  my  fate 's  too  mean  and  low ; 
'Twere  pity  I  should  love  thee  so, 
If  that  dull  cause  could  hinder  me 
In  loving  and  enjoying  thee. 

It  does  not  me  a  whit  displease, 
That  the  rich  all  honours  seize  j 
That  you  all  titles  make  your  own$ 
Are  valiant,  learned,  wise,  alone : 
But,  if  you  claim  o'er  women  too 
The  power  which  over  men  ye  do  j 
If  you  alone  must  lovers  be ; 
For  that,  sirs,  you  must  pardon  me» 

Rather  than  lose  what  does  so  near 
Concern  my  life  and  being  here, 
I  '11  some  such  crooked  ways  invent, 
As  you,  or  your  forefathers,  went: 
I  '11  flatter  or  oppose  the  king, 
Turn  Puritan,  or  any  thing; 
1  '11  force  my  mind  to  arts  iso  new: 
Grow  rich,  and  love  as  well  as  you. 

But  rather  thus  let  me  remain, 
As  man  in  Paradise  did  reign ; 
When  perfect  love  did  so  agree 
With  innocence  and  poverty, 
Adam  did  no  jointure,  give ; 
Himself  was  jointure  to  his  Eve: 
Untouch'd  with  avarice  yet,  or  pride, 
The  rib  came  freely  back  t'  his  side. 
A  curse  upon  the  man  who  taught 
Women,  that  love  was  to  be  bought} 
Rather  doat  only  on  your  gold, 
And  that  with  greedy  avarice  hold  j 
For,  if  woman  too  submit 
To  that,  and  sell  herself  tbi  ita 


ond  lover !  you  a  mistress  have 
f  her  that's  but  your  fellow-slave^, 

That  should  those  poets  mean  of  old, 
That  made  their  god  to  woo  in  gold  ? 

)f  all  men,  sure,  they  had  no  cause 

b  bind  Love  to  such  costty  laws; 

.nd  yet  I  scarcely  blame  them  now  ; 

'or  who,  alas  !  would  not  allow, 

"hat  women  should  such  gifts  receive, 
Could  they,  as  he,  be  what  they  give. 

f  thou,  my  dear,  thyself  shouldst  prize, 
Alas !  what  value  would  suffice  ? 
The  Spaniard  could  not  do  't,  though  he 

Ihould  to  both  Indies  jointure  thee. 

'by  beauties  therefore  wrong  will  take, 

f  thou  shouldst  any  bargain  make  j 
To  give  all,  will  befit  thed  well  j 

iut  not  at  under-rates  to  sell. 

Bestow  thy  beauty  then  on  me, 
reely,   as  Nature  gave  >t  to  thee  ; 
Tis  an  exploded  popish  thought 
To  think  that  Heaven  may  be  bought. 
Prayers,  hymns,  and  praises,  are  the  way. 
And  those  my  thankful  Muse  shall  pay : 
Thy  body,  in  my  verse  enshrin'd, 
Shall  grow  immortal  as  thy  mind. 

I  '11  fix  thy  title  next  in  fame 

To  Sacharissa's  well-sung  name. 

So 'faithfully  will  I  declare 

What  all  thy  wondrous  beauties  are, 

That  when,  at  the  last  great  assize, 

All  women  shall  together  rise, 

M«n  straight  shall  cast  their  eyes  on  tnee, 

And  know  at  first  that  thou  art  she. 


THE   SPRING. 

THOUGH  you  be  absent  here,  I  needs  must  say 
The  trees  as  beauteous  are,  and  flowers  as  gay, 

As  ever  they  were  wont  to  be  ; 

Nay,  the  birds'  rural  music  too 
Is  as  melodious  and  free, 

As  if  they  sung  to  pleasure  you : 
I  saw  a  rose-bud  ope  this  mom— I  '11  swear 
The  blushing  Morning  opeii'd  not  more  fair* 

How  could  it  be  so  fair,  and  you  away  ? 

How  could  the  trees  be  beauteous,  flowers  so  gay  ? 
Could  they  remember  but  last  year, 
How  you  did  them,  they  you,  delight, 
The  spi'outing  leaves  which  saw  you  here, 
And  call'd  their  fellows  to  the  sight, 

Would,  looking  round  for  the  same  sight  in  Vain, 

Creep  back  into  their  silent  barks  again. 

Where'er  you  walk'd,  trees  were  as  reverend 
made, 

As  when  of  old  gods  dwelt  in  every  shade. 
Is  't  possible  they  should  not  know, 
What  loss  of  honour  they  sustain 
That  thus  they  smile  and  flourish  now, 
And  still  their  former  pride  retain  ? 

Dull  creatures  !  'tis  not  without  cause  that  she, 

Who  fled  the  god  of  wit,  was  made  a  tree. 

In  ancient  times,  sure,  they  much  wiser  were, 
When  they  rejoic'd  the  Thracian  Verse  to  hearj 
In  vain  did  Nature  bid  them  stay, 
When  Orpheus  had  his  song  begun — 
They  call'd  their  wondering*  roots  aways 
And  bade  them  silent  to  him  run* 
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How  would  those  learned  trees  have  follow 

you  ! 
You  would  have  drawn  them  and  their  poet  too 

But  who  can  blame  them  now  ?  for,  since  you'i 

gone, 
They're  here  the  only  fair,  and  shine  alone  ; 

You  did  their  natural  rights  invade; 

Wherever  you  did  walk  or  sit, 

The  thickest  boughs  could  make  no  shade, 

Although  the  Sun  had  granted  it : 
The  fairest  flowers  could  please  no  more,  nea 

you, 
Than  painted  flowers,  set  next  to  them,  could  do 

hene'er  then  you  come  hither,  that  shall  be 
he  time,  which  this  to  others  is,  to  me. 
The  little  joys  which  here  are  now, 
The  name  of  punishments  do  bear  ; 
When  by  their  sight  they  let  us  know 
How  we  deprived  of  greater  are : 
*Tis  you  the  best  of  seasons  with  you  bring ; 
This  is  for  beasts,  and  that  for  men,  the  Spring, 


WRITTEN    IN 

JUICE  OF  LEMON. 

WHILST  what  I  write  I  do  not  see, 

I  dare  thus,  ev'n  to  you,  write  poetry. 

Ah,  foolish  Muse  !    which  dost  so  high  aspire, 
And  know'st  her  judgment  well, 
How  much  it  does  thy  power  excel, 

Yet  dar'st  be  read  by,  thy  just  doom,  the  fire. 

Alas  !  thou  think'st  thyself  secure, 
Because  thy  form  is  innocent  and  pure : 
Like  hypocrite?,  which  seem  unspotted  here; 
.But,  when  they  sadly  come  to  die, 
And  the  last  fire  their  truth  must  try, 
Scrawl'd  o'er  like  thee,  and  blotted,  they  appear, 

Go  then,  but  reverently  go, 

And,  since  thou  needs  must  sin,  confess  it  too: 
Confess  't,  and  with  humility  clothe  thy  shame; 

For  thou,  who  else  must  burned  be 

An  heretic,  if  she  pardon  thee, 
May'st,  like  a  martyr,  then  enjoy  the  flame. 

But,  if  her  wisdom  grow  severe, 
And  suffer  not  her  goodness  to  be  there ; 
If  her  large  mercies  cruelly  it  restrain  ; 

Be  not  discourag'd,  but  require 

A  more  gentle  ordeal  fire, 
And  bid  her  by  Love's  flames  read  it  again. 

Strange  power  of  heat !  thou  yet  dost  show 
'  .Like  winter-earth,  naked,  or  cloath'd  with  snow: 
But  as,  the  quickening  Sun  approaching  near, 

The  plants  arise  up  by  degrees ; 

A  sudden  paint  adorns  the  trees, 
And  all  kind  Nature's  characters  appear: 

So,  nothing  yet  in  thee  is  seen; 

But,  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 
A  new-born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows ; 

Here  buds  an  A,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  sprouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  in  rows. 

Still,  silly  Paper !  thou  wilt  think, 
Tb,at  all  this  might  as  well  be  writ  with  ink : 


Oh,  no;  there  rs  sense  in  this,  ancf  mystery-*— 
Thou  now  may'st  change  thy  author's  name", 
And  to  her  hand  lay  noble  claim  ; 

For,  as  she  reads,  she  makes,  the  words  in  the». 

Yet,  if  thine  own  unworthiness 
Will  still  that  thou  art  mine,  not  her's,  confess, 
Consume  thyself  with  fire  before  her  eyes, 

And  so  her  grace  or  pity  move  : 

The  gods,  though  beasts  they  do  not  love, 
Yet  like  them  when  they  're  burnt  in  sacrifice. 


INCONSTANCY. 

FIVE  years  ago  (says  story)  I  lov'd  you, 
For  which  you  call  me  most  inconstant  now. 
Pardon  me,  madam,  you  mistake  the  man, 
For  1  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then ; 
No  flesh  is  now  the  same  'twas  then  in  me, 
And  that  my  mind  is  chang'd,  yourself  may  see. 
The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  intents, 
Were  more  inconstant  far ;  for  accidents 
Must  of  all  things  most  strangely   inconstant 

prove, 

If  from  one  subject  they  t'  another  move; 
My  members  then  the  father  members  were, 
From  whence  these  take  their  birth  which  now 

are  here. 

If  then  this  body  love  what  th'  other  did, 
'Twere  incest ;  which  by  Nature  is  forbid. 
You  might  as  well  this  day  inconstant  name, 
Because  the  weather  is  not  still  the  same 
That  jt  was  yesterday — or  blame  the  year, 
'Cause  the  spring  flowers,  and  autumn  fruit,  does 

bear. 

The  world's  a  scene  of  changes ;  and  to  be 
Constant,  in  Nature  were  inconstancy ; 
For  'twere  to  break  the  laws  herself  has  made: 
Our  substances  themselves  do  fleet  and  fade ; 
The  most  fix'd  being  still  does  move  and  fly, 
Swift  as  the  wings  of  Time  'tis  measm'd  by. 
T'  imagine  then  that  love  should  never  cease 
(Love,  which  is  but  the  ornament  of  these) 
Were  quite  as  senseless,  as  to  wonder  why 
Beauty  and  colour  stays  not  when  we  die. 


NOT  FAIR. 

'Tis  very  true,  I  thought  you  once  as  fair 

As  women  in  th'  idea  are ; 
Whatever  here  seems  beauteous,  seem'd  to  be 

But  a  faint  metaphor  of  thee  : 
But  then,  methoughts,  there  something  shin'd, 
within, 

Which  cast  this  lustre  o'er  thy  skin; 
Nor  could  I  chuse  but  count  it  the  Sun's  light, 

Which  made  this  cloud  appear  so  bright. 
But,  since  I  knew  thy  falsehood  and  thy  pride, 

And  all  thy  thousand  faults  beside, 
A  very  Moor,  methinks,  plac'd  near  to  thee, 

White  as  his  teeth  would  seem  to  be. 
3o  men  (they  say)  by  Hell's  delusions  led. 

Have  ta'en  a  succubus  to  their  bed ; 
Jelieve  it  fair,  and  themselves  happy  call, 

Till  the  cleft  foot  discovers  all : 
'hen  they  start  from  't,  half  ghosts  themselves 
with  fear; 

And  devil,  as  'tis,  it  does  appear.    - 
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So,  since  against  my  will  I  found  thee  foul, 

Deform'd  and  crooked  in  thy  soul, 
My  reason  straight  did  to  my  senses  show, 

That  they  might  be  mistaken  too  : 
Kay,  when  the  world  but  knows  how  false  you 
are, 

There 's  not  a  man  will  think  you  fair  ; 
Thy  shape  will  monstrous  in  their  fancies  be, 

They'll  call  their  eyes  as  false  as  thee. 
Be  what  thou  wilt,  Hate  will  present  thee  so 
As  Puritans  do  the  pope,  and  Papists  Luther  do. 


PLATONIC  LOVE. 

INDEED  1  must  confess, 

When  souls  mix  'tis  an  happiness  ; 
But  not  complete  till  bodies  too  combine, 
And  closely  as  our  minds  together  join  : 
But  half  of  Heaven  the  souls  in  glory  taste, 
Till  by  love  in  Heaven,  at  last, 
Their  bodies  too  are  plac'd. 

In  thy  immortal  part, 
Man,"  as  well  as  I,  thou  art; 
But  something  'tis  that  diifers  thee  and  me ; 
And  we  must  one  even  in  that  difference  be. 
I  thee,  both  as  a  man  and  woman,  prize  ; 
For  a  perfect  love  implies 
Love  in  all  capacities. 
Can  that  for  true  love  pass, 
When  a  fair  woman  courts  her  glass  ? 
Something  unlike  must  in  Love's  likeness  be  ; 
His  wonder  is,  one,  and  variety  : 
For  he,  whose  soul  nought  but  a  sovil  can  move, 
Does  a  new  Narcissus  prove, 
And  his  own  image  love. 
That  souls  do  beauty  know, 
'Tis  to  the  bodies'  help  they  owe ; 
If,  when  they  know 't,  they  straight  abuse  that 

trust, 

And  shut  the  body  from  't,   'tis  as  unjust 
As  if  I  brought  my  dearest  friend  to  see 
My  mistress,  and  at  th'  instant  he 
Should  steal  her  quite  from  me. 


TEE  CHANGE. 

L/OVE  in  her  sunny  eyes  does  basking  play ; 
Love  walks  the  pleasant  mazes  of  her  hair ; 
Love  does  on  both  her  lips  for  ever  stray, 
And  sows  and  reaps  a  thousand  kisses  there: 
In  all  her  outward  parts  Love's  always  seen  ; 
But  oh  !  he  never  went  within. 

Within,  Love's  foes,  his  greatest  foes,  abide, 

Malice,  Inconstancy,  and  Pride : 
So,  the  Earth's  face  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers,  do 

dress, 

With  other  beauties  numberless ; 
But  at  the  centre  dai-kness  is,  and  Hell; 
There  wicked  spirits,    and  there  the  damned 
dwell. 

With  me,  alas  !  quite  contrary  it  fares  ; 
Darkness  and  death  lie.  in  my  weeping  e  es, 
Despair  and  paleness  in  my  fac?.  aup»  a-s, 
And  grief,  and  fear,  Love's  greatest  enemies  ; 


?ut,  like  the  Persian  tyrant,  Love  within 
Keeps  his  proud  court,  and  ne'er  is  seen, 

)h  !  take  my  heart,  and  by  that  means  you1  II 

prove 

Within  too  stor'd  enough  of  love  : 
Give  me  but  your's,  I  '11  by  that  change  so 

thrive, 

That  love  in  all  my  parts  shall  live. 
?o  powerful  is  this  change,  it  render  can 
My  outside  woman,  aad  your  inside  man. 


CLAD  ALL  IN  WHITE. 

FAIREST  thing  that  shines  below, 
Why  in  this  robe  dost  thou  appear  ? 
Would'st  thou  a  white  most  perfect  show, 

Thou  must  at  all  no  garment  wear : 

Thou  wilt  seem  much  whiter  so, 
Than  Winter  when  'tis  clad  with  snow. 

Tis  not  the  linen  shows  so  fair  ; 

3er  skin  shines  through,  and  makes  it  bright  si 
So  clouds  themselves  like  suns  appear, 
When  the  Sim  pierces  them  with  light : 
So,  lilies  in  a  glass  enclose, 
The  glass  will  seem  as  white  as  those. 

Thou  now  one  heap  of  beauty  art ; 
Nought  outwards,  or  within,  is  foul: 
Condensed  beams  make  every  part  j 
Thy  body's  cloathed  like  thy  soul ; 
Thy  soul,  which  does  itself  display, 
Like  a  star  plac'd  i'  th'  milky-way. 

Such  robes  the  saints  departed  wear, 
Woven  all  with  light,  divine  ; 
Such  their  exalted  bodies  are, 
And  with  such  full  glory  shine  : 
But  they  regard  not  mortals'  pain  ; 
Men  pra}%  I  fear,  to  both  in  vain. 

Yet,  seeing  thee  so  gently  pure, 

My  hopes  will  needs  continue  still ; 

Thou  would'st  not  take  this  garment,  sure, 

When  thou  hadst  an  intent  to  kill ! 

Of  peace  and  yielding  who  would  doubt, 

When  the  white  flag  he  sees  hung  out  ? 


LEAFING  ME,  AND  THEN  LOPING 
MANY. 

So  men,  who  once  have  cast  the  truth  away, 
Forsook  by  God,  do  strange  wild  lusts  obey  ; 
So  the  vain  Gentiles,  when  they  left  t'  adore 
One  deity,  could  not  stop  at  thousands  more: 
Their  zeal  was  senseless  straight,  and  boundless, 

grown ; 

They  worship'd  many  a  beast  and  many  a  stone* 
Ah,  fair  apostate !  couldst  thou  think  to  flee 
From  truth  and  goodness,  yet  keep  unity  ? 
I  reign'd  alone ;  and  my  blest  self  could  call 
The  universal  monarch  of  her  all. 
Mine,  mine,  her  fair  East  ladies  were  above, 
Where  those  suns  rise  that  cheer  the  world  of 

Love ; 

Where  beauties  shine  like  gems  of  richest  price  ; 
Where  coral  urows,  and  every  breath  is  spice : 
.Viine  too  her  r.ch  vVe<t-lndies  were  below, 
Where  mines  of  gold  aad  endless  treasures  grow* 
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But  as,  when  the  Pellaean  conqueror  dy'd, 
Many  small  princes  did  his  crown  divide  ; 
So,  since  my  love  his  vanquish'd  world  forsook, 
Murder'd  by  poisons  from  her  falsehood  took, 
An  hundred  petty  kings  claim  each  their  part, 
And  rend  that  glorious  empire  of  her  heart. 


MY  HE  ART  DISCOVERED. 

HER  body  is  so  gently  bright, 

Clear  and  transparent  to  the  sight, 

(Clear  as  fair  crystal  to  the  view, 

Yet  soft  as  that,  ere  stone  it  grew) 

That  through  her  flesh,  methinks  is  seen 

The  brighter  soul  that  dwells  within  : 

Our  eyes  the  subtile  covering  pass, 

And  see  that  lily  through  its  glass. 

J  through  her  breast  her  heart  espy, 

As  souls  in  hearts  do  souls  descry : 

]  see 't  with  gentle  motions  beat ; 

I  see  light  in  't,  but  find  no  heat. 

"Within,  like  angels  in  the  sky, 

A  thousand  gilded  thoughts  do  fly ; 

Thoughts  of  bright  and  noblest  kind, 

Pair  and  chaste  as  mother-mind. 

But  oh !  what  other  heart  is  there, 

Which  sighs  and  crouds  to  her's  so  near  ? 

Tis  all  ou  flame,  and  does,  like  fire, 

To  that,  as  to  its  Heaven,  aspire  ! 

The  wounds  are  many  in  't  and  deep ; 

Still  does  it  bleed,  and  still  does  weep  ! 

Whose-ever  wretched  heart  it  be, 

I  cannot  choose  but  grieve  to  see : 

What  pity  in  my  breast  does  reign ! 

Methinks  I  feel  too  all  its  pain. 

So  torn,  and  so  defac'd,  it  lies, 

That  it  could  ne'er  be  known  by  thj  eyes  ; 

But  oh  !  at  last  I  heard  it  groan, 

And  knew  by  th>  voice  that  'twas  mine  own. 

So  poor  Alcione,  when  she  saw 

A  shipwreck'd  body  tow'rds  her  draw, 

Beat  by  the  waves,  let  fall  a  tear, 

Which  only  then  did  pity  wear : 

But,  when  the  corpse  on  shore  were  cast, 

Which  she  her  husband  found  at  last, 

What  should  the  wretched  widow  do  ? 

Grief  chang'd  her  straight ;  away  she  flew, 

Turn'd  to  a  bird  :  and  so  at  last  shall  I 

Both  from  my  murder'd  heart  and  murderer  fly. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  PLATONICS. 

So  angels  love ;  so  let  them  love  for  me; 
When  I  'm  all  soul,  such  shall  my  love  too  be  : 
Who  nothing  here  but  like  a  spirit  would  do, 
In  a  short  time,  believe  't,  will  be  one  too. 
But,  shall  our  love  do  what  in  beasts  we  see  ? 
Ev'n  beasts  eat  too,  but  not  so  well  as  we : 
And  you  as  justly  might  in  thirst  refuse 
The  use  of  wine,  because  beasts  water  use : 
They  taste  those  pleasures  as  they  do  their  food  ; 
TJndress'd  they  take 't,  devour  it  raw  and  crude : 
But  to  us  men,  Love  cooks  it  at  his  fire, 
And  adds  the  poignant  sauce  of  sharp  desire. 
Beasts  do  the  same :  'tis  true  ;  but  ancient  Fame 
Says,    gods  themselves  turn'd  beasts  to  do  the 
same. 


The  Thunderer,  who,  without  the  female  be^ 
Could  goddesses  bring-forth  from  out  his  head^ 
Chose  rather  mortals  this  way  to  create ; 
So  much  h'  esteem'd  his  pleasure  'bove  his  state. 
Ye  talk  of  fires  which  shine,  but  never  burn  ; 
In  this  cold  world  they  '11  hardly  serve  our  turn  j 
As  useless  to  despairing  lovers  grown, 
As  lambent  flames  to  men  i'  th'  frigid  zone. 
The  Sun  does  his  pure  fires  on  Earth  bestow 
With  nuptial  warmth,  to  bring-forth  things  be 
low  ; 

Such  is  Love's  noblest  and  divinest  heat, 
That  warms  like  his,  and  does,  like  his,  beget. 
Lust  you  call  this ;  a  name  to  yours  more  just, 
If  an  inordinate  desire  be  lust : 
Pygmalion ,  loving  what  none  can  enjoy, 
More  lustful  was,  than  the  hot  youth  of  Troy. 


THE  VAIN  LOFE. 

LOVING   ONE    FIRST   BECAUSE    SHE    COULD   LOVE  NO* 
BODY,    AFTERWARDS  LOVING  HER  WITH  DESIRE* 

WHAT  new-found  witchcraft  was  in  thee, 

With  thine  own  cold  to  kindle  me  ? 

Strange  art !  like  him  that  should  devise 

To  make  a  burning-glass  of  ice  : 

When  Winter  so,  the  plants  would  harm, 

Her  snow  itself  does  keep  them  warm. 

Fool  that  I  was  !  who,  having  found 

A  rich  and  sunny  diamond, 

Admir'd  the  hardness  of  the  stone, 

But  not  the  light  with  which  it  shone* 

Your  brave  and  haughty  scorn  of  all 

Was  stately  and  monarchical  ; 

All  gentleness,  with  that  esteem'd, 

A  dull  and  slavish  virtue  seom'd ; 

Should'st  thou  have  yielded  then  to  me< 

Thou  'dst  lost  what  I  most  lov'd  in  thee  j 

For  who  would  serve  one,  whom  he  sees 

That  he  can  conquer  if  he  please  ? 

It  far'd  with  me,  as  if  a  slave 

In  triumph  led,  that  does  perceive 

With  what  a  gay  majestic  pride 

His  conqueror  through  the  streets  does  r\det 

Should  be  contented  with  his  woe, 

Which  makes  up  such  a  comely  show. 

I  sought  not  from  thee  a  return, 

But  without  hopes  or  fears  did  burn  j 

Mjr  covetous  passion  did  approve 

The  hoarding-up,  not  use,  of  love. 

My  love  a  kind  of  dream  was  grown> 

A  foolish,  but  a  pleasant  one  : 

From  which  I  'm  waken'd  now ;  but,  oh  I 

Prisoners  to  die  are  waken'd  so; 

For  now  th'  effects  of  loving  are 

Nothing  but  longings,  with  despair: 

Despair,  whose  torments  no  men, 

But  lovers  and  the  datnn'd,  endure. 

Her  scorn  I  doated  once  upon, 

111  object  for  affection ; 

But  since,  alas  !  too  much  'tis  prov'd, 

That  yet  'twas  something  that  I  lov'd  3 

Now  my  desires  are  worse,  and  fly 

At  an  impossibility : 

Desires  which,  whilst  so  high  they  soaay 

Are  proud  as  that  I  lov'd  before. 


THE  SOUL...THE  PASSIONS. 


Whatlovercan  like  me  complain, 
Who  first  lov'd  vainly,  next  in  vain  \ 


THE  SOUL. 

Ir  mine  eyes  do  e'er  declare 

They've  seen  a  second  thing  that's  fair  j 

Or  ears,  that  they  have  music  found, 

Besides  thy  voice,  in  any  sound ; 

If  my  taste  do  ever  meer, 

After  thy  kiss,  with  aught  that  's  sweet ; 

If  my  abused  touch  allow 

•Aught  to  be  smooth,  or  soft,  but  you  j 

If  what  seasonable  springs, 

Or  the  eastern  summer  brings, 

Do  my  smell  persuade  at  all 

Aught  perfume,  but  thy  breath,  to  call  ; 

If  all  my  senses'  objects  be 

Not  contracted  into  thee, 

And  so  through  thee  more  powerful  pass, 

As  beams  do  through  a  burning-glass  j 

If  all  things  that  in  Nature  are 

Either  soft,  or  sweet,  or  fair, 

Be  not  in  thee  so'  epitomis'd, 

That  nought  material's  not  compris'dj 

May  I  as  worthless'seem  to  thee, 

As  all,  but  thou,  appears  to  me ! 

If  I  ever  anger  know, 

Till  some  wrong  be  done  to  yon  ; 

If  gods  or  kings  my  envy  move, 

Without  their  crowns  crown'd  by  thy  love ; 

If  ever  I  a  hope  admit, 

Without  thy  image  stamp'd  on  it  j 

Or  any  fear,  till  I  begin 

To  find  that  you  're  concern'd  therein  ; 

If  a  joy  e'er  come  to  me, 

That  tastes  of  any  thing  but  thee  j 

If  any  sorrow  touch  my  mind, 

Whilst  you  are  well,  and  not  unkind  j 

If  I  a  minute's  space  debate, 

Whether  I  shall  curse  and  hate 

The  things  beneath  thy  hatred  fall, 

Though  all  the  world,  myself  and  all; 

And  for  love,  if  ever  I 

Approach  to  it  again  so  nigh, 

As  to  allow  a  toleration 

To  the  least  glimmering  inclination  5 

If  thou  alone  dost  not  control 

All  those  tyrants  of  my  soul, 

And  to  thy  beauties  ty'st  them  so, 

That  constant  they  as  habits  grow  j 

If  any  passion  of  my  heart, 

By  any  force,  or  any  art, 

Be  brought  to  move  one  step  from  thee, 

ftlay'st  thou  no  passion  have  for  me ! 

If  my  busy  Imagination, 
Do  not  thee  in  all  things  fashion  j 
So  that  all  fair  species  be 
Hieroglyphic  marks  of  thee ; 
If  when  she  her  sports  does  keep 
(The  lower  soul  being  all  asleep) 
She  play  one  dream,   with  all  her  art, 
Where  thou  hast  not  the  longest  part ; 
If  aught  get  place  in  my  remembrance, 
Without  some  badge  of  thy  resemblance. 
So  that  thy  parts  become  to  me 
A  kind  of  art  of  memory  ; 


my  Understanding  do 
eek  any  knowledge  but  of  you  ; 
f  she  do  near  thy  body  prize 
Her  bodies  of  philosophies  ; 
f  she  to  the  will  do  shew 
^ught.  desirable  but  you  ; 
)r,  if  that  would  not  rebel, 
hould  she  another  doctrine  tell ; 
f  my  Will  do  not  resign 
Ul  her  liberty  to  thine ; 
f  she  would  not  follow  thee, 
'hough  Fate  and  thou  should'st  disagree  j 
And  if  (for  I  a  curse  will  give, 
mch  as  shall  force  thee  to  believe) 
Vly  Soul  be  not  entirely  thine ; 
Vtay  thy  dear  body  ne'er  be  mine ! 


THE  P4SSIONS. 

OM  Hate,  Fear,  Hope,  Anger,  and  Envy, 
And  all  the  passions  else  that  be, 
In  vain  I  boast  of  liberty, 
In  vain  this  state  a  freedom  call ; 
Since  I  have  Love,  and  Love  is  aff: 
Sot  that  I  am,  who  think  it  fit  to  brag 
That  I  have  no  disease  besides  the  plague ! 

So  in  a  zeal  the  sons  of  Israel 

Sometimes  upon  their  idols  fell, 
And  they  depos'd  the  powers  df  Reft; 
Baal  and  Astarte  down  they  threw, 
And  Acharon  and  Moloch  too  : 
All  this  imperfect  piety  did  no  good, 
Whilst  yet,  alas!  the  calf  of  Bethel  stood. 

Fondly  I  boast,  that  I  have  drest  my  vine 
With  painful  art,  and  that  the  win* 
Is  of  a  taste  rich  and  divine  9 
Since  Love,  by  mixing  poison  tliere, 
Has  made  it  worse  than  vinegar. 
Love  ev'n  the  taste  of  nectar  changes  so, 
ITiat  gods  chuse  rather  water  here  below. 

Fear,  Anger,  Hope,  all  passions  else  thatbe^' 
Drive  this  one  tyrant  out  of  me, 
And  practise  all  your  tyranny  * 
The  change  of  ills  some  good  will  do: 
Th'  oppressed  wretched  Indians  so, 

Being  slaves  by  the   great  Spanish    monarch 
made, 

Call  in  the  States  of  Holland  to  their  aicL 


WISDOM. 

'Tis  mighty  wise  that  you  would  now  be  thonsrnt,, 
With  your  grave  rules  from  musty  morals  brought; 
Through  which  some  streaks  too  of  divin'ty  ran, 
Partly  of  monk  and  partly  puritan  ; 
With  tedious  repetitions  too  you  'ave  ta'en 
Often. the  name  of  Vanity  in  vain. 
Things  which,  I  take  it,  friend,  yxm'd  ne'er  recite, 
Should  she  I  love  but  say  t'  you,  tf  Come  aft 

night." 

The  wisest  king  refus'd  all  pleasures  quite, 
Till  Wisdom  from  above  did  him  enlight ; 
But,  when  that  gift  his  ignorance  did  remove, 
Pleasures  he  chose,  and  plac'd  them  all  iu  lam, 
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And,  if  by  event  the  counsels  may  be  seen, 
This  Wisdom  'twas  that  brought  the  southern 

queen  : 

She  came  not,  like  a  good  old  wife,  to  know 
The  wholesome  nature  of  all  plants  that  grow; 
Nor  did  so  far  from  her  own  country  roam, 
To  cure  scald-heads  and  broken-shins  at  home ; 
She  came  for  that,  which  more  befits  all  wives, 
The  art  of  giving,  not  of  saving,  lives. 


THE  DESPAIR. 

I'ENTFATH  this  gloomy  shade, 

By  Nature  only  for  my  sorrows  made, 

I'll  spend  this  voice  in  cries  ; 

In  tears  Pll  waste  these  eyes, 

By  love  so  vainly  fed ; 
So  Lust,  of  old,  the  Deluge  punished. 

"  Ah,  wretched  youth  !"  said  I  ; 
«'  Ah,  wretched  youth  !"  twice  did  I  sadly  cry  ; 
' 4<  Ah,  wretched  youth  !"  the   fields  and  floods 
reply. 

When  thoughts  of  love  I  entertain, 
I  meet  no  words  but  "  Never,"  and  "  In  vain." 

"  Never,"  alas !  that  dreadful  name 

Which  fuels  the  eternal  flame  : 

"  Never"  my  time  to  come  must  waste  ; 
'« In  vain"  torments  the  present  and  the  past. 

•*  In  vain,  in  vain,"  said  I ; 
"  In  vain,  in  vain  '."  twice  did  I  sadly  cry ; 
"  In  vain,  in  vain  1"  the  fields  and  floods  reply. 

No  more  shall  fields  and  floods  do  so  ; 
For  I  to  shades  more  dark  and  silent  go  : 

All  this  world's  noise  appears  to  me 

A  dull,  ill  acted  comedy  : 

No  comfort  to  my  wounded  sight, 
In  the  Sun's  busy  and  impertinent  light. 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head, 
Down  on  cold  earth ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead, 
And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled. 

"  Ah,  sottish  soul !"  said  I, 
'     When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly ; 

"  Fool,  to  resume  her  broken  chain, 

And  row  her  galley  here  again  ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  condemn'd  and  destin'd  is  to  burn  ! 

Once  dead,  how  can  it  be, 
Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thee, 
That  thou  should' st  come  to  live  it   o'er  again 


THE  WISH. 

WELL  then  ;  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy; 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity, 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings, 
The  crowd,  and  buz,  and  murmurings, 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah,  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  th'  grave, 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden  have ! 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books,  both  true, 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too  ! 


And,  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  ilec, 
A  mistress  moderately  fair, 
And  good  as  guardian-angels  are, 

Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me  ! 

Oh,  fountains !  when  in  you  shall  I 
Myself,  eas'd  of  unpeaceful  thoughts,  espy  ? 
Oh  fields  !  oh  woods  !  when,  when  shall  1  be  made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade  ? 

Here's  the  spring-head  of  Pleasure's  flood  ; 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  coin'd  and  stamp' d  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  far-fetch* d  metaphors  appear  ; 
Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  murmurs 

scatter, 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 
The  gods,  when  they  descended,  hither 
From  Heaven  did  always  chuse  their  way  ; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say, 
That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  she,  live,  and  embracing  die  ! 
She,  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 

In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear — 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see, 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me, 
And  so  make  a  city  here. 


MY  DIET. 

Now,  by  my  Love,  the  greatest  oath  that  is, 
None  loves  you  half  so  well  as  I : 

I  do  not  ask  your  love  for  this  ; 
But  for  Heaven's  sake  believe  me,  or  I  die. 

No  servant  e'er  but  did  deserve 
His  master  should  believe  that  he  does  serve  ; 
And  I'll  ask  no  more  wages,  though  I  starve. 

'  Tis  no  luxurious  diet  this,  and  sure 
I  shall  not  by  't  too  lusty  prove ; 
Yet  shall  it  willingly  endure, 

If 't  can  but  keep  together  life  and  love. 
Being  your  prisoner  and  your  slave, 
I  do  not  feasts  and  banquets  look  to  have  j 

A  little  bread  and  water 's  all  I  crave. 

On  a  sigh  of  pity  I  a  year  can  live; 

One  tear  will  keep  me  twenty,  at  least ; 

Fifty,  a  gentle  look  will  give  ; 
An  hundred  years  on  one  kind  word  I'll  feast : 

A  thousand  more  will  added  be, 
If  you  an  inclination  have  for  me  ; 
And  all  beyond  is  vast  eternity  ! 

THE  THIEF. 

IHOU  robb'st  my  days  of  business  and  delights, 
Of  sleep  thou  robb'st  my  nights  j 
Ah,  lovely  thief !  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
What  ?  rob  me  of  Heaven  too  ? 
Thou  ev'n  my  prayers  dost  steal  from 

me; 
Arid  I,  with  wild  idolatry, 

Begin  to  God,  and  end  them  all  to  thee. 

s  it  a  sin  to  love,  that  it  should  thus, 

Like  an  ill  conscience,  torture  vis  ? 
Whate'er  I  do,  where'er  I  go, 
(None  guiltless  e'er  was  haunted  so  !) 
Still,  still,  methinks,  thy  face  I  view, 


ALL  OVER  LOVE...LOVE  AND  LIFE. 
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And  still  thy  shape  does  me  pursue, 
As  if,  not  you  me,  but  I  had  murder'd  you . 
From  books  I  strive  some  remedy  to  take, 
But  thy  name  all  the  letters  make; 
Whate'er  'tis  writ,  I  find  that  there, 
Like  points  and  commas  eveiy  where : 
Me  blest  for  this  let  no  man  hold  ; 
For  I,  as  Midas  did  of  old, 
Perish  by  turning  every  thing  to  gold. 

'    What  do  I  seek,  alas  !  or  why  do  I 

Attempt  in  vain  from  thee  to  fly  ? 
For  making  thee  my  deity, 
I  gave  the  then  ubiquity. 
My  pains  resemble  Hell  in  this  ; 
The  Divine  Presence  there  too  is,  ^ 
But  to  torment  men,  not  to  give  them  bliss. 

ALL-OrER  LOPE. 
'Tis  well,  'tis  well  with  them,  say  I, 
Whose  short-liv'd  passions  with  themselves  can 

die; 

For  none  can  be  unhappy,  who, 
'Midst  all  his  ills,  a  time  does  know 
(Though  ne'er  so  long)  when  he  shall  not  be  so. 

Whatever  parts  of  me  remain. 

Those  parts  will  still  the  love  of  thee  retain ; 
For  'twas  not  only  in  my  heart, 
But,  like  a  god,  by  powerful  art 

'Twas  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part. 
My  affection  no  more  perish  can 

Than  the  first  matter  that  compounds  a  man. 
Hereafter,  if  one  dust  of  me 
Mix'd  with  another's  substance  be, 

'Twill  leaven  that  whole  lump  with  love  of  thee. 
Let  Nature,  if  she  please,  disperse 

My  atoms  over  all  the  universe  ; 
At  the  last  they  easily  shall 
Themselves  know,  and  together  call  ; 

For  thy  love,  like  a  mark,  is  stamp'd  on  all. 


LOFE  AND  LIFE. 

'Now,  sure,  within  this  twelvemonth  past, 
I'ave  lov'd  at  least  some  twenty  years  or  more 
Th'  account  of  love  runs  much  more  fast 
Than  that  with  which  our  life  does  score  : 
So,  though  my  life  be  short,  yet  I  may  prove 
The  great  Methusalem  of  love. 

Not  that  love's  hours  or  minutes  are 
Shorter  than  those  our  being 's  measur'd  by : 

But  they  're  more  close  compacted  far, 

And  so  in  lesser  room  do  lie  : 
Thin  airy  things  extend  themselves  in  space, 

Things  solid  take  up  little  place. 

Yet  love,  alas  !  and  life  in  me, 
'  Are  not  two  several  things,  but  purely  one  ; 
At  once  how  can  there  in  it  be 
A  double,  different  motion  ? 
O  yes,  there  may ;  for  so  the  self-same  Sun 
At  once  does  slow  and  swiftly  run  : 

Swiftly  his  daily  journey  he  goes, 
But  treads  his  annual  with  a  statelier  pace ; 
And  does  three  hundred  rounds  enclose 
Within  one  yearly  circle's  space ; 


At  once,  with  double  course  in  the  same  sphere, 
He  runs  the  day,  and  walks  the  year. 

When  Sol  does  to  myself  refer, 
Tis  then  my  life,  and  does  but  slowly  move  ; 

But  when  it  does  relate  to  her, 

It  swiftly  flies,  and  then  is  love. 
Love's  my  diurnal  course,  divided  right, 

'Twixt  hope  and  fear — my  day  and  night* 


THE  BARGAIN. 

TAKE  heed,  take  heed,  thou  lovely  maid, 
Nor  be  by  glittering  ills  betray' d  ; 

Thyself  for  money  !  oh,  let  no  man  know 
The  price  of  beauty  fall'n  so  low  ! 
What  dangers  ought'st  thou  not  to  dread, 

When  Love,  that's  blind,  is  by  blind  Fortune  led? 

The  foolish  Indian,  that  sells 

His  precious  gold  for  beads  and  bells, 
Does  a  more  wise  and  gainful  traffic  hold, 
•    Than  thou,  who  sell'st  thyself  for  gold. 

What  gains  in  such  a  bargain  are  ? 
He  '11  in  thy  mines  dig  better  treasures  far. 

Can  gold,  alas  !  with  thee  compare  ? 

The  Sun,  that  makes  it,  's  not  so  fair ; 
The  Sun,  which  can  nor  make  nor  ever  see 

A  thing  so  beautiful  as  thee, 

In  all  the  journeys  he  does  pass, 
Though  the  sea  serv'd  him  for  a  looking-glass. 

Bold  was  the  wretch  that  cheapen'd  thee  j 

Since  Magus,  none  so  bold  as  he  : 
Thou  'rt  so  divine  a  thing,  that  thee  to  buy 

Is  to  be  counted  simony ; 

Too  dear  he  '11  find  his  sordid  price 
Has  forfeited  that  and  the  benefice. 

If  it  be  lawful  thee  to  buy, 

There's  none  can  pay  that  rate  but  I  ; 
Nothing  on  Earth  a  fitting  price  can  be, 

But  what  on  Earth's  most  like  to  thee ; 

And  that  my  heart  does  only  bear ; 
For  there  thyself,  thy  very  self  is  there. 

So  much  thyself  does  in  me  live, 
That,  when  it  for  thyself  I  give, 
'Tis  but  to  change  that  piece  of  gold  for  this, 

Whose  stamp  and  value  equal  is  ; 
And,  that  full  weight  too  may  be  had, 
My  soul  and  body,  two  grains  more,  1  '11  add. 


THE  LONG  LIFE. 

LOVE  from  Time's  wings  hath  stol'n  the  feathers, 
sure 

He  has,  and  put  them  to  his  own ; 
For  hours,  of  late,  as  long  as  days  endure, 

And  very  minutes  hours  are  grown. 
The  various  motions  of  the  turning  year 

Belong  not  now  at  all  to  me : 
Each  summer's  night  does  Lucy's  now  appear, 

Each  winter's  day  St.  Barnaby. 
How  long  a  space  since  first  I  lov'd  it  is  ! 

To  look  into  a  glass  1  fear  ;- 
And  am  surpriz'd  with  wonder  wh«»n  I  miss 

Gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  there. 
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Th>  old  Patriarchs*  age,   and  not  their  happi 
ness  too, 

Why  does  hard  Fate  to  us  restore  ? 
Why  does  Love's  fire  thus  to  mankind  renew, 

What  the  flood  wash'd  away  before  ? 

Sure  those  are  happy  people  that  complain 
O*  th'  shortness  of  the  days  of  man  : 

Contract  mine,  Heaven '  and  bring  them  back 

again 
To  th'  ordinary  span. 

If  when  your  gift,  long  life,  I  disapprove, 

I  loo  ingrateful  seem  to  be  ; 
jPunish  me  justly,  Heaven  ;  make  her  to  lore, 

And  tjtken  'twill  be  too  short  for  me, 


COUNSEL. 

GENTLY,  ah,  gently,  madam,  touch 

The  wound  which  you  yourself  have  made 

That  pain  must  needs  be  very  much, 

Which  makes  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 

Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now, 

For  I  too  weak  for  purgings  grow. 

Do  but  awhile  with  patience  stay 

(For  counsel  yet  will  do  no  good) 

Till  time,  and  rest,  and  Heaven,  allay 
The  violent  burnings  of  my  blood  j 

For  what  effect  from  this  can  flow, 

To  chide  men  drunk,  for  being  so  ? 

Perhaps  the  physic's  good  you  give, 
But  ne'er  to  me  can  useful  prove  ; 

Med'cines  may  cure,  but  not  revive  ; 

And  I'm  not  sick,  but  dead  in  love, 

In  Love's  Hell,  not  his  world,  am  I  • 

At  once  I  live,  am  dead,  and  die. 

What  new-found  rhetoric  is  thine  ! 

Ev'n  thy  dissuasions  me  persuade, 
And  thy  great  power  does  clearest  shine, 

When  thy  commands  are  disobey 'df 
In  vain  thou  bid'st  me  to  forbear  j 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here. 

Thy  tongue  comes  in,  as  if  it  meant 

Against  thine  eyes  t*  assist  mine  hearts 

'But  different  far  was  his  intent, 

For  straight  the  traitor  took  their  part ; 

And  by  this  new  foe  I  'in  bereft 

Of  all  that  little  which  was  left. 

The  act,  I  must  confess,  was  wise, 

As  a  dishonest  act  could  be  : 
Well  knew  the  tongue,  alas!  your  eyes 

Would  be  too  strong  for  that  and  me  ', 
And  part  o1  th'  triumph  chose  to  get, 
Rather  than  be  a  part  of  it. 


RESOLVED  TO  BE  BELOVED. 

Tis  true,  I  'ave  lov'd  already  three  or  four, 
And  shall  three  or  four  hundred  more  j 
I  Ml  love  each  fair-one  that  I  see, 
Till  I  find  one  at  last  that  shall  love  me. 

That  shall  my  Canaan  be,  the  fatal  soil 

That  ends  my  wanderings  and  my  toil : 
I  '11  settle  there,  and  happy  grow ; 

The  country  does  with  milk  and  honey  flow. 


The  needle  trembles  so,  and  turns  abottfcj 
Till  it  the  northern  point  find  out ; 
But  constant  then  and  fix'd  does  prove, 

Fix'd,  that  his  dearest  pole  as  soon  may  move. 

Then  may.  my  vessel  torn  and  shipwreck'd  be, 

If  it  put  forth  again  to  sea  ! 

It  never  more  abroad  shall  roam, 
Though  't  could  next  voyage  bring  the  Indies 
home. 

But  I  must  sweat  in  love,  and  labour  yet, 

Till  I  a  competency  get ; 

They  're  slothful  fools  who  leave  a  trade, 
Till  they  a  moderate  fortune  by  't  have  made. 

Variety  I  ask  not ;  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetually  upon. 
The  person,  Love  does  to  us  fit, 
Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  all  in  it* 


THE  SAME. 

FOR  Heaven's  sake,  what  d'  you  mean  to  do  ? 

Keep  me,  or  let  me  go,  one  of  the  two ; 

Youth  and  warm  hours  let  me  not  idly  lose, 
The  little  time  that  Love  does  chuse, 
If  always  here  I  must  not  stay, 
Let  me  be  gone  whilst  yet  'tis  day  ; 

Lest  I,  faint  and  benighted,  lose  my  way. 

'Tis  dismal,  cne  so  long  to  love 
In  vain ;  till  to  love  more  as  vain  must  provt 
To  hunt  so  long  on  nimble  prey,  till  we 

Too  weary  to  take  others  be  , 

Alas  !  'tis  folly  to  remain, 

And  waste  our  army  thus  in  vain, 
Before  a  city  which  will  ne'er  be  ta'en. 

At  several  hopes  wisely  to  fly, 
Ought  not  to  be  esteem' d  inconstancy  ; 
JTis  more  inconstant  always  to  pursue 

A  thing  that  always  flies  from  you  ; 

For  that  at  last  may  meet  a  hound, 

But  no  end  can  to  this  be  found, 
'Tis  nought  but  a  perpetual  fruitless  round. 

When  it  does  hardness  meet,  and  pride, 
My  love  does  then  rebound  t'  another  sidej 
But,  if  it  aught  that's  soft  and  yielding  hit, 

It  lodges  there,  and  stays  in  it. 
Whatever  'tis  shall  first  love  me, 

That  it  my  Heaven  may  truly  be, 
I  shall  be  sure"  to  give  't  eternity. 


THE  DISCOVERY. 

B '  Heaven,  I'll  tell  her  boldly  that  'tis  she* 
Why  should  she  asham'd  or  angry  be, 

To  be  belov'd  by  me  ? 

The  gods  may  give  their  altars  o'er, 
They'll  smoak  but  seldom  any  more, 
If  none  but  happy  men  must  them  adore, 

The  lightning,  which  tall  oaks  oppose  in  vaia, 
To  strike  sometimes  does  not  disdain 
The  humble  furzes  of  the  plain. 
She  being  so  high,  and  I  so  low, 
Her  power  by  this  does  greater  show, 
Who  at  such  dibtonce,  gives  so  sure  a  blew* 


AGAINST  FRUITION...LOVE  UNDISCOVERED. 


Ill 


Compar'd  with  her,  all  things  so  worthless  prove, 
That  nought  on  Earth  can  tow'rds  her  move, 
Till 't  be  exalted  by  her  love. 
Equal  to  her,  alas  !  there's  none  ; 
She  like  a  deity  is  grown, 
That  must  create,  or  else  must  be  alone. 

Jf  there  be  man  who  thinks  himself  so  high, 
As  to  pretend  equality, 

He  deserves  her  less  than  I ; 
For  he  would  cheat  for  his  relief; 
And  one  would  give,  with  lesser  grief, 
T'  an  undeserving  beggar  than  a  thief. 


AGAINST  FRUITION. 

No;  thou'rt  a  fool,  I'll  swear,  If  e'er  thou  grant; 
Much  of  my  veneration  thou  must  want, 
When  once  thy  kindness  puts  my  ignorance  out; 
For  a  learn 'd  age  is  always  le*st  devout. 
Keep  still  thy  distance  ;  for  at  once  to  me 
Goddess  and  woman  too  thou  canst  not  be : 
Thou'rt  queen  of  all  that  sees  thee,  and  as  such 
Must  neither  tyrannize  nor  yield  too  much  ; 
Such  freedoms  give  as  may  admit  command, 
But  keep  the  forts  and  magazines  in  hand. 
Thou  'rt  yet  a  whole  world  to  me,  and  dost  fill 
My  large  ambition  ;  but  'tis  dangerous  still, 
Lest  I  like  the  Pellaean  prince  should  be, 
And  weep  for  other  worlds,having  conquer'd  thee: 
When  Love  has  taken  all  thou  hast  away, 
His  strength  by  too  much  riches  will  decay, 
Thou  in  my  fancy  dost  much  higher  stand, 
Than  women  can  be  plac'd  by  Nature's  hand  j 
And  I  must  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be, 
To  change  thee,  as  thou'rt  there,  for  very  thee. 
Thy  sweetness  is  so  much  within  me  plac'd, 
That,  should'st  thou  nectar  give,  'twould  spoil  the 

taste. 

Beauty  at  first  moves  wonder  arid  delight ; 
'Tis  Nature's  juggling  trick  to  cheat  the  sight. 
W  admire  it  whilst  unknown ;  but  after,  more 
Admire  ourselves  for  liking  it  before. 
Love,  like  a  greedy  hawk,  if  we  give  way, 
Does  over-gorge  himself  with  his  own  prey  j 
Of  very  hopes  a  surfeit  he'll  sustain, 
Unless  by  fears  he  cast  them  up  again : 
His  spirit  and  sweetness  dangers  keep  alone  ; 
Jf  once  he  lose  his  sting,  he  grows  a  drone. 


LOVE  UNDISCOVERED. 

SOME  others  may  with  safety  tell 
The  moderate  flames  which  in  them  dwell; 
And  either  find  some  med'cine  there, 
Or  cure  themselves  ev'n  by  despair  ; 
My  love's  so  great,  that  it  might  prove 
Dangerous  to  tell  her  that  I  love. 
So  tender  is  my  wound,  it  must  not  bear 
Any  salute,  though  of  the  kindest  air. 

I  would  not  have  her  know  the  pain, 
The  torments,  for  her  I  sustain  ,• 
Lest  too  much  goodness  make  her  throw 
Her  love  upon  a  fate  too  low. 
Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  my  life  should  be 
Weigh'd  with  her  least  conveniency  : 
No,  let  me  perish  rather  with  my  grief, 
Than,  to  her  disadvantage,  find  relief  J 


Yet  when  I  die,  my  last  breath  shall 
Grow  bold,  and  plainly  tell  her  all : 
Like  covetous  men,  who  ne'er  descry 
Their  dear-hid  treasures  till  they  die. 
Ah,  fairest  maid  !  how  will  it  cheer 
My  ghost,  to  get  from  thee  a  tear  ! 
But  take  heed  ;  for  if  me  thou  pitiest  then, 
Twenty  to  one  but  I  shall  live  again. 


THE  GIVEN  HEART. 

I  WONDER  what  those  lovers  mean,  who  say 
They  'ave  given  their  hearts  away : 
Some  goocfkind  lover,  tell  me  how  : 

For  mine  is  but  a  torment  to  me  now. 

If  so  it  be  one  place  both  hearts  contain, 

For  what  do  they  complain  ? 

What  courtesy  can  Love  do  more, 
Than  to  join  hearts  that  parted  were  before  ? 

Woe  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  coin* 

Into  the  self-same  room; 

'Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 
Like  a  granado  shot  into  a  magazine. 

Then  shall  Love  keep  the  ashes  and  toro  parts 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts ; 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make, 
From  her's  th»  allay,  from  mine  the  metal,  take. 

For  of  her  heart  he  from  the  flames  will  find 

But  little  left  behind  : 

Mine  only  will  remain  entire ; 
No  dross  was  there,  to  perish  in  the  fire. 


THE  PROPHET. 

TEACH  me  to  love  !  go  teach  thyself  more  wit$ 

I  chief  professor  am  of  it. 

Teach  craft  to  Scots,  and  thrift  to  Jews, 

Teach  boldness  to  the  stews ; 
In  tyrants'  courts  teach  supple  flattery; 
Teach  Jesuits,  that  have  travell'd  far,  to  lie  j 

Teach  fire  to  burn,  and  winds  to  blow, 

Teach  restless  fountains  how  to  flow, 

Teach  the  dull  Earth  fixt  to  abide, 
Teach  women-kind  inconstancy  and  pride : 
See  if  your  diligence  here  will  useful  prove; 

But,  pr'ythee,  teach  not  me  to  love. 

The  god  of  love,  if  such  a  thing  there  be. 

May  learn  to  love  from  me ; 

He  who  does  boast  that  he  has  been 

In  every  heart  since  Adam's  sia ; 
I'll  lay  my  life,  nay  mistress,  on't,  that's  more^ 
I'll  teach  him  things  he  never  knew  before  ; 

I'll  teach  him  a  receipt,  to  make 

Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak  ; 

I'll  teach  him  sighs,  like  those  in  death, 
At  which  the  souls  go  out  too  with  the  breath  : 
Still  the  soul  stays,  yet  still  does  from  me  run, 

As  light  and  heat  does  with  the  Sun. 

'Tis  I  who  Love's  Columbus  am ;  'tis  I 
Who  must  new  worlds  in  it  descry  ; 
Rich  worlds,  that  yield  a  treasure  more 
Thau  all  that  has  been  known  before. 
And  yet  like  his,  I  fear,  my  fate  must  be, 
To  find  them  out  for  others,  not  for  rne. 


COWLEY'S  POEMS. 


Me  time*  to  come,  I  know  it,  shall 

Love's  last  an<>  greatest  prophet  call ; 

But,  ah  !  what's  that,  if  she  refuse 
To  hear  the  wholesome  doctrines  of  my  Muse ; 
If  to  my  share  the  prophet's  fate  must  come- — . 

Hereafter  fame,  here  martyrdom  ? 


THE  RESOLUTION. 

THE  Devil  take  those  foolish  men 

Who  gave  you  first  such  powers; 

We  stuod  on  even  grounds  till  then; 
If  any  odds,  creation  made  it  ours. 
For  shame,  let  these  weak  chains  be  broke ; 

Let 's  our  slight  bonds,  like  Samson,  tear ; 

And  n<  bly  cast  away  that  yoke, 
Which  we  nor  our  forefathers  e'er  could  bear. 
French  law>  forb  d  the  female  reign  ; 

Yet  Love  d<  <es  them  to  slavery  draw : 

Alas  !  if  we'll  our  rights  maintain, 
Tis  all  mankind  must  make  a  Salique  la\r. 

CALLED  INCONSTANT. 

HA  !  ha  !  you  think  you  've  kill'd  my  fame, 
By  this  not  understood,  yet  common,  name  : 
A  name  that 's  full  and  proper,  when  assign'd 

To  woman-kind ; 

But,  when  you  call  us  so, 
It  can  at  best  but- for  a  metaphor  go. 

Can  you  the  shore  inconstant  call, 

Which  still,  as  waves  pass  by,  embraces  all ; 

That  had  as  lief  the  same  waves  always  love, 

Did  they  not  from  him  move  ? 

Or  can  you  fault  with  pilots  find 
For  changing  course,  yet  never  blame  the  wind  ? 

Since,  drunk  with  vanity,  you  fell, 
The  things  turn'd  round  to  you  that  stedftst 

dwell ; 
And  you  yourself,  who  from  us  take  your  flight, 

Wonder  to  find  us  out  of  sight. 

So  the  same  errour  seizes  you, 
As  men  in  motion  think  the  trees  move  too, 

THE  WELCOME. 

Go,  let  the  fatted  calf  be  kill'd  ; 
My  prodigal 's  come  home  at  last, 
With  noble  resolutions  fill'd, 

And  fill'd  with  sorrow  for  the  past : 

No  more  will  burn  with  love  or  wine ; 
But  quite  has  left  his  women  and  his  swine. 
Welcome,  ah  !  welcome,  my  poor  Heart  ! 

Welcome  !  I  little  thought,  I  '11  swear 
('Tis  now  so  long  since  we  did  part) 

Ever  again  to  see  thee  here : 

Dear  wanderer  !   since  from  me  you  fled, 
How  often  have  I  heard  that  thou  wert  dead  ! 
Hast  thou  not  found  each  woman's  breast 

(The  lands  where  thou  hast  travelled) 
Either  by  savages  possest, 

Or  wild,  and' uninhabited  ? 

What  joy  could'st  take,  or  what  repose, 
ID  countries  so  uneivilu  d  as  those  ? 


Lust,  the  scorching  dog-star,  hei'C 
Rages  with  immoderate  heat ; 

Whilst  Pride,  the  rugged  northern  bear, 
In  others  makes  the  cold  too  great : 
And  where  these  are  temperate  known, 

The  soil 's  all  barren  sand  or  rocky  stone. 

When  once  or  twice  you  chanc'd  to  view 

A  rich,  well-govern'd  heart, 
Like  China,  it  admitted  you 

But  to  the  frontier-part. 

From  Paradise  shut  for  evermore, 
What  good  is  't  that  an  angel  kept  the  door  ? 

Well  fare  the  pride,  and  the  disdain, 
And  vanities,  with  beauty  join'd  j 

I  ne'er  had  seen  this  heart  again, 
If  any  fair-one  had  been  kind  : 
My  dove,  but  once  let  loose,  I  doubt 

Would  ne'er  return,  had  not  the  flood  been  out. 


THE  HEART  FLED  AGAIN. 

FALSE,  foolish  Heart !  didst  thou  not  say 
That  thou  would'st  never  leave  me  more  ? 

Behold  !  again  'tis  fled  away, 
Fled  as  far  from  me  as  before. 
I  strove  to  bring  it  back  again ; 

I  ciy'd  and  hollow'd  after  it  in  vain. 

Ev'n  so  the  gentle  Tyrian  dame, 

When  neither  grief  nor  love  prevail, 

Saw  the  dear  object  of  her  flame, 
Th'  mgrateful  Trojan,  hoist  his  sail  : 
Aloud  she  call'd  to  him  to  stay  ,' 

The  wind  bore  him  and  her  lost  words  away. 

The  doleful  Ariadne  so, 

On  the  wide  shore  forsaken  stood  : 
"  False  Theseus  whither  dost  thou  go?" 

Afar  false  Theseus  cut  the  flood. 

But  Bacchus  came  to  her  relief; 
Bacchus  himself 's  too  weak  to  ease  my  grief. 

Ah  !  senseless  Heart,  to  take  no  rest, 

But  travel  thus  eternally  ! 
Thus  to  be  froz'n  in  every  breast ! 

And  to  be  scorch'd  in  every  eye  ! 

Wandering  about  like  wretched  Cain, 
Thrust-out,  ill-us'd,  by  all,  but  by  none  slain  ! 

Well,  since  thou  wilt  not  here  remain, 
I  '11  e'en  to  live  without  thee  trj^ ; 

My  head  shall  take  the  greater  pain, 
And  all  thy  duties  shall  supply  : 
I  can  more  easily  live,  I  know, 

Without  thee,  than  without  a  mistress  thou. 


WOMEN'S  SUPERSTITION. 

OR  I  'm  a  very  dunce,  or  woman-kind 
Is  a  most  unintelligible  thing  : 
I  can  no  sense  nor  no  contexture  find, 
Nor  their  loose  parts  to  method  bring: 
I  know  not  what  the  learn'd  may  see, 
But  they  're  strange  Hebrew  things  tome. 

By  customs  and  traditions  they  live, 
And  foolish  ceremonies  of  antique  date ; 
We  lovers,  new  and  better  doctrines  give, 
Yet  they  continue  obstinate: 
Preach  we,  Love's  prophets,  what  we  wil 
Like  Jews,  they  keep  their  old  law  still. 
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Before  their  mothers'  gods  they  fondly  fall, 
Vain  idol-gods,  that  have  no  sense  nor  mind : 
Honour  's  their  Ashtaroth,  and  Pride  their  Baal, 
The  thundering  Baal  of  woman-kind ; 
With  twenty  other  devils  more, 
Which  they,  as  we  do  them,  adore. 

But  then,  like  men  both  covetous  and  devout, 
Their  costly  superstition  loth  t'  omit — 
And  yet  more  loth  to  issue  monies  out, 
At  their  own  charge  to  furnish  it — 
To  these  expensive  deities 
The  hearts  of  men  they  sacrifice. 


THE  SOUL, 

SOME  dull  philosopher— i-when  he  hears  me  say 
My  soul  is  from  me  fled  away, 

Nor  has  of  late  inform'd  my  body  here, 
But  in  another's  breast  does  lie, 
That  neither  is,  nor  will  be,  I, 

As  a  form  servient  and  assisting  there — 

Will  cry,  "  Absurd  ! "  and  ask  me  how  I  live ; 
And  syllogisms  against  it  give. 

A  cui%se  on  all  your  vain  philosophies, 

Which  on  weak  Nature's  law  depend, 
And  know  not  how  to  comprehend 

Love  and  religion,  those  great  mysteries  ! 

Her  body  is  my  soul ;  laugh  not  at  this, 
For 'by  my  life  I  swear  it  is. 

'Tis  that  preserves  my  being  and  my  breath  j 
From  that  proceeds  all  that  I  do, 
Nay  all  my  thoughts  and  speeches  too  ; 

And  separation  from  it  is  my  death. 


ECHO. 

*  IR'D  with  the  rough  denials  of  my  prayer, 

From  that  hard  she  whom  I  obey  ; 
I  come,  and  find  a  nymph  much  gentler  here, 

That  gives  consent  to  all  I  say. 

Ah,  gentle  nymph  !  who  lik'st  so  well 
In  hollow,  solitary  caves  to  dwell ; 

Her  heart  being  such,  into  it  go, 
And  do  but  once  from  thence  answer  me  so  ! 

Complaisant    nymph !    who  dost    thus    kindly- 
share 

In  griefs  whose  cause  thou  dost  not  know  ; 
Hadst  thou  but  t-yes,  as  well  as  tongue  and  ear, 

How  much  compassion  would'st  thou  show  ! 

Thy  flame,  whilst  living,  or  a  flower, 
Was  of  less  beauty,  and  less  ravishing  power, 

Alas  !  I  might  as  easily 
Paint  thee  to  her,  as  describe  her  to  thee. 
By  repercussion  beams  engender  fire  ; 

Shapes  by  reflection  shapes  beget ; 
The  voice  itself,  when  stopt,  does  back  retire, 

And  a  new  voice  is  made  by  it. 

Thus  things  by  opposition 
The  gainers  grow  ;  my  barren  love  alone 

Does  from  her  stony  breast  rebound, 
Producing  neither  image,  fire, 

VOL.  VJI. 


THE  RICH 


THEY  say  you're  angry,  and  rant  mightily, 
Because  I  love  the  same  as  you  : 
Alas  !  you're  very  rich,  'tis  true  ; 

But,  pr'ythee,  fool !  what's  that  to  love  and  me  I 
You  'ave  land  and  money,  let  that  serve; 

And  know  you 'ave  more  by  that  than  you  deserve. 

When  next  I  see  my  fair-one,  she  shall  know 

How  worthless  thou  art  of  her  bed  ; 

And,wretch !  I  '11  strike  thee  dumb  and  dead, 
With  noble  verse  not  understood  by  you ; 

Whilst  thy  sole  rhetoric  shall    be 
Jointure"   and   "jewels,"  and  "   our  friends 

agree." 
Poxo'  your  friends,  that  doat  and  domineer; 

Lovers  are  better  friends  than  they  ; 

Let's  those  in  other  things  obey; 
The  fates,  and  stars,  and  gods,  must  govern 
here. 

Vain  names  of  blood  !  in  love  let  none 
Advise  with  any  blood,  but  with  their  own. 
>Tis  that  which  bids  me  this  bright  maid  adore  j 

No  other  thought  has  had  access  ! 

Did  she  now  beg,  I  'd  love  no  less, 
And,  were  she  an  empress,  I  should  love  no  more  , 

Were  she  as  just  and  true  to  me, 
Ah,  simple  soul !  what  woujd  become  of  thee  ? 


AGAINST  HOPE. 

HOPE  t  whose  weak  being  ruin'd  is, 

Alike,  if  it  succeed,  and  if  it  miss ; 

Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound, 

And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound : 
Vain  shadow  !  which  does  vanish  quite, 
Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night ! 

The  stars  have  not  a  possibility 
Of  blessing  thee  ; 

If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call, 

'Tis  Hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  of  all, 

Hope  I  thou  bold  taster  of  delight, 

Who,  whilst  thou  should 'st  but  taste,  devour'st 
it  quite  ! 

Thou  bring' st  us  an  estate,  yet  leav'st  us  poor, 

By  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  ! 

The  joys  which  we  entire  should  wed, 
Come  deflowered  virgins  to  our  bed; 

Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee. 

For  joy,  like  wine,  kept  close  does  better  taste ; 

If  it  take  air  before,  its  spirits  waste. 

Hope  !  Fortune's  cheating  !•  ttery  ! 
Where  for  one  prize  an  hundred  blanks  there  be ; 
Fond  archer,  Hope  I  who  tak'st  thy  aim  so  far, 
That  still  or  short  or  wide  thine  arrows  are  ! 

Thin,  empty  cloud,  which  th'  eye  deceives 

With  shapes  that  our  own  fancy  gives  ! 
A  cloud,  which  gilt  and  painted  now  appears, 

But  must  drop  presently  in  tears  ! 
When  thy  false  beams  o'er  Reason's  lightprevail, 
By  ignes  fatui  for  north -stars  v,e  sail. 

Brother  of  Fear,  more  gayly  clad  ! 
The  merrier  foul  o'  th'  two,  yet  quite  as  madi 
I 
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Sire  of  Repentance !  child  of  fond  Desire ! 

That  blow'st  the  chymics',  and  the  lovers',  fire, 
Leading  them  still  insensibly'  on 
By;  the  strange  witchcraft  of  "  anon  !" 

By  thee  the  one  does  changing  Nature,  through 
Her  endless  labyrinths,  pursue  ; 

And  th'  other  chases  woman,  whilst  she  goes 

More  wavs  and  turns  than  hunted  Nature  knows. 


FOR  HOPE. 

HOPE  !  of  all  ills  that  men  endure, 
The  only  cheap  and  universal  cure  !        [health  ! 
Thou   captive's  freedom,  and  thou  sick  man's 
Thou  loser's  victory,  and  thou  beggar's  wealth ! 

Thou  manna,  which  from  Heaven  we  eat, 

To  every  taste  a  several  meat ! 
Thou  strong  retreat  I  thou  sure-entaiVd  estate, 
Which  nought  has  power  to  alienate  ! 
Thou  pleasant,  honest  flatterer  !  for  none 
Flatter  unhappy  men,  but  thou  alone  ! 

Hope  !  thou  first-fruits  of  happiness  ! 
Thou  gentle  dawning  of  a  bright  success  ! 
Thou  good  preparative,  without  which  our  joy 
Itoes  work  too  strong,  and,  whilst  it  euros,  de 
stroy  ! 

Who  out  of  Fortune's  reach  dost  stand, 

And  ait  a  blessing  still  in  hand  ! 
Whilst  thee,  her  earnest-money,  we  retain, 

We  certain  are  to  gain, 
Whether  she  her  bargain  break,  or  else  fulfil  ; 
Thou  only  good,  not  worse  for  ending  ill ! 

Brother  of  Faith !  'twixt  whom  and  thee 
The  joys  of  Heaven  and  Earth  divided  be  ! 
Though  Faith  be  heir,  and  have  the  fixt  estate, 
Thy  portion  yet  in  moveables  is  great. 

Happiness  itself 's  all  one 

In  thee,  or  in  possession  ! 
Only  the  future's  thine,  the  present  his  ! 

Thine's  the  mpre  hard  and  noble  bliss : 
Best  apprehender  of  our  joys  !  which  hast 
So  long  a  reach,  and  yet  canst  hold  so  fast ! 

Hope  !  thou  sad  lovers'  only  friend  ! 
Thou  Way,  that  may'st  dispute  it  with  the  End  ! 
For  love,  I  fear,  's  a  fruit  that  does  delight 
The  taste  itself  less  than  the  smell  and  sight, 

Fruition  more  deceitful  is 

Than  thou  canst  be,  when  thou  dost  miss; 
>Icn  leave  thee  by  obtaining,  and  straight  flee 

Some  other  way  again  to  thee ; 
And  that's  a  pleasant  country,  without  doubt, 
Tp  which  all  soon  return  that  trayel  out. 


LOPE'S  INGRATITUDE. 

J  T.ITTT.E  thought,  thou  fond  ingrateful  sin ! 

When  first  I  let  thee  in, 

And  gave  thee  but  a  part 

In  my  unwary  hea~  t, 

That  thou  would'st  e'er  have  grown 
So  false  or  strong  to  make  it  all  thine  own. 

At  mine  own  breast  with  care  I  fed  thee  still, 
Letting  thee  suck  thy  fill ; 
And  daintily  I  nourish'd  thee 
\Viih  idle  thpughts  and  poetry  ! 


What  ill  returns  dost  thou  allow ! — 
fed  thee  then,  and  thou  dost  starve  me  now. 

'here  was  a  time  when  thou  wast  cold  and  chill. 

Nor  hadst  the  power  of  doing  ill; 

Into  my  bosom  did  I  take 

This  frozen  and  benumbed  snake, 

Not  fearing  from  it  any  harm  ; 
But  now  it  stings  that  breast  which  made  it  warm. 

Vhat  cursed  weed's  this  Love!  but  one  grain  sow, 
And  the  whole  field  'twill  overgrow ; 
Straight  will  itchoak  up  and  devour 
Each  wholesome  herb  and  beauteous  flower  ! 
Nay,  unless  something  soon  I  do, 

Twill  kill,  1  fear,  my  very  laurel  too. 

5ut  now  all's  gone — I  now,  alas !  complain, 

Declare,  protest,  and  threat,  in  vain ; 

Since,  by  my  own  uriforc'd  consent, 

The  traitor  has  my  government, 

And  is  so  settled  in  the  throne, 
['hat  'twere  rebellion  now  to  claim  mine  own. 


THE  FRAILTY. 

[  KNOW  'tis  sordid,  and  'tis  low, 

(All  this  as  well  as  you  1  know) 

Which  I  so  hotly  now  pursue, 

(I  know  all  this  as  well  as  you) 

But,  whilst  this  cursed  flesh  I  bear, 
And  all  the  weakness  and  the  baseness  there, 
Alas  !  alas  !  it  will  be  always  so. 

In  vain,  exceedingly  in  vain, 
I  rage  sometimes,  and  bite  my  chain; 
Yet  to  what  purpose  do  I  bite 
With  teeth  which  ne'er  wijl  break  it  quite  I 
For,  if  the  chiefest  Christian  head 
Was  by  this  sturdy  tyrant  buffeted, 
What  wonder  is  it  if  weak  1  be  slain  ? 


COLDNESS. 

As  water  fluid  is,  till  it  dp  grow 

Solid  and  fixt  by  cold ; 
So  in  warm  seasons  Love  does  loosely  flow  ; 

Frost  only  can  it  hold  : 
A  woman's  rigour  and  disdain 
Does  his  swift  course  restrain. 

Though  constant  and  consistent  now  it  be, 
Yet,  when  kind  beams  appear, 

It  melts,  and  glides  apace  into  the  sea, 
And  loses  it  self  there. 

So  the  Sun's  amorous  play 

Kisses  the  ice  away. 

You  may  in  vulgar  Icves  find  always  this : 

But  my  substantial  love 
Of  a  mure  firm  and  perfect  nature  is  ; 

No  weathers  can  it  move  : 
Though  heat  dissolve  the  ice  again, 
The  crystal  solid  does  remain. 


ENJOYMENT. 

THEN  like  some  wealthy  island  thou  shalt  lip, 
And  like  the  sea  about  it,  I  j 
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Thou,  like  fair  Albion  to  the  sailor's  sight, 
Spreading- her  beauteous  bosom  all  in  white; 

Like  the  kind  Ocean  I  will  be, 
With  loving  arms  for  ever  clasping  thee. 
But  I'll  embrace  thee  gentlierfar  than  so; 

As  their  fresh  banks  soft  rivers  do-: 
Nor  sha<l  the  proudest,  planet  boast  a  power 
Of  making  my  full  love  to  ebb  one  hour  j 

It  never  dry  or  low  can  prove, 
Whilst,  thy  unwasted  fountain  feeds  my  love. 

Such  heat  and  vigour  shall  our  kisses  bear, 

As  if  li'te  duvfcs  w'  engender 'd  there  : 
NO  b  >«nd  nor  rule  my  pleasures  shall  endure, 
In  love  there's  none  too  much  an   epicure : 

Nought  shall  my  hands  or  lips  control ; 
Til  kiss  thee  through,  I'll  kiss  thy  very  soul. 
Yet  nothing  but  the  Night  our  sports  shall  know ; 

Night,  that's  both  blind  and  silent  too  ! 
Alpheus  found  not  a  more  secret  trace, 
His  lov'd  Sicanian  fountain  to  embrace, 

Creeping  so  far  beneath  the  sea, 
Than  I  will  do  t'enjoy  and  feast  on  thee. 

Men,  out  of  wisdom  ;  women,  out  of  pride, 
The  pleasant  thefts  of  love  do  hide : 

That  may  secure  thee  ;  but  thou  'ast  yet  from  me 

A  more  infallible  security  ; 

For  there's  no  danger  I  should  tell 

The  joys  which  are  to  me  unspeakable. 


SLEEP. 

IN  varn,  thou  drowsy  god !  I  thee  invoke ; 
For  thou,  who  dost  from  fumes  arise — 
Thou,  who  man's  soul  dost  overshade 
With  a  thick  cloud  by  vapours  made — 

Canst  have  no  power  to  shut  his  eyes, 

Or  passage  of  his  spirits  to  choke, 

Whose  flame's  so  pure  that  it  sends  up  no  smoke. 

Yet  how  do  tears  but  from  such  vapours  rise  ? 
Tears,  that  bewinter  all  my  year  ? 
The  fate  of  Egypt  T  sustain, 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain, 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear ; 

But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below. 

Thou,  who  dost  men  (as  nights  to  colours  do) 
Bring  all  to  an  equality ! 
Come,  thou  just  god !  and  equal  me 
Awhile  to  my  disdainful  She : 
In  that  condition  let  me  lie, 

Till  Love  does  me  the  favour  shew: 
Love  equals  all  a  better  way  than  you. 

Then  never  more  shalt  thou  b'  invok'd  by  me  ; 
Watchful  as  spirits  and  gods  I'll  prove : 
Let  her  but  grant,  and  then  will  I 
Thee  and  thy  kinsman  Death  defy ; 
For,  betwixt  thee  and  them  that  love, 

Never  will  an  agreement  be ; 
Thou  scorn' st  th'  unhappj',  and  the  happy, thee! 


BE4UTY. 

BEAUTY  !  thou  wild  fantastic  ape, 

Who  dost  in  every  country  change  thy  shape ! 


Here  black,  there  broun,  here  tawny,  and  there 

white ; 
Thou  flatterer !  which  comply* st  with  every  sight ! 

Thou  Babel,  which  confound'st  the  eye 
With  unintelligible  variety ! 

Who  hast  no  certain  what,  nor  where  ; 
But  vary'st  still,  and  dost  thyself  declare 

Inconstant,  as  thy  she-professors  are. 

Beauty  !  Love's  scene  and  masquerade, 
So  gay  by  well-plac'd  lights  and  distance  made  ; 
False  coin,  with  which  th'impostor  cheats  us  still  j 
The  stamp  and  colour  good,  but 'metal  ill ! 

Which  light  or  base  we  find,  when  we 
Weigh  by  enjoyment,  and  examine  thee  ! 

For,  though  thy  being  be  but  show, 
*Tis  chiefly  night  which  men  to  thee  allow  : 
And  chuse  t'enjoy  thee,  when  thou  least  art  Thou. 

Beauty  !  thou  active,  passive  ill ! 
Wrhich  dy'st  thyself  as  fast  as  thou  dost  kill ! 
Thou  tulip,  who  thy  stock  in  paint  dost  waste, 
Neither  for  physic  good,  nor  smell,  nor  taste. 

Beauty!  whose  flames  but  meteors  are, 
Short-liv'd  and  low,  though  thou  would'st  seem 
a  star ; 

WTho  dar'st  not  thine  own  home  descry, 
Pretending  to  dwell  richly  in  the  eye, 
When  thou,  alas  !"  dost  in  the  fancy  lie. 

Beauty  !  whose  conquests  still  are  made 
O'er  hearts  by  cowards  kept,  or  else  betray'd  ; 
Weak  victor !  who  thyself  destroy'd  must  be 
When  Sickness  storms,  or  Time  besieges  thee  \ 

Thou  unwholesome  thaw  to  frozen  age  ! 
Thou  strong  wine,  which  youth's  fever  dost  en- 
rage! 

Thou  tyrant,  which  leav'st  no  man  free ! 
Thou  subtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  safe  can  be  ! 
Thou  murderer,  which  hast  kill'd,  and  devil,  which 
would'st  damn  me ! 


THE  PARTING. 

As  men  in  Greenland  left  beheld  the  Sun 

From  their  horizon  run, 

And  thought  upon  the  sad  half-year 
Of  cold  and  darkness  they  must  suft'er  there  t 

So  on  my  parting  mistress  did  I  look  j 

With  such  swoln  eyes  my  farewell  took  : 
Ah,  my  fair  star  !  said  I ; 

Ah,  those  blest  lands  to  which  bright  Thou  dost 
fly! 

In  vain  the  men  of  learning  comfort  me, 
And  say  I  'm  in  a  warm  degree; 
Say  what  they  please,  I  say  and  swear ' 

'Tis  beyond  eighty  at  least,  if  you  're  not  here. 

It  is,  it  is;   I  tremble  with  the  frost, 

And  know  that  I  the  day  have  lost ; 

And  those  wild  things  which  men  they  call, 

I  find  to  be  but  bears  or  foxes  all. 

Return,  return,  gay  planet  of  mine  East, 
Of  all  that  shines  thou  much  the  best ! 
And,  as  thou  now  descend 'st  to  sea, 

More  fair  and  fresh  rise  up  from  thence  to  me ! 

Thou,  who  in  many  a  propriety, 
So  truly  art  the  Sun  to  uie, 
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Add  one  more  likeness  (which  I'm  sure  you 

can) 
And  let  me  and  my  sun  beget  a  man ! 


MY  PICTURE. 

HERE,  take  my  likeness  with  you,  whilst  'tis  so ; 
For,  when  from  hence  yon  go, 
The  next  Sun's  rising  will  behold 
Me  pale,  and  lean,  and  old: 
The  man  who  did  this  picture  draw, 

Will  swear  next  day  my  face  he  never  saw. 

I  really  believe,  within  a  while; 
If  you  upon  this  shadow  smile, 
Your  presence  will  such  vigour  give, 
(Your   presence,    which  makes   all  things 

live!) 
And  absence  so  much  alter  me, 

This  will  the  substance,  I  the  shadow,  be. 

When  from  your  well-wrought  cabinet  you  take  it 
And  your  bright  looks  awake  it, 
Ah  !   be  not  frighted  if  you  see 
The  new-soul'd  picture  gaze  on  thee 
And  hear  it  breathe  a  sigh  or  two; 

For  those  are  the  first  things  that  it  will  do. 

My  rival-image  will  be  then  thought  blest, 
And  laugh  at  me  as  dispossest ; 
But  thou,  who  (if  I  know  thee  right) 
P  th'  substance  dost  not  much  delight, 
Wilt  rather  send  again  for  me, 
Who  then  shall  but  my  picture's  picture  be. 


THE  CONCEALMENT. 

No;  to  what  purpose  should  I  speak? 

No,  wretched  heart !  swell  .till  you  break. 

She  cannot  love  me  if  she  would ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  'twere  pity  that  she  should. 

N6 ;  to  the  grave  thy  sorrows  bear ; 

As  silent  as  they  will  be  there  : 
Since  that  lov'd  hand  this  mortal  wound  does  give , 

So  handsomely  the  thing  contrive, 

That  she  may  guiltless  of  it  live; 

So  perish,  that  her  killing  thee 
May  a  chance-medley,  and  no  murder,  be, 

'Tis  nobler  much  for  me,  that  I 

By  her  beauty,  not  her  anger,  die: 

This  will  look  justly,  and  become 
An  execution ;  that  a  martyrdom. 

The  censuring  world  will  ne'er  refrain 

From  judging  men  by  thunder  slain. 
She  must  be  angry,  sure,  if  I  should  be 

So  bold  to  ask  her  to  make  me, 

By  being  her's,  happier  than  she  ! 

I  will  not ;   'tis  a  milder  fate 
To  fall  by  her  not  loving,  than  her  hate. 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  1  fear, 

Will  ominous  to  her  appear  ; 

When,  sound  in  every  other  part, 
Her  sacrifice  is  found  without  an  heart; 

For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death  ' 

Shall  sigh  qnt  that  too  with  my  breath. 


Then  shall  the  world  my  noble  ruin  see, 
Some  pity  and  some  envy  me  ; 
Then  she  herself,  the  mighty  she, 
Shall  grace  my  funerals  with  this  truth ; 
'  'Twas  only  love  destroy'd  the  gentle  youth  !'» 


THE  MONOPOLY. 

WHAT  mines  of  sulphur  in  my  breast  do  lie, 
That  feed  th'  eternal  burnings  of  my  heart ! 
Not  Etna  flames  more  fierce  or  constantly, 
The  sounding  shop  of  Vulcan's  smoky  art : 

Vulcan  his  shop  has  placed  there. 

And  Cupid's  forge  is  set-up  here. 

Here  all  those  arrows'  mortal  heads  are  marie, 
That  fly  so  thick  unseen  through  yielding  air  j 
The  Cyclops  here,  which  labour  at  the  trade, 
Are  Jealousy,  Fear,  Sadness,  and  Despair. 

Ah,  cruel  god  !  and  why  to  me 

Gave  you  this  curs'd  monopoly  ? 
I  have  the  trouble,  not  the  gains,  of  it : — 
Give  me  but  the  disposal  of  one  dart, 
And  then  (I  '11  ask  no  other  benefit) 
Heat  as  you  please  your  furnace  in  my  heart ; 

So  sweet's  revenge  to  me,  that  I 

Upon  my  foe  would  gladly  die. 

Deep  into  her  bosom  would  I  strike  the  dart, 
Deeper  than  woman  e'er  was  struck  by  thee ; 
Thou  giv'st  them  small  wounds,  and  so  far  fron$ 

th'  heart, 
They  flutter  still  about,  inconstantly : 

Curse  on  thy  goodness,  whom  we  find 

Civil  to  none  but  woman-kind  ! 

Vain  god  !  who  women  dost  thyself  adore ! 

Their  wounded  hearts  do  still  retain  the  power$ 

To  travel  and  to  wander,  as  before : 

Thy  broken  arrows  'twixt  that  sex  and  ours 
So  unjustly  are  distributed, 
They  take  the  feathers,  we  the  head. 


THE  DISTANCE. 

I'VE  followed  thee  a  year,  at  least, 
And  never  stopp'd  myself  to  rest; 
But  yet  can  thee  o'ertake  no  more 

Than  this  day  can  the  day  that  went  before. 

In  this  our  fortunes  equal  prove 
To  stars,  which  govern  them  above ; 
Our  stars,  that  move  for  ever  round, 

With  the  same  distance  still  betwixt  them  found, 
In  vain,  alas  !  in  vain  I  strive 
The  wheel  of  Fate  faster  to  drive ; 
Since,  if  around  it  swiftlier  fly, 

She  in  it  mends  her  pace  as  much  as  I. 

Hearts  by  Love  strangely  shuffled  are, 
That  there  can  never  meet  a  pair ! 
Tamelier  than  worms  are  lovers  slain  ! 
The  wounded  heart  ne'er  turns  to  wound  again. 


THE  INCREASE. 

1  THOUGHT,  I'll  swear,  I  could  have  Ipv'd  no  more 
Than  I  had  done  before : 


LOVE'S  VISIBILITY...LOOKING  ON  HIS  MISTRESS. 
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But  you  as  easily  might  account, 
Till  to  the  top  of  numbers  you  amount, 

As  cast  up  my  love's  score. 

Ten  thousand  millions  was  the  sum  ; 
Millions  of  endless  millions  are  to  come. 

I'm  sure  her  beauties  cannot  greater  grow  j 

Why  should  my  love  do  so  ? 

A  real  cause  at  first  did  move ; 
)But  mine  own  fancy  now  drives  on  my  love, 

With  shadows  from  itself  that  flow. 

My  love,  as  we  in  numbers  see, 
By  cyphers  is  increas'd  eternally. 
So'  the  new-made  and  untry'd  spheres  above 

Took  their  first  turn  from  th'  hand  of  Jove  ; 

But  are,  since  that  beginning,  found 
By  their  own  forms  to  move  for  ever  round. 

All  violent  motions  short  do  prove  ; 

But,  by  the  length,  'tis  plain  to  see 
That  love's  a  motion  natural  to  me. 


LOPE'S  VISIBILITY. 

WITH  much  of  pain,  and  all  the  art  I  knew, 

Have  I  endeavour'd  hitherto 
To  hide  my  love,  and  yet  all  will  not  do. 

The  world  perceives  it,  and,  it  may  be,  she ; 

•Though  so  discreet  and  good  she  be, 
By  hiding  it,  to  teach  that  skill  to  me. 

Men  without  love  have  oft  so  cunning  grown, 

That  something  like  it  they  have  shown; 
But  none  who  had  it  ever  seem'd  t'have  none. 

Lo\Te's  of  a  strangely  open,  simple  kind> 

Cari  no  arts  or  disguises  find, 
But  thinks  none  sees  it  'cause  itself  is  blind. 

The  very  eye  betrays  our  inward  smart : 

Love  of  himself  left  there  a  part, 
When  through  it  he  past  into  the  heart. 

Or  if  by  chance  the  face  betray  not  it, 

But  keep  the  secret  wisely,  yet, 
Like  drunkenness,  into  the  tongue  'twill  get: 


LOOKING  ON,  JND  DISCOURSING 
WITH,  HIS  MISTRESS. 

1  HESE  full  two  hours  now  have  I  gazing  been, 
What  comfort  by  it  can  I  gain  ? 

To  look  on  Heaven  with  mighty  gulphs  between 
Wras  the  great  miser's  greatest  pain  ; 
So  near  was  he  to  Heaven's  delight, 
As  with  the  blest  converse  he  might, 

Vet  could  not  get  one  drop  of  water  by  't. 

Ah  wretch !  I  seem  to  touch  her  now ;  but,  oh, 
What  boundless  spaces  do  us  part ! 

Fortune,  and  friends, and  all  Earth's  empty  show 
My  lowness,  and  her  high  desert: 

But  these  might  conquerable  prove  ; 

Nothing  does  me  so  far  remove, 

As  her  hard  soul's  aversion  from  my  love. 

So  travellers,  that  lose  their  way  by  night, 
If  from  afar  they  chance  t'  espy 

Th'uncertain  glimmerings  of  a  taper's  light, 
Take  flattering  hopes,  and  think  it  nigh; 
Till,  wearied  with  the  fruitless  pain, 
They  sit  them  down,  and  weep  in  vain, 

Awl  there  i»  darkness  and  despair  remain. 


RESOLFED  TO  LOFE. 

[  WONDER  what  the  grave  and  wise 

Think  of  all  us  that  love  ; 
Whether  our  pretty  fooleries 

Their  mirth  or  anger  move : 
They  understand  not  breath  that  words  does  want 4, 
Our  sighs  to  them  are  insignificant. 

One  of  them  saw  me,  th'  other  day, 

Touch  the  dear  hand  which  I  admire  j 

My  soul  was  melting  straight  away, 
And  dropt  before  the  fire  : 

This  silly  wise-man,  who  pretends  to  know, 

Ask'd  why  I  look'd  so  pale,  and  trembled  so  ? 

Another,  from  my  mistress'  door 

Saw  me  with  eyes  all  wat'ry  come  J 

Nor  could  the  hidden  cause  explore, 

But  thought  some  smoke  was  in  the  room  : 

Such  ignorance  from  unwounded  learning  came ; 

He  knew  tears  made  by  smoke,  but  not  by  flame. 

If  learn'd  in  other  things  you  be, 

And  have  in  love  no  skill, 
For  God's1  pake  keep  your  arts  from  me'i 

For  I'll  be  ignorant  still : 
Study  or  action  others  may  embrace ; 
My  love's  my  business,  and  my  books  her  face. 

These  are  but  trifles,  I  confess, 

WTiichme,  weak  mortal !  move; 

Nor  is  your  busy  seriousness 
Less  trifling  than  my  love  : 

The  wisest  king,  who  from  his  sacred  breast 

Pronounc'd  all  vanity,  chose  it  for  the  best. 

MY  FATE. 

Go  bid  the  needle  his  dear  North  forsake, 

To  which  with  trembling-  reverence  it  does 
bend ; 

Go  bid  the  stones  a. journey  upwards  make ; 

Go  bid  th'ambitious  flame  no  more  ascend: 

And,  when  these  false  to  their  old  motions  prove, 

Then  shall  I  cease  thee,  thee  alone,  to  love. 

The  fast-link'd  chain  of  everlasting  Fate 

Does  nothing  tie  more  strong  than  me  to  you  i 

My  fixt  love  hangs  not  on  your  love  or  hate, 
But  will  be  still  the  same,  whate'er  you  <lo; 

You  cannot  kill  my  love  with  your  disdain : 

Wound  it  you  may,  and  make  it  live  in  pain. 

Me,  mine  example,  let  the  Stoics  use, 

Their  sad  and  cruel  doctrine  to  maintain; 

Let  all  predestinators  me  produce, 

Who  struggle  with  eternal  bonds  in  vain: 

This  fire  I'm  born  to — but  'tis  she  must  tell, 

Whether 't  be  beams  of  Heaven  or  flames  of  HelL 

You,  who  men's  fortunes  in  their  faces  read, 
To  find  out  mine,  look  not,  alas  !  on  me  £ 

But  mark  her  face,  and  all  the  features  heed  j 
For  only  there  is  writ  my  destiny  : 

Or,  if  stars  show  it,  gaze  not  on  the  skies 

But  study  the  astrology  of  her  eyes. 

If  thou  find  there  kind  and  propitious  rays. 

What  Mars  or  Saturn  threaten  I'll  not  fear; 

F  well  believe  the  fate  of  mortal  days 

Is  writ  in  Heaven;  but  oh,  my  heaven  istheie. 

What  can  men  learn  from  stars  they  scarce  can 
see? 

Tv,-o  great  lights  rule  the  world,  and  her  two  m'^ 
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COWLEY'S  POEMS, 


THE  HEART-BREAKING. 


IT  gave  a  piteous  groan,  and  so  it  broke  ; 
In  vain  it  something  would  have  spoke : 
The  love  within  too  strong  for't  was, 

Like  poison  put  into  a  Venice-glass. 

1  thought  that  this  some  remedy  might  prove ; 
But  oh,  the  mighty  serpent  Love, 
Cut  by  this  chance  in  pieces  small, 

In  all  still  liv'd,  and  still  it  stung  in  all. 

And  now,  alas  !  each  little  broken  part 

Feels  the  whole  pain  of  all  my  heart; 

And  every  smallest  comer  still 
Lives  with  that  torment  which  the  whole  did  kill 
Even  so  rude  armies,  when  the  field  they  quit, 

And  into  several  quarters  get ; 

Each  troop  does  spoil  and  ruin  more 
Than  all  join'd  in  one  body  did  before. 

How  many  loves  reign  in  my  bosom  now  ! 
How  many  loves,  yet  all  of  you ! 
Thus  have  I  chang'd  with  evil  fate 
My  monarch-love  into  a  tyrant- state. 


THE  USURPATION. 

THOU  'adst  to  my  soul  no  title  or  pretence; 

I  was  mine  own,  and  free, 

Till  I  had  given  myself  to  thee  ; 
But  thou  hast  kept  me  slave  and  prisoner  since. 

Well,  since  so  insolent  thou'rt  grown, 
Fond  tyrant !   I'll  depose  thee  from  thy  throne; 
Such  outrages  must  riot  admitted  be 

In  an  elective  monarchy. 

Part  of  my  heart  by  gift  did  to  thee  fall ; 

My  country,  kindred,  and  my  best 

Acquaintance,  were  to  share  the  rest ; 
But  thou,  their  covetous  neighbour,  draw'st  out 
all: 

Nay  more;  thou  mak'st  me  worship  thee, 
And  would'st  the  rule  of  my  religion  be: 
Did  ever  tyrant  claim  such  power  as  you, 

To  be  both  emperor  and  pope  too  ? 

The  public  miseries,  and  my  private  fate, 

Deserve  some  tears;  but  greedy  thou 

(Insatiate  maid  \ )  wilt  not  allow 
That  I  one  drop  from  thee  should  alienate : 

Nor  wilt  thou  grant  my  sins  a  part, 
Though  the  sole  cause  of  most  of  them  thou  art; 
Counting  my  tears  thy  tribute  and  thy  due, 

Since  first  mine  eyes  I  gave  to  you. 

Thou  all  my  joys  and  all  my  hopes  dost  claim  ; 

Thou  ragest  like  a  fire  in  me, 

Converting  all  things- jnto  thee ; 
Nought  can  resist,  or  not  increase  the  flame  : 

Nay,  every  grief  and  every  fear 
Thou  dost  devour,  unless  thy  stamp  it  bear : 
Thy  presence,  like  the  crowned  basilisk's  breath, 

All  other  serpents  puts  to  death. 
As  men  in  Hell  are  from  diseases  free, 

So  from  all  other  ills  am  I ; 

Free  from  their  known  formality :     7: 
But  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee  ! 

Alas,  alas !  1  hope  in  vain 

My  conquer'd  soul  from  out  thine  hands  to  gain  ; 
Since  all  the  natives  there  thou  'ast  overthrown, 

And  planted  garrisons  of  thine  own. 


MAIDENHEAD. 

THOTT  worst  estate  ev'n  pf  the  sex  that 's  worst  j 
Therefore  by  Nature  made  at  first 
T'  attend  the  weakness  of  our  birth! 

Slight  outward  curtain  to  the  nuptial  bed ! 

Thou  case  to  buildings  not  yet  finished  ! 
Who,  like  the  centre  of  the  Earth, 
Dost  heaviest  things  attract  to  thee, 

Though  thou  a  point  imaginary  be  ! 

A  thing  God  thought  for  mankind  so  unfit, 

That  his  first  blessing  ruin'd  it. 

Cold,  frozen  nurse  of  fiercest  fires  ! 
Who,  like  the  parched  plains  of  Afric's  sand, 
(A  sterile,  and  a  wild  unlovely  land  !) 

Art  always  scorch'd  with  hot  desires, 

Yet  barren  quite,  didst  thou  nothing 
Monsters  and  serpents  forth  thyself  to  sting ! 

Thou  that  bewitchest  men,  whilst  thou  dost  dwell 

Like  a  close  conjurer  in  his  cell, 

And  fear'st  the  day's  discovering  eye ! 
No  wonder 'tis  at  all  that  thou  should' st  be 
Such  tedious  and  unpleasant  company, 

Who  liv'st  so  melaneholily  ! 

Thou  thing  of  subtile,  slippery  kind, 
Which  women  lose,  and  yet  no  man  can  find  ! 

Although  I  think  thou  never  found  wilt  be, 
Yet  I  'm  resolv'd  to  search  for  thee ; 
The  search  itself  rewards  the  pains : 

So,  though  the  chymic  his  gi-eat  secret  miss, 

(For  neither  it  in  art  nor  Nature  is) 

Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains  ; 

And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 

With  good  unsought  experiments  by  the  waj-. 

Say  what  thou  wilt,  chastity  is  no  more 

Thee,  than  a  porter  is  his  door. 

In  vain  to  honour  they  pretend,  [walls  ; 
Who  guard  themselves  with  ramparts  and  witk 
Them  onljr  Fame  the  truly  valiant  calls, 

Who  can  an  open  breach  defend. 

Of  thy  quick  loss  can  be  no  doubt, 
Within  so  hated,  and  so  lov'd  without* 


IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

IMPOSSIBILITIES  !  oh  no,  there  's  none ; 

Could  mine  bring  thy  heart  captive  home, 
As  easily  other  dangers  were  o'erthrown, 

As  Cassar,  after  vanquish'd  Rome, 
His  little  Asian  foes  did  overcome. 

True  lovers  oft  by  Fortune  are  envied ; 

Oft  Earth  and  Hell  against  them  strive  ; 
But  Providence  engages  on  their  side, 

And  a  good  end  at  last  does  give : 
A.t  last,  just  men  and  lovers  always  thrive. 

As  stars  (not  powerful  else)  when  they  conjom, 
Change,  as  they  please,  the  world's  estate; 

So  thy  heart  in  conjunction  with  mine 
Shall  our  own  fortunes  regulate; 

And  to  our  stars  themselves  prescribe  a  fate, 

Twould  grieve  me  much  to  find  some  bold  ro* 
mance, 

That  should  two  kind  examples  shew, 
Which  before  us  in  wonders  did  advance ; 

Not  that  I  thought  that  story  true, 
3 ut  none  should  fancy  wore,  than  I  would  dt* 


SILENCE...THE  DISSEMBLER. 


Through  spite  of  our  worst  enemies,  thy  friends; 

Through  local  banishment  from  thee;     [ends, 
Through^  the  loud  thoughts  of  less-concerning 

As  easy  shall  my  passage  be, 
As  was  the  amorous  youth's  o'er  Helle's  sea : 

Irt  vain  the  winds,  in  vain  the  billows,  roar  ; 

In  vain  the  stars  their  aid  deny'd  ; 
He  saw  the  Sestian  tower  on  th>  other  shore  : 

Shall  th'  Hellespont  our  loves  divide  ? 
No,  not  the  Atlantic  ocean's  boundless  tide. 

Such  seas  betwixt  us  easily  conquer' d  are ; 

But,  gentle  maid !  do  not  deny 
To  let  thy  beams  shine  on  me  from  afar  ; 

And  still  the  taper  let  me  espy : 
For,  when  thy  light  goes  out,  i  sink  and  die. 


SILENCE. 

CURSE  on  this  tongue,thathas  my  heart  betray'd, 

And  his  great  secret  open  laid  ! 

For,  of  all  persons,  chiefly  she 

Should  not  the  ills  1  suffer  know; 

Since  'tis  a  thing  might  dangerous  grow, 

Only  in  her  to  pity  me  : 
Since  'tis  for  me  to  lose  my  life  more  fit, 
Than  'tis  for  her  to  save  and  ransom  it. 

Ah  !  never  more  shall  thy  unwilling  ear 

My  helpless  story  hear; 

Discourse  and  talk  awake  does  keep 

The  rude  unquiet  pain 

That  in  my  breast  does  reign ; 

Silence  perhaps  may  make  it  sleep  : 
I  '11  bind  that  sore  up  I  did  ill  reveal ; 
The  wound,  if  once  it  close,  may  chance  to  heal. 

Jfo,  'twill  ne'er  heal ;  my  love  will  never  die, 

Though  it  should  speechless  lie. 

A  river,  ere  it  meet  the  sea, 

As  well  might  stay  its  source, 

As  my  love  can  his  course, 

Unless  it  join  and  mix  with  thee : 
If  any  end  or  stop  of  it  be  found, 
We   know  the  flood  runs  still,    though  under 
ground. 


THE  DISSEMBLER. 

UNHURT,  untouch'd,  did  I  complain, 

And  terrify'd  all  others  with  the  pain : 

But  now  I  fed  the  mighty  evil ; 

Ah  !  there  's  no  fooling  with  the  Devil ! 
So,  wanton  men,  whilst  others  they  would  fright, 

Themselves  have  met  a  real  sprite. 

I  thought,  I '11  swear,  an  handsome  lye 
Had  been  no  sin  at  all  in  poetry ; 
But  nOw  I  suffer  an  arrest, 
For  words  were  spoke  by  me  in  jest. 
Dull,  sottish  god  of  love  !  and  can  it  be 
Thou  understahd'st  not  raillery  ? 

Darts,  and  wounds,  and  flame,  and  heat, 
I  nam'd  but  for  the  rhyme,  or  the  conceit; 

Nor  meant  my  verse  should  raised  be 

To  tlvs  sad  fame  of  prophesy  : 
Truth  gives  a  dull  propriety  to  my  style, 

And  all  the  metaphors  does  spoil. 


In  things  where  fancy  much  does  reign, 
'Tis  dangerous  too  cunningly  to  feign  • 

The  play  at  last  a  truth  does  grow, 

And  custom  iuto  Nature  go : 
By  this  curst  art  of  begging  I  became 

Lame,  with  counterfeiting  lame. 

My  lines  of  amorous  desire 
I  wrote  to  kindle  and  blow  others'  firp  ; 

And  'twas  a  barbarous  delight 

My  fancy  promis'd  from  the  sight : 
But  now,  by  love,  the  mighty  Phalaris,  I 

My  burning  Bull  the  first  do  try. 


THE  INCONSTANT. 

I  NEVER  yet  could  see  that  face 

Which  had  no  dart  for  me; 
From  fifteen  years,  to  fifty's  space, 

They  all  victorious  be. 

Love,  thou  'rt  a  devil,  if  I  may  call  thee  one  j 
For  sure  in  me  thy  name  is  Legion. 

Colour,  or  shape,  good  limbs,  or  face, 

Goodness,  or  wit,  in  all  I  find; 
In  motion  or  in  speech  a  grace  ; 

If  all  fail,  yet  'tis  woman-kind  ; 
And  I  'm  so  weak,  the  pistol  need  not  be 
Double  or  treble  charged  to  murder  me. 

If  tall,  the  name  of  Proper  slays  ; 

If  fair,  she  's  pleasant  as  the  light  j 
If  low,  her  prettiness  does  please ; 

If  black,  what  lover  loves  not  night? 
If  yellow-hair'd,  I  love,  lest  it  should  be 
Th'  excuse  to  others  for  not  loving  me. 

The  fat,  like  plenty,  fills  my  heart ; 

The  lean,  with  love  makes  me  too  so : 
If  straight,  her  body's  Cupid's  dart 
To  me ;  if  crooked,  'tis  his  bow : 
Nay,  age  itself  does  me  to  rage  incline, 
And  strength  to  women  gives,  as  well  as  wine. 
Just  half  as  large  a  r*.  Charity 

My  richly-landed  Love's  become; 
And,  judg'd  aright,  is  Constancy, 

Though  it  take  up  a  larger  room : 
Him,  who  loves  always  one,  why  should  they  calf 
More  constant  than  the  man  loves  always  all  ? 

Thus  with  unwearied  \Vings  I  flee 

Through  all  Love's  gardens  and  his  fields  ; 
And,  like  the  wise,  industrious  bee, 
No  weed  but  honey  to  me  yields! 
Honey  still  spent  this  diligence  still  supplies, 
Though  I  return  notliome  with  laden  thighs. 

My  soul  at  first  indeed  did  prove 

Of  pretty  strength  against  a  dart, 
T 11  I  this  habit  got  of  love  ; 

But  my  consum'd  and  wasted  neart, 
Once  burnt  to  tinder  with  a  strong  desire, 
Since  that,  by  every  spark  is  set  on  fire. 


THE  CONSTANT. 

GREAT  and  wise  conqueror,  who,  where'er 
Thou  com'st,  dost  fortify,  and  settle  there ! 
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Who  canst  defend  as  well  as  get, 
And  never  hadst  one  quarter  beat-up  yet  ; 

Now  thou  art  in,  thou  ne'er  wilt  part 

With  one  inch  of  my  vanquish'd  heart ; 
For,  since  thou  took'st  it  by  assault  from  me, 
'Tis  garrison'd  so  strong  with  thoughts  of  thee 

It  fears  no  beauteous  enemy. 

Had  thy  charming  strength  been  less, 
I  'ad  serv'd  ere  this  an  hundred  mistresses : 

I  'm  better  thus,  nor  would  compound 
To  leave  my  prison  to  be  a  vagabond  ; 

A  prison  in  which  I  still  would  be, 

Though  every  door  stood  ope  to  me. 
In  spite  both  of  thy  coldness  and  thy  pride, 
All  love  is  marriage  on  thy  lover's  side, 

For  only  death  can  them  divide. 

Close,  narrow  chain,  yet  soft  and  kind 
As  that  which  spirits  above  to  good  does  bind, 

Gentle  and  sweet  Necessity, 
Which  does  not  force,  but  guide,  our  liberty ! 

Your  love  on  me  were  spent  in  vain, 

Since  my  love  still  could  but  remain 
Just  as  it  is  ;  for  what,  alas  !  can  be 
Added  to  that  which  hath  infinity 

Both  in  extent  and  quality  ? 


HER  NAME. 

WITH  more  than  Jewish  reverence  as  yet 

Do  1  the  sacred  name  conceal ; 
When,  ye  kind  stars,  ah  when  will  it  be  fit 

This  gentle  mystery  to  reveal  ? 
When  will  our  love  be  nam'd,  and  we  possess 
That  christening  as  a  badge  of  happiness  ? 

So  bold  as  yet  no  verse  6f  mine  has  been, 

T6  wear  that  gem  on  any  line; 
Kor,  till  the  happy  nuptial  Muse  be  seen, 

Shall  any  stanza  with  it  shine. 
Rest,  mighty  name !  till  then;  for  thou  must  be 
Laid  down  by  her,  ere  taken  up  by  me. 

Then  all  the  fields  and  woods  shall  with  it  ring; 

Then  Echo's  burthen  it  shall  be ; 
Then  all  the  birds  in  several  notes  shall  sing, 

And  all  the  rivers  murmur,  thee; 
Then  every  wind  the  sound  shall  upwards  bear, 
And  softly  whisper  't  to  some  angel's  ear. 

Then  shall  thy  name  through  all  my  verse  be 
spread, 

Thick  as  the  flowers  in  meadows  lie, 
And,   when  in  future  times  they  shall  be  read, 

(As  sure,  I  think,  they  will  not,  die) 
If  any  critic  doubt  that  they  be  mine, 
Men  by  that  stamp  shall  quickly  know  the  6oin. 

Meanwhile  I  will  not  dare  to  make  a  name 

To  represent  thee  by; 
Adam  (God'snomenclator)  could  not  frame 

One  that  enough  should  signify : 
Astrea  or  Cel  a  as  unfit  would  prove 
for  thee,  as  'tis  to  call  the  Deity  Jove, 


WEEPING. 

SBE  where  she  sits,  and  in  what  comely  wise 
Drops  tears  more  fair  than  others'  eyes  ! 


Ah,  charming  maid !  let  not  Ill-fortune  sec 
Th1  attire  thy  sorrow  wears, 
Nor  know  the  beauty  of  thy  tears; 

For  she  '11  still  come  to  dress  herself  in  thee. 

As  stars  reflect  on  waters,  so  I  spy 
In  every  drop,  methinks,  her  eye. 

The  baby,  which  lives  there,  and  always  plays 
In  that  illustrious  sphere, 
Like  a  Narcissus  does  appear, 

Whilst  in  his  flood  the  lovely  boy  did  gaze. 

Ne'er  yet  did  I  behold  such  glorious  weather, 
As  this  sun-shine  and  rain  together. 

Pray  Heaven  her  forehead,  that  pure  hill  of  snow, 
(For  some  such  fountain  we  must  find, 
To  waters  of  so  fair  a  kind) 

Melt  not,  to  feed  that  beauteous  stream  below  I 

Ah,  mighty  Love !  that  it  were  inward  heat 
Which  made  this  precious  limbeck  sweat  I 

But  what,  alas  !  ah,  what  does  it  avail, 
That  she  weeps  tears  so  wondrous  cold, 
As  scarce  the  ass's  hoof  can  hold, 

So  cold,  that  I  admire  they  fall  not  hail.? 


DISCRETION. 

DISCREET  !  what  means  this  word  discreet  ? 

A  curse  on  all  discretion  ! 
This  barbarous  term  you  will  not  meet 

In  all  Love's  lexicon. 

Jointure,  portion,  gold,  estate, 

Houses,  household-stuff,  or  land, 

(The  low  conveniences  of  Fate) 

Are  Greek  no  lovers  understand. 

Believe  me,  beauteous  one  !  when  lote 

Enters  into  a  breast. 
The  two  first  things  it  does  remove 

Are  friends  and  interests. 

Passion  's  half  blind,  nor  can  endure. 

The  careful,  scrupulous  eyes; 
Or  else  I  could  not  love,  I  'm  sure, 

One  who  in  love  were  wise. 

Men,  in  such  tempests  tost  about, 

Will,  without  grief  or  pain, 
Cast  all  their  goods  and  riches  out, 

Themselves  their  port  to  gain. 

As  well  might  martyrs,  who  do  choose 

That  sacred  death  to  take, 
Mourn  for  the  cloaths  which  they  must  lose, 

When  they  're  bound  naked  to  the  stake^ 


THE  WAITING-MAID. 

THY  Maid!  ah!  find  some  noWer  them* 
Whereon  thy  doubts  to  place  ; 

Nor  by  a  low  suspect  blaspheme 
The  glories  of  thy  face. 

Alas!  she  makes  thee  shine  so  fair, 

So  exquisitely  bright, 
That  her  dim  lamp  must  disappear 

Before  thy  potent  light. 

Three  hours  each  morn  in  dressing  thee 

Maliciously  are  spent; 
And  make  that  beauty  tyranny, 

That  's  else  a  civil  government* 


COUNSEL...THE  CURE. 
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Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 

Is  but  a  barbarous  skill  ; 
'Tis  like  the  poisoning  of  a  dart 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 

The  ministering  angels  none  can  see ; 

'Tis  not  their  beauty  or  their  face, 
For  which  by  men  they  worship 'd  be  ; 

But  their  high  office  and  their  place. 
Thou  art  my  goddess,  my  saint  she  ; 
t  pray  to  her,  only  to  pray  to  thee. 


COUNSEL. 

AH  1  what  advice  can  I  receive ! 

No,  satisfy  me  first ; 
For  who  would  physic-potions  give 

To  one  that  dies  with  thirst? 

A  little  puff  of  breath,  we  find, 

Small  fires  can  quench  and  kill; 

But,  when  they  're  great,  the  adverse  wind 
Does  make  them  greater  still. 

Now  whilst  you  speak,  it  moves  me  much, 
But  straight  1  'm  just  the  same; 

Alas  !  th'  effect  must  needs  be  such 
Of  cutting  through  a  flame. 


THE  CURE. 

GOME,  doctor!  use  thy  roughest  ail, 

Thou  canst  not  cruel  prove ; 
Cut,  burn,  and  torture,  every  part, 

To  heal  me  of  my  love. 

There  is  no  danger,  if  the  pain 

Should  me  to  a  fever  bring; 
Compar'd  with  heats  I  now  sustain, 

A  fever  is  so  cool  a  thing, 

(Like  drink  which  feverish  men  desire) 
That  I  should  hope  'twould  almost  quench  my 
fire, 


THE   SEPARATION. 

ASK  me  not  what  my  love  shall  do  or  be 
(Love,  which  is  soul  to  body,  and  soul  of  me  !) 

When  I  am  separated  from  thee  ; 

Alas  !  1  might  as  easily  show, 
What  after  death  the  soul  will  do; 
'Twill  last,  1  'm  sure,  and  that  is  all  we  know. 

The  thing  call'd  soul  will  never  stir  nor  move, 
But  all  that  while  a  lifeless  carcase  prove ; 
.  For  'tis  the  body  of  my  love  : 
Not  that  my  love  will  fly  away, 
But  still  continue ;  as,  they  say, 
Sad  troubled  ghosts  about  their  graves  4o  stray. 


THE   TREE, 

I  CHOSE  the  flourishing'st  tree  in  all  the  park, 
With  freshest  boughs  aud  fairest  head  f 


I  cut  my  love  into  his  gentle  bark, 

And  in  three  days,  behold  !  'tis  dead  : 
My  very  written  flames  so  violent  be, 

They  've  burnt  and  \vither'd-up  the  tree. 
How  should  I  live  myself,  whose  heart  is  found 

Deeply  graven  every  where 
With  the  large  history  of  many  a  wound, 

Larger  than  thy  trunk  can  bear  ? 
With  art  as  strange  as  Homer  in  the  nut, 

Love  in  my  heart  has  volumes  put. 

What  a  few  words  from  thy  rich  stock  did  take 

The  leaves  and  beauties  all, 
As  a  strong  poison  with  one  drop  does  make 

The  nails  and  hairs  to  fall : 
Love  (1  see  now)  a  kind  of  witchcraft  is, 

Or  characters  could  ne'er  do  this. 

Pardon,  ye  birds  and  nymphs,  who  lov'd  this 
shade ; 

And  pardon  me,  thou  gentle  tree  ; 
I  thought  her  name  would  thee  have  happy  made, 

And  blessed  omens  hop'd  from  thee : 
"  Notes  of  my  love,  thrive  here,"  said  I,  "  and 
grow; 

And  with  ye  let  my  love  do  so." 
Alas,  poor  youth  !  thy  .love  will  never  thrive  ! 

This  blasted  tree  predestines  it; 
Go,  tie  the  dismal  knot  (why  should'st  thou  live?) 

And,  by  the  lines  thou  thei'e  hast  writ, 
Deform'dly  hanging,  the  sad  picture  be 

To  that  unlucky  history. 


HER   UNBELIEF. 

TIS  a  strange  kind  of  ignorance  this  in  you, 
That  you  your  victories  should  not  spy, 
Victories  gotten  by  your  eye ! 
That  your  bright  beams,  as  those  of  comets  do, 
Should  kill,  but  not  know  how,  nof  who  {, 

That  truly  you  my  idol  might  appear, 
Whilst  all  the  people  smell  and  see 
The  odorous  flames  I  offer  thee, 

Thou  sitt'st,  and  dost  not  see,  nor  smell,  nor  hear, 
Thy  constant,  zealous  worshipper. 

They  see  't  too  well  who  at  my  fires  repine  ; 
Nay,  th'  unconcern'd  themselves  do  prove 
Quick-ey'd  enough  to  spy  my  love; 

Nor  does  the  cause  in  thy  face  clearlier  shine, 
Than  the  effect  appears  in  mine. 

Fair  infidel !  hy  what  unjust  decree 

Must  I,  who  with  such  restless  care 
Would  make  this  truth  to  thee  appear. 

Must  I,  who  preach  it,  and  pray  for  it,  be 
Damn'd  by  thy  incredulity  ? 

[,   by  thy  unbelief,  am  guiltless  slain : 

Oh,  have  but  faith,  and  then,  that  you 
May  know  that  faith  for  to  be  true , 

t  shall  itself  by  a  miracle  maintain, 
And  raise  me  from  the  dead  again  ! 

Meanwhile  my  hopes  may  seem  to  be  o'erthrowRi 
But  lovers'  hopes  are  full  of  art, 
And  thus  dispute — That,  since  my  heart, 

Though  in  thy  breast,  yet  is  not  by  thee  known, 
Perhaps  thou  may'st  not  know  thine  ewo. 
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THE  GAZERS. 


COME,  let's  go  on,  where  love  and  youth  doe 
I've  seen-too  much,  if  this  be  all.          [call 
Alas  !  how  far  more  wealthy  might  I  be 
With  a  contented  ignorant  poverty  ! 

To  show  such  stores,  and  nothing  grant, 
Is  to  enrage  and  vex  my  want. 
For  Love  to  die  an  infant  is  lesser  ill, 
Than  to  live  long,  yet  live  in  childhood  stilh 

We  'ave  both  sat  gazing  only,  hitherto, 

As  man  and  wife  in  picture  do : 
The  richest  crop  of  joy  is  still  behind, 
And  he  who  only  sees,  in  love,  is  blind. 
So,  at  first,  Pygmalion  lov'd, 
But  th'  amour  at  last  improv'd ; 
The  Statue,  itself  at  last  a  woman  grew, 
And  so  at  last,  my  dear,  should  you  do  too< 

Beauty  to  man  the  greatest  torture  is, 

Unless  it  lead  to  farther  bliss, 
Beyond  the  tyrannous  pleasures  of  the  eye ; 
t  grows  too  serious  a  cruelty, 

Unless  it  heal,  as  well  as  strike : 

I  would  not,  salamander-like, 
In  scorching  heats  always  to  live  desire, 
But,  like  a  martyr,  pass  to  Heaven  through  fire. 

Mark  how  the  lusty  Sun  salutes  the  Spring, 

And  gently  kisses  every  thing  ! 
His  loving  beams  unlock  each  maiden  flower, 
Search  all  the  treasures,  all  the  sweets  devour : 

Then  on  the  earth,  with  bridegroom-heat, 

He  does  still  new  flowers  beget. 
The  Sun  himself,  although  all  eye  he  be, 
Can  find  in  love  more  pleasure  than  to  see. 


THE  INCURABLE. 

I  TRY'D  if  books  would  cure  my  love,  but  found 

Love  made  them  nonsense  all ; 
I  apply'd  receipts  of  business  to  my  wound, 

But  stirring  did  the  paiu  recall. 

As  well  might  men  who  in  a  fever  fry, 

Mathematic  doubts  debate ; 
As  well  might  men  who  mad  in  darkness  lie, 

Write  the  dispatches  of  a  state. 

I  try'd  devotion,  sermons,  frequent  prayer, 
But  those  did  worse  than  useless  prove; 

For  prayers  are  turn'd  to  sin,  in  those  who  are 
Out  of  charity,  or  in  love. 

I  try'd  in  wine  to  drown  the  mighty  care ; 

But  wine,  alas  !  was  oil  to  th'  fire ; 
Like  drunkards'  eyes,  my  troubled  fancy  there 

Did  double  the  desire. 

I  try'd  what  mirth  and  gaiety  would  do, 
And  mix'd  with  pleasant  companies; 

My  mirth  did  graceless  and  insipid  grow, 
And  'bove  a  clinch  it  could  not  rise. 

Nay,  God  forgive  me  for 't !  at  last  I  try'd, 
'Gainst  this,  some  new  desire  to  stir, 

And  lov'd  again,  but  'twas  where  1  espy'd 
Some  faint  resemblances  of  her. 

The  physic  made  me  worse,  with  which  I  strove 

This  mortal  ill  t'  expel ; 
A."  wholesome  med'cines  the  disease  improve 

There  where  they  work  not  well. 


HONOUR. 


SHE  loves,  and  she  confesses  tod; 
There  's  then,  at  last,  no  more  to  do: 
The  happy  work 's  entirely  done ; 
Enter  the  town  which  thou  hast  won  j 
The  fruits  of  conquest  now  begin  j 
16,  triumph  !  enter  in. 

What's  this,  ye  gods!  what  can  it  be? 

Remains  there  still  an  enemy  ? 

Bold  Honour  stands  up  in  the  gate, 

And  would  yet  capitulate ; 

Have  I  o'ercome  all  real  foes, 

And  shall  this  phantom  me  oppose  ? 

Noisy  nothing  !  stalking  shade  ! 

By  what  witchcraft  wert  thou  made  ? 

Empty  cause  of  solid  harms  ! 

But  I  shall  find  out  counter-charms, 

Thy  airy  devilship  to  remove 

From  this  circle  here  of  love. 

Sure  I  shall  rid  myself  of  thee 
By  the  night's  obscurity, 
And  obscurer  secrecy ! 
Unlike  to  every  other  sprite, 
Thou  attempt'st  not  men  to  fright, 
Nor  appear'st  but  in  the  light. 

THE  INNOCENT  ILL. 

THOUGH  all  thy  gestures  and  discourses  b6 
Coin'd  and  stamp'd  by  modesty; 
Though  from  thy  tongue  ne'er  slipp'd  away 

One  word  which  nuns  at  th'  altar  might  not  say  j 
Yet  such  a  sweetness,  such  a  grace, 
In  all  thy  speech  appear, 
That  what  to  th'  eye  a  beauteous  face, 
That  thy  tongue  is  to  th'  ear: 
So  cunningly  it  wounds  the  heart, 
It  strikes  such  heat  through  every  part, 

That  thou  a  tempter  worse  than  Satan  art. 

Though  in  thy  thoughts  scarce  any  tracks  have 
So  much  as  of  original  sin,  [been 

Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears,  as  might 

Desires  in  dying  confess' d  saints  excite : 
Thou,  with  strange  adultery, 
Dost  in  each  breast  a  brothel  keep  ; 
Awake,  all  men  do  lust  for  thee, 
And  some  enjoy  thee  when  they  sleep. 
Ne'er  before  did  woman  live, 
Who  to  such  multitudes  did  give 

fhe  root  and  cause  of  sin,  but  only  Eve; 

Though  in  thy  breast  so  quick  a  pity  be, 
That  a  fly's  death  's  a  wound  to  thee ; 
Though  savage  and  rock- hearted  those 
Appear,  that  weep  not  ev'n  romance's  woes; 
Yet  ne'er  before  was  tyrant  known, 
Whose  rage  was  of  so  large  extent ; 
The  ills  thou  dost  are  whole  thine  own  j 
Thou'rt  principal  and  instrument : 
In  all  the  deaths  that  come  from  you, 
You  do  the  treble  office  do 
Of  judge,  of  torturer,  and  of  weapon  too. 

'hou  lovely  instrument  of  angry  Fate, 
Which  God  did  for  our  faults  create  ! 
Thou  pleasant,  universal  ill, 

sweet  as  health,  yet  like  a  plague  dos€ 
kill ! 


DIALOGUE. ..VERSES  LOST  UPOX  A  WAGER. 
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Thou  kind,  well-natur'd  tyranny ! 

Thou  chaste  committer  of  a  rape  ! 

Thou  voluntary  destiny, 

Which  no  man  can,  or  would  escape ! 
So  gentle,  and  so  glad  to  spare, 
So  wondrous  good,  and  wonrlrous  fair, 
(We  know)  ev'n  the  destroying-angels  are. 


DIALOGUE. 

She.  AV  HAT  have  we  done  ?  what  cruel  passion 

mov'd  thee, 

Thus  to  ruin  her  that  lovM  thee  ? 
Me  thou'ast  robb'd ;  but  what  art  thou 
Thyself  the  richer  now  ? 

Shame  succeeds  the  short-liv'd  pleasure; 
So  soon  is  spent,  and  gone,  this  thy  ill-gotten 
treasure ! 

He.  We  have  done  no  harm  ;  nor  was  it  theft  in 

me, 

But  noblest  charity  in  thee. 
I  Ml  the  well- gotten  pleasure 
Safe  in  my  memory  treasure : 

What  though  the  flower  itself  do  waste, 
The  essence  from  it  drawn  does  long  and 
sweeter  last. 

She.  No :  I'm  undone ;  my  honour  thou  hast  slain. 

And  nothing  can  restore  't  again. 
Art  and  labour  to  bestow, 
Upon  the  carcase  of  it  now, 

Is  but  t'  embalm  a  body  dead  ; 
The  figure  may  remain,  the  life  and  beauty 's 
fled. 

e.    Never,  my  dear,  was  Honour  yet  undone 

By  Love,  but  Indiscretion. 
To  th'  wise  it  all  things  does  allow ; 
And  cares  not  what  we  do,  but  how. 

Like  tapers  shut  in  ancient  urns, 
Unless  it  let  in  air,  for  ever  shines  and  burns. 

She.  Thou  first,  perhaps,   who  didst  the  fault 

commit, 

Wilt  make  thy  wicked  boast  of  it ; 
For  men,  with  Roman  pride,  above 
The  conquest  do  the  triumph  love  ; 

Nor  think  a  perfect  victory  gain'd, 
Unless  they  through  the  streets  their  captive 
lead  enchain'd. 

He.  Whoe'er  his  secret  joys  has  open  laid, 
The  bawd  to  his  own  wife  is  made ; 
Beside,  what  boast  is  left  for  me, 
Whose  whole  wealth 's  a  gift  from  thee  ? 

'Tis  you  the  conqueror  are,  'tis  you 
Who  have  not  only  ta'en,  but  bound  and 
gagg'd  me  too. 

She.  Though  public  punishment  we  escape,  the 
Will  rack  and  torture  us  within :        [siu 
Guilt  and  sin  our  bosom  bears ; 
And,  though  fair  yet  the  fruit  appears, 
That  worm  which  now   the  core   does 

waste, 

When  long  't  has  gnaw'd  within,will  break  the 
skin  at  last. 

He.  That  thirsty   drink,   that  hungry   food,  I 

sought, 
That  wounded  balm  is  all  my  fault ; 


And  thou  in  pity  didst  apply 
The  kind  and  only  remedy  : 

The  cause  absolves  the  crime  ;  since  me 
So  mighty  force  did  move,  so  mighty  goodness 
thee. 

She.  Curse  on  thine  arts !    methinks  I  hate  thae 

now  ; 

And  yet  I  'm  sure  1  love  thee  too  ! 
I  'm  angry  '•,  but  my  wrath  will  prove 
More  innocent  than  did  thy  love. 

Thou  hast  this  day  undone  me  quite ; 
Yet  wilt  undo  me  more  should'st  thou  notcomc 
at  night. 


T'ERSES  LOST  UPON  A  WAGER. 

As  soon  hereafter  will  I  wagers  lay 

'Gainst  what  an  oracle  shall  say ; 

Fool  that  I  was,  to  venture  to  deny 

A  tongue  so  us'd  to  victory  ! 
A  tongue  so  blest  by  Nature  and  by  Art, 
That  never  yet  it  spoke  but  gain'd  an  heart : 
Though  what  you  said  had  not  been  true, 
If  spoke  b}'  any  else  but  you  ; 
Ycur  speech  will  govern  Destiny,  . 
And  Fate  will  change  rather  than  you  should  lye. 

'Tis  true,  if  human  Reason  were  the  guide, 
Reason,  methinks,  was  on  my  side  ; 

But  that 's  a  guide,  alas  !  we  must  resign, 
When  th'  authority's  div;ne. 

She  said,  she  said  herself  it  would  be  so ; 

And  I,  bold  unbeliever!  answer' d  no: 
Never  so  justly,  sure,  before, 
Errour  the  name  of  blindness  bore ; 
For  whatso'er  the  question  be, 

There  's  no  man  that  has  eyes  would  bet  for  me. 

If  Truth  itself  (as  other  angels  do 

WTien  they  descend  to  human  view) 
In  a  material  form  would  deign  to  shine, 

Twould  imitate  or  borrow  thine : 
So  dazzling  bright,  yet  so  transparent  clear, 
So  well-proportion'd  would  the  parts  appear  ! 

Happy  the  eye  which  Truth  could  see 

Cloath'd  in  a  shape  like  thee  j 

But  happier  far  the  eye 
Which  could  thy  shape  naked  like  Truth  espy. 

Yet  this  lost  wager  costs  me  nothing  more 

Than  what  I  ow'd  to  thee  before : 
Who  would  not  venture  for  that  debt  to  play, 

Which  he  were  bound  howe'er  to  pay  ? 
f  Nature  gave  me  power  to  write  in  verse, 
She  gave  it  me  thy  praises  to  rehearse : 

Thy  wondrous  beauty  and  thy  wit 

Has  such  a  sovereign  right  to  \tf 
Pliat  no  man's  Muse  for  public  vent  is  free, 
Pill  she  has  paid  her  customs  first  to  thee. 


BATHING  IN  THE  RIFER. 

THE  fish  around  her  crowded,  as  they  do 

fo  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fishers  shew, 

And  all  with  as  much  ease  might  taken  be, 

As  she  at  first  took  me  ; 

For  ne'er  did  light  so  clear 

Among  the  waves  appear, 
Phouyh  every  night  the  Stui  himself  set  thsre. 
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Why  to  rimte  fish  should  thou  thyself  discover, 

And  not  to  me  thy  no  less  silent  lover  ? 

As  some  from  men  their  buried  gold  commit 

To  ghost?,  that  have  no  use  of  it; 

Half  their  rich  treasures  so 
.  Maids  bury :   and,  for  aught  we  know, 
(Poor  ignorants  !)  they're  mermaids  all  below. 

The  amorous  waves  would  fain  about  her  stay, 
But  still  new  amorous  waves  drive  them  away, 
And  with  swift  current  to  those  joys  they  haste, 
That  do  as  swiftly  waste  : 
I  laugh' d  the  wanton  play  to  view ; 
But 'tis,  alas  !  at  land  so  too, 
(And  still  old  lovers  yield  the  place  to  new. 

Kiss  her,  and  as  you  part,  you  amorous  waves, 
(My  happier  rivals,  and  my  fellow-slaves) 
Point  to  your  flowery  banks,  and  to  her  shew 
The  good  your  bounties  do ; 
Then  tell  her  what  your  pride  doth  cost, 
And  how  your  use  and  beauty's  lost, 
"When  rigorous  Winter  binds  you  up  with  frost. 

Tell  her,  her  beauties  and  her  youth,  like  thee, 
Haste  without  stop  to  a  devouring  sea ; 
Where  they  will  mix'd  and  undistinguish'd  lie 
With  all  the  meanest  things  that  die ; 

As  in  the  ocean  thou 
•    No  privilege  dost  know 
Above  th'  impurest  streams  that  thither  flow. 

Tell  her,  kind  Flood  !  when  this  has  made  her  sad, 
Tell  her  there's  yei  one  remedy  to  be  had :  [find 
Show  her  how  thou,  though  long  since  past,  dost 
Thyself  yet  still  behind  : 
Marriage  (say  to  her)  will  bring 
About  the  self-same  thing. 
But  she,  fond  maid,  shuts  and  seals  up  the  spring. 


LOFE  GIFEN  OFER. 

IT  is  enough  ;  enough  of  time  and  pain 
Hast  thou  consum'd  in  vain  ; 
leave,  wretched  Cowley  !  leave 
Thyself  with  shadows  to  deceive  ; 

Think  that  already  lost  which  thou  must  never 
gain. 

Three  of  thy  lustiest  and  thy  freshest  years, 
(Toss'd  in  storms  of  hopes  and  fears) 
Like  helpless  ships  that  be 
Set  on  fire  i'  th'  midst  o'  the  sea, 

Have  all  been  burnt  in  love,  and  all  been  drown'd 
in  tears. 

Resolve  then  on  it,  and  by  force  or  art 

Free  thy  unlucky  heart ; 

Since  Fate  does  disapprove 

Th1  ambition  of  thy  love, 
And  not  one  star  in  Heaven  offers  to  take  thy  part. 

If  e'er  I  clear  my  heart  of  this  desire, 
If  e'er  it  home  to  its  breast  retire, 
It  ne'er  shall  wander  more  about, 
Though  thousand  beauties  call  it  out : 

A  lover  burnt  like  me  for  ever  dreads  the  lire. 

The  pox,  the  plague,  and  every  small  disease 
May  come  as  oft  as  ill-fate  please ; 
But  Death  and  Love  ai-e  never  found 
To  give  a  second  wound  : 

We're  by  those  serpents  bitj  but  we're  devoured 
by  these. 


Alas  !  what  comfort  is  't  that  I  am  growrf 
Secure  of  beingagain  o'erthrown  ? 
Since  such  an  enemy  needs  not  fear 
Lest  any  else  should  quarter  there, 

Who  has  not  only  sack'd,  but  quite  burnt  down, 
the  town. 

THE  FORCE  OF  LOFE. 

PRESERVED    FROM    AN    OLD    MANUSCRIPT. 

THROW  an  apple  up  an  hill, 
Down  the  apple  tumbles  still ; 
Roll  it  down,  it  never  stops 
Till  within  the  vale  it  drops  : 
So  are  all  things  prone  to  Love, 
All  below,  and  all  above. 

Down  die  mountain  flows  the  stream', 
Up  ascends  the  lambent  flame  - 
Smoke  and  vapour  mount  the  skies  ; 
All  preserve  their  unities ; 
Nought  below,  and  nought  above, 
Seems  averse,  but  prone  to  Love. 

Stop  the  meteor  in  its  flight, 
Or  the  orient  rays  of  light ; 
Bid  Dan  Thoebus  not  to  shine, 
Bid  the  planets  not  incline  ; 
'Tis  as  vain,  below,  above, 
To  impede  the  course  of  Love. 

Salamanders  live  in  fire, 
Eagles  to  the  skies  aspire, 
Diamonds  in  their  quarries  lie, 
Rivers  do  the  sea  supply  : 
Thus  appears,  below,  above, 
A  propensity  to  Love. 

Metals  grow  within  the  mine, 
Luscious  grapes  upon  the  vine  j 
Still  the  needle  marks  the  pole  j 
Parts  are  equal  to  the  whole : 
'Tis  a  truth  as  clear,  that  Love 
Quickens  all,  below,  above. 

Man  is  born  to  live  and  die, 
Snakes  to  creep,  and  birds  to  fly  j 
Fishes  in  the  waters  swim, 
Doves  are  mild,  and  lions  grim  : 
Nature  thus,  below,  above, 
Pushes  all  things  on  to  Love. 

Does  the  cedar  love  the  mountain  ? 
Or  the  thirsty  deer  the  fountain  ? 
Does  the  shepherd  love  his  crook  ? 
Or  the  willow  court  the  brook  ? 
Thus  by  nature  all  things  move, 
Like  a  running  stream,  to  Love. 

Is  the  valiant  hero  bold  ? 
Does  the  miser  doat  on  gold  ? 
Seek  the  birds  in  spring  to  pair  ? 
Breathes  the  rose-bud  scented  air  ? 
Should  you  this  deny,  you'll  prove 
Nature  is  averse  to  Love, 

As  the  wencher  loves  a  lass; 
As  the  toper  loves  his  glass, 
As  the  friar  loves  his  cowl, 
Or  the  miller  loves  the  toll, 
So  do  all,  below,  above, 
Fly  precipitate  to  Love. 

When  young  maidens  courtship  shun; 
When  the  Moon  out-shines  the  San/ 
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When  the  tigers  lambs  beget, 
When  the  snow  is  black  as  jet, 
When  the  planets  cease  to  move, 
Then  shall  Nature  cease  to  love. 


EPIGRAM, 
ON  THE  POWER  OF  LOFE. 

N.  B.  This  is  delivered  down  by  tradition  as 


a  production  of  Cowley  ;  and  was  spoken  at  the 
Westminster-School  election,  on  the  following 
subject  : 


Nullis  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis. 


Ovid. 


SOL  Daphne  sees,  and  seeing  her  admires, 
Which  adds  new  flames  to  his  celestial  fires  : 
Had  any  remedy  for  Love  been  known, 
The  god  of  physic,  sure,  had  cur'd  his  own. 


PINDARIC    ODES 


WRITTEN    IN    IMITATION    OF   THE 


STYLE    AND    MANNER 


ODES    OF    PINDAR. 


Pindaric!  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  haustus.     Hou.  I.  EP.  Ill,  3. 


PREFACE, 


JF  a  man  should  undertake  to  translate  Pindar 
word  for  word,  it  would  be  thought,  that  one  mad 
man  had  translated  another ;  as  may  appear, 
when  he  that  understands  not  the  original,  reads 
the  verbal  traduction  of  him  into  Latin  prose, 
than  which  nothing  seems  more  raving.  And 
sure,  rhyme,  without  the  addition  of  wit,  and 
the  spirit  of  poetry,  (quod  nequeo  monstrare  & 
sentio  tantum)  would  but  make  it  ten  times 
more  distracted  than  it  is  in  prose.  We  must 
consider  in  Pindar  the  great  difference  of  time 
betwixt  his  age  and  ours,  which  changes,  as  in 
pictures,  at  least  the  colours  of  poetiy  ;  the  no 
Jess  difference  betwixt  the  religions,  and  customs 
of  our  countries ;  and  a  thousand  particularities 
of  places,  persons,  and  manners,  which  do  but 
confusedly  appear  to  our  eyes  at  so  great  a  dis 
tance.  And  lastly  (which  were  enough  alone 
for  my  purpose)  we  must  consider.,  that  our 
ears  are  strangers  to  the  music  of  his  numbers, 
,  sometimes  (especially  in  songs  and  odes) 


almost  without  any  thing  else,  makes  an  excel 
lent  poet;  for  though  the  grammarians  and  critics 
have  laboured  to  reduce  his  verses  into  regular 
feet  and  measures  (as  they  have  also  those  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  comedies)  yet  in  effect  they 
are  little  better  than  prose  to  our  ears.  And  I 
would  gladly  know  what  applause  our  best  pieces 
of  English  poesy  could  expect  from  a  French- 
manor  Italian,  if  converted  faithfully,  and  word 
for  word,  into  French  or  Italian  prose.  And 
when  we  have  considered  all  this,  we  must  need* 
confess,  that,  after  all  these  losses  sustained  by 
Pindar,  all  we  can  add  to  him  by  our  wit  or  in-» 
vention  (not  deserting  still  his  subject)  is  not 
like  to  make  him  a  richer  man  than  he  was  in  his 
own  country.  This  is  in  some  measure  to  be 
applied  to  all  translations ;  and  the  not-observing 
of  it,  is  the  cause  that  all  which  ever  I  yet  saw 
are  so  much  inferior  to  their  originals.  The 
like  happens  too  in  pictures,  from  the  same  root 
of  exact  imitation  j  which,  being  a  vile  and  uij. 
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worthy  kind  of  servitude,  is  incapable  of  pro 
ducing  any  thing  good  or  noble.  1  have  seen 
originals,  both  in  painting  and  poesy,  much  more 
beautiful  than  their  natural  objects ;  but  I  never 
saw  a  copy  better  than  the  original :  which  in 
deed  cannot  be  otherwise;  for  men  resolving  in 
no  case  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark,  it  is  a  thousand 
to  one  if  they  shoot  not  short  of  it.  It  does  not 
at  all  trouble  me,  that  the  grammarians,  per 
haps,  will  not  suffer  this  libertine  way  of  render 
ing  foreign  authors  to  be  called  translation;  for 
I  am  not  so  much  enamoured  of  the  name  trans 
lator,  as  not  to  wish  rather  to  be  something  bet 
ter,  though  it  want  yet  a  name.  I  speak  not 
so  much  all  this,  in  defence  of  my  manner  of 
translating,  or  imitating,  (or  what  other  title 
they  please)  the  two  ensuing  Odes  of  Pindar ; 
for  that  would  not  deserve  half  these  words;  as 
by  this  occasion  to  rectify  the  opinion  of  divers 
men  upon  this  matter.  The  Psalms  of  David 
(which  I  believe  to  have  been  in  their  original, 
to  the  Hebrews  of  his  time,  though  not  to  our 
Hebrews  of  Buxtorfius's  making,  the  most  ex 
alted  pieces  of  poesy)  are  a  great  example  of 
what  1  have  said ;  all  the  translators  of  which, 
(even  Mr.  Sandys  himself;  for  in  despite  of  po 
pular  errour,  I  will  be  bo  Id  not  to  except  him) 
for  this  very  reason,  that  they  have  not  softghi 
to  supply  the  lost  excellencies  of  another  lan 
guage  with  new  ones  in  their  own,  are  so  far  from 
doing  honour,  or  at  least  justice,  to  that  divine 
poet,  that  methinks  they  revile  him  worse  than 
Shimei.  And  Buchanan  himself  (though  much 
the  best  of  them  all,  and  indeed  a  great  person) 
comes  in  my  opinion  no  less  short  of  David,  than 
his  country  does  of  Judca.  Upon  this  ground  I 
have,  in  the^e  two  Odes  of  Pindar,  taken,  left 
out,  and  added,  what  I  please ;  nor  make  it  so 
much  my  aim  to  let  the  reader  know  precisely 
•what  he  spoke,  as  what  was  his  way  and  manner 
'of  speaking;  which  has  not  been  yet  (that  I 
know  of)  introduced  into  English,  though  it  be 
the  noblest  and  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse; 
and  which  might,  perhaps,  be  put  into  the  list  of 
Pancirolus,  among  the  lost  inventions  of  anti 
quity.  This  essay  is  but  to  try  how  it  will  look 
in  an  English  habit:  for  which  experiment  1 
liave  chosen  one  of  his  Olympic,  and  another  of 
his  Nema'an  Odes ;  which  are  as  followeth. 


THE    SECOND    OLYMPIC    ODE    OF 
PINDAR. 

Written  in  praise  of  Theron,  prince  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  (a  famous  city  in  Sicily,  built  by  his  an 
cestors)  who,  in  the  seventy-seventh  Olympic, 
•won  the  chariot-prize.  He  is  commended 
from  the  nobility  of  his  race,  (whose  story  is 
often  toucht  on)  from  his  great  riches,  (an 
ordinary  common-place  in  Pindar)  from  his 
hospitality,  munificence,  and  other  virtues. 
The  Ode  (according  to  the  constant  custom 
of  the  poet)  consists  more  in  digressions,  than 
in  the  main  subject:  and  the  leader  must  not 
t>€  choqued  to  hear  him  speak  go  often  of  his 


own  Muse ;  for  that  is  a  liberty   which  thi» 
kind  of  poetry  can  hardly  live  without. 


QUEEN  of  all  harmonious  things, 

Dancing  words,  and  speaking  strings  ! 
What  god,  what  hero,  wilt  thou  sing  ? 
What  happy  man  to  equal  glories  bring  ? 

Begin,  begin  thy  noble  choice,  [voice. 

And  let  the  hills  around  reflect  the  image  of  thy 

Pisa  does  to  Jove  belong ; 

Jove  and  Pisa  claim  thy  song. 
The  fair  first-fruits  of  war,  th'  Olympic  games, 

Alcidf  s  offer'd-up  to  Jove; 

Alcides  too  thy  strings  may  move :  [prove  ! 
But,  oh  !  whatman  to  join  with  these  can  worthy 
Join  Theron  boldly  to  their  sacred  names  ; 

Theron  the  next  honour  claims: 

Theron  to  no  man  gives  place, 
Is  first  in  Pisa's  arid  in  Virtue's  race  ! 

Then  n  there,  and  he  <tkme, 
Ev'n  his  own  swift  forefathers  has  outgone, 

They  through  rough  ways,  o'er  many  stops  they 
past, 

Till  on  the  fatal  bank  at  -last 
They  Agrigentum  built,  the  beauteous  eye 

Of  fair-fac'd  Sicily  ; 
Which  does  itself  i'  th'  rfver  by 

With  pride  and  joy  espy. 

Then  chtarful  notes  their  painted  years  did  sjnjr, 
And  Wealth  was  one,  and  Honour  th'    other, 

wing ; 
Their  genuine  virtues  did  more  sweet  and  clear, 

In  Fortune's  graceful  dress,  appear. 

To  which,  great  son  of  Rhea !  say 
The  firm  word,  which  forbids  things  to  decay ! 

If  in  Olyirpus'  top,  where  thou 

Sitt'st  to  behold  thy  sacred  show  ; 

If  in  Alpheus'  silver  flight ; 

If  in  rny  verse,  thou  dost  delight, 

My  ver.se,  O  Rhea's  son  !  which  is 

Lofty  as  that,  and  smooth  as^his. 

For  the  past  sufferings  of  this  noble  race 
(Since  things  once  past,  and  fled  out  of  thiae 
hand, 

Hearken  no  more  to  thy  command) 
Let  present  joys  fill  up  their  place. 
And  with  Oblivion's  silent  stroke  deface 

Of  foregone  ills  the  very  trace. 
In  no  illustrious  line 

Do  these  happy  changes  shine 

More  brightly,  Theron !  than  in  thine. 
So,  in  the  crystal  palaces 
Of  the  blue-ey'd  Nereides, 

Ino  her  endless  youth  does  please, 

And  thanks  her  fall  into  the  seas. 

Beauteous  Semele  does  no  less 

Her  cruel  midwife,  Thunder,  bless; 

Whilst,  sporting  with  the  gods  on  high, 

She  enjoys  secure  their  company ; 

Plays  with  lightnings  as  they  fly, 
Nor  trembles  at  the  bright  embraces  of  the  Deity 

But  death  did  them  from  future  dangers  free; 
What  god,  alas  !  will  caution  be 

For  living  man's  security, 
Or  will  ensure  our  vessel  iu  this  faithless  sea  ? 
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Never  did  the  Sun  as  yet 
So  healthful  a  fair-day  beget, 
That  travelling  mortals  might  rely  on  it, 

But  Fortune's  favour  and  her  spite 
Roll  with  alternate  waves,  like  day  and  night: 
Vicissitudes  which  thy  great  race  pursue, 
E'er  since  the  fatal  son  his  father  slew, 

And  did  old  oracles  fulfil 
Of  gods  that  cannot  lie,  for  they  foretell  but 

their  own  will. 
Erynnis  saw 't,  and  made  in  her  own  seed 

The  innocent  parricide  to  bleed ; 
She  slew  his  wrathful  sons  with  mutual  blows : 

But  better  things  did  then  succeed, 
And  brave  Thersander,  in  amends  for  what  was 

past,  arose, 

Brave  Thersander  was  by  none, 
In  war,  or  warlike  sports,  out-done. 
Thou,  Thevon,  his  great  virtues  dost  revive ; 
He  in  my  verse  and  thee  again  does  live. 

Loud  Olympus,  happy  thee, 
Isthmus  and  Nemaca,  does  twice  happy  see  ; 

For  the  well-natuv'd  honour  there, 
Which  with  thy  brother  thou  didst  share, 
Was  to  thee  double  grown 
By  not  being  all  thine  own ; 
And  those  kind  pious  glories  do  deface 
The  old  fraternal  quarrel  of  thy  race. 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  fortune  too, 

Th'  Olympic  trophies  shew: 
Both  their  several  parts  must  do 

In  the  noble  chase  of  fame;  [lame 

This  without  that  is  blind,  that  without  this  i 

Nor  is  fair  Virtue's  picture  seen  aright 

.    But  in  Fortune's  golden  light. 

Riches  alone  are  of  uncertain  date, 

And  on  short  man  long  cannot  wait ; 

The  virtuous  make  of  them  the  best, 

And  put  them  out  to  Fame  for  interest; 

With  a  frail  good  they  wisely  buy 
The  solid  purchase  of  eternity  : 
They,  whilst  life's  air  they  breathe,  consider  well 

and  know 

Th'  account  they  must  hereafter  give  below; 
Whereas  th'  unjust  and  covetous  above, 

In  deep  unlovely  vaults, 
By  the  just  decrees  of  Jove, 
Unrelenting  torments  prove, 
The  heavy  necessary  effects  of  voluntary  faults. 

Whilst  in  the  lands  of  unexhausted  light, 
O'er  which  the  god-like  Sun's  unwearied  sight 

Ne'er  winks  in  clouds,  or  sleeps  in  night, 
An  endless  spring  of  age  the  good  enjoy, 
Where  neither   Want  does  pinch,   nor  Plent 
cloy: 

There  neither  earth  nor  sea  they  plough, 

Nor  aught  to  labour  owe 
For  food,  that  whilst  it  nourishes  does  decay, 
And  in  the  lamp  of  life  consumes  away. 
Thrice  had  these  men  through  mortal  bodies  pas 

Did  thrice  the  trial  undergo, 
Till  all  their  little  dross  was  purg'd  at  last, 

The  furnace  had  no  more  to  do. 

Then  in  rich  Saturn's  peaceful  state 

Were  they  for  sacred  treasures  plac'd, 
The  Muse-discover'd  world  of  Islands  Fortunat 

Soft-footed  winds  with  tunefiil  voices  there 
Dance  through  the  perfum'd  ah;; 


lere  silver  rivers  through  enamell'd  meadows 

glide, 

And  golden  trees  enrich  their  side ; 
i'  illustrious  leaves  no  dropping  autumn  fear, 
And  jewels  for  their  fruit  they  bear, 
Which  by  the  blest  are  gathered 
?or  bracelets  to  the  arm,  and  garlands  to  the 

head. 

ere  all  the  heroes,  and  their  poets,  live  ; 
rise  Rhadamanthus  did  the  sentence  give, 
Who  for  his  justice  was  thought  fit 
ith  sovereign  Saturn  on  the  bench  to  sit. 
Peleushere,  and  Cadmus,  reign; 
ere  great  Achilles,  wrathful  now  no  more, 
Since  his  blest  mother  (who  before 
Had  try'd  it  on  his  body  in  vain) 
ipt  now  his  soul  in  Stygian  lake, 
Vhich  did  from  thence  a  divine  hardness  take, 
hat  does  from  passion  and  from  vice  invulnera 
ble  make, 
o  Theron,   Muse !    bring  back  thy  wandering 

song, 
Vhom  those  bright  troops  expect  impatiently; 

And  may  they  do  so  long  ! 
How,  noble  archer!  do  thy  wanton  arrows  fly 
At  all  the  game  that  does  but  cross  thine  eye ; 

Shoot,  and  spare  not,  for  I  see 
Thy  sounding  quiver  can  ne'er  emptied  be  : 
,et  Art  use  method  and  good-husbandry, 
Art  lives  on  Nature's  alms,  is  weak  and  poor  ; 
tf at nre  herself  has  unexhausted  store, 
Wallows  in  wealth,  and  runs  a  turning  maze, 
That  no  vulgar  eye  can  trace. 
Art,  instead  of  mounting  high, 
About  her  humble  food  does  hovering  fly; 
Jke  the  ignoble  crow,  rapine  and  noise    doei 

love; 

Whilst  Nature,  like  the  sacred  bird  of  Jove, 
Now  bears  loud  thunder;  and  anon  with  silent 

joy 

The  beauteous  Phrygian  boy 
Defeats  the  strong,  o'ertakes  the  flying  prey, 
And  sometimes  basks  in  th'  open  flames  of  day  i 
And  sometimes  too  he  shrowds 
His  soaring  wings  among  the  clouds. 
Leave,  wanton  Muse  !  thy  roving  flight ; 
To  thy  loud  string  the  well-fletcht  arrow  put; 
Let  Agrigentum  be  the  butt, 
And  Theron  be  the  white. 
And,  lest  the  name  of  verse  should  give 
Malicious  men  pretext  to  misbelieve, 

By  the  Castalian  waters  swear, 
(A  sacred  oath  no  poets  dare 

To  take  in  vain, 
No  more  than  gods  do  that  of  Styx  prophane) 

Swear,  in  no  city  e'er  before, 
A  better  man,  or  greater- soul'd,  Avas  born  ; 
Swear,  that  Theron  sure  has  sworn 

No  man  near  him  should  be  poor ! 
Swear,  that  none  e'er  had  such  a  graceful  art 
Fortune's  free  gifts  as  freely  to  impart, 
With  an  unenvious  hand,  and   an  unbounded 
,       heart. 

But  in  this  thankless  world  the  givers 
Are  envied  ev'n  by  the  receivers: 
Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion, 
Rather  to  hide,  than  pay,  the  obligation: 
Nay,  'tis  much  worse  than  so  ; 
It  now  an  artifice  does  grow, 
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Wrongs  and  outrages  to  do, 

Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 
Such  monsters.  Theron  !  has  thy  virtue  found  : 

But  all  the  malice  they  profess, 

Thy  secure  honour  cannut  wound  ; 
Tor  thy  vast  bounties  are  so  numberless, 
That  them  or  to  conceal,  or  else  to  tell, 

Is  equally  Impossible  ! 


THE  FIRST  N EM  MAN  ODE  OF 
PINDAR. 

ChronVus,  the  son  of  Agesidamus,  a  young 
gentleman  of  Sicily,  is  celebrated  for  having 
•won  the  prize  of  the  chariot-race  in  the  Ne- 
•Jnsean  games,  (a  solemnity  instituted  first  to 
Celebrate  the  funeral  of  Opheltes,  as  is  at 
large  described  by  Statins;  and  afterwards 
continued  every  third  year,  with  an  extraor 
dinary  conflux  of  all  Greece,  and  with  incredi 
ble  honour  to  the  conquerors  in  all  the  exerci 
ses  there  practised)  upon  which  occasion  the 
poet  begins  with  the  commendation  of  his 
country,  which  I  take  to  have  been  Ortygia, 
(an  island  belonging  to  Sicily,  and  a  part  of 
Syracuse,  being  joined  to  it  by  a  bridge) 
though  the  title  of  the  Ode  call  him  vEtnsan 
Chromius,  perhaps  because  he  was  made  go 
vernor  of  that  town  by  Hieron.  From  thence 
he  falls  into  the  praise  of  Chromius's  person, 
%'hich  he  draws  from  his  great  endowments  of 
inind  and  body,  and  most  especially  from  his 
hospitality,  and  the  worthy  use  of  his  riches. 
He  likens  his  beginning  to  that  of  Hercules  ; 
and,  according  to  his  usual  manner  of  being 
transported  with  any  good  hint  that  meets  him 
in  his  way,  passing  into  a  digression  of  Her 
cules,  and  his  slaying  the  two  serpents  in  his 
cradle,  concludes  the  Ode  with  that  history. 

BEAUTEOUS  Ortygia!  the  first  breathing-place 
Of  great  Alpheus'  close  and  amorous  race  ! 
Parr  Debs'  sister,  the  childbed 
Of  bright  Latona,  where  she  bred 

T h'  original  new  Moon  ! 
"Who  saw'st  her  tender  forehead  ere  the  horns 

were  grown ! 

Who,  like  a  gentle  scion  newly  started  out, 
From  Syracusa's  side  dost  sprout ! 
'11)68  first  my  song  does  greet, 
With  numbers  srrooth  and  fleet 
As  thine  own  horses'  airy  feet, 
When  they  yeung  Chromius'  chariot  drew, 
And  o'er  the  Nemsean  race  triumphant  flew. 

Jove  will  approve  my  song  and  me ', 
Jove  is  concern'd  in  Nemea,  and  in  thee. 

With  Jove  my  song ;  this  happy  man, 
Young  Chromius,  too,  with  Jove  began  ; 
From  hence  came  his  success, 
Nor  ought  he  therefore  like  it  less, 
Since  the  best  fame  is  that  of  happiness ; 
For  whom  should  we  esteem  above 

The  men  whom  gods  do  love  ? 
Tis  them  alow  the  Muse  too  does  approve. 

Lo !  how  it  makes  this  victory  shine 
O'er  all  the  fruitful  isle  ofProserpine  ! 
The  torches  which  the  mother  brought 
the  ravish.' d  maid  siio  sought, 


Appear 'd  not  half  so  bright, 
But  cast  a  weaker  light, 
Through  earth,  and  air,  and  seas,  and  up  to  th* 
heavenly  vault. 

'  To  thee,  O  Proserpine  !  this  isle  I  give/' 
Said  Jove,  and,  as  he  said, 
Smil'd,  and  bent  his  gracious  head. 
*  And  thou,  Oisle!"  said  he,  "  for  ever  thrive, 
And  keep  the  value  of  our  gift  alive ! 
As  Heaven  with  stars,  so  let 
The  country  thick  with  towns  be  set, 
And,  numberless  as  stars, 
L,et  all  the  towns  be  then 
Replenish 'd  thick  with  men, 
Wise  in  peace,  and  bold  in  wars ! 
Of  thousand  glorious  towns  the  nation, 
Of  thousand  glorious  men  each  town  a  con 
stellation  ! 

Nor  let  their  warlike  laurel  scorn 
With  the  Olympic  olive  to  be  worn, 
Whose  gentler  honours  do  so  well  the  brows  of 
Peace  adorn !" 

Go  to  great  Syracuse,  my  Muse,  and  wait 
At  Chromius'  hospitable  gate  ; 
'Twill  open  wide  to  let  thee  in, 
When  thy  lyre's  voice  shall  but  begin  ; 

Joy,  plenty,  and  free  welcome,  dwells  within. 

The  Tyrian  beds  thou  shalt  find  ready  drest, 

The  ivory  table  crowded  with  a  feast : 

The  table  which  is  free  for  every  guest, 
No  doubt  will  thee  admit, 

And  feast  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  it. 
Chromius  and  thou  art  met  aright, 
For,  as  by  Nature  thou  dost  write, 

So  he  by  Nature  loves,  and  does  by  Nature  fight. 

Nature  herself,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  was, 
Sow'd  strength  and  beauty  through  the  forming 

mass  'y 

They  mov'd  the  vital  lump  in  every  part, 
And  carv'd  the  members  out  with  wondrous  art. 
She  fill'd  his  mind  with  courage,  and  with  wit, 

And  a  vast  bounty,  apt  and  fit 
For  the  great  dower  which  Fortune  made  to  it. 

'Tis  madness,  sure,  ti*easures  to  hoard, 
And  make  them  useless,  as  in  mines,  remain, 
To  lose  th'  occasion  Fortune  does  affurd 

Fame  and  public  love  to  gain  : 

Ev'nfor  self-concerning  ends, 

'Tis  wiser  much  to  hoard-up  friends. 
Though  happy  men  the  present  goods  possess, 
Th'  unhappy  have  their  share  in  future  hopes  no 
less. 

How  early  has  young  Chromius  begun 
The  race  of  virtue,  and  how  swiftly  run, 

And  borne  the  noble  prize  away, 
Whilst  other  youths  yet  at  the  barriers  stay  ! 
None  but  Alcides  e'er  set  earlier  forth  than  he  ; 
The    god,    his  father's    blood,     nought    Coul4 
restrain, 

'Twas  ripe  at  first,  and  did  disdain 
The  slow  advance  of  dull  humanity. 
The  big-limlrd  babe  in  his  huge  cradle  lay, 
Too  weighty  to  be  roek'd  by  nurses'  hands, 

Wrapt  in  purple  swaddling-bands ; 
When,  lo  !  by  jealous  Juno's  fierce  commands. 

Two  dreadful  serpents  come, 
Rolling  and  hissing  ioud,  into  the  room; 
To  the  bold  babe  they  trace  their  bidden  way  j 
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Forth  from  their  flaming  eyes  dread  lightnings 

went; 

heir  gaping  mouths  did  forked  tongues,  like 
thunderbolts,  present. 

Some  of  th'  amazed  women  dropt  down  dead 

With  fear,  some  wildly  fled 
About  the  room,  some  into  corners  crept, 

Where  silently  they  shook  and  wept : 
All  naked  from  her  bed  the  passionate  mother 

leap'd, 

To  save  or  perish  with  hep  child; 
She  trembled,  and  she  cry'd ;  the  mighty  infant 

smiPd : 
The  mighty  infant  seem'd  well  pleas'd 

At  his  gay  gilded  foes  ; 

And,  as  their  spotted  necks  up  to  the  cradle  rose, 
With  his  young  warlike  hands  on  both  he  seiz'd  : 
In  vain  they  rag'd,  in  vain  they  hiss'd, 
In  vain  their  armed  tails  they  twist, 
And  angry  circles  cast  about ; 
Black   blood,  and   fiery  breath,  and  poisonous 
soul,  he  squeezes  out ! 

With  their  drawn  swords 
In  ran  Amphitryo  and  the  Theban  lords ; 
With  doubting  wonder,  and  with  troubled  joy, 

They  saw  the  conquering  boy 
Laugh,  and  point  downwards  to  his  prey, 
Where,  in  death's  pangs  and  their  own  gore,  they 

folding  lay. 

When  wise  Tiresias  this  beginning  knew, 
He  told  with  ease  the  things  t'  ensue  ; 
From  what  monsters  he  should  free 
The  earth,  the  air,  and  sea ; 
What  mighty  tyrants  he  should  slay, 
Greater  monsters  far  than  they  ; 
How  much  at  Phlaegra's  field  the  distrest  gods 

should  owe 

To  their  great  offspring  here  below  j 
And  how  his  club  should  there  outdo 
Apollo's  silver  bow,  and  his  own  father's  thunder 
too: 

And  that  the  grateful  gods,   at  last, 
The  race  of  his  laborious  virtue  past, 

Heaven,  which  he  sav'd,  should  to  him  give  ; 
Where,  marry 'd  to  eternal  youth,  he  should  for 

ever  live ; 
Drink  nectar  with  the  gods,  and  all  his  senses 

please 
Jn  their  harmonious,  golden  palaces ; 

Walk  with  ineffable  delight 
Through  the  thick  groves  of  never-withering  light, 
And,  as  he  walks,  affright 
The  Lion  and  the  Bear, 

Bull,  Centaur,  Scorpion,  all  the  radiant  monsters 
there. 


THE  PRAISE  OF  PINDAR. 

?N   IMITATION  OF    HORACE'S  SECOND   ODE,    B.   IV. 

Pindarum  quisquis  studet  semulari,  &c. 

PINDAR  is  imitable  by  none ; 

The  phenix  Pindar  is  a  vast  species  alone. 

Who  e'er  but  Daedalus  with  waxen  wings  could  fly, 

And  neither  sink  too  low  nor  soar  too  high  ? 

What  could  he  who  follow'd  claim, 
But  of  vain  boldness  the  unhappy  fame, 

And  by  his  fall  a  sea  to  name  ? 
VOL.  vii, 


Pindar's  unnavigable  song 
Like  a  swoln  flood  from  some  steep  mountain 

pours  along ; 

The  ocean  meets  with  such  a  voice, 
From  his  enlarged  mouth,  as  drowns  the  ocean's 
noise. 

So  Pindar  does  new  words  and  figures  roll 
Down  his  impetuous  dithyrambic  tide, 
Which  in  no  channel  deigns  t'abide, 
Which  neither  banks  nor  dykes  control : 
Whether  th'  immortal  gods  he  sings, 
In  a  no  less  immortal  strain, 
Or  the  great  acts  of  god-descended  kings, 
Who  in  his  numbers  still  survive  and  reign; 

Each  rich-embroider'd  line, 
Which  their  triumphant  brows  around, 

By  his  sacred  hand  is  bound, 
Does  all  their  starry  diadems  outshine. 

Whether  at  Pisa's  race  he  please 
To  carve  in  polish'd  verse  the  conqueror's  images  j 
Whether  the  swift,  the  skilful,  or  the  strong, 
Be  crowned  in  his  nimble,  artful,  vigorous  song; 
Whether  some  brave  young  man's  untimely  fate, 
In  words  worth  dying  for,  he  celebrate — 

Such  mournful,  and  such  pleasing  words, 
As  joy  to  his  mother's  and  his  mistress'  grief  af 
fords— 

He  bids  him  live  and  grow  in  fame ; 

Amongthe  stars  he  sticks  his  name; 

The  grave  can  but  the  dross  of  him  devour, 

So  small  is  Death's,  so  great  the  poet's  power ! 

Lo,  howth'  obsequious  wind  and  swelling  air 

The  Theban  swan  does  upwards  bear 
Into  the  walks  of  clouds,  where  he  does  play, 
And  with  extended  wings  opens  his  liquid  way .' 
Whilst,  alas !  my  timorous  Muse      •  •       < 
Unambitious  tracts  pursues ; 
Does  with  weak,  unballast  wings, 
About  the  mossy  brooks  and  springs, 
About  the  trees'  new-blossom'd  heads, 
About  the  gardens'  painted  beds, 
About  the  fields  and  flowery  meads, 
And  all  inferior  beauteous  things, 

Like  the  laborious  bee, 
For  little  drops  of  honey  flee, 
And  there  with  humble  sweets  contents  her  in* 
dustry. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

IVoT  winds  to  voyagers  at  sea, 
Nor  showers  to  earth,  more  necessary  be, 
Heaven's  vital  seed  cast  on  the  womb  of  Earth 

To  give  the  fruitful  Year  a  birth) 

Than  Verse  to  Virtue  ;  which  can  do 
Phe  midwife's  office  and  the  nurse's  too  ; 
t  feeds  it  strongly,  and  it  clothes  it  gay, 

And,  when  it  dies*  with  comely  pride 
Embalms  it,  and  erects  a  pyramid 

That  never  will  decay 
Till  Heaven  itself  shall  melt  away, 
4nd  nought  behind  it  stay. 

3egin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre ; 
!  how  the  Years  to  come,  a  numerous  an«i 

well-fitted  quire, 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  to  my  song  with   smooth  and  equal  mea 
sures  dance ! 
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Whilst  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be, 
My  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company ; 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown' d 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  sound : 
That  to  the   spheres  themselves   shall   silence 
Untune  the  universal  string :  [bring, 

Then  all  the  wide-extended  sky, 
And  all  th'  harmonious  worlds  on  high, 
And  Virgil's  sacred  work  shall  die  ; 
And  he  himself  shall  see  in  one  fire  shine 
Rich  Nature's  ancient  Troy,  though  built  by 
hands  divine. 

Whom  thunder's  dismal  noise, 
And  all  that  prophets  and  apostles  louder  spake, 
And  all  the  creatures'  plain  conspiring  voice, 

Could  not,  whilst  they  liv'd,  awake, 

This  mightier  sound  shall  make 
When  dead  t'  arise ; 

And  open  tombs,  and  open  eyes, 
To  the  long  sluggards  of  five  thousand  years  ! 
This  mightier  sound  shall  make  its  hearers  ears. 
Then  shall  the  scatter'd  atoms  crowding  come 

Back  to  their  ancient  home; 

Some  from  birds,  from  fishes  some; 

Some  from  earth,  and  some  from  seas; 

Some  from  beasts,  and  some  frqm  trees  j 

Some  descend  from  clouds  on  high, 

Some  from  metals  upwards  fiy, 
And,  where  th'  attending  soul  naked  and  shiver 
ing  stands, 

Meet,  salute,  and  join  their  hands  ; 
As  dispers'd  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet's  ,call, 

Haste  to  their  colours  all. 
Unhappy  most,  like  tortur'd  men, 
Their  joints  new  set,  to  be  new- rack' d  again, 

To  mountains  they  for  shelter  pray, 
The  mountains  shake,  and  run  about  no  less  con- 
fus'd  than  they. 

Stop,  stop,  my  Muse !  allay  thy  vigorous  heat, 

Kindled  at  a  hint  so  great ; 
Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pegasus  closely  in, 

Whi^h  does  to  rage  begin, 
And  this  steep  hill  would  gallop  up  with  violent 

course  ; 
>Tis  an  unruly  and  a  hard-mouth'd  horse, 

Fierce  and  unbroken  yet, 

Impatient  of  the  spur  or  bit ; 
Now  prances  stately, and  anon  flies  o'er  the  place; 
Disdains  the  servile  law  of  any  settled  pace, 
Conscious  and  proud  of  his  own  natural  force : 

'Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure, 
But  flings  writer  and  reader  too,  that  sits  not 
sure. 


THE  MUSE. 

{*o,  the  rich  cliarioj  instantly  prepare ; 

The  queen,  my  Muse,  will  take  the  air : 
Unruly  Fancy  with  strong  Judgment  trace  j 

Put  in  nimble-footed  Wit, 

Smooth-pac'd  Eloquence  join  with  it ; 
Sound  Memory  with  young  Invention  place ; 

Harness  alf  the  winged  race ; 
Let  the  postillion  Nature  mount,  and  let 

The  coachman  Art  be  set; 
And  let  the  airy  footmen,  running  all  beside, 

Af  ake  a  long  row  of  goodly  pride, 


Figures,  Conceits,  Baptures,  and  Sentences, 

In  a  we)  l-wo'rded  dress  ; 
And  innocent  Loves,  and  pleasant  Truths,  and 

useful  Lies, 

In  all  their  gaudy  liveries. 
Mount,  glorious  que-^n !  thy  travelling  throne, 

And  bid  it  to  nut  on  ; 
For  long,  though  cheerful,  is  the  way, 
And  life,  alas !  allows  but  one  ill  winter's  day. 

Where  never  foot  of  man,  or  hoof  of  beast, 

The  passage  press'd ; 
Where  never  fish  did  fly, 
And  with  short  silver  wings  cut  the  low  liquid  skyj 

Where  bird  with  painted  oars  did  ne'er 
Row  through  the  trackless  ocean  of  the  air; 

Where  never  yet  did  pry 
The  busy  Morning's  curious  eye ; 
The  wheels  of  thy  bold  coach  pass  quick  and  free, 
And  all's  an  open  road  to  thee  ; 
Whatever  God  did  say, 

Is  all  thy  plain  and  smooth  uninterrupted  way! 
Nay,  ev'n  beyond    his  works  thy  voyages  are 

known, 

Thou  hast  thousand  worlds  too  of  thine  own. 
Thou  speak'st,  great  queen  !  in  the  same  style 

as  he; 

And  anev;  world  leaps  forth  when  thou  say'st, 
"  Le£  it  be." 

Thou  fathom'st  the  deep  gulf  of  ages  past, 

And  canst  pluck  up  with  ease 
The  years  which  thou  dost  please ; 
Like  shipwreck'd  treasures,  by  rude  tempests 

cast 

Long  since  into  the  sea, 

Brought  up  again  to  light  and  public  use  by  thee. 
Nor  dost  thou  only  dive  so  low, 

But  fly 
With  an  unwearied  wing  the  other  way  on  high, 

Where  Fates  among  the  stars  do  grow ; 
There  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep, 

And  there,  with  piercing  eye, 
Through  the  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white,  dost 

spy 

Years  to  come  a-fonning  lie, 
Close  in  their  sacred  fee  undine  asleep, 
Till  hatch'd  by  the  Sun's  vital  heat, 
Which  o'er  them  yet  does  brooding  ,set, 
They  life  and  motion  get, 
And,  ripe  at  last,  with'vigorous  might 
Break  through  the  shell,  and  take  their  everlast 
ing  flight ! 

And  sure  we  may 
The  same  too  of  the  present  say, 
If  past  and  future  times  do  thee  obey. 

Thou  stop'st  this  current,  and  dost  make 
This  running  river  settle  like  a  lake ; 
Thy  certain  hand  holds  fast  this  slippery  snake  : 
The  fruit  which  does  so  quickly  waste, 
Men  scarce  can  see  it,  much  less  taste, 
Thou  comfitest  in  sweets  to  make  it  last. 

This  shining  piece  of  ice, 
Which  melts  so  soon  away 

With  the  Sun's  ray, 
Thy  verse  does  solidate  and  crystallize, 
Till  it  a  lasting  mirror  be  ! 
Nay,  thy  immortal  rhyme 
Makes  thib  one  short  point  of  time 
To  fill  up  half  the  orb  of  round  eternity. 


TO  MR.  HOBBES...DESTINY. 
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TO  MR.  HOBBES. 

VAST  bodies  of  philosophy 
loft  have^een  and  read  ; 
But  all  are  bodies  dead, 
Or  bodies  by  art  fashioned  ; 
I  never  yet  the  living  soul  could  see, 

But  in  thy  books  and  thee  ! 
'Tis  only  God  can  know 
Whether  the  fair  idea  thou  dost  show 
Arree  entirely  with  his  own  or  no.  . 

This  1  dare  boldly  tell, 
Tis  so  like  truth,  'twill  serve  our  turn  as  well. 
Just,  as  in  .Nature,  thy  proportions  be, 
As  full  of  concord  their  variety, 
As  firm  the  parts  upon  their  centre  rest, 
And  all  so  solid  are,  that  they,  at  least 
As  much  as  Nature,  emptiness  detest. 

Long  did  the  mighty  Stagyrite  retain 
The  universal  intellectual  reign, 
Saw  his  own  country's  short-liv'd  leopard  slain ; 
The  stronger  Roman  eagle  did  out-fly, 
Oftener  renew'd  his  age,  and  saw  that  die. 
Mecca  itself,  in  spite  of  Mahomet,  possest, 
And,  chac'd  by  a  wild  deluge  from  the  East, 
His  monarchy  new  planted  in  the  West. 
But,  as  in  time  each  great  imperial  race 
Degenerates,  and  gives  some  new  one  place : 

So  did  this  noble  empire  waste, 

Sunk  by  degrees  from  glories  past, 
And  in  the  school-men's  hands  it  per. sh'd  quite  at 

Then  nought  but  words  it  grew,  [last: 

And  those  all  barbarous  too : 
It  perish'd,  and  it  vanish'd  there;       [ty  air  ! 
The  life  and  soul,  breath'd  out,  became  but  emp- 

The  fields,    which  answer'd  well  the  ancients' 

plough, 

Spent  and  out-worn,  return  no  .harvest  now ; 
In  barren  age  wild  and  unglorious  lie, 

And  boast  of  past  fertility, 
The  poor  relief  of  present  poverty. 
Food  and  fruit  we  now  must  want,^' 

Unless  new  lands  we  plant. 
We  break-up  tombs  wifh  sacrilegious  hands ; 

Old  rubbish  we  remove  ; 
To  walk  in  ruins,  like  vain  ghosts,  we  love, 
And  with  fond  divining  wands 
We  search  among  the  dead 
For  treasures  buried ; 
Whilst  still  the  liberal  Earth  does  hold 
So  many  virgin-mines  of  undiscover'd  gold. 

The  Baltic,  Euxine,  and  the  Caspian, 
And  slender-limb'd  Mediterranean, 
Seem  narrow  creeks  to  thee,  awl  only  fit 
For  the  poor  wreiched  fisher-boats  of  wit: 
Thy  nebler  vessel  the  vast  ocean  tries, 

And  nothing  sees  but  seas  and  skies, 

Till  unknown  regions  it  descries. 
Thou  great  Columbus  of  the  golden  lands  of  new 
philosophies ! 

Thy  task  was  harder  much  than  his; 

For  thy  learn' d  America  is 
Not  only  found-out  first  by  thee, 
And  rudely  left  to  future  industry  ; 

But  thy  eloquence  and  thy  wit, 
Has  planted,  peopled,  built,  and  civiliz'd  it. 

I  little  thought  before, 

(Nor,  being  my  own  self  so  poor, 

Could  comprehend  so  vast  a  store) 


That  all  the  wardrobe  of  rich  Eloquence 
Could  have  afforded  half  enough, 
Of  bright,  of  new,  and  lasting  stuff, 
To  cloathe  the  mighty  limbs  of  thy  gigantic  Sense. 
Thy  solid  reason,  like  the  shield  from  Heaven 

To  the  Trojan  hero  given, 

Too  strong  to  take  a  mark  from  any  mortal  dart, 
Yet  shines  with  gold  and  geins  in  every  part, 
And  wonders  on  it  grav'd  by  the  learn' d  hand  of* 
A  shield  that  gives  delight  [Art! 

Ev'n  to  the  enemies'  sight, 
Then,  when  they  're  sure  to  lose  the  combat  by't. 

Nor  can  the  snow,  which  now  cold  Age  does  she<J 

Upon  thy  reverend  head, 
Quench  or  allay  the  noble £res  within  ; 

But  all  which  thou  hast  been, 

And  all  that  youth  can  be  thou  'rt  yet ! 

So  fully  still  dost  thou 
Enjoy  the  manhood  and  the  bloom  of  Wit, 
And  all  the  natural  heat,  but  not  the  fever  too  ! 
So  contraries  on  Etna's  top  conspire; 
Here  hoary  frosts,  and  by  them  breaks  out  fire ! 
A  secure  peace  the  faithful  neighbours  keep; 
Th'  embolden 'd  snow  next  to  the  flame  does  sleep! 

And  if  we  weigh,  like  thee, 

Nature  and  causes,  we  shall  see 

That  thus  it  needs  must  be — 
To  things  immortal,  Time  can  do  no  wrong, 
And  that  which  never  is  to  die,  for  ever  must  he 
young. 


DESTINY. 

Hoc  quoque  fatale  est  sic  ipsum  expender* 
Fatum.  Manil. 

STRANGE  and  unnatural  !   let's  stay  and  see 

This  pageant  of  a  prodigy. 
Lo,  of  themselves  th'  enliven'd  Chess-men  move! 
Lo,  the  unbred,  ill-organ'd  pieces  prove 

As  full  of  art  and  industry, 

Of  courage  and  of  policy,  Jjwe ! 

As  we  ourselvesjvvho  think  there's  nothing  wise  but 

Here  a  proud  Pawn  I  admire, 

That,  still  advancing  higher, 

At  top  of  all  became 

Another  thing  and  name; 
Here  I'm  amaz'd  at  th'  actions  of  a  Knignt, 

That  does  bold  wonders  in  the  fight ; 

Here  1  the  losing  party  blame, 

For  those  false  moves  that  break  the  game, 
That  to  their  grave,  Che  bag,  the  conquer'd 

pieces  bring, 

And,    above   all,   th'  ill-conduct  of  the  Mated 
king. 

"  Whatever  these  seem,  whate'er  philosophy 

And  sense  or  reason  tell,"  said  I, 
"  These  things  have  life,  election,  liberty; 

'Tis  their  own  wisdom  moulds  their  state, 
Their  faults  and  virtues  make  their  fate. 
'  They  do,  they  do",  "  said  I ;  but  straight, 
Lo !  from  my  enlighten'd  eyes   the  mists  and 

shadows  fell, 

That  hinder  spirits  from  being  visible ; 
And,  lo !  1  saw  two  angels  play'd  the  Mate. 
With  man,  alas !  no  otherwise  it  proves ; 
An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves; 

And  some  are  great,  and  some  are  small, 
Seme  climb  to  good,  some  from  good-fortune  fall; 


COWLEY'S  POEMS. 


Some  wise-men,  and  some  fools,  we  call ; 
Figures,  alas !   of  speech,  for  Destiny  plays  us 

all. 

Me  from  the  womb  the  midwife  Muse  did  take  : 
She  cut  my  navel,  wash'd  me,  and  mine  head 
With  her  own  hands  she  fashioned  ; 
She  did  a  covenant  with  me  make,    [spake  : 
And  circumcis'd  my  tender  soul,  and  thus  she 
"  Thou  of  my  church  shalt  be  j 
Hate  and  renounce,"  said  she,  [me. 

"  Wealth,  honour,  pleasures,  all  the  world,  for 
Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war, 
Nor  at  th'  exchange,  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrang 
ling  bar: 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise, 

That  neglected  verse  does  raise." 
She  spake,  and  all  my  years  to  come 

Took  their  unlucky  doom. 
Their  several  ways  of  life  let  others  chuse, 

Their  several  pleasures  let  them  use, 
But  I  was  born  for  love,  and  for  a  Muse. 

With  Fate  what  boots  it  to  contend? 
Such  I  began,  such  am,  and  so  must  end, 

The  star  that  did  my  being  frame, 

Was  but  a  lambent  flame, 

And  some  small  light  it  did  dispense, 

But  neither  heat  nor  influence. 
Np  matter,  Cowley !  let  proud  Fortune  see, 
That  thou  canst  her  despise  no  less  than  she  does 

Let  all  her  gifts  the  portion  be  [thee. 

Of  Folly,  Lust,  and  Flattery, 

Fraud,   Extortion,  Calumny, 

Murder,  Infidelity, 

Rebellion  and  Hypocrisy ; 
Do  thou  not  grieve,  nor  blush  to  be, 
As  all  th'  inspired  tuneful  men, 
And  all  thy  great  forefathers,  were,  from  Homer 
down  to  Btn. 


BRUTUS. 

EXCELLENT  Brutus  !  of  all  human  race 
The  best,  till  Nature  was  irnprov'd  by  Grace  j 
Till  men  above  themselves  Faith  raised  more 

Than  Reason  above  beasts  before. 
Virtue  was  thy  life's  centre,  and  from  thence 
Did  silently  and  constantly  dispense 

The  gentle,  vigorous  influence 
To  all  the  wide  and  fair  circumference ; 
And  all  the  parts  upon  it  lean'd  so  easily, 
Obey'd  the  mighty  force  so  willingly, 
That  none  could  discord  or  disorder  see 

In  all  their  contrarietj' : 
Each  had  his  motion  natural  and  free, 
And  the  whole  no  more  mov'd,  than  the  whole 
world,  could  be. 

From  thy  strict  rule  some  think  that  thou  didst 

swerve 

(Mistaken,  honest  men!)  in  Cfesar's  blood  j 
What  mercy  could  the  tyrant's  life  deserve 
From  him,  who  kill'd  himself  rather  than  serve  ? 
T-h'  heroic  exaltations  of  good 

Are  so  far  from  understood, 
We  count  them  vice  :  alas  !  our  sight 's  so  ill, 
That  things  which  swiftest  move  seem  to  stand 
We  look  not  upon  Virtue  in  her  height,       [still : 
pu  her  supreme  idea,  brave  and  bright, 

£9  the  original  Jig-fat  j 


But  as  her  beams  reflected  pass 
Through  our  own  Nature  or  Ill-custom's  glass: 
As  'tis  no  wonder,  so, 
If  with  dejected  eye 
In  standing  pools  we  seek  the  sky, 
That  stars,  so  high  above,should  seem  to  us  below. 

Can  we  stand  by  and  see 
Our  mother  robb'd,  and  bound,  and  ravish'd  be, 

Yet  not  to  her  assistance  stir, 
Pleas'd  with  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  ra- 
Or  shall  we  fear  to  kill  him,  if  before      [visher  ? 

The  cancell'd  name  of  friend  he  bore  ? 
Ingrateful  Brutus  do  they  call  ? 
Ingrateful  Caesar,  who  could  Rome  enthrall ! 
An  act  more  barbarous  and  unnatural 
(In  th'  exact  balance  of  true  virtue  try'd) 
Than  his  successor  Nero's  parricide  ! 

There  's  none  but  Brutus  could  deserve 

That  all  men  else  should  wish  to  serve, 
And  Caesar's  usm-p'd  place  to  him  should  proffer; 
None  can  deserve  't  but  he  who  would  refuse  the 
offer. 

Ill  Fate  assum'd  a  body  thee  t'  affright, 
And  wrap'd  itself  i'  th'  terrours  of  the  night : 
"  I  '11  meet  thee  at  Philippi,"  said  the  sprite  ; 

"  I  '11-wieet  thee  there,"  saidstthou, 
With  such  a  voice,  and  such  a  brow, 
As  put  the  trembling  ghost  to  sudden  flight } 

It  vanish'd,  as  a  taper's  light 

Goes  out  when  spirits  appear  in  sight. 
One  would  have  thought 't  had  heard  the  morn 
ing  crow, 

Or  seen  her  well-appointed  star 
Come  marching  up  the  eastern  hill  afar. 
Nor  durst  it  in  Philippi's  field  appear, 

But,  unseen,  attack'd  thee  there : 
Had  it  presum'd  in  any  shape  thee  to  oppose, 
Thou  would'st  have  forc'd  it  back  upon  thy  foes : 

Or  slain  't,  like  Caesar,  though  it  be 
A  conqueror  and  a  monarch  mightier  far  than  he. 

What  joy  can  human  things  to  us  afford, 
When  we  see  perish  thus,  by  odd  events, 

111  men,  and  wretched  accidents,         [sword  ? 
The  best  cause  and  best  man  that  ever  drew  a 

When  we  see 
The  false  Octavius  and  wild  Antony, 

God-like  Brutus  !  conquer  thee? 
What  can  we  say,  but  thine  own  tragic  word- 
That  Virtue,  which  had  worship'd  been  by  thee 
As  the  most  solid  good,  and  greatest  deity, 

By  this  fatal  proof  became 

An  idol  only,  and  a  name, 
Hold,  noble  Brutus  !  and  restrain 
The  bold  voice  of  thy  generous  disdain : 

These  mighty  gulphs  are  yet 
Too  deep  for  all  thy  judgment  and  thy  wit. 
The  time  's  set  forth  already  which  shall  quell 
Stiff  Reason,  when  it  offers  to  rebel  j 

Which  these  great  secreto  shall  unseal, 

And  new  philosophies  reveal : 
A  few  years  more,  so  soon  hadst  thou  not  dyM, 
Would  have  confounded  human  Virtue's  pride, 

And  show'd  thee  a  God  crucify'd. 


TO  DR.  SCARBOROUGH. 

How  long,  alas !  has  our  mad  nation  beejft 
Of  epidemic  war  the  tragic  scene, 


TO  DR.  SCARBOROUGH...LIFE  AND  FAME. 
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When  Slaughter  all  the  while 
Seem'd,  like  its  sea,  embracing  round  the  isle, 
With  tempests,  and  red  waves,  noise,  and  af 
fright  ! 

Albion  no  more,  nor  to  be  nam'd  from  white ! 
What  province  or  what  city  did  it  spare  ? 
It,  like  a  plague,  infected  all  the  air. 

Sure  the  unpeopled  land 
Would  now  untill'd,  desert,  and  naked  stand, 

Had  God's  all -mighty  hand 
At  the  same  time  let  loose  Diseases'  rage 

Their  civil  wars  in  man  to  wage. 

But  thou  by  Heaven  wert  sent 

This  desolation  to  prevent, 
A  med'cine,  and  a  counter-poison,  to  the  age. 
Scarce  could  the  sword  dispatch  more  to  the  grave 

Than  thou  didst  save ; 
By  wondrous  art,  and  by  successful  care, 
The  ruins  of  a  civil  war  thou  dost  alone  repair  ! 

The  inundations  of  all  liquid  pain, 

And  deluge  Dropsy,  thou  dost  drain. 
Fevers  so  hot,  that  one  would  say, 
Thou  might'st  as  soon  hell-fires  allay 
(The  damn'd  scarce  more  incurable  than  they) 
Thou  dost  so  temper,  that  we  find, 
Like  gold,  the  body  but-refin'd, 
No  unhealthful  dross  behind. 
The  subtle  Ague,  that  for  sureness'  sake 
Takes  its  own  times  th'  assault  to  make, 
And  at  each  battery  the  whole  fort  does  shake, 
When  thy  strong  guards,  and  works,  it  spies, 

Trembles  for  itself,  and  flies. 
The  cruel  Stone,  that  restless  pain, 

That's  sometimes  roll'd  away  in  vain, 
But  still,  like  Sysiphns's  stone,  returns  again, 
Thou  break'st  and  met  test  by  learn'd  juices'  force, 
(A  greater  work,  though  short  the  way  appear, 

Than  Hannibal's  by  vinegar  ! ) 
Oppressed  Nature's  necessary  course 
It  stops  in  vain  ;  like  Moses,  thou 
Strik'st  but  the  rock,  and  straight  the  waters 
freely  flow. 

The  Indian  son  of  Lust  (that  foul  disease 
Which  did  on  this  his  new-found  world  but  lately 
Yet  since  a  tyranny  has  planted  here,         [seize, 
As  wide  and  cruel  as  the  Spaniai'd  there) 

Is  so  quite  rooted  out  by  thee, 

That  thy  patients  seem  to  be 
RestOf'd,  not  to  health  only,  but  virginity. 
The  Plague  itself,  that  proud  imperial  ill, 
Which  destroys  towns,  and  does  whole  armies 

kill, 

If  thou  but  succour  the  besieged  heart, 
Calls  all  its  poisons  forth  and  does  depart,' 

As  if  it  fear'd  no  less  thy  art, 
Than  Aaron's  incense,  or  than  Phineas'  dart. 
What  need  there  here  repeated  be  by  me 

The  vast  and  barbarous  lexicon 
Of  man's  infirmity? 

At  thy  strong  charms  it  must  be  gone 
Though  a  disease,  as  well  as  devil,  were  called 
Legion. 

iProm  creeping  moss  to  soaring  cedar  thou 
Dost  all  the  powers  and  several  portions  know, 
Which  father  Sun,  and  mother-Earth  below, 

OH  their  green  infants  here  bestow  : 
Canst  all  those  magic  virtues  from  them  draw, 

That  keep  Disease  and  Death  in  awe; 


Who,  whilst  thy  wondrous  skill  in  plants  they  see, 
Fear  lest  the  tree  of  life  should  be  found  out  by 

thee. 

And  thy  well-travell'd  knowledge,  too,  does  giv« 
No  less  account  of  th'  empire  sensitive ; 

Chiefly  of  man,  whose  body  is 

That  active  soul's  metropolis. 
As  the  great  artist  in  his  sphere  of  glass 
Saw  the  whole  scene  of  heavenly  motions  pass ; 
So  thou  know'st  all  so  well  that 's  done  within, 
As  if  some  living  crystal  man  thou  'dst  seen. 

Nor  does  this  science  make  thy  crown  alone, 

But  whole  Apollo  is  thine  own  ; 
His  gentler  arts,  belov'd  in  vain  by  me, 

Are  wedded  and  enjoy'd  by  thee. 

Thou  'rtby  this  noble  mixture  free 
From  the  physician's  frequent  malady, 

Fantastic  incivility : 

There  are  who  all  their  patients'  chagrin  have, 
As  if  they  took  each  morn  worse  potions  than  they 

gave. 
And  this  great  race  of  learning  thou  hast  run, 

Ere  that  of  life  be  half  yet  done  ; 

Thou  see'st  thyself  still  fresh  and  strong, 

And  like  t'  enjoy  thy  conquests  long. 
The  first  fam'd  aphorism  thy  great  master  spoke, 

Did  he  live  now  he  would  revoke, 

And  better  things  of  man  report ; 
For  thou  dost  make  life  long-,  and  art  but  short. 

Ah,  learned  friend  !  it  grieves  me,  when  I  think 
That  thou  with  all  thy  art  must  die, 

As  certainly  as  I ; 

And  all  thy  noble  reparations  sink  [tality. 

Into  the  sure-wrought  mine  of  treacherous  mor- 
Like  Archimedes,  honourably  in  vain, 
Thou  hold'st  out  towns  that  must  at  last  be  ta'en, 
And  thou  thyself,  their  great  defender,  slain. 
Let 's  e'en  compound,  and  for  the  present  live, 
'Tis  all  the  ready-money  Fate  can  give  j 
Unbend  sometimes  thy  restless  care, 
And  let  thy  friends  so  happy  be 
T*  enjoy  at  once  their  .health  and  thee  : 
Some  hours, at  least,  to  thine  own  pleasures  spare} 
Since  the  whole  stock  may  soon  exhausted  be, 

Bestow  't  not  all  jn  charity. 
Let  Nature  and  let  Art  do  what  they  please, 
When  all 's  done,  life  is  an  incurable  disease* 


LIFE  AND  FAME. 

OH,  Life  !  thou  Nothing's  younger  brother ! 
So  like,  that  one  might  take  ^orte  for  the 
other  ! 

What's  somebody,  or  nobody  ? 
In  all  the  cobwebs  of  the  schoolmen's  trade, 
We  no  such  nice  distinction  woven  see, 

As  'tis  "  to  be,"  or"  not  to  be." 
Dream  of  a  shadow  !  a  reflection  made 
From  the  false  glories  of  the  gay  reflected  bow, 

Is  a  more  solid  thing  than  thou. 
Vain  weak-built  isthmus,  which  dost  proudly  rise 

Up. betwixt  two  eternities  ! 

Yet  canst  nor  wave  nor  wind  sustain, 
But,  broken  and  o'erwhelm'd,  the  endless  oceans 
meet  again. 

And  wi  h  what  rare  inventions  do  we  strive 

Ourselves  then  to  survive  ? 
Wise,  subtle  arts,  and  such  as  well  befit 

That  Nothing-,  man's  no  wit !— 
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Some  with  vast  costly  tombs  would  purchase  it, 
And  by  the  proofs  of  death  pretend  to  live. 

"  Here  lies  the  great" — false  Marble  !  where  ? 
Nothing  but  small  and  sordid  dust  lies  there. — 
Some  build  enormous  mountain-palaces, 

The  fools  and  architects  to  please ; 
A  lasting  life  in  well-hewn  stone  they  rear  : 

So  he,  who  on  th'  Egyptain  shore 
Was  slain  so  many  hundred  years  before, 
,    Lives  still,  (oh  !  life  most  happy  and  most  dear  ! 
Oh  !  life  that  epicures  envy  to  hear  !) 
Lives  is  the  dropping  ruins  of  his  amphitheatre. 

His  father-in-law  an  higher  place  does  claim 
la  the  seraphic  entity  of  Fame  ; 

He,  since  that  toy  his  death,  [breath. 

Does  fill  all  mouths,  and  breathes  in  all  men's 
'Tis  true,  the  two  immortal  syllables  remain  j 
But,  oh,  ye  learned  men  !  explain 
"What  essence,  what  existence,  this, 
What  substance,whatsubsistence,what  hypostasis, 

In  six  poor  letters  is  ! 
In  those  alone  .does  the  great  Cresarlive, 
'Tis  all  the  conquer'd  world  could  give. 
We  poets,  madder  yet  than  all, 
With  a  refm'd  fantastic  vanity, 
Think  we  not  only  have,  but  give,  eternity. 
Fain  would  I  see  that  prodigal, 
Who  his  to  morrow  would  bestow, 
For  all  old  Homer's  life,  e'er  since  he  dy'd  till 
/      now! 


THE  EXTASY. 

I  LEAVE  mortality,  and  things  below ; 
1  have  no  time  in  compliments  to  waste  j 
Farewell  to  ye  all  in  haste, 
For  I  am  call'd  to  go. 
A  whirlwind  bears  up  my  dull  feet, 
Th'  officious  clouds  beneath  them  meet  j 

And  lo  !  I  mount,  and  lo  ! 

How  small  the  biggest  parts  of  Earth's  proud  title 
sliow  ! 

Where  shall  I  find  the  noble  British  land  ? 
I«o !  1  at  last  a  northern  speck  espy, 
Which  in  the  sea  does  lie, 
And  seems  a  grain  o'  th'  sand ! 
For  this  will  any  sin,  or  bleed  ? 
Of  civil  wars  is  this  the  meed  ? 
And  is  it  this,  alas !  which  we 
(Oh  irony  of  words  !)  do  call  Great  Britanie  ? 

I  pass  by  th'  arched  magazines  which  hold 
Th  "eternal  stores  of  frost,  and  rain,  and  snow ; 
Dry  and  secure  I  go, 
Nor  shake  with  fear  or  cold  : 
Without  affright  or  wonder 
I  meet  clouds  charg'd  with  thunder, 

And  lightnings,  in  my  way, 
Like  harmless  lambent  fires,  about  my  temples 
play. 

Now  into  a  gentle  sea  of  rolling  fin  me 
I'm  plung'd,  and  still  mount  higher  there, 
As  flames  mount  up  through  air: 
So  perfect,  yet  so  tame, 
So  great,  so  pure,  so  bright  a  fire, 
Was  that  unfortunate  desire, 

My  faithful  breast  did  cover, 
hen, when  I  was  of  late  a  wretched  mortal  Isver. 


Through  several  orbs  which  one  fair  plaaet  bear, 
Where  I  behold  distinctly,  as  I  pass, 
The  hints  of  Galileo's  glass, 
1  touch  at  last  the  spangled  sphere  : 
Here  all  th'  extended  sky 
Is  but  one  galaxy, 

'Tis  all  so  bright  and  gay, 
And  the  joint  eyes  of  night  make  up  a  perfect 
day. 

Where  am  I  now  ?  Angels,  and  God  is  here ; 
An  unexhausted  ocean  of  delight 
Swallows  my  senses  quite, 
And  drowns  all  what,  or  how,  or  where  ! 
Not  Paul,  who  first  did  thither  p;iss, 
And  this  great  world's  Columbus  was, 

The  tyrannous  pleasure  could  express. 
Oh,  'tis  too  much  for  man  !  but  let  it  ne'er  be 
less! 

The  mighty  Elijah  mounted  so  on  high, 
That  second  man  who  leap'd  the  ditch  where  all 
The  rest  of  mankhHl  fall, 
And  went  not  downwards  to  the  sky  ! 
With  much  of  pomp  and  show 
(As  conquering  kings  in  triumph  go) 

Did  he  to  Heaven  approach, 
And  wondrous  was  his  way,  and  wondrous  was  his 
coach. 

'Twas  gaudy  all ;  and  rich  in  every  part 
Of  essences,  of  gems ;  and  spirit  of  gold 
Was  its  substantial  mould, 
Drawn  forth  by  chymic  angels'  art. 
Here  with  moon-beams  'twas  sirver'd  bright^ 
There  double-gilt  with  the  Sun's  light  j 

And  mystic  shapes  cut  round  in  "it, 
Figures  that  did  transcend  a  vulgar  angel's  wit. 

The  horses  were  of  temper* d  lightning  made,    ' 
Of  all  that  in  Heaven's  beauteous  pastures  feed 
The  noblest,  sprightfal'st  breed  j 
And  flaming  manes  their  necks  array 'd  : 
They  all  were  shod  with  diamond, 
Not  such  as  here  are  found, 

But  such  light  solid  ones  as  shine 
On  the  transparent  rocks  o'  th'  Heaven  crystal 
line. 

Thus  mounted  the  great  prophet  to  the  skies; 
Astonish'd  men,  who  oft  had  seen  starsjall, 
Or  that  which  so  they  call, 
Wonder' d  from  hence  to  see  one  rise* 
The  soft  clouds  melted  him  away ; 
The  snow  and  frosts  which  in  it  lay 
Awhile  the  sacred  footsteps  bore  ; 
The  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs  hizz'd  as  they  past 
them  o'er ! 

He  past  by  th'  Moon  and  planets,  and  did  fright 
All  the  worlds  there  which  at  this  meteor  gaz'd, 
And  their  astrologers  ainaz'd 
Witlith'  unexampled  sight. 
But  where  he  stopp'd  will  ne'er  be  known. 
Till  phenix  Nature,  aged  grown, 

To  a  better  thing  do  aspire, 
And  mount  herself,  like  him,  to  eternity  in  fire. 


TO  THE 


YEAR. 


Janus!  (who  dost,sure,my  mysteries  vie* 
With  all  thine  eyes,  yet  ttwiK'st  them  all  too  tew 
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Tf  Iby  fore-face  do  see 
No  better  things  prepar'd  for  me, 

Than  did  thy  fare  behind  ; 
If  still  her  breast  must  shut  against  me  be, 
(For  'tis  'not  Peace  that  temple's  gate  does  bind) 
Oh.  let  my  life,  if  thou  so  many  deaths  a  coming 
With  thine  old  year  its  voyage  take,     [find, 
.Borne  down  that  stream  of  Time  which  no  return 
can  make  ! 

Alas  !  what  need  I  thus  to  pray  ? 

Th'  old  avaricious  Year, 

Whether  I  would  or  no,  will  bear 

At  least  a  part  of  me  away  : 
His  well-hors'd  troops,  the  Months,  and  Days,and 

Though  never  any.  where  they  stay,  [Hours, 

Make  in  their  passage  all  their  prey  ; 
The  Months,  Days,  Hours,  that  march  i'  th'  rear 
Nought  of  value  left  behind.  •       [can  find 
All   the  good   wine  of  life  our   drunken  youth 

devours ; 
Sourness  and  lees,  which  to  the  bottom  sink, 

Remain  for  latter  years  to  drink  ; 
Until,  some  one  offended  with  the  taste, 
The  vessel  breaks,  and  out  the  wretched  relics  run 
at  last. 

If  then,  young  Year  !  thou  needst  must  come, 

(For  in  Time's  fruitful  vvomb 
The  birth  beyond  its  time  can  never  tarry, 

Nor  ever  can  miscarry) 
Chuse  thy  attendants  well  j  for  'tis  not  thee 

We  fear,  but  'tis  thy  company  : 
Let  neither  Loss  of  Friends,  or  Fame,"  or  Liberty, 
Nor  pining  Sickness,  nor  tormenting  Pain, 
Nor  Sadness,  nor  uncleanly  Poverty, 
Be  seen  among  fhy  train  : 
Nor  let  thy  livery  be 
Either  black  Sin,  or  gaudy  Vanity  : 

Nay,  if  thou  lov'st  me,  gentle  Year  ! 
Let  not  so  much  as  Love  be  there  ; 
Vain  fruitless  love,  I  mean ;  for,  gentle  Year 

Although  I  fear, 

There 's  of  this  caution  little  need, 
Yet,  gentle  Year !  take  heed 
How  thou  dost  make 
Such  a  mistake : 
Such  love  I  mean,  alone, 
As  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  has  been  shown  ; 

For,  though  I  'ave  too  much  cause  to  doubt  it, 
I  fain  would  try  for  once  if  life  can  live  with 
out  it. 

Into  the  future  times  why  do  we  pry, 
And  seek  to  antedate  our  misery  ? 
Like  jealous  men,  why  are  we  longing  still 
To  see  the  thing  which  only  seeing  makes  an  ill  ? 
'Tis  well  the  face  is  veil'd  ;  for  'twere  a  sight 
That  would  ev'n  happiest  men  affright ; 
And  something  still  they'd  spy  that  would  destroy 

The  past  and  present  joy. 
In  whatsoever  character 

The  book  of  Fate  is  writ, 
'Tis  well  we  understand  not  it ; 
We  should  grow  mad  with  little  learning  there : 
Upon  the  brink  of  every  ill  we  did  foresee, 

Unclecently  and  foolishly 
We  should  stand  shivering,and  but  slowly  venture 

The  fatal  flood  to  enter. 
Since,  willing  or  unwilling,  we  must  do  it ; 
They  feel  least  cold  and  pain  who  plunge  at  once 
iuto  it. 


LIFE. 

Nascentes  Morimur. 

»»  E'RE  ill  by  these  grammarians  us'd; 
We  are  abus'd  by  words,  grossly  abus'd  : 
From  the  maternal  tomb 
To  the  grave's  fruitful  womb, 
We  call  hei-e  Life  ;  but  Life  ,'s  a  name 
That  nothing  here  can  truly  claim  : 
This  wretched  inn,  where  we  scarce  stay  to  bait, 
We  call  our  dwelling-place ;  / 

We  call  one  step  a  race  : 
But  angels,  in  their  full  enlighten'd  state, 
Angels,  who  live,  and  know  what  'tis  to  be  ; 
Who  all  the  nonsense  of  our  language  see ; 
Who  speak    things,  and   our  words,   their  ill- 
drawn  pictures,  scorn  ; 
When  we,  by  a  foolish  figure,  say, 
"  Behold  an  old  man  dead  !"  then  they 
Speak  properly,  and  cry,  "  Behold  a  man-child 
born  !" 

My  eyes  are  open'd,  and  1  see 
Through  the  transparent  fallacy  : 
Because  we  seem  wisely  to  talk 
Like  men  of  business;  and  for  business  walk 

From  place  to  place, 
And  mightj*  voyages  we  take, 
And  mighty  journeys  seem  to  make, 
O'er  sea  and  land,  the  little  point  that  has  no 

space : 

Because  we  fight,  and  battles  gain ; 
Some  captives  call,  and  say,"  the  rest  are  slain:" 
Because  we  heap  up  yellow  earth,  and  so 
Rich,  valiant,  wise,  and  virtuous,  seem  to  grow: 
Because  we  draw  a  long  nobility 
From  hieroglyphic  proofs  of  heraldry, 
And  impudently  talk  of  a  posterity, 
And,  like  Egyptian  chroniclers, 
Who  write  of  twenty  thousand  years, 
With  maravedies  make  th'  account, 
That  single  time  might  to  a  sum  amount  : 
We  grow  at  last  by  custom  to  believe, 

That  really  we  live  : 
Whilst  all  these  shadows,  that   for  things  we 

take, 

Are  but  the  empty  dreams  which  in  Death's  sleep 
we  make. 

But  these  fantastic  erroursof  our  dream 

Lead  us  to  solid  wrong ; 
We  pray  God  our  friends'  torments  to  prolong, 

And  wish  unchautably  for  them 
To  be  as  long  a  dying  as  Methusalem. 
The  ripen'd  soul  longs  from  his  prison  to  come  ; 
But  we  would  seal,  and  sow  up,  if  we  could,  the 

womb : 

We  seek  to  close  and  plaister  up  by  art 
The  cracks  and  breaches  of  th'  extended  shell, 

And  in  that  narrow  cell 

Would  rudely  force  to  dwell 
The  noble  vigorous  bird  already  wing'd  to  part. 


THE 


THE 


XXXlVth    CHAPTER   OF 

PROPHET'ISAIAH. 

AWAKE,  and  with  attention  hear, 

Thou  drowsy  World !   for  it  concerns  thee  near ; 

Awake,  Ivsay,  and  listen  well, 
To  what  from  God,  1,  hi*  load  prophet,  tell. 
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Bid  both  the  poles  suppress  their  stormy  noise, 
And  bid  the  roaring  sea  contain  its  voice. 
Be  still,  thou  sea ;  be  still,  thon  air  and  earth, 
Still  as  old  Chaos,  before  Motion's  birth : 
A  dreadful  host  of  judgments  is  gone  out, 
In  strength  and  number  more 
Than  e'er  was  rais'd  by  God  before, 
To  scourge  the  rebel  world,  and  march  it  round 
about. 

I  see  the  sword  of  God  brand  ish'd  above, 

And  from  it  streams  a  dismal  ray : 

I  see  the  scabbard  cast  away  ; 
How  red  anon  with  slaughter  will  it  prove  ! 

How  will  it  sweat  and  reek  in  blood  ! 
How  will  the  scarlet-glutton  be  o'ergorged  with  his 

And  devour  all  the  mighty  feast !         [food, 

Nothing  soon  but  bones  will  rest. 
God  does  a  solemn  sacrifice  prepare  ; 

But  not  of  oxen,  nor  of  rams, 

Not  of  kids,  nor  of  their  dams, 

Not  of  heifers,  nor  of  lambs : 
The  altar  all  the  land,  and  all  men  in 't  the  vic 
tims  are. 

Since,  wicked  men's  more  guilty  blood  to  spare, 
The  beasts  so  long  have  sacrificed  been  ; 
Since  men  their  birth-right  forfeit  still  by  sin  ; 
'Tis  fit  at  last  beasts  their  revenge  should  have, 
And  sacrificed  men  their  better  brethren  save. 

So  will  they  fall,  so  will  they  flee, 
Such  will  the  creatures'  wild  distraction  be, 

When,  at  the  final  doom, 
Nature  and  Time  shall  both  be  slain, 
Shall  struggle  with  Death's  pangs  in  vain, 
And  the  whole  world  theirfunera!  pile  become. 
The  wide  stretch'd  scroll  of  Heaven,  which 
Immortal  as  the  Deity  think,  [we 

With  all  the  beauteous  characters  that  in  it 
With'such  deep  sense  byGod's  own  hand  were  writ 
(Whose  eloquence,  though  we  understand  not, 

we  admire) 
Shall  crackle,  and  the  parts  together  shrink 

Like  parchment  in  a  fire :  [lend  ; 

Th'  exhausted  Sun  to  th'  Moon  no  more  shall 
But  truly  then  headlongr  into  the  sea  descend  : 
The  glittering  host,  now  in  such  fair  array, 
So  proud,  so  well-appointed,  and  so  gay, 
Like  fearful  troops  in  some  strong  ambush  ta'en, 
Shall  some  fly  routed,  and  some  fall  slain, 
Thick  as  ripe  fruit,  or  yellow  leaves,  in  autumn 

fall, 

With  such  a  violent  storm  as  blows  down  tree  and 
alL 

And  thou,  O  cursed  land  ! 
Which  wilt  not  see  the  precipice  where  thou  dost 
stand 

(Though  thou  stand'st  just  upon  the  brink) 
Thou  of  this  poison'd  bowl  the  bitter  dregs  shalt 

Thy  rivers  and  thy  lakes  shall  so         [drink. 
With  human  blood  o'erfiow,  [away, 

That  they  shall  fetch  the  slaughter'd  corpse 
Which  in  the  fields  around  unburied  lay, 
And  rob  the  beasts  and  birds  to  give  the  fish  their 
The  rotten  corpse  shall  so  infect  the  air,  [prey : 
Beget  such  plagues  and  putrid  venoms  there, 

That  by  thine  own  dead  shall  be  slain 

All  thy  few  living  that  remain. 

A?  ore  who  buys,  surveys,  a  ground, 
Sa  the  destroying-angel  measures  it  around  j 


So  careful  and  so  strict  he  is, 
Lest  any  nook  or  comer  he  should  miss  J 

He  walks  about  the  perishing  nation, 
Ruin  behind  him  stalks  and  empty  Desolation. 

Then  shall  the  market  and  the  pleading-place 
Be  choak'd  with  brambles  and  o'ergrown  witk 

grass : 

The  serpents  through  thy  streets  shall  roll, 
And  in  thy  lower  rooms  the  wolves  shall  howl, 
And  thy  gilt  chambers  lodge  the  raven  and  the 
And  all  the  wing'd  ill-omens  of  the  air,          [owl, 
Though  no  new'ills  can  be  foreboded  there : 
The  lion  then  shall  co  the  leopard  say, 

"  Brother  leopard,  come  away  ; 
Behold  a  land  which  God  has  given  us  in  prey 
Behold  a  land  from  whence  we  see  [my  !* 

Mankind  expuls'd,  his  and  our  common  enc- 
The  brother  leopard  shakes  himself,  and  does  not 

stay. 

The  glutted  vultures  shall  expect  in  vain 

New  ai-mies  to  be  slain  ; 
Shall  find  at  last  the  business  done, 
Leave  their  consumed  quarters,  and  be  gone  ; 
Th'  unburied  ghosts  shall  sadly  moan, 
The  satyrs  laugh  to  hear  them  groan, 
The  evil  spirits,  that  delight 
To  dance  and  revel  in  the  mask  of  night, 
The  Moon  and  star?,  their  sole  spectators,  shall 
And,  if  of  lost  mankind  [affright : 

Aught  happen  to  be  left  behind ; 

If  any  relics  but  remain ; 
They  in  their  dens  shall  lurk,  beasts  in  the  palace? 
shall  reign. 

THE  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT. 

Is  this  thy  bravery,  man,  is  this  thy  pride  ? 
Rebel  to  God,  and  slave  to  all  beside  ! 
Captiv'd  by  every  thing  !  and  only  free 

To  fly  from  thine  own  liberty ! 
All  creatures,  the  Creator  said,  were  thine ; 
No  creature  but  might  since  say,"  Man  is  mine.'* 
In  black  Egyptian  slavery  we  lie  ; 
And  sweat  and  toil  in  the  vile  drudgery 

Of  tyrant  Sin ! 

To  which  we  trophies  raise,  and  wear  out  all  our 
In  building  up  the  monuments  of  Death ;  [breatk 
We,  the  choice  race,  to  God  and  angels  kin ! 
In  vain  the  prophets  and  apostles  come 

To  call  us  home, 

Home  to  the'promis'd  Canaan  above,  [honey  flow  ; 
Which  does  with  nourishing  milk  and  pleasant 
And  even  i'  th'  way  to  which  we  should  be  fed 

With  angels'  tasteful  bread : 
But  we,  alas!  the  flesh -pots  love, 
We  love  the  very  leeks  and  sordid  roots  below. 

In  vain  we  judgments  feel,  and  wonders  see ! 
In  vain  did  God  to  descend  hither  deign ; 
He  was  his  own  ambassador  in  vain, 
Our  Moses  and  our  guide  himself  to  be ! 

We  will  not  let  ourselves  to  go, 
And  with  worse  harden'd  hearts  do  our  own  Pha 
raohs  grow. 

Ah !  lest  at  'ast  we  perish  so,  [prince 

Think,  stubborn  man,  think  of  th'  Egyptian 
(Hard  of  belief  and  will,  but  not  so  hard  as  thou); 
Think  with  \\hatdreadful  proofs  God  did  convince 
The  feeble  arguments  that  human  powei  could 
show  j 
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Think  what  plagues  attend  on  thee, 
Who  Moses'  God  does  now  refuse,  more  oft  than 
Moses  he. 

*'  If  from  some  god  you  come,"  (caid  the  proud 
With  half  a  smile  and  half  a  frown  ; 

king 

But  what  god  can  to  Egypt  be  unknown  ?) 
"What  sign,  what  powers,  what  credence  do  you 

bring  ?» 

«  Behold  his  seal !  behold  his  hand !» 
Cries  Moses,  and  casts  down  th'  all-mighty  wand. 
Th'  all-mighty  waud  scarce  touch'd  the  earth, 
When,  with  an  undiscerned  birth, 
Th'  all-mighty  wand  a  serpent  grew, 
And  his  long  half  in  painted  folds  behind   him 

drew : 

Upwards  his  threatening  tail  he  threw  j 
Upwards  he  cast  his  threatening  head: 

He  gap'd  and  hiss'd  aloud, 
With  flaming  eyes  survey'd  the  trembling  crowd, 
And,  like '  a  basilisk,  almost  look'd  th'  assembly 

dead; 

Swift  fled  th'  amazed  king,  the  guards  before 
him  fled. 

Jannes  and  Jambres  stopp'd  their  flight, 

And  with  proud  words  allay'd  th'  affright. 
"  The  God  of  slaves,"  said  they,  "how  can  he  be 
More  powerful  than  their  master's  deity  ?" 

And  down  they  cast  their  rods, 
And  mutter'd  secret  sounds  that  icharm  the  ser 
vile  gods. 

The  evil  spirits  their  charms  obey, 
And  in  a  subtle  cloud  they  snatch  the  rods  away, 
And  serpents  in  their  place  the  airy  jugglers  lay. 

Serpents  in  Egypt's  monstrous  land 

Were  ready  still  at  hand, 
Arid  all  at  the  Old  Serpent's  first  command. 

And  they  too  gap'd,  and  they  too  hiss'd, 

And  they  their  threatening  tails  did  twist ; 
But  straight  on  both  the  Hebrew-serpent  flew, 
Broke  both  their  active  backs,  and  both  it  slew, 

And  both  almost  at  once  devour'd ; 
So  much  was  over-power'd, 

By  God's  miraculous  creation, 
His  servant's,  Nature's,    slightly-wrought   and 
feeble  generation! 

On  the  fam'd  bank  the  prophets  stood, 
Touch'd  with  their  rod,  and  wounded,  all  the 

flood: 

Flood  now  no  more,  but  a  long  vein  of  putrid 
The  helpless  fish  were  found  [blood 

In  their  strange  current  drown'd : 
The  herbs  and  trees  wash'd  by  the  mortal  tide 

About  it  blush'd  and  dy'd : 
Th'  amazed  crocodiles  made  haste  to  ground ; 
From  their  vast  trunks  the  dropping  gore  they 

spied, 
Thought  it  their  own,  and  dreadfully  aloud  they 

cried. 

Nor  all  thy  priests,    north  no, 
Oking!  could'st  ever  show 
From  whence  thy  wandering  Nile  begins  hi 

course — 

Of  this  new  Nile  thou  seest  the  sacred  source ; 
And,  as  thy  land  that  does  o'erflow, 
Take  heed  lest  this  do  so ! 
What  plague  more  just  could  on  thy  waters  fall 
Tl»e  Hebrew  infants'  murder  stains  them  all ; 


The  kind  instructing  punishment  enjoy  ; 
Vhom  the  red  river  cannot  mend,  the  Red-sea, 
shall  destroy. 

Tie  river  yet  gave  one  instruction  more ; 
And,  from  ;he  rotten  fish  and  unconcocted  gore, 
(Which  was  but  water  just  before) 
A  loathsome  host  was  quickly  made, 

That  scal'd  the  banks,  and  with  loud  noise  dii. 
all  the  country  invade. 

A.S  Nilus  when  he  quits  his  sacred  bed 

But  like  a  friend  he  visits  all  the  land 
With  welcome  presents  in  his  hand) 

So  did  this  living  tide  the  fields  o'erspread  : 
In  vain  th'  alarmed  country  tries 
To  kill  their  noisome  enemies;  [arise* 

Prom  th'  unexhausted  source  still  new  recruits 

Nor  does  the  earth  these  greedy  troops  suffice. 
The  towns  and  houses  they  possess, 
The  temples  and  the  palaces, 
Nor  Pharaoh,  nor  his  gods,  they  fear; 
Both  their  importune  croakings  hear. 
Unsatiate  yet,  they  mount  up  higher, 

Where  never  sun-born  frog  durst  to  aspire, 

And  in  the  silken  beds  their  slimy  members  place; 

A  luxury  unknown  before  to  all  the  watery  race ! 

The  water  thus  her  wonders  did  produce ; 

But  both  were  to  no  use ;  [cuse. 

As  yet  the  sorcerers'  mimic  power  serv'd  for  ex~ 
"  Try  what  the  earth  will  do,"  said  God,  and  lo ! 

They  strook  the  earth  a  fertile  blow, 
And  all  the  dust  did  straight  to  stir  begin  ; 
One  would  have  thought  some  sudden  wind  Jt  had 
But  lo !  'twas  nimble  life  was  got  within !    [been  ; 

And  all  the  little  springs  did  move, 
And  every  dust  did  an  arm'd  vermin  prove, 
Of  an  unknown  and  new-created  kind,        [find* 
Such  as  the  magic-gods  could  neither  make  nor 
The  wretched  shameful  foe  allow'd  no  rest 

Either  to  man  or  beast. 
Not  Pharaoh  from  th'  unquiet  plague  could  be> 

With  all  his  change  of  raiments,  free; 

The  devils  themselves  confess'd 

This  was  God's  hand;  and  'twas  but  just, 
To  punish  thus  man's  pride,  to  punish  dust  witk 
dust. 

Lo!  the  third  element  does  his  plagues  prepare^ 
And  swarming  clouds  of  insects  fill  the  air; 
With  sullen  noise  they  take  their  flight, 

And  march  in  bodies  infinite  ; 
In  vain  'tis  day  above,  'tis  still  beneath  them  night. 
Of  harmful  flies  the  nations  numberless 
Compos'd  this  mighty  army's  spacious  boast ; 
Of  different  manners,  different  languages  ; 
And  different  habits,  too,  they  wore, 

And  diffei-ent  arms  they  bore  j 
And  some,  like  Scythians,  liv'd  on  blood, 
And  some  on  green,  and  some  on  flowery  food ; 
And  Accaron,  the  airy  prince,  led  on  this  various 
Houses  secure  not  men,  the  populous  ill     [host. 

Did  all  the  houses  fill : 

The  count ly  all  around 
Did  with  the  cries  of  tortur'd  cattle  sound; 

About  the  fields  enrag'd  they  flew, 
And  wish'd  the  plague  that  was  t'  ensue. 

From  poisonous  stars  a  mortal  influence  came 

(The  mingled  malice  of  their  flame); 
A  skilful  angel  did  th',  ingredients  take, 
And  with  just  hsmds  the  sad  composure  make, 
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And  over  all  the  land  did  the  full  rial  shake. 

Thirst,  giddiness,  faintness,  and  putrid  heats, 
And  pining  pains,  and  shivering  sweats, 

On  all  the  cattle,  all  the  beasts,  did  fall ; 

With  deform'd  death  the  country's  cover' d  all. 

The  lahouring  ox  drops  down  before  the  plough  ; 

The  crowned  victims  to  the  altar  led 
Sink,  and  prevent  the  lifted  blow : 

The  generous  horse  from  the  full  manger  turns 

his  head, 

Does  his  lov'd  floods  and  pastures  scorn, 
Hates  the  shrill  trumpet  and  the  horn, 
Nor  can  his  lifeless  nostril  please 

With  the  ewe-ravishing  smell  of  all  his  dappled 

mistresses  ; 
The  starving  shoop  refuse  to  feed, 

They  bleat  their  innocent  souls  out  into  air  j 

The  faithful  dogs  lie  gasping  by  them  there; 

Th'  astonish' d  shepherd  weeps,  and  breaks  his 
tuneful  reed. 

Thus  did  the  beasts  for  man's  rebellion  die ; 
God  did  on  man  a  gentler  med'cine  try, 
And  a  disease,  for  physic,  did  apply. 
Warm  ashes  from  the  furnace  Moses  took  ; 
The  sorcerers  did  with  wonder  on  him  look, 
And  smil'd  at  th'  unaccustomed  spell, 

Which  no  Egyptian  rituals  tell.: 
He  flings  the  pregnant  ashes  through  the  air, 

And  speaks  a  mighty  prayer ; 
Both  which  the  ministering  winds  around   all 

Egypt  boar. 
As  gentle  western  blasts  with  downy  wings, 

Hatching  the  tender  springs, 
To  th'  unborn  buds  with  vital  whispers  say, 

"  Ye  living  buds  why  do  ye  stay  ?"  [way: 
The  passionate  buds  break  through  the  bark  their 
So,  wheresoo'er  this  tainted  wind  but  blew, 

Swelling  pains  and  ulcers  grew : 
It 'from  the  body  call'd  all  sleeping  poisons  out, 

And  to  them  added  new  ; 

A  noisome  spring  of  sores,  as  thick  as  leaves, 
did  sprout. 

Heaven  itself  is  angry  next; 
(Woe  to  man,  when  Heaven  is  vext !) 
With  sullen  brow  it  frown'd, 
And  murmur'd  first  in  an  imperfect  sound : 

.     Till  Moses,  lifting  up  his  hand, 
Waves  the  expected  signal  of  his  wand  ; 
And  all  the  full-charg'd  clouds  in  ranged  squad 
rons  move, 

And  fill  the  spacious  plains -above  ; 
Through  which  the  rolling   thunder  first  does 

PlaY> 

And  opens  wide  the  tempest's  noisy  way. 
And  straight  a  stony  shower 

Of  monstrous  hail  does  downwards  pour, 

Such  as  ne'er  Winter"  yet  brought  forth, 
From  till  her  stormy  magazines  of  the  north. 
It  all  the  beasts  and  men  abroad  did  slay, 
O'er  the  defaced  corpse,  like  monuments,  lay ; 
The  houses  and  strong-bodied  trees  it  broke, 

Nor  ask'd  aid  from  the  thunder's  stroke  ; 
The  thunder  but  for  terrour  through  it  flew, 

The  hail  alone  the  work  could  do. 

The  dismal  lightnings  all  around, 
Some  flying  through  the  air,  some  running  on 
the  ground, 

Some  swimming  o'er  the  water's  face, 

JUl'd  with,  bright  horrour  every  place  $ 


One  would  have  thought,  their  dreadful  day  to 

have  seen. 
The  very  hail,    and  rain  itself,,  had    kindled 

been. 

The  infant  corn,  which  yet  did  scarce  appear, 
Escap'd  this  general  massacre 

Of  every  thing  that  grew, 
And  the  well-stor'd  Egyptian  year 
Began  co  clothe  her  fields  and  trees  anew. ' 
When  '»j  a  scorching  wind  from  the  burnt  coun* 
And  endless  legions  with  it  drew  [tries  blew, 
1  Of  greedy  locusts ;  who,  where'er 
With  sounding  wings  they  flew, 
Left  all  the  earth  depopulate  and  bare, 
As  if  Winter  itself  had  march'd  by  there. 

Whate'er  the  Sun  and  Nile 
Gave  with  large  bounty  to  the  thankful  soil, 
The  wretched  pillagers  bore  away, 
And  the  whole  Summer  was  their  prey ; 

Till  Moses  with  a  prayer 
Breath'd  forth  a  violent  western  wind, 
Which  all  these  living  clouds  did  headlong  bear 

(No  stragglers  left  behind) 
Into  the  purple  sea,  and  there  bestow 
On  the  luxurious  fish  afeast  they  ne'er  did  know. 
With  untaught  joy  Pharaoh  the  news  does  hear, 
And  little  thinks  their  fate  attends  on  him  and 

his  so  near. 
What  blindness  or  what  darkness  did  there  e'er 

Like  this  undocile  king's  appear  ! 
What,  e'er,  but  that  which  now  does  represent 
And  paint  the  crime  out  in  .the  punishment  ? 
From  the  deep  baleful  caves  of  Hell  below, 
Where  the  old  mother  Night  does  grow— 
Substantial  Night,  that  does  disclaim 

Privation's  empty  name — 

Through  secret  conduits  monstrous  shapes  aros«, 

Such  as  the  Sun's  whole  force  could  not  oppose  : 

They  with  a  solid  cloud 

All  Heaven's  eclipsed  face  did  shroud  ; 

Seem'd,  with  large  wings  spread  o'er  the  sea  anil 

earth, 
To  brood  up  a  new  Chaos's  deformed  birth. 

And  every  lamp,  and,every  fire, 
Did  at  the  dreadful  sight  wink  and  expire, 
To  th'  empyrean   source  all  streams   of  light 

seem'd  to  retire. 

The  living  men  were  in  their  standing  houses  bu- 
But  the  long  Night  no  slumber  knows,  [riedj 
But  the  short  Death  finds  no  repose  ! 
Ten  thousand  terrours  through  the  darkness  fled^ 
And  ghosts  complain'd,  and  spirits  murmured  ; 

And  Fancy's  multiplying  sight 
View'd  all  the  scenes  invisible  of  Night. 

Of  God's  dreadful  anger  these 

Were  but  the  first  light  skirmishes ; 

The  shock  and  bloody  battle  now  begins, 

The  plenteous  harvest  of  full -ripen'd  sins. 

It  was  the  time  when  the  still  Moon 

Was  monnted  softly  to  her  noon,       [arose* 
And  dewy  sleep,which  from  Night's  secret  springs 

Gently  as  Nile  the  land  o'erflows. 
Whenlo  !  from  the  high  countries  of  refined  day, 

The  golden  heaven  without  allay — 
Whose  dross,  in  the  creation  purg'd  away, 

Made  up  the  Sun's  adulterate  ray — 
Michael,  the  warlike  prince,  does  downwards  fl$ 

Swift  as  thejournies  of  the  sight, 

Swift  as  the  race  of  light, 
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And  with  hrs  winged  will  cuts  through  the  yield 
ing  sky. 

He  pass'd  through  many  a  star,  and,  as  he  past, 
Shone  (like  a  star  in  them)  more  brightly  there 

Than  they  did  in  their  sphere.  [last, 

Oir  a  tall  pyramid's  pointed   head  he  stopp'd  at 
And  a  mild  look  of  sacred  pity  cast 
Down  on  the  sinful  land  whore  he  was  sent, 

T'  inflict  the  tardy  punishment. 
"  Ah  !  yet,"  said  he,  "  yet,  stubborn  king  !  repent. 

Whilst  thus  unarm'd  I  stand,  [hand  ; 

Ere  the  keen  sword  of  God  fill  my  commanded 
Suffer  but  yet  thyself,  and  thine  to  live : 

Who  would,  alas  !  believe, 

That  it  for  man,"  said  he, 

"  So  hard  to  be  forgiven  should  be, 
And  yet  for  God  so  easy  to  forgive  !" 

He  spoke,  and  downwards  flew, 
And  o'er  his  shining  form  a  well-cut  cloud  he 

Made  of  the  blackest  fleece  of  Ni^ht*     [threw, 
And  close-wrought  to  keep  in  the  powerful  light, 
Yet  wrought  so  fine  it  hinder'd  not  his  flight ; 
But  through  the  key-holes  and  the  chinks  of 

doors, 
And  through  the  narrow'st  walks  of  crooked  pores, 

He  past  more  swift  and  free, 
Than  in  wide  air  the  wanton  swallows  flee. 
He  took  a  pointed  pestilence  in  his  hand  ; 
The  spirits  of  thousand  mortal  poisons  made 

The  strongly-temperM  blade, 

T'je  sharpest  sword  that  e'er  was  laid  [land 
Up  in  the  magazines  of  God  to  scourge  a  wicket 
Through  Egypt's  wicked  land  his  march  he  took 
And  as  he  march'd  the  sacred  first-born  stock 

Of  every  womb  ;  none  did  he  spare, 
None,  from  the  meanest  beast  to  Cenchre's  pur 
pie  heir. 

The  swift  approach  of  endless  night 
Bceaks  ope  the  wounded  sleepers'  rolling  eyes  j 
They  awake  the  rest  with  dying  cries, 
And  darkness  doubles  the  affright ; 
The  mixed  sounds  of  scatter'd  deaths  they  hear 
And  lose  their  parted  souls  'twixt  grief  and  fear 
Louder  than  all  the  shrieking  women's  voice 
Pierces  this  chaos  of  confused  noise ; 
As  brighter  lightning  cuts  a  way 
Clear  and  distinguish'd  through  the  day: 
With  less  complaints  the  Zoan  temples  sound, 

When  the  adored  heifer  's  drown'd, 
And  no  true-mark'd  successor  to  be  found. 
•  Whilst  health  and  strength,  and  gladness,  doe 
The  festal  Hebrew  cottages  ;  [posses 

The  blest  destroyer  comes  not  there, 
To  interrupt  the  sacred  cheer 
That  new  begins  their  well-reformed  year: 
Upon  their  doors  he  read  and  understood, 

God's  protection,  writ  in  blood  ; 
Well  was  he  skill'd  i'  th'  character  Divine ; 
And,  though  he  pass'd  by  it  in  haste, 
He  bow'dand  worship'd,  as  he  past, 
The  mighty  mystery  through  its  humble  sign. 

The  sword  strikes  now  too  deep  and  near, 

Longer  with  its  edge  to  play  ; 
•No  diligence  or  cost  they  spare 

To  haste  the  Hebrews  now  away, 
Pharaoh  himself  chides  their  delay ; 
So  kind  and  bountiful  is  fear  ! 
But,  oh  !  the  bounty  which  to  fear  we  ovre, 


Is  but  like  fire  struck  out  of  stone ; 
So  hardly  got,  and  quickly  gone, 

That  it  scarce  out-lives  the  blow, 
orrow  and  fear  soon  quit  the  tyrant's  breast  » 

Rage  and  revenge  their  place  possess'd ; 
Vith  a  vast  host  of  chariots  and  of  horse, 
nd  all  his  powerful  kingdom's  ready  force, 

The  travelling  nation  he  pursues ;      [news, 
'en  times  o'ercome,  he  still  th'  unequal  war  re- 

FilJ'd  with  proud  hopes,  "  At  least,"  said  he, 
Th'  Egyptian  gods,  from  Syrian  magic  free, 

Will  now  revenge  themselves  and  me  ; 
.ehold  what  p-issless  rocks  on  either  hand, 

Like  prison-walls,  about  them  stand, 

Whilst  the  sea  bounds  their  flight  before  f 
Ind  in  our  injur'd  justice  they  must  find 
A  far  worse  stop  than  rocks  and  seas  behind  ; 

Which  shall  with  crimson  gore 
New  paint  the  water's  name,  and  double  dyfc 
the  shore." 

He  spoke  ;  and  all  his  host 
Approv'd  with  shouts  th'  unhappy  boast ; 
\  bidden  wind  bore  his  vain  words  away, 

And  drown'd  them  in  the  neighbouring  sea* 
;so  means  t'  e&cape  the  faithless  travellers  spy» 
And,  with  degenerous  fear  to  die, 
Curse  their  new-gotten  liberty. 
But  the  great  Guide  well  knew  he  led  them  right, 
And  saw  a  path  hid  yet  from  human  sight: 
He  strikes  the  raging  waves,  the  waves  on  eithet 

side 

Unloose  their  close  embraces,  and  divide; 
And  backwards  press,  as  in  some  solemn  shew 

The  crowding  people  do 
(Though  just  before  no  space  was  seen) 
To  let  th'  admired  triumph  pass  between. 
The  wondering  army  saw  on  either  hand 
The  no-less-wondering  waves  like  rocks  of  crystal 

stand: 
They  march'd  betwixt,  and  boldly  trod 

The  secret  paths  of  God. 
And  here  and  there  all  scatter'd  in  their  way 
The  sea's  old  spoils,  and  gaping  fishes,  lay 

Deserted  on  the  .sandy  plain: 
The  Sun  did  with  astonishment  behold 
The  inmost  chambers  of  the  open'd  main; 

For,  whatsoe'er  of  old 

By  his  own  priests,  the  poets,  has  been  said, 
He  never  sunk  till  then  into  the  Ocean's  bed. 

Led  cheerfully  by  a  bright  captain,  Flame, 
To  th'  other  shore  at  morning-dawn  they  came^ 
And  saw  behind  th'  unguided  foe 

March  disorderly  and  slow. 
The  prophet  straight  from  th'  Idumean  strand 

Shakes  his  imperious  wand  :. 
The  upper  waves,  that  highest  crowded  lie. 

The  beckoning  wand  espy; 
Straight  theirfirst  right-hand  files  begin  to  more. 

And,  with  a  murmuring  wind, 
Give  the  word  "  March"  to  all  behind. 
The  left-hand  squadrons  no  less  ready  prove, 

But,  with  a  joyful,  louder  noise, 
Answer  their  distant  fellows'  voice, 

And  haste  to  meet  them  make, 
As  several  troops  do  all  at  once  a  common  signal 

take. 
What  tongue  th'  amazement  and  th'  affright  can 

tell 
Which  on  the  Chamian,  army  fell, 
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When  on    both    sides  they   saw    the   roaring 
main 

Broke  loose  from  his  invisible  chain ! 
They  saw  the  monstrous  death  and  watery  war 
Come  rolling  down  loud  ruin  from  afar; 
In  vain  some  backward  and  some  forwards  fly 

With  helpless  haste ;  in  vain  they  cry 


To  their  celestial  beasts  for  aid ; 

In  vain  their  guilty  king  they  upbraid ; 
In  vain  on  Moses  he,  and  Moses'  God,  does  call, 

With  a  repentance  true  too  late  ; 
They're  compass'd  round  with  a  devouring  fate, 
That  draws,  like  a  strong  net,  the  mighty  sea 
upon  them  all* 
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Quarum  sacra  fero  ingenti  percussus  amore, 
Accipiant,  Ccelique  vias  ac  Sidera  monstrent. 
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THE   ARGUMENT* 

OF 
BOOK  I. 

The  proposition.  The  invocation.  The  entrance 
into  the  histary  from  a  new  agreement  be 
twixt  Saul  and  David.  A  description  of  Hell. 
The  Devil's  speech.  Envy's  reply  to  him. 
Her  appearing  to  Saul  in  the  shape  of  Benja 
min.  Her  speech,  and  Saul's  to  himself  after 
she  was  vanished.  A  description  of  Heaven. 
God's  speech :  he  sends  an  Angel  to  David : 
the  Angel's  message  to  him.  David  sent  for, 
to  play  before  Saul.  A  digression  concerning 
music.  David's  psalm.  Saul  attempts  to 
kill  him.  His  escape  to  his  own  house,  from 
whence  being  pursued  by  the  king's  guard,  by 
the  artifice  of  his  wife  Michal  he  escapes  and 
flies  to  Naioth,  the  prophets'  college  at  Ramah. 
Saul's  speech,  and  rage  at  his  escape.  A  long 
digression  describing  the  prophets'  college, 
and  their  manner  of  life  there,  and  the  ordi 
nary  subjects  of  their  poetry.  Saul's  guards 
pursue  David  thither,  and  prophesy.  Saul 
among  the  prophets.  He  is  compared  to  Ba 
laam,  whose  song  concludes  the  book. 

I  SING  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore 

In  that  right-hand  which  held  the  crook  before  ; 

Who  from  best  poet,  best  of  kings  did  grow ; 

The  two  chief  gifts  Heaven  could  on  man  bestow. 

Much  danger  first,  much  toil,  did  he  sustain, 

Whilst  Saul  and  Hell  cross'dhis  strong  fate  in  vain. 

Nor  did  his  crown  less  painful  work  afford, 

Less  exercise  his  patience  or  his  sword  : 

Si>  long  her  conqueror,  Fortune's  spite  pursued ; 

Till  with  unwearied  virtue  he  subdued 


All  home-bred  malice,  and  all  foreign  boasts  ; 
Their  strength  was  armies,  his  the  Lord  of  Hosts/ 

Thou,  who  didst  David's  royal  stem  adorn, 
And  gav'st  him  birth  from  whom  thyself  wast  born; 
Who  didst  in  triumph  at  Death's  court  appear, 
And  slew'st  him  with  thy  nails,  thy  cross,   and 

spear, 

Whilst  Hell's  black  tyrant  trembled  to  behold 
The  glorious  light  he  forfeited  of  old : 
Who,Heaven's  glad  burthennow,and  justest  pride, 
Sitt'st  high  enthron'd  next  thy  great   Father's 

side 

(Where  hallow'd  flames  help  to  adorn  that  head 
Which  once  the  blushing  thorns  environed, 
Till  crimson  drops  of  precious  blood  hung  down 
Like  rubies  to  enrich  thine  humble  crown) 
Ev'n  thou  my  breast  with  such  blest  rage  inspire, 
As  mov'd  the  tuneful  strings  of  David's  lyre  ! 
Guide  my  bold  steps  with  thine  own  travelling 

flame, 

In  these  untrodden  paths  to  sacred  fame  ! 
Lo,  with  pure  hands  thy  heavenly  fire  to  take, 
My  well-c'hang'd  Muse  I  a  chaste  vestal  make  ! 
From  Earth's  vain  joys,  and  Love's  soft  witch 
craft,  free, 

I  consecrate  my  Magdalene  to  thee  ! 
Lo,  this  great  work,  a  temple  to  thy  praise, 
On  polish'd  pillars  of  strong  verse  I  raise  ! 
A  temple,  where,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  dwell, 
It  Solomon's  and  Hei-od's  shall  excel. 
Too  long  the  Muses'  land  hath  heathen  been  ; 
Their  gods  too  long  were  devils,  and  virtues  sin  j 
But  thou,  Eternal  Word !  hast  call'd  forth  me, 
Thf  apostle  to  convert  that  world  to  thee  ; 
T'  unbind  the  charms  that  in  slight  fables  lie, 
And  teach,  that  truth  is  truest  poesy. 

The  malice  now  of  jealous  Saul  grew  less, 
O'ercome  by  constant  virtue  and  success  $ 
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He  grew  at  last  more  weary  to  command 
New  dangers,  than  young  David  to  withstand 
Or  conquer    them  ;    he    fear'd  his  mastering 

fate, 

And  envy'd  him  a  king's  unpowerful  hate. 
Well  did  he    know   how  palms  by  oppression 
Victorious,  and  the  victor's  sacred  meed  !  [speed 
The  burthen  lifts  them  higher.  Well  did  he  know 
How  atame  stream  does  wild  and  dangerous  grow 
By  unjust  force ;  he  now  with  wanton  play 
Kisses  the  smiling  banks,  and  glides  away ; 
But,  his  known  channel  stopp'd,  begins  to  roar, 
And  swell  with  rage,  and  buffet  the  dull  shore  ; 
His  mutinous  waters  hurry  to  the  war, 
And  troops  of  waves  come  rolling  from  afar : 
Then  scorns  he  such  weak  stops  to  his  free  source, 
And  overruns  the  neighbouring  fields  with  violent 
course. , 

This  knew  the  tyrant,  and  this  useful  thought 
His  wounded  mind  to  health  and  temper  brought 
He  old  kind  vows  to  David  did  renew, 
Swore  constancy,  and  meant  his  oath  for  true  : 
A  general  joy  at  this  glad  news  appear'd, 
JFor  David  all  men  lov'd,  and  Saul  they  fear'd. 
Angels  and  men  did  peace  and  David  love, 
But  Hell  did  neither  him  nor  that  approve; 
From  man's  agreement  fierce  alarms  they  take, 
And  quiet  here,  does  there  new  business  make. 

Beneath  the  silent  chambers  of  the  Earth, 
Where  the  Sun's  fruitful  beams    give    metals 

birth— 

Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see, 
Gold,  whirh  above  more  influence  has  than  he; — 
Beneath  the  dens  where  unfletcht  tempests  lie, 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try ; 
Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  caves  ; 
Beneath  th'  eternal  fountain  of  all  waves, 
Where  their  vast  court  the  mother-waters  keep, 
And,  undisturb'd  by  moons,  in  silence  sleep ; 
There  is  a  place,  deep,  wondrous  deep,  below, 
Which  genuine  night  and  horrour  does  o'errlow ; 
No  bound  controls  th'  unwearied  space  but  Hell, 
Endless  as  those  dire  pains  that  in  it  dwell. 
Here  no  dear  glimpse  of  the  Sun's  lovely  face 
Strikes  through  the  solid  darkness  of  the  place  ; 
No  dawning  morn  does  her  kind  reds  display  ; 
One  slight  weak  beam  would  here  be  thought 

the  day : 

No  gentle  stars  with  their  fair  gems  of  light 
Oftend  the  tyrannous  and  unquestion'd  Night. 
Here  Lucifer,  the  mighty  captive,  reigns ; 
Proud  'midst  his  woes,  and  tyrant  in  his  chains; 
Once  general  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites, 
Like  Hesper,  leading  forth  the  spangled  nights; 
But  down  like  lightning,  which  him  struck,   he 

came; 

And  roar'd  at  his  first  plunge  into  the  flame  : 
Myriads  of  spirits  fell  wounded  round  him  there; 
With  dropping  lights  thick  shone  the  singed  air; 
Since  when,  the  dismal  solace  of  their  woe 
Has  only  been  weak  mankind  to  undo ;        [cite, 
Themselves  at  first  against  themselves  they  ex- 
(Their  dearest  conquest  and  most  proud  delight) 
And,  if  those  mines  of  secret  treason  fail, 
With  open  force  man's  virtue  they  assail ; 
Unable  to  corrupt,  seek  to  destroy,  [ploy, 

And,  where  their  poisons  miss,  the  sword  em- 
Thus  sought  the  tyrant-fiend  young  David's  fall, 
And  'gainst  him  arin'd  the  powerful  rage  of  Saul: 


He  saw  the  beauties  of  his  shape  and  face, 
His  female  sweetness,  and  his  manly  grace : 
He  saw  the  nobler  wonders  of  his  mind, 
Great  gifts  !  which  for  great  works  he  knew  de- 

sign'd : 

He  saw  (f  ashame  the  strength  of  man  and  Hell) 
How  by  his  young  hands  their  Gathite  champion 

fell; 

He  saw  the  reverend  prophet  boldly  shed 
The  royal  drops  round  his  enlarged  head  ; 
And  well  he  knew  what  legacy  did  place 
The  sacred  sceptre  in  blest  Judah's  race, 
From  which  th'  eternal  Shilo  was  to  spring; 
A  knowledge  which  new  hells  to  Hell  did  bring ! 
And,  though  no  less  he  knew  himself  too  weak 
The  smallest  link  of    strong-wrought  Fate   to 

break, 

Yet  would  he  rage  and  struggle  with  the  chain  ; 
Lov'd  to  rebel,  though  sure  that  'twas  in  vain. 
And  now  it  broke  his  form'd  design,  to  find 
The  gentle  change  of  Saul's  recovering  mind ; 
He  trusted  much  in  Saul,  and  rag'd,  and  griev'd 
(The  great  deceiver  !)  to  be  himself  deceiv'd. 
Thrice  did  he  knock  his  iron  teeth,  thrice  howl, 
And  into  frowns  his  wrathful  forehead  roll : 
His  eyes  dart  forth  red  flames,  which  scare  the 

Night, 

And  with  worse  fires  the  trembling    ghosts  af 
fright; 

A  troop  of  ghastly  fiends  compass  him  round, 
And  greedily  catch  at  his  lips'  fear'd  sound. 
"  Are  we  such  nothings  then !"  said  he,  "  our 

will 

Crost  by  a  shepherd's  boy  !  and  you  yet  still 
Play  with  your  idle  serpents  here  ?  dares  none 
Attempt  what  becomes  furies  ?  Are  ye  grown 
Benumb'd  with  fear,  or  virtue's  spiritless  cold. 
You,   who  were  once  (I'm  sure)  so  brave  and 

bold? 

Oh  !  my  ill-chang'd  condition  !  oh,  my  fate ! 
Did  I  lose  Heaven  for  this  ?»  [breast. 

With  that,  with  his  long  tail    he   lash'd    his 
And  horribly  spoke  out  in  looks  the  rest. 
The  quaking  powers  of  Night  stood  in  amaze; 
And  at  each  other  first  could  only  gaze  ; 
A  dreadful  silence  fill'dthe  hollow  place, 
Doubling  the  native  terrour  of  Hell's  face; 
Rivers  of  flaming  brimstone,  which  before 
So  loudly  rag'd,  crept  softly  by  the  shore; 
No  hiss  of  snakes,  no  clank  of  chains,  was  knowr, 
The  souls,     amidst   their  tortures,    durst  not 

groan. 

Envy  at  last  crawls  forth  from  that  dire  throng. 
Of  all  the  direfull'st;  her  black  locks    hung 

long, 

Attir'd  with  curling  serpents ;  her  pale  skin  [in  ; 
Was  almost  dropp'd  from  the  sharp  bones  with- 
And  at  her  breast  stuck  vipers,  which  did  prey 
Upon  her  panting  heart  both  night  and  day, 
Sucking  black  blood  from  thence,  which  to  re 
pair 

Both  night  and  day  they  left  fresh  poisons  there. 
Her  garments  were  deep  stain'd  in  human  gore, 
And  torn  by  her  own  hands,  in  which  she  bore 
A  knotted  whip}  and  bowl,  that  to  the  brim 
Did  with  green   gall    and  juice   of  wormwood 
swim ;  [grew, 

With  which,  when  she    was  drunk,  she   furious 
And  lasb'4  tyer$elf:  thus  from  tli'  accursed  crew 
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Envy,  the  worst  of  fiends,  herself  presents, 
Envy,  good  only  when  she'hei  self  torments. 
"  Spend  not,  great  king  !  thy  precious  rage," 

said  she, 

"  Upon  so  poor  a  cause ;  shall  mighty  we 
The  glory  of  our  wrath  to  him  afford  ? 
Are  we  not  Furies  still,  and  you  our  lord ; 
At  thy  dread  anger  the  fixt  world  shall  shake, 
And  frighted  Nature  her  own  laws  forsake : 
Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  storms  shall  make  re- 

piy» 

And  thunder  echo't  to  the  trembling  sky ; 
Whilst  raging  seas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height, 
As  shall  the  fire's  proud  element  affright : 
Th'  old  drudging  Sun  from  his  long  beaten  way 
Shall  at  thy  voice  start,  and  misguide  the  day  ; 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measur'd  pace 
And  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place ; 
Heaven's  gilded  troops  shall  flutter  here  and 

there, 

Leaving  their  boasting  songs  tun'd  to  a  sphere; 
Kay,  their  God  too — for  fear  he  did,  when  we 
Took  noble  arms  against  his  tyranny, 
So  noble  arms,  and  in  a  cause  so  grer.t, 
That  triumphs  they  deserve  for  their  defeat. 
There  was  a  day!  oh  might  I  see't  again, 
Tho'  he  had  fieicer  flames  to  thrust  us  in ! 
And  can  such  powers  be  by  a  child  withstood  ? 
Will  slings,  alas  !   or  pebbles  do  him  good? 
What  th'  untam'd  lion,  whet  with  hunger  too, 
And  giaivs  could  not,  that  my  word  shall  do : 
I'll  soon  dissolve  this  peace  ;  where  Saul's  new 

love 
(But  Saul  we  know)   great  as  my  hate  shall 

prove, 

Before  their  Sun  twice  more  be  gone  about, 
I  and  my  faithful  snakes  would  drive  it  out. 
By  me  Cain  offer'd  up  his  brother's  gore, 
A  sacrifice  for  worse  than  that  before ; 
I  saw  him  fling  the  stone,  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murder  and  his  monument, 
And  laugh'd  to  see  (for  'twas  a  goodly  show) 
The  earth  by  her  first  tiller  fatten' d  so": 
I  drove  proud  Pharaoh  to  the  parted  sea ; 
He  and  his  host  drank  up  cold  death  by  me: 
By  me  rebellious  arms  fierce  Corah  took, 
And  Moses  (curse  upon  that  name  !)  forsook ; 
Hither  (ye  know)  almost  alive  he  came 
Through  the  cleft  Earth;  ours  was  his  funeral 

flame : 

!By  me — but  I  lose  time,  methinks,  and  should 
Perform  new  acts  whilst  I  relate  the  old. 
David's  the  next  our  fury  must  enjoy : 
Tis  not  thy  God  himself  shall  save  thee,  boy ! 
Ko,  if  he  do,  may  the  whole  world  have  peace  ; 
JVlay  all  ill  actions,  all  ill  fortune,  cease, 
And  banished  from  this  potent  court  below, 

I  a  ragged  contemn'd  Virtue  grow  !" 
She  spoke ;  all  star'd  at  first,  and  made  a 

pause; 

But  straight  the  general  murmur  of  applause 
Ran  through  Death's  courts ;  she  Irovvn'd  still, 

and  begun 

To  e  ivy  at  the  praise  herself  had  won. 
Great  Beelzebub  starts  from  his  burning  throne 
To  'embrace  the  fiend,  but   she,  now  furious 

grown 
To  act  her  part,   thrice  bow'd,  and  thence  she 

fled; 
The  snakes  aU  hiss'd,  the  fiends  all  murmured. 


It  was  the  time  when  silent  night  bscan 
T'  enchain  with  sleep  the  busy  spirits  of  man ; 
And  Saul  himself,  though  in  his  troubled  breast 
The  weight  of  empire  lay,  look  gentle  rest : 
So  did  not  Envy  ;  but  with  haste  arose ; 
And,  as  through  Israel's  stately  towns  sfce  goes, 
She  frowns,  and  shakes  her  head;  "Shine  on" 

says  she, 

Ruins  ere  long  shall  your  sole  monuments  be.'* 
The  silver  Moon  with  terrour  paler  grew, 
And  neighbouring  Hermon  sweated  flowery  dew; 
Swift  Jordan  started,  and  straight  backward  fled, 
Hiding  among  thick  reeds  his  aged  head: 
Lo,  at  her  entrance  Saul's  strong  palace  shook  j 
And  nimbly  there  the  reverend  shape  she  took 
Of  father  Benjamin  ;-  so  long  her  beard, 
So  large  her  limbs,  so  grave  her  looks,  appear'd, 
Just  like  his  statue,  which  bestrid  Saul's  gate 
And  seem'd  to  guard  the  race  it  did  create. 
In  this  known  form  she'  approach'd  the  tyrant's 

side; 
And  thus  her  words  the  sacred  form  bely'd  : 

"  Arise,  lost  king  of  Israel !  canst  thou  lie 
Dead  in  this  sleep,  and  yet  thy  last  so  nigh  ? 
If  king  thou  be'st,  if  Jesse's  race  as  yet 
Sit  not  on  Israel's  throne !  And  shall  he  sit  ? 
Did  ye  for  this  from  fiuitful  Egypt  fly  ? 
From  the  mild  brickkiln's  nobler  slavery  ? 
For  this  did  seas  your  powerful  rod  obey  ? 
Did  wonders  guide,  and  feed,  you  on  your  way  f 
Could  ye  not  there  great  Pharaoh's  bondage 

bear, 

You  who  can  serve  a  boy,  and  minstrel,  here? 
Forbid  it,  God !   if  thou  be'st  just ;  this  shame 
Cast  not  on  Saul's,  on  mine,  and  Israel's,  name  I 
Why  was  I  else  from  Canaan's  famine  led  ? 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  had  I  there  been  dead, 
Ere  my  full  loins  discharg'd  this  numerous  race, 
This  luckless  tribe,    ev'n  crown'd  to  their  dis 
grace  ! 

Ah,  Saul !  thy  servant's  vassal  must  thou  live  > 
Place  to  his  harp  must  thy  dread  sceptre  give  \ 
What  wants  he  now  but  that  ?  canst  thou  lor^ 

get 

(If  thou  be'st  man  thou  canst  not)  how  they  met 
The  youth  with  songs  ?  alas  !  poor  monarch  i 

you 

Your  thousand  only,  he  ten  thousand,  slew  ! 
Him  Israel  loves,  him  neighbouring  countries 

fear; 

You  but  the  name  and  empty  title  bear. 
And  yet  the  traitor  lives,  lives  in  thy  court ; 
The  court  that  must  be  his ;  where  he  shall  sport 
Himself  with  all  thy  concubines,  thy  gold, 
Thy  costly  robes,  thy  crown.  Wert  thou  not  told 
This  by  proud  Samuel,  when  at  Gilgal  he 
With  bold  false  threats  from  God  affronted  thee  > 
The  dotard  ly'd;  God  said  it  not,  I  know; 
Not  Baal  or  Moloch  would  have  us'd  thee  so. 
Was  not  the  choice  his  own  ?  did  not  thy  wortfe 
Exact  the  royal  lot,  and  call  it  forth  ? 
Hast  thou  not  since  (my  best  and  greatest  son  !} 
To  him,  and  to  his  perishing  nation,  done 
Such  lasting  benefits  as  may  justly  claim 
A  sceptre  as  eternal  as  thy  fame  ? 
Poor  prince  !  whom  madmen,  priests,  and  boys 

invade ; 

By  thine  own  flesh,  thy  ungrateful  son  betray 'd  ! 
Unnatural  fool !  who  can  thus  cheated  be 
By  friendship's  name,ajjainst  a  crown  and  thee ! 
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Betray  not  too  thyself;  take  courage,  call 
Thy    enchanted   virtues  forth,    and  be   whole 

Saul. 
Lo !  this  great  cause  makes  thy  dead  fathers 

rise, 
Breaks  the  firm  seals  of  their  clos'd  tombs  and 

eyes. 

Nor  can  their  jealous  ashes,  -whilst  this  boy 
Survives,  the  privilege  of  their  graves  enjoy. 
Rise  quickly,  Saul!  and  take  that  rebel's 

breath, 

Which  troubles  thus  thy  life,  and  ev'nour  death: 
Kill  him,  and  thou  'rt  secure ;  'tis  only  he 
That's  boldly  interpos'd  'twixt  God  and  thee, 
As   Earth's   low  globe   robs  the   high  Moon   of 

light; 

When  this  eclipse  is  past,  thy  fate's  all  bright 
Trust  me,  dear  son  !  and  credit  what  I  tell ; 
I've  seen  thy  royal  stars,  and  know  them  well. 
Hence,  fears  and  dull  delays  !  is  not  thy  breast 
(Yes  Saul,  it  is)  with  noble  thoughts  possest  ? 
May    they  beget  like  acts'."     With  that  she 

takes    " 

One  of  her  worst,  her  best-beloved  snakes  : 
"  Softly,   dear  worm !   soft  and  unseen,"  said 

she, 

"  Into  his  bosom 'steal,  and  in  it  be 
My   viceroy."      At   that  word  she   took    her 

flight, 
And  her  loose  shape  dissolv'd  into  the  night. 

Th'  infected  king  leapt  from  his  bed  amaz'd, 
Scarce  knew  himself  at  first,   but  round   him 

gaz'd : 
And  started  back  at  piec'd-up   shapes,   which 

,   *    fear 

And  his  distracted  fancy  painted  there  : 
Terruur  froze  up  his  hair,  a.id  on  his  face 
Showers  of  cold  sweat  roll'd  trembling    down 

apace. 

Then  knocking  with  his  angry  hands  his  breast, 
Earth  with  his  feet,  he  cries,   "  Oh  !  'tis  con- 

fest; 

I  've  been  a  pious  fool,  a  woman-king ; 
Wrong'd  by  a  seer,  a  boy,  every  thing. 
Eight  hundred  years  of  death  is  not  so  deep, 
So  unconcern'd,  as  my  lethargic  sleep. 
My  patience  even  a  sacrilege  becomes, 
Disturbs  the  dead,  and  opes  their  sacred  tombs. 
Ah  !  Benjamin,  kind  father !  who  for  me 
This  cursed  world  endur'st  again  to  see  ! 
All  thou  hast  said,  great  vision !  is  so  true, 
That  all  which  thou  command' st  and  more,  I'll 

do: 
Kill  him  !  yes,  mighty  ghost !  the  wretch  shall 

die, 

Though  every  star  in  Heaven  should  it  deny  j 
Nor  mock  th'  assault  of  our  just  wrath  again, 
Had  he  ten  times  his  fam'd  ten  thousand  slain. 
Should  that  bold  popular  madman,  whose  de 
sign 

Is  to  revenge  hi*  own  disgrace  by  mine, 
Should  my  ungrateful  son  oppose  th'  intent, 
Should   mine  own  heart  gr&w    scrupulous    and 

relent, 
Curse  me,  just  Heaven  !  (by  which  this  truth  I 

swear) 

If  I  that  seer,  my  son,  or  self,  do  spare. 
No,  gentle  ghost !  return  to  thy  still  home  ; 
Tiiither,  this  day,  mine  and  thy  foe  shall  come. 


Tf  that  curst  object  longer  vex  ray  sight, 
It  must  have  learnt  t'  appear  as  thou  to  night." 
Whilst  thus  his  wrath  with  threats  the  tyrant 

fed, 

The  threaten 'd  youth  slept  fearless  on  his  bed : 
Sleep  on,  rest  quiet  as  thy  conscience  take, 
For,     though  thou  sleep'st  thyself,  thy  God's 

awake. 

Above  the  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky  j 
Above  the  well-set  orbs'  soft  harmony  ; 
Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  night : 
There  is  a  place  o'erftown  with  hallow' d  light; 
Where  Heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind, 
Is  stretch'd-out  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find  : 
Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place, 
Nor  can   the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless 

space ; 

For  there  no  twilight  of  the  Sun's  dull  ray 
Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day ; 
No  pale-fac'd  Moon  does  in  stol'n  beams  appear, 
Or  with  dim  taper  scatters  darkness  there ; 
On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slide, 
No  circling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide  ; 
Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last. 
There  sits  th'  Almighty,  First  of  all,  and  End ; 
Whom  nothing  but  himself  can  comprehend  i 
Who  with  his  word  commanded  all  to  be, 
And  all  obey'd  him,  for  that  word  was  he: 
Only  he  spoke,  and  every  thing  that  is 
From  out  the  womb  of  fertile  Nothing  ris', 
Oh,    who    shall   tell,   who   shall  describe    thy 

throne. 

Thou  great  Three-One ! 

There  thou  thyself  dost  in  full  presence  show, 
Not  absent  from  these  meaner  worlds  below ; 
No,  if  thou   wert,  the  elements'  league    would 

cease, 

And  all  thy  creatures  break  thy  Nature's  peace, 
The  Suu  would  stop  his  course,  or  gallop  hack, 
The  stars  drop  out,  the  poles  themselves  would 
crack ; 

Ear-tfrs-strong   foundations   would   be  torn    iu 

twain, 

And  this  vast  work  all  ravel  out  again 
To  its  first  nothing :  for  his  spirit  contains 
The   well-knit  mass ;    from  him    each  creature 
gains 

Being  and  motion,  which  he  still  bestows; 

From  him  th'  effect  of  our  weak  action  flows  : 

Round  him  vast  armies  of  swift  angels  stand. 

Which  seven  triumphant  generals  command  ; 

They  sing  loud  anthems  of  his  endless  praise  ; 

And  with  fix'd  eyes  drink-in  immortal  rays: 

Of  these -he   call'd  out   one;    all    Heaven    did 
shake, 

And  silence  kept  whilst  its  Creator  spake. 
"  Are  we  forgotten  then  so  soon  ?  can  he 

Look  on  his  crown,  and  not  remember  me 

That  gave  it  ?  can  he  think  we  did  not  hear 

(Fond  man  !)  his  threats  ?    and  have  we  made 
the  ear, 

To  be  accounted  deaf?  No,  Saul !  we  heard; 

And   it  will  cost   thee   dear  :    the  ills   thou'st 
fear'd, 

Practis'd  or  thought  on,  I  '11  all  double:  send ; 

Have  we  not  spoke  it,  and  dares  man  contend  ? 

Alas,  poor  dust !  didst  thou  but  know  the  day 

Wneu  thou  must  lie  in  blood  at  Gilboa, 
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Thou,  and  thy  sons,  thou  would'st  not  threaten 

still; 
Thy  trembling  tongue  would    stop  against   thy 

will. 

Then  shall  thine  head  fix'd  in  curst  temples  be, 
And  all  their  foolish  gods  shall  laugh  at  thee. 
That  hand, which  now  on  David's  life  would  prey, 
Shall  then  turn  just,  and  its  own  master  slay  ; 
He  whom  thou  hat'st,  on  thy  lov'd  throne  shall 

sit, 

And  expiate  the  disgrace  thou  dost  to  it. 
Haste    then;    tell   David    what  his    king  has 

sworn, 
Tell  him  whose  blood  must  paint  this   rising 

mom; 

Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends  ; 
JTis  Saul  that  is  his  foe,  and  We  his  friends  ; 
The  man  who  has  his  God,  no  aid  can  lack, 
And    We,     vho  bid  him    go,   will    bring    him 

back." 
He  spoke ;  the  Heavens  seem'd  decently  to 

bow, 

With  all  their  bright  inhabitants  ;  and  now 
The  jocund  spheres  began  again  to  play, 
Again  each  spirit  sung  Halleluia ; 
Only  that  angel  was  straight  gone  :  even  so 
(But  not  so  swifr)the  morning-glories  flow 
At  once  from  the   bright  Sun,  and  strike  the 

ground ; 

So  winged  lightning  the  soft  air  does  wound. 
Slow   Time  admires,  and    knows  not  what  to 

call 

The  motion,  having  no  account  so  small. 
So  Hew  this  angel,  till  to  David's  bed 
He  came,  and  thus  his  sacred  message  said  : 
"  Awake,   young  man,  hear  what  thy  king 

has  sworn ; 
He  swore  thy  blood   should    paint  this  rising 

morn : 

Yet  to  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends  ; 
Tis  Saul  that  is  your  foe,  and  God  your  friends : 
The  man  who  has  his  God,  no  aid  can  lack ; 
And  he  who  bids  thee  go,  will  bring  thee  back." 
Up  leap'd  Jessides,  and  did  round  him  stare, 
But  could  see  nought ;  for  nought  was  left  but 

air: 

Whilst  this  great  vision  labours  in  his  thought, 
Lo  !  the  short  prophecy  t'  effect  is  brought : 
In  treacherous  haste  he 's  sent  for  to  the  king 
And  with  him  bid  his  charmful  lyre  to  bring. 
The  king,  they  say,  lies  raging  in  a  fit, 
Which  does  no  cure  but  sacred  tunes  admit ; 
And  true  it  was,  soft  music  did  appease 
Th'  obscure  fantastic  rage  of  Saul's  disease. 
Tell  me,  oh  Muse  !  (for  thou,  or  none,  canst 

tell, 

The  mystic  powers  that  in  blest  numbers  dwell ; 
•  Thou  their  great  nature  know'et,  nor  is  it  fit 
This  noblest  gem  of  thine  own  crown  t'  omit) 
Tell  me  from  whence  these  heavenly    charms 

arise ;  [spise  ! 

Teach  the  dull  world  t*  admire  what  they  de- 

As  first  a  various  unform'd  hint  we  find 
Rise  in  some  godlike  poet's  fertile  mind, 
Till  all  the  parts  and  words  their  places  take, 
And  with  just  marches  verse  and  music  make  : 
Such  was  God's  poem,  this  world's  new  essay; 
So  wild  and  rude  in  its  first  draught  it  lay  ; 
Th'  ungovteni'd  parts  no  correspondence  knew, 
An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew  3 


Till  they  to  number  and  fix'd  rules  were  brought 
By  the  Eternal  Mind's  poetic  thought. 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  tenor  chose, 
Earth  rnade  the  bass,  the  treble  flame  arose  : 
To  th'  active  Moon  a  quick  brisk  stroke  he  gave, 
To  Saturn's  string,  a  touch  more  soft  and  grave. 
The  motions  straight,  and  round,  and  swift,  and 

slow, 

And  short,  and  long,  were  mix'd  and  woven  so— 
Did  in  such  artful  iigures  smoothly  fall — 
As  made  this  decent-measur'd  dance  of  all. 
And  this  is  music  :  sounds  that  charm  our  ears, 
Are  but  one  dressing  that  rich  Science  wears. 
Though  no  man  hear 't,  though  no  man  it  re- 
Yet  will  there  still  be  music  in  my  verse  ;  [hearac 
In  this  great  world  so  much  of  it  we  see, 
The  lesser,  man,  is  all  o'er  harmony ; 
Storehoube  of  all  proportions  !  single  quire  ! 
Which  first  God's  breath  did  tunefully  inspire  1 
From  hence  blest  music's  heavenly  charms  arise, 
From  sympathy,  which  them  and  man  allies. 
Thus  they  our  souls,  thus  they  our  bodies  win, 
Not  by  their  force,  but  party  that's  within  : 
Thus  the  strange  cure,  on  our  spilt  blood  apply 'd, 
Sympathy  to  the  distant  wound  does  guide  : 
Thus,  when  two  brethren-strings  are  set  alike, 
To  move  thr.m  both,  but  one  of  them  we  strike  : 
Thus  David's  lyre  did  Saul's  wild  rage  control, 
And  tun'd  the  harsh  disorders  of  his  soul. 

"  WHEN  Israel  was  from  bondage  led, 
Led  by  th'  Almighty's  hand 
From  out  a  foreign  land, 
The  great  sea  beheld,  and  fled, 
As  men  pursued,  when  that  fear  past  they  find, 
Stop  on  some  higher  ground  to  look  behind  ; 
So,  whilst  through  wondrous  ways 

The  sacred  army  went, 
The  waves  afar  stood  up  to  gaze,    . 
And  their  own  rocks  did  represent, 
Solid  as  waters  are  above  the  firmament. 

*'  Old  Jordan's  waters  to  their  spring 
Start  back  with  sudden  fright; 
The  spring  ama/'d  at  sight, 
Asks  what  news  from  sea  they  bring.         [side 
The   mountains  shook;  and  to  the  mountain?' 
The  little  hills  leap'd  round,  themselves  to  hide; 
As  young  affrighted  lambs, 

When  they  aught  dreadful  spy, 
Run  trembling  to  their  helpless  dams : 

The  mighty  sea  and  river  by  [fly. 

Were  glad,  for  their  excuse  to   see  the  hills  too 

"  What  ail'd  the  mfghty  sea  to  flee  t 
Or  why  did  Jordan's  tide 
Back  to  his  fountain  glide  ? 
Jordan's  tide  what  ailed  thee  ?  [shake  ? 

Why  leap'd  the  hills  ?  why  did  the  mountains 
What  ail'd  them,  their  fix'd  natures  to  forsake  ? 
Fly  where  thou  wilt,  O  sea  ! 

And  Jordan's  current  cease ! 
Jordan,  there  is  no  need  of  thee  ; 

For  at  Gcd's  word,  whene'er  he  please, 
The  rocks  shall  weep  new  waters  forth  instead 
of  these." 

THUS  sung  the  great  Musician  to  his  lyre  ; 
And  Saul's  black  rage  grew  softly  to  retire ; 
But  Envy's  serpent  still  with  him  remain'd, 
And  the  wise  charmer's  he.  Itl.fal  voice  disdain d, 
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Th'  unthankful  king.,  cur'd  truly  of  his  fit, 
Seems  to  lie  drown'd  and  buried  still  in  it ; 
From  his  past  madness  draws  this  wicked  use, 
To  sin  disguls'd,  and  murder  with  excuse  : 
For,  whilst  the  fearless  youth  his  cure  pursue? 
And  the  soft  med'cine  with  kind  art  renews, 
The  barbarous  patient  casts  at  him  his  spear, 
(The  usual  sceptre  that  rough  hand  did  bear) 
Casts   it  with   violent   strength  ;    but  into   th 

room 
An   arm  more  strong  and  sure   than  his  was 

come; 

An  Angel,  whose  unseen  and  easy  might 
Put-by  the  weapon,  and  misled  it  right. 
How  vain  man's  power  is  !  unless  God  command, 
The  weapon  disobeys  his  master's  hand  ; 
Happy  was  now  theerrour  of  the  blow  ; 
At  Gilboa  it  w  ill  not  serve  him  so. 
One   would    have  thought,   Saul's  sudden  rage 

t'  have  seen, 

He  had  himself  by  David  wounded  been ; 
He  scorn 'd  to  leave  what  he  did  ill  begin, 
And  thought  his  honour  now  enga°:'d  i'  th'  sin  ; 
A  bloody  troop  of  his  own  guards  he  sends 
(Slaves  to  his  will,  and  falsely  call'd  his  friends) 
To  mend  his  errour  by  a  surer  blow; 
So  Saul  ordain'd,  but  God  ordain'd  not  so. 
Home  flies  the  prince,  and  to  his  trembling  wife 
Relates  the  new-past  hazard  of  his  life  ; 
Which  she  with  decent  passion  hears  him  tell ; 
For  not  her  own  fair  eyes  she  lov'd  so  well. 
Upon  their  palace-top,  beneath  a  row 
Of  lemon -trees — which  there  did  proudly  grow, 
And  with  bright  stores  of  golden  fruit  repay 
The  light  they  drank  from  the  Sun's  neighbour 
ing  ray, — 

(A  small,  but  artful  Paradise)  they  walk'd, 
And  hand  in  hand  sad  gentle  things  they  talk'd. 
Here  Michal  first  an  armed  troop  espies 
(So  faithful  and  so  quick  are  loving  eyes !) 
Which  mareh'd,  and  often  glister'd   through  a 

wood, 

That  on  right-hand  of  her  fair  palace  stood  ; 
She  saw  them  ;  and  cry'd  out,    "  They're  come 

to  kill 
My  dearest  lord;   Saul's    spear   pursues   thee 

still. 

Behold  his  wicked  guards  !  haste  quickly,  fly  ! 
For  Heaven's  sake,  haste!    my  dear  lord,  do 

not  die ! 

Ah,  cruel  father  !  whose  ill-oatur'd  rage 
Neither  thy  worth,  nor  marriage,  can  assuage  ! 
Will  he  part  those  he  join'd  so  late  before  f 
Were  the  two-hundred  foreskins  worth  no  more  ? 
He  shall  not  part  us;"  (then  she  wept  between) 
"  At  yonder  window  thou  niay'st  'scape  unseen ; 
This  hand   shall  let  the<r  down  !   stay  not     but 

haste  ; 

'Tis  not  my  use  to  send  thee  hence  so  fast" 
"  Best  of  all  women  !"  he  replies — and  this 
S  -arce  spoke,  she  stops  his  answer  with  a  kiss ; 
"  Throw  not  away,"   said  she,    "  thy  precious 

breath ; 

Thou  stay'st  too  long  w  ithin  the  reach  of  death." 
Timely  he  obeys  her  wise  advice;  and  straight 
To  unjust  force  sh' opposes  just  deceit: 
She  meets  the  murderers  with  a  virtuous  lye, 
And  good  dissembling  tears.     "  May  he  not  die 
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In  quiet  then?"  said  she,  "  will  they  not  give 
That  freedom,  who  so  fear  lest  he  should  live  ? 
Ev'n  Fate  does  with  your  cruelty  conspire, 
And  spares  your  guilt,  yet  does  what  you  desire. 
Must  he  not  live  ?  for  that  ye  need  not  sin  ; 
My     mueh-wrong'd    husband    speechless    lie* 

within, 

And  has  too  little  left  of  vital  breath 
To  know  his  murderers,  or  to  feel  his  death. 

One  hour  will  do  your  work  " 

Here  her  well  govern' d  tears   dropp'd  down  a- 

pace : 

Beauty  and  sorrow  mingled  in  one  face 
Has  such  resistless  charms,  that  they  believe, 
And  an  unwilling  aptness  find  to  grieve 
At  what  they  came  for.     A  pale  statue's  head, 
In  linen  wrapp'd,  appear'd  on  David's  bed  ; 
Two  servants  mournful  stand,  and  silent,  by, 
And  ou  the  table  meti'cinal  relics  lie ; 
In  the  dose  room  a  well-plac'd  taper's  light 
Adds  a  becoming  horrour  to  the  sight  : 
And  for  th'  impression  God  prepar'd  their  sense  ; 
They  saw,  believ'd  all  this,  and  parted  thence. 
How  vain  attempts  Saul's  unblest  anger  tries, 
By  his  own  hands  dcceiv'd,  and  servant's  eyes  ! 
"  It  cannot  be,"  said  he,  "  no,  can  it?  shall 
Our  great  ten-thousand-slayer  idly  fall  ? 
The  silly  rout  thinks  God  protects  him  still ; 
But  God,  alas  !  guards  not  the  bad  from  ill. 
Oh  may  he  guard  him  !  may  his  members  be 
In  as  full  strength  and  well-set  harmony, 
As  the  fresh  body  of  the  first-made  man 
Ere  sin,  or  sin's  just  meed,  disease,  began  ! 
He  will  be  else  too  small  for  our  vast  hate ; 
And  we  must  share  in  our  revenge  with  Faie. 
No;  let  us  have  him  whole  ;  we  else  may  seem 
To  'ave  snatch'd  away  but  some  few  days  from 

him, 
And  cut  that  thread  which  would  have  dropp'd  ia 

two ; 

Will  our  great  anger  learn  to  stoop  so  low  ? 
[  know  it  cannot,  will  not ;  him  we  prize 
Of  our  just  wrath  the  solemn  sacrifice, 
That  must  not  blemish'd  be ;  let  him  remain 
Secure,  and  grow  up  to  our  stroke  again  : 
Twill  be  some  pleasure  then  to  take  his  breath, 
When  he  shall  strive  and  wrestle  with  his  death  ; 

Go,  let  him  live And  yet shall  I  then  stay 

So  long  ?  good  and  great  actions  hate  delay. 
Some  foolish  piety  perhaps,  or  he 
That  has  been  still  mine  honour's  enemy, 
Samuel,  may  change  or  cross  my  just  intent, 
And  I  this  formal  pity  soon  repent  : 
Besides,  Fate  gives  him  me,  and  whispers  this, 
fhat  he  can  fly  no  more,  if  we  should  miss. 
Miss !  can  we  miss  again  ?  Go  bring  him  straight, 
rhough  gasping  out  his  soul ;  if  the  wish'd  date 
}f  his  accursed  life  be  almost  past, 
Some  joy  'twill  be  to  see  him  breathe  his  last" 
The  troop  return'd,  of  their  shore  virtue  asham'd, 
Saul's  courage  praisM,  and  their  own  weakness 
blam'd ; 

when  the  pious  fraud  they  understood, 
Scarce  the  respect  due  to  Saul's  sacred  blood, 
)ue  to  the  sacred  beauty  in  it  reigu'd, 
'rom  Michal 's  murder  their  wild  rage  restrain'd, 
he  alleged  the  holiest  chains  that  bind  a  wife, 
Duty  and  love;  she  alleg'd  that  hei  owo  life, 
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Had  ^ie  refused  that  safety  to  her  lord, 

Would  have  incurred  just  danger  from  his  sword. 

Now  was  Saul's  wrath  full-grown ;   he  takes  no 

rest; 

A  violent  flame  rolls  in  his  troubled  breast, 
And  in  fierce  lightning  from  his  eye  does  break  ; 
Not   his    own  favourites  and  best  friends  dare 

speak, 

Or  look  on  him ;  but,  mute  and  trembling,  all 
Fear  where  this  cloud  will  burst,  and  thunder  fall, 
/So,  when  the  pride  and  terrour  of  the  wood, 
A  lion,  prick'd  with  rage  and  want  of  food, 
Espies  out  from  afar  some  well-fed  beast, 
And  brustles  up,  preparing  for  his  feast ; 
If  that  by  swiftness 'scape  his  gaping  jaws, 
His  bloody  eyes  ho  hurls  round,  his  sharp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground  ;  then  runs  he  wild  about, 
Lashing  his  angry  tail,  and  i-oaring  out ; 
Beasts  creep  into  their  dens,  and  tremble  there ; 
Trees,  though  no  wind  stirring,  shake  with  fear; 
Silence  and  horrour  fill  the  place  around ; 
Echo  itself  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sound. 

Midst  a  large  wood,    that  joins  fair  Rama's 

town 

(The  neighbourhood  fair  Rama's  chief  renown) 
A  collegA  stands,  where  at  great  prophets'  feet 
The  prophets'  sons  with  silent  diligence  meet  ; 
By 'Samuel  built,  and  moderately  endow'd, 
Yet  more  to  his  liberal  tongue  than  hands  they 

ow'd; 
There  himself  taught,    and  his  bless'd  voice  to 

hear, 
Teachers  themselves    lay    proud  beneath  him 

there. 

The  house  was  a  large  square,  but  plain  and  low ; 
Wise  Nature's  use  Art  sti'ove  not  to  outgo : 
An  inward  square  by  well-rang'd  trees  was  made; 
And,  midst  the  friendly  cover  of  their  shade, 
A  pure,  well-tasted,  wholesome  fountain  rose  ; 
Which  no  vain  cost  of  marble  did  enclose  ; 
Nor  through  carv'd  shapes  did  the  forc'd  waters 

pass, 

Shapes  gazing  on  themselves  i'  th'  liquid  glass  ; 
Yet  the  chaste  stream,   that  'mong  loose  pebbles 

fell, 

For  cleanness,  thirst,  religion  serv'd  as  well. 
The  scholars,  doctors,  and  companions,  here, 
LodgVl  all  apart  in  neat  small  chambers  were, 
Well-fumish'd  chambers ;  for  in  each  there  stooc 
A  narrow  couch,  table,  and  chair  of  wood  ; 
More  is  but.  clog,  where  use  does  bound  delight 
And  those  are  rich  whose  wealth's  proportion^ 

right 

To  their  life's  form :  more  goods  would  butbecom 
A  burthen  to  them,  and  contract  their  room. 
A  second  court,  more  sacred,  stood  behind, 
Built  fairer,  and  to  nobler  use  design'd  : 
The  hall  and  schools  one  side  of  it  possest ; 
The  library  and  synagogue  the  rest. 
Tables  of  plain-cut  fir,  adorn'd  the  hall ; 
And  with  beasts'    skins  the    beds    were  cover'c 

•all. 

The  reverend  doctors  take  their  seats  on  higl 
Th'  elect  companions  in  their  bosoms  lie ; 
The  scholars  far  below,  upon  the  ground, 
On  fresh-strew'd  rushes, place  themselves  arounc 
With  more  respect  the  wise  and  ancient  lay ; 
But  ate  not  choicer  herbs  or  bread  thanjthey, 
Nor  purer  waters  drank,  their  constant  feast; 
But  by  great  days,  and  sacrifice  increas'd. 


le  schools,  built  round  and  higher,  at  the  end 
'ith  their  fair  circle  did  this  side  extend  ; 
'o  which  their  synagogue,  on  th'  other  side, 
nd  to  the  ball  their  library  replyM, 
ic  midst  towards  their  large  gardens  open  lay, 
'o  admit  ihe  joys  of  spring  and  early  day. 
th'  library  a  few  choice  authors  stood;  [good  ; 
et  'twas  well-stor'd,    for  that  small  store  was 
riling,  man's  spiritual  physic,  was  not  then 
tself,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 
.earning,  (young  virgin)  but  few  suiters  knew ; 
'he  common  prostitute  she  lately  grew, 
nd  with  her  spurious  blood  loads  now  the  press ; 
^aborious  effects  of  idleness ! 
ere  all  the  various  forms  one  might  behold 
ow  letters  sav'd  themselves  from  death  of  old  ; 
ome  painfully  engrav'd  in  thin-wrought  plates ; 
me  cut  in  wood,  some  lightlier  trac'd  on  slates; 
ome  drawn  on  fair  palm-leaves,  with  short-liv'd 
lad  not  their  friend  the  cedar  lent  his  oil :  [toil, 
ome  wrought  in  silks,  some  writ  in  tender  barks  j 
ome  the  sharp  style  in  waxen  tables  masks ; 
ome  in  beasts'  skins,  and  some  in  Biblos"  reed  ; 
Joth  new  rude  arts,  which  age  and  growth  did 

need. 

Tie  schools  were  painted  well  with  useful  skill ; 
tars,  maps,  and  stories,  the  leam'd  wall  did  fill. 
Vise  wholesome  proverbs  mix'd  around  the  roomf 
Some  writ,  and  in  Egyptian  figures  some, 
iere  all  the  noblest  wits  of  men  inspir'd, 
7rom  Earth's  slight  joys,    and  worthless  toils, 

retir'd 

Whom  Samuel's  fame  and  bounty  thither  lead) 
£ach  day  by  turns  their  solid  knowledge  read, 
lie  course  and  power  of   stars  great  Nathan 

taught, 

And  home  to  man  those  distant  wonders  brought ; 
How  tow'rd  both  poles  the  Sun's  fix'd  journey 

bends, 
And  how  the  year  his  crooked  walk  attends  ; 

y  what  just  steps  the  wandering  lights  advance. 
And  what  eternal  measures  guide  their  dance : 
Flirnself  a  prophet ;  but  his  lectures  show'd 
How  little  of  that  art  to  them  he  ow'd. 
Mahol,  th'  inferior  world's  fantastic  face, 
Through  all  the  turns  of   matters   maze,  did 

trace; 

Great  Nature's  well-set  clock  in  pieces  took  ; 
On  all  the  springs  and  smallest  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motion  ;  arid  with  equal  art 
Made  up  again  the  whole  of  every  part. 
The  prophet  Gad  in  learned  dust  designs 
Th'  immortal  solid  rules  of  fancy'd  lines  : 
Of  numbers  too  th'  unnumber'd  wealth  he  shows, 
And  with  them  far  their  endless  journey  goes ; 
Numbers,  v  hich  still  increase  more  high  and  wide 
From  one,  the  root  of  their  turn'd  pyramid. 
Of  men  and  ages  past  Seraiah  read  ; 
Embalm'd  in  long-liv'd histpry  the  dead; 
Show'd  the  steep  falls  and  slow  ascent  of  states ; 
What  wisdom  and  what  follies  make  their  fates. 
Samuel  himself  did  God's  rich  law  display ; 
Taught  doubt  ing  men  with  judgment  to  obey ; 
And  oft  his  ravish'd  soul,  with  sudden  flight, 
Soar'd  above  present  times  and  human  sight. 
Those  arts  but  welcome  strangers  might  appear, 
Music  and  Verse  seeai'd  bora  and  bred-up  here ; 
Scarce  the  blest  Heaven,  that  rings  with  angels' 

voice, 
Dqei  with  more  constant  harmony  rejoice ; 
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The  sacred  Muse  does  here  each  hreast  inspire  ;  ' 
Heman  and    sweet-mouth'd  Asaph,   rule  their 

quire ; 

Both  charming  poets;  and  all  strains  they  play'd, 
By  artful  breath  or  nimble  fingers  made. 
The  synagogue  was  dress' d  with  care  and  cost, 
(The  only  place  where  that  they  esteem'd  not 

lost) 

The  glittering  roof  with  gold  did  daze  the  view, 
The  sides  refresh' d  with  silks  of  sacred  blue. 
Here  thrice  each  day  they  read  their  perfect  law, 
Thrice  prayei-s  from  willing  Heaven  a  blessing- 
draw  ; 
Thrice  in  glad  hymns,  swell'd  with  the  Great 

One's  praise, 

The  pliant  voice  on  her  seven  steps  they  raise, 
Whilst  all  th'  enliven'd  instruments  around 
To  the  just  feet  with  various  concord  sound  ; 
Such  things  were  Muses  then,  contcmn'd  low 

earth  ; 

Decently  proud,  and  mindful  of  their  birth. 
'Twas  God  himself  that  here  turi'd  every  tongue ; 
And  gratefully  of  him  alone  they  sung  : 
They  sung  how  God  spoke-out  the  world's  vast 

ball ; 
Prom  nothing,  and  from  no-where,  call'd  forth 

all. 

No  Nature  yet,  or  piace  for  't  to  possess, 
But  an  unbottom'd  gulph  of  emptiness : 
Full  of  himself,  th'  Almighty  sate,  his  own 
Palace,  and,  without  solitude,  alone. 
But  he  was  goodness  whole,  and  all  things  will'd ; 
Which,  ere  they  were,  his  active  word  fulfill'd  ; 
And  their  astonish'd  heads  o'  th'  sudden  rear'd  ; 
An  unshap'd  kind  of  something  first  appear'd, 
Confessing  its  new  being,  and  undrest, 
As  if  it  stepp'd  in  haste  before  the  rest. 
Yet,  buried  in  this  matter's  darksome  womb, 
Lay  the  rich  seeds  of  every  thing  to  come  : 
From  hence  the  cheerful  flame  leap'd  up  so  high; 
Close  at  its  heels  the  nimble  air  did  fly ; 
Dull  Earth  with  his  own  weight  did  downwai'ds 

pierce 

To  the  fix'd  navel  of  the  universe, 
And  was  quite  lost  in  waters  ;  till  God  said 
To  the  proud  Sea/'  Shrink-in  your  insolent  head, 
See  how  the  gaping  Earth  has  made  you  place  |}> 
That  durst  not  murmur,  but  shrunk  in  apace : 
Since  when,  his  bounds  are  set;  at  which   in 

vain 

He  foams,  and  rages,  and  turns  back  again. 
With  richer  stuff  he  bade  Heaven's  fabric  shine, 
And  from  him  a  quick  spring  of  light  divine 
Swell'd  up  the  Sun,  from  whence  his  cherishing 

flame 
Fills  the  whole  world,  like  him  from  whom  it 

came. 
He  smooth'd  the  rough -cast  Moon's  imperfect 

mould, 

And  comb'd  her  beamy  locks  with  sacred  gold  ; 
"Bethou,"  said  he,   "queen  of  the  mournful 

night," 

And  as  he  spoke,  she  arose  clad  o'er  in  light, 
With  thousand  stars  attending  on  her  train  ; 
With  her  they  rise,  with  her  they  set  again. 
Then  herbs  peep'd  forth,  new  trees  admiring 

stood, 

And  smelling  flowers  painted  the  infant  wood. 
Then  flocks  of  birds  through  the  glad  air  did  flee, 
Joyful  and  safe  before  man's  luxury. 


Singing  their  maker  in  their  untaught  lays : 
Say,  the  mute  iish  witness  no  less  his  praise  ; 
For  those  he  made,  and  cloth'd  with  silver  scales, 
From  minnows,  to  those  living  islands,  whales. 
Beasts  too  were  his  command  :   what  could  he 

more  ? 

Yes,  man  he  could,  the  bond  of  all  before ; 
n  him  he  all  things  with  strange  order  hurl'd  ; 
In  him,  that  full  abridgment  of  the  world. 
This  and  much  more  of  God's  great  works  they 

told; 

His  mercies,  and  some  judgments  too,  of  old  : 
How,  when  all  earth  was  deeply  stained  in  sin, 
With  an  impetuous  noise  the  waves  came  rush- 

ing  in  : 

Where  birds  erewhile  dwelt  and  securely  sung. 
There  fish  (an  unknown  net)  entangled  hung  : 
The  face  of  shipwreck' d  Naturetnaked  lay ; 
The  Sun  peepVl  forth,  and  beheld  nought;  but  sea. 
This  men  forgot,  and  burnt  in  lust  again  : 
Till  showers,  strange  as  their  sin,  of  fiery  rain 
And   scalding  brimstone,  dropp'd    on  Sodom's 

head; 

Alive,  they  felt  those  flames  they  fry-in  dead. 
No  better  end  rash  Pharaoh's  pride  befel, 
When  wind  and  sea  waged  war  for  Israel  : 
In  his  gilt  chariots  amaz'd  fishes  sat, 
And  grew  with  corpse  of  wretched  princes  fat ; 
The  waves  and  rocks  half  eaten  bodies  stain  ; 
Nor  was  it  since  call'd  the  Eed  Sea  in  vain. 
Much  too  they  told  of  faithful  Abraham's  fame, 
To  whose  blest  passage  they  owe  still  their  name: 
Of  Moses  much,  and  the  great  seed  of  Nun, 
What  wonders  they  perform'd,  what  lands  they 

won;  t 

How  many  kings  they  slew,  or  captive  brought ; 
They  ueld  the  swords,  but  God  and  angels  fought. 
Thus  gairi'd  they  the  wise  spending  of  their 

days ;    . 
And  their  whole  life  was  their  dear  Maker'* 

praise. 

No  minute's  rest,  no  swiftest  thought,  they  sold 
To  that  beloT'ed  plague  of  mankind,  gold  ; 
Gold,  for  which  all  mankind  with  greater  pains 
Labour  tow'rds  Hell,  than  those  who  digs   its 

veins. 
Their  wealth  was  the  contempt  of  it ;    which 

more 

They  valued  than  rich  fools  the  shining  ore. 
The  silk  worms'  precious  death  they  scorned  t* 

wear, 

And  Tyrian  dye  appeared  but  sordid  there. 
Honour,  which  since  the  price  of  souls  became, 
Seem'd  to  these  great-ones  a  low  idle  name. 
Instead  of  down,  hard  beds  they  chose  to  have, 
Such  as  might  bid  them  not  forget  their  grave. 
Their  board  dispeopled  no  full  element, 
Free  Nature's  bounty  thriftily  they  spent, 
And  spar'd  the  stock  ;  nor  could  their  bodies  say 
We  owe  this  crudeness  t'  excess  yesterday. 
Thus  souls  live  cleanly,  and  no  soiling  fear, 
But  entertain  their  welcome  Maker  there  ; 
The  senses  perform  nimbly  what  they  're  bid, 
And  honestly,  nor  are  by  Reason  chid  ; 
And,  when  the  down  of  sleep  does  softly  fall, 
Their  dreams  are  heavenly  then,  and  mystical  j 
With  hasty  wings  time  present  they  outfly, 
And  tread  the  doubtful  maze  of  Destiny  ; 
There  walk,  and  sport  among  the  years  to  come, 
And  with  quick  eye  pierce  every  cause' 
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Thus  these  wise  saints  enjoy' d  their  little  all, 
Free  from  the  spite  of  much- mistaken  Saul : 
For,  if  man's  life  we  in  jusl  balance  weigh, 
David  deserv'd  his  envy  less  than  they. 
Of  this  retreat  the  hunted  prince  makes  choice, 
Adds  to  their  choir  his  nobler  lyre  and  voice. 
But  long  unknown  ev'n  here  he  could  not  lie; 
So  bright  his  lustre,  so  quick  Envy's  eye  ! 
Th'  offended  troop,  whom  he  escap'd  before, 
Pursue  him  here,  and  fear  mistakes  no  more : 
Belov'd  revenge  fresh  rage  to  them  affords ; 
Some  part  of  him  all  promise  to  their  swords. 
They  came,  but  a  new  spirit  their  hearts  pos 

sest, 

Scattering  a  sacred  calm  through  every  breast : 
The  furrows  of  their  brow,  so  rough  erewhile, 
Sink  down  into  the  dimples  of  a  smile  : 
Their  cooler  veins  swell  with  a  peaceful  tide, 
And  the  chaste  streams  with  even  current  glide 
A  sudden  day  breaks  gently  through  their  eyes, 
And  morning  blushes  in  their  cheeks  arise : 
The    thoughts  of  war,  of  blood,   and    murder 

cease ; 

In  peaceful  tunes  they  adore  the  God  of  peace 
New  messengers  twice  more  the  tyrant  sent, 
And  was  twice  more  mock'd  with  the  same  event 
His  heightened  rage  no  longer  brooks  delay ; 
It  sends  him  there  himself :  but  on  the  way 
His  foolish  anger  a  wise  fury  grew, 
And  blessings  from  his  mouth  unbidden  flew  : 
His  kingly  robes  he  laid  at  Naioth-  down, 
Began  to  understand,  and  scorn,  his  crown  ; 
Employ'd    his  mounting    thoughts    on   noble 

things, 

And  felt  more  solid  joy  than  empire  brings  ; 
Embrac'd  his  wondering  son,  and  on  his  head, 
The  balm  of  all  past  wounds,  kind  tears,  he  shed. 

So  covetous  Balaam,  with  a  fond  intent 
Of  cursing  the  blest  seed,  to  Moab  went : 

But  as  he  went,  his  fatal  tongue  to  sell, 
His  ass  taught  him  to  speak,  God  to  speak  well. 
"  How  comely  are  thy  tents,  oh  Israel !" 

(Thus  he  began)  «'  what  conquest  they  foretell ! 

Less  fair  are  orchards  in  their  autumn  pride, 

Adorn'd  with  trees  on  some  fair  river's  side  ; 

Less  fair  are  vallies,  their  green  mantles  spread  ! 

Or  mountains  with  tall  cedars  on  their  head  ! 

JTwas  (Jod  himself  (thy  God  who  must  not  fear  ?) 

Brought  thee  from  bondage  to  be  master  here. 

Slaughter  shall  wear  out  these,  new  weapons 
get, 

And  Death  in  triumph  on  thy  darts  shall  sit. 

When  Judah's  lion  starts  up  to  his  prey, 

The  beasts  shall  hang  their  ears  and  creep  away ; 

When  he  lies  down  the  woods  shall  silence  keep, 

And  dreadful  tigers  tremble  at  his  sleep. 

Thy  cursers,  Jacob  !  shall  twice  cursed  be  ; 

And  he  shall  bless  himself  that  blesses  thee  !" 


THEDAVIDEIS, 

BOOK  II. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

THE  friendship  betwixt  Jonathan  and  David, 
and,  upon  that  occasion,  a  digression  concern 
ing  the  nature  of  love.  A  discourse  between 


Jonathan  and  David  ;  upon  which  the  latter 
absents  himself  from  court,  and  the  former 
goes  thither,  to  inform  himself  of  Saul's  re 
solution.  The  feast  of  the  New  Moon  ;  the 
manner  of  the  celebration  of  it;  and  therein 
a  digression  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  Saul's 
speech  upon  David's  absence  from  the  feast, 
and  his  anger  against  Jonathan,  David's 
resolution  to  fly  away  ;  he  parts  with  Jonathan 
and  falls  asleep  under  a  tree.  A  description  of 
Phansy  !  an  angel  makes  up  a  vision  in  David's 
head  ;  the  vision  itself,  which  is,  a  prophecy  of 
all  the  succession  of  his  race  till  Christ's  time, 
with  their  most  remarkable  actions.  At  his 
awaking,  Gabriel  assumes  a  human  shape, 
and  confirms  to  him  the  truth  of  his  vision. 


"UT  now  the  early  birds  began  to  call 

The  morning  forth  ;  up  rose  the  Sun  and  Saul  ; 

Both,  as  men  thought,  rose  fresh  from  sweet  re 

pose; 

But,  both  alas  !  from  restless  labours  rose  : 
For  in  Saul's  breast,  Envy,  the  toilsome  sin, 
Had  all  that  night  active  and  tyrannous  been  : 
She  expell'd  all  forms  of  kindness,  virtue,  grace  ; 
Of  the  past  day  no  footstep  left  or  trace  ; 
The  new-blown  sparks  of  his  old  rage  appear, 
Nor  could  his  love  dwell  longer  with  his  fear. 
So  near  a  storm  wise  David  would  not  stay, 
Nor  trust  the  glittering  of  a  faithless  day  ; 
He  saw  the  Sun  call  in  his  beams  apace, 
And  angry  clouds  march  up  into  their  place  ; 
The  sea  itself  smooths  his  rough  brow  awhile, 
Flattering  the  greedy  merchant  with  a  smile  ; 
But  he,  whose  shipwreck'd  bark  it  drank   be 

fore, 

Sees  the  deceit,  and  knows  it  would  have  more. 
Such  is  the  sea,  and  such  was  Saul. 
But  Jonathan,  his  son,    and  only  good, 
Was  gentle  as  fair  Jordan's  useful  flood  ; 
Whose  innocent  stream,  as  it  in  silence  goes, 
Fresh  honours  and  a  sudden  spring  bestows, 
On  both  his  banks,  to  every  flower  and  tree  ; 
The  manner  how  lies  hid,  th'  effect  we  see. 
But  more  than  all,  more  than  himself,  he  lov'd 
The  man  whose  worth  his  father's  hatred  mov'd  ; 
For,  when  the  noble  youth  at  Dammin  stood, 
Adorn'd    with    sweat,    and    painted  gay    with 

blood, 

Jonathan  pierc'd  him  through  with  greedy  eye, 
And  understood  the  future  majesty 
Then  destin'd  in  the  glories  of  his  look  ; 
He  saw,  and  straight  was  with  amazement  strook, 
To  see  the  strength,  the  feature,  and  the  grace 
Of  his  young  limbs  :  he  saw  his  comely  face, 
Where  love  and  reverence  so  well  mingled  were; 
And  head,  already  crown'd  with  golden  hair  : 
He  saw  what  mildness  his  bold  spirit  did  tame, 
Gentler  than  light,  yet  powerful  as  a  flame  : 
He  saw  his  valour,  by  their  safety  prov'd  ; 
He  saw  all  this,  and  as  he  saw,  he  lov'd. 
What  art  thou,  Love  !  thou  great  mysterious 

thing  ! 
From  what  hid  stock  does  thy  strange  nature 

spring  ? 
Tis  thou  that  mov'st  the  world  through  every 

part, 
And  hold'st  the  vast  frame  close  that  nothing 

start, 
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From  the  due  place  and  office  first  ordain' d ; 
By  thee  were  all  things  made,  and  are  sustain'd. 
Sometimes  we  see  thee  fully,  and  can  say 
From  hence  thoutook'st  thy  rise,  and  went'stthal 

way; 

But  oftener  the  short  beams  of  Reason's  eye 
See  only  there  thou  art,  not  how,  nor  why. 
How  is  the  loadstone,  Nature's  subtile  pride, 
By  the  rude  iron  woo'd,  and  made  a  bride  ? 
How  was  the  weapon  wounded  ?  what  hid  flame 
The  strong  and  conquering  metal  overcame  ? 
Love  (this  world's  grace)  exalts  his  natural  state; 
.He  feels  thee,  Love !    and  feels  no  more   his 

weight. 

Ye  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace, 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace  ? 
The  oak,  for  courtship  most  of  all  unfit, 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it  ? 
How  does  the  absent  pole  the  needle  move  ? 
How  does  his  cold  and  ice  beget  hot  love  ? 
Which  are  the  wings  of  lightness  to  ascend  ? 
Or  why  does  weight  to  th1  centre   downwards 

bend  ? 

Thus  creatures  void  of  life  obey  thy  laws, 
And  seldom  we,  they  never,  know  the  cause. 
In  thy  large  state,  life  gives  the  next  degree, 
Where  Sense,  and  Good  Apparent,  places  thee  ; 
But  thy  chief  palace  is  man's  heart  alone, 
Here  are  thy  triumphs  and  full  glories  shown  j 
Handsome  Desires,  and  Rest  about  thee  flee, 
Union,  Inherance,  Zeal,  and  Extacy, 
With  thousand  joys  cluster  around  thine  head, 
O'er  which    a    gall-less  dove    her  wings  does 
A  gentle  lamb,  purer  and  whiter  far      [spread  ; 
Than  consciences  of  thine"  own  martyrs  are, 
Lies  at  thy  feet ;  and  thy  right  hand  does  hold 
The  mystic  sceptre  of  a  cross  of  gold. 
Thus  dost  thou  sit  (like  men  ere  sin  had  fram'd 
A  guilty  blush)  naked  but  uotasham'd. 
What  cause  then  did  the  fabulous  ancients  find, 
When  first  their  superstition  made  thee  blind  ? 
'Twas  they,  alas  !  'twas  they  who  could  not  see, 
When  they  mistook  that  monster,  Lust,  for  thee. 
Thou  art  a  bright,  but  not  consuming  flame  ; 
Such  in  th'  amazed  bush  to  Moses  came  ;   [rear, 
VVhen  that,  secure,  its  new-crown'd  head  did 
And  chid  the  trembling  branches'  needless  fear. 
Thy  darts  are  healthful  gold,  and   downwards 

fall 

Soft  as  the  feathers  that  they  're  fletch'd  withall. 
Such,  and  no  other,  were  those  secret  darts, 
Which  sweetly  touch'd  this  noblest  pair  of  hearts; 
Still  to  one  end  they  both  so  justly  drew, 
As  courteous  doves  together  yok'd  would  do : 
No  weight  of  birth  did  on  one  side  prevail, 
Two  twins  less  even  lie  in  Nature's  scale  ; 
They    mingled  fates,   and   both  in   each    did 

share, 

They  both  were  servants,  they  both  princes  were. 
If  any  joy  to  one  of  them  was  sent, 
It  was  most  his,  to  whom  it  least  was  meant ; 
And  Fortune's  malice  betwixt  both  was  crost, 
For,  striking  one,  it  wounded  th'  other  most. 
Never  did  marriage  such  true  union  find, 
Or  men's  desires  with  so  glad  violence  bind, 
For  there  is  still  some  tincture  left  of  sin, 
And  still  the  sex  will  needs  be  stealing-in. 
Those  joys  are  full  of  dross,  and  thicker  far; 
These,  withput  matter,  clear  and  liquid  are. 


Such  sacred  love  does  Heaven's    bright  spirits 

fill, 

Where  love  is  but  to  understand  and  will 
With,  swift  and  unseen  motions  ;   such  as  we 
Somewhat  express  in  heighten'd  charity. 
O  ye  blest  One  !  whose  love  on  Earth  became 
So  pure,  that  still  in  Heaven  'tis  but  the  same  ! 
There  now  ye  sit,  and  with  mixt  souls  embrace, 
Gazing  upon  great  Love's  mysterious  face  ; 
And  pity  this  base  world,  where  friendship's  made 
A  bait  for  sin,  or  else  at  best  a  trade. 
Ah,  wondrous  prince  !  who  a  true  friend  could'st 

be, 

When  a  crown  flatter'd,  and  Saul  threaten'd  thee! 
Who  held'st  him  dear,  whose  stars  thy  birth  did 

cross  ! 

And  bought'st  him  nobly  at  a  kingdom's  loss  ! 
Israel's  bright  sceptre  far  less  glory  brings  ; 
There  have  been  fewer  friends  on  Earth  than 

kings. 

To  this  strange  pitch  their  high  affections  flew, 
Till  Nature's  self  scarce  look'd  on  them  as  two. 
Hither  flies  David  for  advice  and  aid, 
As  swift  as  love  and  danger  could  persuade  : 
As  safe  in  Jonathan's  trust  his  thoughts  remain, 
As  when  himself  but  dreams  them  o'er  again. 
"  My  dearest  lord,  farewell !"  said  he,  "  fare 

well ! 

Heaven  bless  the  king !  may  no  misfortune  tell 
Th'  injustice  of  his  hate  when  I  am  dead  ! 
They  're  coming  now;   perhaps  my  guiltless 

head 

Here  in  your  sight,  must  then  s-bleeding  lie, 
And  scarce  your  own  stand  safe  for  being  nigh. 
Think  me  not  scar' d  with  Death,  howe'er 't  ap 
pear; 

I  knov/  thou  canst  not  think  so  :   'tis  a  fear 
From  which  thy  love  and  Dammin  speaks  me 

free ; 

I  'ave  met  him  face  to  face,  and  ne'er  could  see 
One  terrour  in  his  looks  to  make  me  fly 
When  Virtue  bids  me  stand ;  but  I  would  die 
So  as  becomes  my  life',  so  as  may  prove 
Saul's  malice,  and  at  least  excuse  your  love." 

He  stopt  and  spoke  some  passion  with  his  eyes: 
"  Excellent  friend  !"  the  gallant  prince  replies, 
"  Thou  hast  so  prov'd  thy  virtues,    that  they're 

known 

To  all  good  men,  more  than  to  each  his  own. 
Who  lives  in  Israel  that  can  doubtful  be 
Of  thy  great  actions  ?  for  he  lives  by  thee. 
Such  is  thy  valour,  and  thy  vast  success, 
That  all  things  but  thy  loyalty  are  less. 
And  should  my  father  at  thy  ruin  aim, 
'Twould  wound  as  much  his  safety  as  his  fame : 
Think  them  not  coming,  then,  to  slay  thee  here, 
But  doubt  mishaps,  as  little  as  you  fear ; 
For,  by  thy  loving  God,  whoe'er  design 
Against  thy  life,  must  strike  at  it  through  mine. 
But  I  my  royal  father  must  acquit 
From  such  base  guilt,  or  the  low  thought  of  it. 
Think  on  his  softness  when  from  death  he  freed 
The  faithless  king  of  Amalek's  cursed  seed ; 
Can  he  t'  a  friend,  t'  a  son,  so  bloody  grow, 
He  who  ev'n  sinn'd  but  now  to  spare  a  foe  ? 
Admit  he  could ;  but  with  what  strength  or  art 
Could  be  so  long  close  and  seal  up  his  heart? 
Such  counsels  jealous  of  themselves  become, 
And  dare  not  fix  without  consent  of  some  -9 
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Few  men  so  boldly  ill,  great  sins  to  do, 

Till  licens'd  and  approv'd  by  others  too. 

No  more  (believe  't)  could  he  hide  this  from  me 

Thau  1,  had  he  discover'd  it,  from  thee." 

Here  they  embraces  join,  and  almost  tears ; 
Till  gentle  David  thus,  new  prov'd  his  fears ; 
"  The  praise  you  pleas'd  (great  prince  !)   on  m 

to  spend, 

Was  all  out  spoken  when  you  styl'd  me  friend 
That  name  alone  does  dangerous  glories  bring, 
And  gives  excuse  to  th'  envy  of  a  king. 
What  did  his  spear,  force,  and  dark  plots,  im 
But  some  eternal  rancour  in  his  heart  ?       [part 
Still  does  he  glance  the  fortune  of  that  day 
When,  drown'd  in  his  own  blood,  Goliah  lay, 
And  cover'd  half  the  plain ;  still  hears  the  sounc 
How  that  vast  monster  fell,  and  struck  the  grounc 
The  dance,  and  *  David  his  ten  thousand  slew, 
Still  wound  his  sickly  soul,  and  still  are  new. 
Great  acts,  t'  ambitious  princes,  treasons  grow 
So  much  they  hate  that  safety  which  they  owe 
Tyrants  dread  all  whom  they  raise  high  in  place 
From  the  good,  danger :  from  the  bad,  disgrace 
They  doubt  the  lords,  mistrust  the  people's  hate 
Till  blood  become  a  principle  of  state : 
Secur'd  nor  by  their  guards,  nor  by  their  right, 
But  still  they  fear  eVn  more  than  they  affright. 
Pardon  me,  sir !  your  father 's  rough  and  stern 
His  will  too  strong  to  bend,  too  proud  to  learn : 
Kemember,  sir !  the  honey's  deadly  sting ; 
Think  on  that  savage  justice  of  the  king ; 
When  the  same  day  that  saw  you  do  before 
Things  above  man,  should  see  you  man  no  more 
,'Tis  true  th'  accursed  Agag  mov'd  his  ruth, 
fie  pitied  his  tail  limbs  and  comely  youth: 
Had  seen,  alas !   the  proof  of  Heaven's  fierce 

hate, 

And  fear'd  no  mischief  from  his  powerless  fate  : 
Remember  how  th'  old  seer  came  raging  down, 
Arid  taught  him  boldly  to  suspect  his  crown  ; 
.Since  then,   his  pride  quakes  at  th'  Almighty's 

rod, 

Nor  dares  he  love  the  man  belov'd  by  God, 
i  [once  his  deep  rage  and  trembling  envy  springs 
(Nothing  so  wild  as  jealousy  of  kings  !) 
Whom  should  he  council  ask,  with  whom  advise 
Who  reason  and  God's  council  does  despise  ? 
Whoseheadstrongwill  no  law  or  conscience  daunt, 
Dares  he  not  sin,  do  you  think,  without  youi 

grant  ? 

YPS,  if  the  truth  6f  our  fix'd  love  he  knew, 
tit-  would  not  doubt,  believe 't,  to  kill  ev'n  you. 
The  prince  is  mov'd,  and  straight  prepares  to 

find 

The  deep  resolves  of  his  griev'd  fathep's  mind  : 
The  danger  now  appears,  love  can  soon  show 't, 
And  force  his  stubborn  piety  to  know 't. 
The'  agree  that  David  should  conceal'd  abide, 
Till  his  great  friend  had  the  court's  temper  try'd; 
TiJl  he  had  Saul's  most  secret  purpose  found,    „ 
And  search'd  the  depth  and  rancour  of  his  wound. 
'Twas  the  year's  seventh-born  Moon,  the  so 
lemn  feast 

That  with  most  noise  its  sacred  mirth  expressed. 
Fn>m  opening  morn  till  night  shuts  in  the  day, 
On  trumpets  and  shrill  horns  the  Levitesplay. 
Whether  by  this  in  mystic  type  we  see 
'1  h(.  New-year's-day  of  great  eternity,      [make, 
When  the  chang'd  Moon  shall  no  more  changes 
And  scatter'd  deaths  by  trumpets'  sound  awake , 


Or  that  the  law  be  kept  in  memory  stilt, 
Given  with  like  noise  on  Sinai's  shining  hill} 
Or  that  (as  some  men  teach)  it  did  arise 
From  faithful  Abram's  righteous  sacrifice, 
Who,  whilst  the  ram  on  Isaac's  fire  did  fry, 
His  horn  with  joyful  tunes  stood  sounding  by. 
Obscure  the  cause ;  but  God  his  will  declar'd, 
And  all  nice  knowledge  then  with  ease  is  spar'd. 
At  the  third  hour  Saul  to  the  hallow'd  tent, 
'Midst  a  large  train  of  priests  and  courtiers,  went; 
The  sacred  herd  march'd  proud  and  softly  by  j 
Too  fat  and  gay  to  think  their  deaths  so  nigh. 
Hard  fate  of  beasts,  more  innocent  than  we  ! 
Prey  to  our  luxury,  and  our  piety  ! 
Whose  guiltless  blood,  on  boards  and  altars  spilt, 
Serves  both  to  make,  and  expiate  too,  our  guilt ! 
Three  bullocks  of  free  neck,  two  gilded  rams, 
Two  well-wash'd  goats,    and  fourteen  spotless 

lambs, 

With  the  three  vital  fruits,  wine,  oil,  and  bread, 
(Small  fees  to  Heaven  of  all  by  which  we  're  fed  ! 
Are  offer'd  up ;  the  hallow'd  flames  arise,  [skies. 
And  faithful  prayers  mount  with  them  to  the 
From  hence  the  king  to-th*  outmost  court  is 

brought, 

Where  heavenly  things  aninspir'd  prophet  taught, 
And  from  the  sacred  tent  to  his  palace-gates, 
With  glad  kind  shouts  th'  assembly  on  him  waits  ; 
The  chearful  horns  before  him  loudly  play, 
And  fresh-strew'd  flow'rs  paint  his  triumphant 

way. 

Thus  in  slow  state  to  th'  palace-hall  they  go, 
Rich  drest  for  solemn  luxury  and  show : 
Ten  pieces  of  bright  tap'stry  hung  the  room, 
The  noblest  work  e'er  stretch'd  on  Syrian  loom, 
For  wealthy  Adriel  in  proud  Sidon  wrought, 
And  given  to  Saul  when  Saul's  best  gift  he  sought, 
The  bright-ey'd  Merab ;  for  that  mindful  day 
No  ornament  so  proper  seem'd  as  they. 

There  all  old  Abram's  story  you  might  see  j 
And  still  some  angel  bore  him  company. 
His  painful,  but  well-guided,  travels  show 
The  fate  of  all  his  sons,  the  church  below. 
Here  beauteous  Sarah  to*  great  Pharaoh  came, 
He  blush'd  with  sudden  passion,  she  with  shame; 
Troubled  she  seem'd,   and  labouring  in  the  strife 
Twixt  her  own  honour  and  her  husband's  life. 
Here  on  a  conquering  host,  that  careless  lay, 
Drown'd  in  the  joys  of  their  new-gotten  prey, 
The  patriarch  falls ;  well-mingled  might  you  see 
The  confus'd  marks  of  death  and  luxury, 
[n  the  next  piece,  blest  Salem's  mystic  king 
Does  sacred  presents  to  the  victor  bring  ; 
.ike  him  whose  type  he  bears,  his  rights  re 
ceives  ; 

Striotly  requires  his  due,  yet  freely  gives ; 
Sv'n  in  his  port,  his  habit  and  his  face,     fplace. 
lie  mild  and  great,  the  priest  and  prince,  had 
rlere  all  their  starry  host  the  heavens  display  • 
And  lo  !  an  heavenly  youth,  more  fair  than  they^ 
Leads  Abram  forth  ;  points  upwards :    ««  Such*," 

said  he, 

So  bright  and  numberless,  thy  seed  shall  be." 
lere  he  with  God  a  new  alliance  makes, 
And  in  his  flesh  the  marks  of  homage  takes  : 
And  here  he  three  mysterious  persons  feasts, 
Veil  paid  with  joyful  tidings  by  his  guests  : 
[ere  for  the  wicked  town  he  prays,  and  near 
carce  did  the  wicked,  town  through  flames  ap 
pear; 
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And  all  his  fate,  and  all  his  deeds,  were  wrought, 
Since  he  from  Ur  to  Ephron's  cave  was  brought. 
But  none 'mongst  all  the  forms  drew  then  their 
Like  faithful  Abram's  righteous  sacrifice  :    [eyes 
The  sad  old  man  mounts  slowly  to  the  place, 
With  Nature's  power  triumphant  in  his  face 
O'er  the  mind's  courage  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all, 
From  his  swoln  eyes  resistless  waters  fall. 
The  innocent  boy  his  cruel  burthen  bore 
With  smiling  looks,  and  sometimes  walk'd  before, 
And  some  times  tum'd  to  talk  ;  above  was  made 
The  altar's  fatal  pile,  and  on  it  laid 
The  hope  of  maukird  ;  patiently  he  lay, 
And  did  his  sire,  as  he  bis  God,  obey. 
The  mournful  sire  lifts  up  at  last  the  knife, 
And  on  one  moment's  string  depends  his  life, 
In  whose  young  loins  such  brooding  wonders  lie. 
A  thousand  spirits    peep'd  from  th'   affrighted 

sky, 

Amaz'd  at  this  strange  scene  ;  and  almost  fear'd 
For  all  those  joyful  prophecies  they  'd  heard  ; 
Till  one  leap'd  nimbly  forth,  by  God's  command, 
Like  lightning   from  a  cloud,  and  stopp'd  his 

hand. 

The  gentle  spirit  smil'd  kindly  as  he  spoke, 
New  beams  of  joy  through  Abram's  wonder  broke, 
The  angel  points  t'  a  tuft  of  bushes  near, 
Where  an  entangled  ram  does  half  appear, 
And  struggles  vainly  with  that  fatal  net,      [set. 
Which,  though  but  slightly  wrought,  was  firmly 
For,  lo  !    anon,  to  this  sad  glory  doom'd, 
The  useful  beast  on  Isaac's  pile  consum'd ; 
Whilst  on  his  horns  the  ransom'd  couple  play'd, 
And  the  glad  boy  danc'd  to  the  tunes  he  made. 

Near  this  hall's  end  a  shittim-table  stood  ; 
Yet  well -wrought   plate  strove  to  conceal  the 

wood  ; 

For  from  the  foot  a  golden  vine  did  sprout, 
And  cast  his  fruitful  riches  all  about. 
Well  might  that  beauteous  ore  the  grape  express, 
Which  does  weak  man  intoxicate  no  less. 
Of  the  same  wood  the  gilded  beds  were  made, 
And  on  them  large  embroider'd  carpets  laid, 
From  Egypt,  the  rich  shop  of  follies,  brought; 
But  arts  of  pride  all  nations  soon  are  taught. 
Behold  seven  comely  blooming  youths  appear, 
And  in  their  hands  seven  silver  wash-pots  bear, 
Curl'd,  and  gay  clad ;  the  choicest  sons  that  be 
Of  Gibeon's  race,  and  slaves  of  high  degree  I 
Seven  beauteous  maids  niarch'd  softly  in  behind; 
Bright  scarfs  their  clothes,  their  hair  fresh  gar 
lands,  bind  ; 

And,  whilst  the  princes  wash,  they  on  them  shed 
Rich  ointments,  which  tneir  costly  mlours  spread 
O'er  the  whole  room  ;  from  their  small  prisons 
free,  [flee. 

With  such  glad  haste  through  the  wide  air  they 
The  king 'was  plac' 1  alone,  and  o'er  his  head 
A  well-wrought  Heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was 

spiead, 

Azure  the  ground,  the  Sun  in  gold  shone  bright, 
But  pierc'd  the  wandering  clouds  with  silver  light. 
The  right-hand  bed  the  king's  three  sous  did 

grace, 

The  third  was  Abner's,  Adriel's,  David's,  place  ; 
And  twelve  large  tables  more  were  fill'd  below, 
With  the  prime  men  Saul's  court  and  camp  could 

show. 

The  palace  did  with  mirth  and  music  sound, 
Awl  the  crown' d  goblets  nimbly  mov'd  around  j 


But,  though  bright  joy  in  every  guest  did  shine, 
The  plenty,  state,  music,  and  sprite ful  wine, 
Were  lust  on  Saul ;  an  angry  care  did  dwell 
[n  his  dark  breast,  and  all  gay  forms  expel. 
David's  unusual  absence  from  the  feast 
To  his  sick  spirit  did  jealous  thoughts  suggest : 
Long  lay  he  still,  nor  drank,  nor  eat,  nor  spoke, 
And  thus  at  last  his  troubled  silence  broke  : 
"  Where  can  he  be?"  said  he;  "  It  must  he 

so — " 

•Vith  that  he  paus'd  a  while.  "  Too  well  we  know 
His  boundless  pride :    he  grieves,   and  hates  let 

see 

The  solemn  triumphs  of  my  court  and  me. 
Believe  me,  friends,  and  trust  what  I  can  show 
From  thousand  proofs;    th'  ambitious  David  now 
Does  those  vast  things  in  his  proud  soul  design 
That  too  much  business  give  for  mirth  or  wine. 
He  's  kindling  now,  perhaps, 'rebellious  fire 
Among  the  tribes,  and  does  ev'n  now  conspire 
Agabst  my  crown,   and  all  our  lives  ;   whilst  wef 
Are  loth  ev'n  to  suspect,  what  we  might  see. 
By  the  Great  Name,  'tis  true." 
With  that  he   strook  the  board;    and  no  man 
But  Jonathan  durst  undertake  to  clear       [there 
The  blameless  prince ;  and  scarce  ten  words  he 

spoke, 

When  thus  his  speech  th'  enraged  tyrant  broke: 
"  Disloyal  wretch  !  thy  gentle  mother's  shame! 
Whose  cold  pale  ghost  ev'n  blushes  at  thy  name! 
Who  fears,  lest  her  chaste  bed  should  doubted  be, 
And  her  white  fame  staiu'd  by  black  deeds  of 

thee  !  [hire 

Canst  thou  be  mine  ?    a  crown  sometimes  doe* 
Ev'n  sons  against  their  parents  to  conspire  ; 
But  ne'er  did  story  yet,  or  fable,  tell 
Of  cne  so  wild,  who,  merely  to  rebel, 
Quitted  th'  unquestion'd  birthright  of  a  throne, 
And  bought  his  father's  ruin  with  his  own. 
Thou  need'st  not  plead  th'  ambitious  youth's  de 
fence  ; 

Thy  crime  clears  his,  and  makes  that  innocence  : 
Nor  can  his  foul  ingratitude  appear, 
Whilst  thy  unnatural  guilt  is  plac'd  so  near. 
Is  this  that  noble  friendship  you  pretend  ? 
Mine,  thine  own,   foe — and  thy  worst  enemy'fr 

friend  >  - 

If  thy  low  spirit  can  thy  great  birthright  quit, 
The  thing  's  but  just,  so  ill  deserv'st  thou  it. 
I,  and  thy  brethren,  here,  have  no  such  mind ; 
Nor  such  prodigious  worth  in  David  find, 
That  we  to  him  should  our  just  rights  resign, 
Or  think  God's  choice  not  made  so  well  as  thine,- 
Shame  of  thy  house  and  tribe  !  hence,  from  mine 

eye, 

To  thy  false  friend,  and  servile  master,  fly; 
He  's  ere  this  time  in  arms  expecting  thee  j 
Haste,  for  those  arms  are  rais'd  to  nun  me  I 
Thy  sin  that  way  will  nobler  much  appear, 
Than  to  remain  his  spy  and  agent  here. 
When  I  think  this,  Nature,  by  thee  forsook, 
Forsakes  me  too."    With  that  his  spear  he  took 
To  strike  at  him;  the  mirth  and  music  cease  ; 
The  guests  all  rise,  this  sudden  storm  t'  appease? 
The  prince  his  danger,  and  his  duty,  knew  ; 
And  low  he  bow'd,  and  silently  withdrew. 
To  David  straight,  who  in  a  forest  nigh 
Wails  his  advice,  the  royal  friend  does  fly. 
The  sole  advice  now,  like  the  danger,  clear, 
t  Was,  in  some  foreign  land  this  storm  t'  outwear. 
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AH  marks  of  comely  grief  in  both  are  seen  ; 
And  mournful  kind  discourses  pass'd  between. 
Now  generous  tears  their  hasty  tongues  restrain, 
Now  they  begin,  and  talk  all  o'er  again  : 
A  reverent  oath  of  constant  love  they  take, 
And  God's  high  name  their  dreaded  witness  make; 
Not  that  at  all  their  faiths  could  doubtful  prove  ; 
But  'twas  the  tedious  zeal  of  endless  love. 
Tims,  ere  they  part,  they  the  short  time  bestow 
In  all  the  pomp  friendship  and  grief  could  show  : 
And  David  now,  with  doubtful  cares  oppress'd, 
Beneath  a  shade  borrows  some  little  rest ; 
When,  by  command  divine,  thick  mists  arise, 
And  stop  the  sense,  and  close  the  conquer 'd  eyes. 
There  is  a  place  which  man  most  high  doth  rear, 
The  small  world's  Heaven,where  Reason  moves  the 

sphere : 

Here  in  a  robe  which  does  all  colours  show 
(Th'  envy  of  birds,  and  the  clouds'  gaudy  bow) 
Phansy,  wild  dame,  with  much  lascivious  pride, 
!By  twin-cam  el  ions  drawn,  does  gaily  ride  ; 
Her  coach  there    follows,   and    throngs    round 

about 

Of  shapes  and  airy  forms  an  endless  rout : 
A  sea  rolls  on  with  harmless  fury  here; 
Straight  'tis  a  field,  and  trees  and  herbs  appear  : 
Here  in  a  moment  are  vast  armies  made, 
And  a  quick  scene  of  war  and  blood  display'd  : 
Here  sparkling  wines,  and  brighter  maids,  come 

in, 

The  bawds  for  Sense,  and  lying  baits  of  Sin  : 
Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarrelling  kind, 
The  forepart  lion,  and  a  snake  behind  : 
Here  golden  mountains  swell  the  covetous  place, 
And  centaurs  ride  themselves,  a  painted  race. 
Of  these  slight  wonders  Nature  sees  the  store, 
And  only  then  accounts  herself  but  poor. 

Hither  an  angel  comes,  in  David's  trance, 
And  finds  them  mingled  in  an  antique  dance  ; 
Of  all  the  numerous  forms  fit  choice  he  takes, 
And  joins  them  wisely,  and  this  vision  makes. — 

First  David  there  appears  in  kingly  state, 
Whilst  the  twelve  tribes  his   dread  command 
await ;  [goes 

Straight  to  the  wars  with  his  join'd  strength  he 
Settles  new  friends,  and  frights  his  ancient  foes. 
To  Solima,  Canaan's  old  head,  they  came, 
(Since  high  in  note,  then  not  unknown  to  Fame  ; 
The  blind  and  lame  thf  undoubted  wall  defend, 
And  no  new  wounds  or  dangers  apprehend  : 
The  busy  image  of  great  Joab  there 
Disdains  ihe  mock,  and  teaches  them  to  fear: 
He  climbs  the  airy  walls,  leaps  raging  down, 
.New-minted  shapes  of  slaughter  fill  the  town : 
They  curse  the   guards  their  mirth  and  bravery 

chose ; 

All  of  them  now  are  slain,  or  made  like  those. 
Far  through  an  inward  scene  an  army  lav, 
Which  with  full  banners  a  fair  fish  display: 
From  Sidon  plains  to  happy  Egypt's  coast 
They  seem  all  met;  a  vast  and  warlike  host ! 
Thither  hastes  David  to  his  destin'd  prey, 
Honour  and  noble  danger  lead  the  way  ; 
The  conscious  trees  shook  with  a  reverent  fear 
Their  unblown  tops  ;    God  walked  before  him 

.there. 

Slaughter  the  weary'd  Riphaims'  bosom  fills  ; 
Dead  corpse  emboss  the  vale  with  littlehills. 
On  th'  other  side,  Sophenes'  mighty  king 
Numberless  troops  of  the  blest  East  does  bring  : 


wice  are  his  men  cut  off,  and  chariots  ta'err; 
)amascus  and  rich  Adad  help  in  vain, 
lere  Nabathaean  troops  in  battle  stand, 
nth  all  the  lusty  youth  of  Syrian  land! 
ndauntfd  Joab  rushes  on  with  speed, 
allantly  mounted  on  his  fiery  steed  ; 
He  hews  down  all,  and  deals  his  deaths  around; 
he  Syrians  leave,  or  possess  dead,  the  ground. 
)nth'  other  wing  does  brave  Abishai  ride, 
eeking  in  blood  and  dust;  on  every  side 
he  perjur'd  sons  of  Ammon  quit  the  field ; 
ome  basely  die,  and  some  more  basely  yield, 
"hrough  a  thick  woed  the  wretched  Hanun  flies, 
And  far  more  justly  then  fears  Hebrew  spies. 
VToloch,  their  bloody  god,  thrusts  out  his  head, 
Grinning    through  a  black  cloud:  him   they  'd 

long  fed 

n  his  seven  chambers ;  and  he  still  did  eat 
Stew  -roasted  babes,  his  dear  delicious  meat. 
Again  they  arise,  more  anger'd  than  dismay'd  -, 
Euphrates  and  swift  Tygris  sends  them  aid : 
n  vain  they  send  it,  for  again  they  're  slain, 
And  feast  the  greedy  birds  on  Helay  plain. 
:Iere  Rabba  with  proud  towers  affronts  the  sky, 
And  round  about  great  Joab's  trenches  lie  : 
They  force  the  walls, and  sack  the  helpless  town  ; 
On  David's  head  shines  Ammon's  massy  crown. 
Midst  various  torments  the  curs'd  race  expires ; 
David  himself  his  severe  wrath  admires. 

Next  upon  Israel's  throne  does  bravely  sit 
A  comely  youth,  endowed  with  wondrous  wit. 
Far,  from  the  parched  line,  a  royal  dame, 
To  hear  his  tongue  and  boundless  wisdom,  came: 
She  carried  back  in  her  triumphant  womb 
The  glorious  stock  of  thousand  kings  to  come. 
Here  brightest  forms  his  pomp  and  wealth  display. 
Here  they  a  temple's  vast  foundations  lay  j 
A  mighty  work  !  and  with  fit  glories  fill'd 
For  God  t'  inhabit,  and  that  king  to  build. 
Some  from  the  quarries  hew  out  massy  stone, 
Some  draw  it  tip  with  cranes  ;  some  breathe  and 
In  order  o'er  the  anvil ;  some  cut  down       [groan 
Tall  cedars,the  proud  mountain's  ancient  crown; 
Some  carve  the  trunks,  and   breathing  shapes 

bestow, 

Giving  the  trees  more  life  than  when  they  grow. 
But  oh,  alas  !  what  sudden  cloud  is  spread 
About  this  glorious  king's  eclipsed  head  ? 
It  all  his  fame  benights,  and  all  his  store,[more  ! 
Wrapping  him  round  ;  and   now  he  's  seen  no 
When  straight  his  son  appears,at  Sichem  crown'd. 
With  young  and  heedless  council  circled  round  ; 
Unseemly  object  !  but  a  falling  state 
Has  always  its  own  errours  join'd  with  Fate. 
Ten  tribes  at  once  forsake  the  Jessian  throne, 
And  bold  Adoram  at  his  message  stone  ; 
"  Brethren  of  Israel !" — more  he  fain  would  say, 
But  a  flint  slopp'd  his  mouth,  and  speech,  i'  tlx' 
Here  this  fond  king's  disasters  but  begin,    [way. 
He 's  destin'd  to  more  shame  by  his  father's  sin  : 
Susack  came  up,  and  under  his  command 
A  dreadful  army  from  scorch'd  Afric's  sand, 
As  numberless  as  that :    all  is  his  prey, 
The  temple's  sacred  wealth  they  bear  away : 
Adrazar's  shields  and  golden  loss  they  take : 
Ev  n  David  in  his  dream  does  sweat  and  shake. 
Thus  fails  this  wretched  prince ;  his  loins  appear 
Of  less  weight  now,  than  Solomon's  fingers  were. 

Anijabnext  seeks  Israel  to  regain, 
And  wash  in  seas  of  blood  his  father's  stain: 
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Ne'er  saw  the  aged  Sun  so  cruel  fight; 

Scarce  saw  he  this,  but  hid  his  bashful  light. 

Nebat's  curs'd  son  fled  with  not  half  his  men ; 

Where  were  his  gods  of  Dan  and  Bethel  then  ? 

Yet  could  not  this  the  fatal  strife  decide  ; 

God  punish'd  one,  but  bless'd  not  th'  other  side. 
Asan,  a  just  and  virtuous  prince  succeeds, 

High-rais'd  by  Fame  for  great  and  godly  deeds; 

He  cut  the  solemn  groves  where  idols  stood, 

And  sacrificed  the  gods  with  their  own  wood  ; 

He  vanquish' d  thus  the  proud  weak  powers  of 
Hell; 

Before  him  next  their  doating  servants  fell : 

So  huge  an  host  of  Zerah's  men  he  slew, 

As  made  ev'n  that  Arabia  desert  too. 

Why  fear'd  he  then  the  perjured  Baasha's  fight  ? 

Or  bought  the  dangerous  aid  of  Syrians'  might? 

Conquest,  Heaven's  gift,  cannot  by  man  be  sold  ; 

Alas  !  what,weakness  trusts  he  ?  Man  and  gold. 
Next  Josaphat  possess'd  the  royal  state 

(An  happy  prince,  well  worthy  of  his  fate); 

His  oft  oblations,  on  God's  altar  made, 

With  thousand  flocks   and  thousand  herds  are 
paid, 

Arabian  tribute  !  What  mad  troops  are  those, 

Those  mighty  ti'oops  that  dare  to  be  his  foes  ! 

He  prays  them  dead  :  with  mutual  wounds  they 
fall  ; 

One  fujy  brought,  one  fury  slays,  them  all. 

Thus  sits  he  still,  and  sees  himself  to  win  ; 

Never  o'ercome  but  by 's  friend  Ahab's  sin  ; 

On  whose  disguise  Fates  then  did  only  look  ; 

And  had  almost  their  God's  command  mistook : 

Him  from  whose  danger  Heaven  securely  brings, 

And  for  his  sake  two  ripely  wicked  kings. 

Their  armies  languish,  burnt  with  thirst  at  Sier ; 

Sighs  all  their  cold,  tears   all    their  moisture, 
there ; 

They  fix  their  greedy  eyes  on  th'  empty  sky, 
And  fancy  clouds,  and  so  become  more  dry : 
Elisha  calls  for  waters  from  afar 
To  come ;  Elisha  calls,  and  here  they  are  : 

In  helmets  they  quaff  round  the  welcome  flood  ; 

•And  the  decrease  repair  with  Moab's  blood. 

Jehoram  next,  and  Ochoziah,  throng 

For  Judah's  sceptre  ;  both  short-liv'd  too  long. 

A  woman  too  from  murder  title  claims ; 

Both  with  her  sins  and  sex  the  crown  she  shames : 

Proud,  cursed  woman  !  but  her  fall,  at  last, 

To  doubting  men  clears  Heaven  for  what  was 

past. 

Joas  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  show ; 
In  life's  fresh  morn  his  fame  did  early  crow  ; 
Fair  was  the  promise  of  his  dawning  rny, 
But  prophet's  angry  blood  o'ercast  his  day ; 
From  thence  his  clouds,  from  thence  his  storms 

begin; 

It  cries  aloud  and  twice  lets  Aram  in. 
So  Amaziah  lives,  so  ends  his  reign  ; 
Both  by  their  traitorous  servants  justly  slain. 
Edom  at  first  dreads  his  victorious  hand, 
Before  him  thousand  captives  trembling  stand 
Down  a  deep  precipice,  down  he  casts  them  all, 
The  mimic  shapes  in  several  postures  fall : 
But  then  (mad  fool  !)  he  does  those  gods  adore, 
Which,  when  pluck'd  down,  had  worshipp'd  him 

before  ! 

Thus  all  his  life  to  come  is  loss  and  shame  ; 
No  help  from  gods,  who  themselves  help'd  not 
came. 


All  this  Uzziah's  strength  and  wit  repairs, 
.eaving  a  well  built  greatness  to  his  heirs; 
"ill  leprous  scurf,  o'er  his  whole  body  cast, 
Takes  him  at  first  from  men,  from  earth  at  last.  * 
As  virtuons  was  his  son,  and  happier  far  ; 
iuildings  his  peace,  and  trophies  grac'd  his  war. 
3ut  Achaz  heaps  up  sins,  as  if  he  meant 
To  make  his  worst  forefathers  innocent : 
He  biu-ns  his  son  at  Hinnon,  whilst  around  1       '* 
The  roaring   child  drums  and   loud   trumpets 

sound : 

This  to  the  boy  a  barbarcms  mercy  grew, 
And  snatch'd  him  from  all  miseries  to  ensue. 
Here  Peca  comes,  and  hundred  thousands  fall  j 
Here  Resin  marches  up  and  sweeps  up  all  ; 
Till,  like  a  sea,  the  great  Belochus'  son 
Breaks  upon  both,  and  both  does  over-run ; 
The  last  of  Adad's  ancient  stock  is  slain, 
Israel  captiv'd,  and  rich  Damascus  ta'en  t 
All  this  wild  rage  to  revenge  Judah's  wrojlg ; 
But  woe   to  kingdoms  that   have   friends    too 

strong ! 

Thus  Hezekiah  the  torn  empire  took, 
And  Assur's  king,  with  his  worse  gods,  forsook ; 
Who  to  poor  Judah  worlds  of  nations  brings, 
There  rages,  utters  vain  and  mighty  things  ; 
Some  dream  of  triumphs  and  exalted  names, 
Some  of  dear  gold,and  some  of  beauteous  dames  ; 
Whilst,  in  the  midst  of  their  huge  sleepy  boast, 
An  angel  scatters  death  through  all  the  host. 
Th'  affrighted  tyrant  back  to  Babel  hies, 
There  meets  an  end  far  worse  than  that  he  flies. 
Here  Hezekiah's  life  is  almost  done  ! 
So  good,  and  yet,  alas  !  so  short,  'tis  spun: 
Th'  end  of  the  line  was  ravell'd,  weak,  and  old  ; 
Time  must  go  back,  and  aiford  better  hold 
To  tie  a  new  thread  to  it,  of  fifteen  years  : 
'Tis  done  ;  th'  all-mighty  power  of  prayer  ani 

tears ! 

Backward  the  Sun,  an  unknown  motion,  went ; 
The  stars  gaz'd  on,  and  v,'onder'd  what  he  meant, 
Manasses  next  (forgetful  man  !)  begins, 
Enslav'd  and  sold  to  Ashur  by  his  sins; 
Till  by  the  rod  of  learned  Misery  taught, 
Home   to    his    God    and    country  both    he's 

brought : 

It  taught  not  Ammon,  nor  his  hardness  brake ; 
He's  made  the  example  he  refus'd  to  take. 

Yetfrom  this  root  a  goodly  cyon  springs ; 
Josiah,  best  of  men,  as  well  as  kings. 
Down  went  the  calves  with  all  their   gold  and 

cost : 

The  priest  then  truly  griev'd  Osiris  lost ; 
These  mad  Egyptian  rites  till  now  remain'd; 
Fools  !  they  their  worser  thraldrom  still  retain'd ! 
In  his  own  fires  Moloch  to  ashes  fell, 
And  no  more  flames  must  have  besides  his  Hell ; 
Like  end  Astarte's  horned  image  found, 
And  Baal's  spired  stone  to  dust  was  ground  : 
No  more  were  men  in  female  habit  seen, 
Nor  they  in  men's,  by  the  lewd  Syrian  queen : 
No  lustful  maids  at  Benos*  temple  sit, 
And,  with  their  bodies'  shame,  their  marriage 

get: 

The  double  Dagon  neither  nature  saves, 
Nor  flies  she  back  to  th'  Erythrean  waves. 
The  travelling  Sun  sees  gladly  from  on  high 
His  chariots  burn,  and  Nergal  quenched  lie; 
The  king's  impartial  anger  lights  on  all, 
From  fly-blown  Accaron  to  the  thundering  Bail. 
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Here  David's  joy  unruly  grows  and  bold, 

Nor  could  sleep's  silken  chain  its  violence  hold, 

Had  not  the  angel,  to  seal  fast  his  eyes, 

The  humours  stirr'd,  and  bade  more  mists  arise  : 

When  straight  a  chariot  hurries  swift  away, 

And  in  it  good  '3osiah  bleeding  lay ; 

One  hand  3s  held  up,  one  stops  the  wound ,  in 

vain 

They  both  are  us'd :  alas  !    he  's  slain,  he  's 
slain. 

Jehoias  and  Jehoiachim  next  appear ; 
Both  urge  that  vengeance  which  before  was  near : 
He  in  Egyptian  fetters  captive  dies, 
This  by  more  courteous  anger  murder'd  lies. 
His  son  and  brother  nex«t  do  bonds  sustain, 
Israel's  now  solemn  and  imperial  chain. 
Here 's  the  last  scene  of  this  proud  city's  state  j 
All  ills  are  met,  ty'd  in  one  knot  of  Fate, 
Their  endless  slavery  in  this  trial  lay  ; 
Great  God  had  heap'd  up  ages  in  one  day : 
Strong  works  around  the  wall  the  Chaldees  build, 
The  town  with  grief,  and  dreadful  business  fill'd ; 
To  their  cavv'd  gods  the  frantic  women  pray, 
Gods,  which  as  near  their  ruin  were  as  they. 
At  last  in  rushes  the  prevailing  foe, 
Does  all  the  mischief  of  proud  conquest  show : 
The  wondering  babes   from  mothers'  breasts  are 

rent, 

And  suffer  ills  they  neither  fear'd  nor  meant ; 
No  silver  reverence  guards  the  stooping  age, 
No  rule  or  method  ties  their  boundless  rage : 
The  glorious  temple  shines  in  flame  all  o'er, 
Yet  not  so  bright  as  in  its  gold  before  : 
Nothing  but  lire  or  slaughter  meets  the  eyes  j 
Nothing  the  ear  but  groans  and  dismal  cries. 
The  walls  and  towers  are  levell'd  with  the  ground, 
And  scarce  aught  now  of  that  vast  city  's  found 
But  shards  and  rubbish,  which  weak  signs  might 

keep 

Of  fore  past  glory,  and  bid  travellers  weep. 
Thus  did  triumphant  Assur  homewards  pass, 
And  thus  Jerusalem  left,  Jerusalem  that  was  ! 

This  Zedechiah  saw,  and  this  not  all ; 
Before  his  face  his  friends  and  children  fall, 
The  sport  of.  insolent  victoi-s  ;  this  he  views, 
A  king  and  father  once !  ill  Fate  could  use 
His  eyes  no  more  to  do  their  master  spite ; 
All  to  be  seen  she  took,  and  next  his  sight. 
Thus  a  long  death  in  prison  he  outwears  ; 
Bereft  of  griefs  last  solace,  ev'n  his  tears. 

Then  Jeconiah's  son  did  foremost  come, 
And  he  who  brought  the  captiv'd  nation  home  ! 
A  row  of  worthies  in  long  order  pass'd 
O'er  the  short  stage ;  of  all  old  Joseph  last. 
Pair  angels  pass'd  by  next  in  seemly  bands, 
All  gilt,  with  gilded  baskets  in  their  hands : 
Some,  as  they  went,  the  blue-ey'd  violet  strew, 
§ome spotless  lilies  in  louse  order  threw; 
Some  did  the  way  with  full-blown  roses  spread, 
Their  smell  divine,  and  colour  strangely  red; 
Not  such  as  our  dull  gai'dens  proudly  wear, 
Whom  weathers  taint,   and  winds'  rude  kisses 
Such,  I  believe,  was  the  first  rose's  hue,    [tear : 
Which  at  God's  word  in  beateous  Eden  grew ; 
Queen  of  the  flowers  which  made  that  orchard 

gay! 

The  morning  blushes  of  the  Spring's  new  day. 
With  sober  pace  an  heavenly  maid  walks  in, 
Her  looks  all  fair ;  no  sign  of  native  sift- 


Through  her  whole  body  writ;  immmleiate  grace 
Spoke  things  far  more  than  human  in  her  face  j 
It  casts  a  dusky  gloom  o'er  all  the  flowers ; 
And  with  full  beams  their  mingled  light  devours! 
An  angel  straight  broke  from  a  shining  cloud, 
And  press'd  his  wings,  and  with  much  reverence 

bow'd; 

Again  he  bow'd,  and  grave  approach  he  made, 
And  thus  his  sacred  message  sweetly  said  : 
"  Hail,  full  of  Grace,  thee  the  whole   world 

shall  call 

Above  all  Blest !  Thee,  who  shalt  bless  them  all. 
Thy  virgin  womb  in  wondr«us  sort  shall  shroud 
Jesus  the  God  (and  then  again  he  bow'd) ; 
Conception  the  great  Spirit  shall  breathe  on  thee  ; 
Hailthou!  who  must  God's  wife,  God's  mother, 

be!" 

With  that,  his  seeming  form  to  Heavenhe  rear'd;, 
She  low  obeisance  made, and  disappear'd. 
Lo  !  a  new  star  three  eastern  sages  see 
(For  why  should  only  earth  a  gainer  be  ? 
They  saw  this  Phosphor's  infant-light,  and  knew- 
It  bravely  usher'd  in  a  Sun  as  new  : 
They  hasted  al!  this  rising  Sun  t'  adore ; 
With  them  rich  myrrh  and  early  spices  bore : 
Wise  men  !  no  fitter  gift  your  zeal  could  bring  ^ 
You'll  in  a  noisome  stable  find  your  King. 
Anon  a  thousand  devils  run  roaring  in  ; 
Some  with  a  dreadful  smile  deform'dly  grin ; 
Some  stamp  their  cloven  paws,   some  frown  and 

tear 

The  gaping  snakes  from  their  black-knotted  hair  j 
As  if  all  grief,  and  all  the  rage  of  Hell, 
Were  doubled  now,  or  that  just  now  they  fell: 
But,  when  the  dreaded  maid  they  entering  saw, 
All  fled  with  trembling  fear  and  silent  awe. 
In  her  chaste  arms  th'  eternal  infant  lies 
Th'  Almighty  voice  chang'd  into  feeble  cries. 
Heaven  contain'd  virgins  oft,  and  will  do  more  i 
Never  did  virgin  contain  Heaven  before. 
Angels  peep  round  to  view  this  mystic  thing, 
And  Halleluiah  round,  all  Halleluiah  sing. 

No  longer  could  good  David  quiet  bear 
Th'    unwieldy  pleasure    which  o'erflow'd   him 

here : 

It  broke  the  fetters,  and  burst  rpe  his  eye ; 
Away  the  timorous  forms  together  fly : 
Fix'd  with  amaze  he  stood,  and  time  must  take, 
To  learn  if  yet  he  were  at  last  awake. 
Sometimes  he  thinks  that  Heaven  the  vision  sent, 
And  order'd  all  the  pageants  as  they  went ; 
Sometimes,  that  only 'twas  wild  Phansy's  playr 
The  loose  and  scatter1  d  relics  of  the  day. 

When  Gabriel  (no  blest  spirit  more  Kind  OF 

fair) 

Bodies  and  clothes  himself  with  thicken'd  air ; 
All  like  a  comely  youth  in  life's  fresh  bloom ; 
Rare  workmanship,  and  wrought  by  heavenly 

loom ! 

He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright, 
That  ere  the  mid-day  Sun  pierc'd  through  whir 
Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread,   [light  -y 
Wash'd  from  the  morning  beauty's  deepest  red : 
An  harmless  flaming  meteor  shone  for  hair, 
And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care  ; 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies, 
Where  the  most  spritely  azure  pleas'd  the  eyes  ^ 
This  he  with  starry  vapours  spangles  all, 
Took  in  their  prime,  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  Ml- 
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i©f  a  new  rainbow,  ere  it  fret  or  fade, 
The  choicest  piece  took  out,  a  scarf  is  made: 
Small  streaming  clouds  he  does  for  wings  dis 
play, 

Not  virtuous  lovers'  sighs  more  soft  than  they ; 
These  he  gilds  o'er  with  the  Sun's  richest  rays, 
Caught  gliding  o'er  pure  streams  on  which  he 

plays. 

Thus  drest,  the  joyful  Gabriel  posts  away 
And  carries  with  him  his  own  glorious  day 
Through  the  thick  woods:    the  gloomy  shades 

awhile 

Puton  fresh  looks  and  wonder  why  they  smile ! 
The  trembling  serpents  close  and  silent  lie ; 
The  birds  obscene  far  from  his  passage  fly; 
A  sudden  spring  waits  on  him  as  he  goes, 
Sudden  as  that  which  by  creation  rose: 
Thus  he  appears  to  David ;  at  first  sight 
All  earth-bred  fears  and  sorrows  take  their  flight. 
In  rushes  joy  divine,  and  hope,  and  rest  ; 
A  sacred  calm    shines   through    his    peaceful 

breast. 
"  Hail,  man,  belov'd!  from  highest   Heaven," 

said  he, 

"  My  mighty  Master  sends  thee  health  by  me. 
The  things  thou  saw'st  are  full   of  truth  and 

•    light, 

Shap'd  in  the  glass  of  the  divine  foresight : 
Ev'n  now  old  Time  is  harnessing  the  Years 
To  go  in  order  thus.  Hence  empty  fears ! 
Thy  fate's  all  white j  from  thy  blest  seed  shall 

spring 

The  promis'd  Shilo,  the  great  mystic  King : 
Round  the  whole  Earth  his  dreaded  name  shall 

sound,  [found : 

And    reach  to    worlds  that   must  not  yet    be 
The   Southern  clime    him   her  sole  lord  shall 

style, 

Him  all  the  North,  ev'n  Albion's  stubborn  isle, 
My  fellow  servant  credit  what  I  tell" 
Straight  into  shapeless  air  unseen  he  fell. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

David's  flight  to  Nob,  and  entertainment  there  by 
the  high  priest:  from  thence  to  Gath  in  dis 
guise,  where  he  is  discovered  and  brought  to 
Achis  :  he  -counterfeits  himself  mad,  and  es 
capes  to  Adullham.  A  short  enumeration  of 
the  forces  which  come  thither  to  him.  A  de 
scription  of  the  kingdom  of  Moab,  whither  Da 
vid  flies ;  his  entertainment  at  Muab's  cqurt :  a 
digression  of  the  history  of  Let,  father  of  the 
Moabites,  represented  in  picture.  Melchor's 
song  at  the  feast.  Moab  desires  Joab  to  relate 
the  story  of  David ;  which  he  docs  :  his  extrac 
tion  ;  his  excellency  in  poesy,  and  the  effects 
of  it  in  curing  Saul's  malady.  The  Philistines' 
army  encamped  at  Dammin ;  the  description 
of  Goliah  and  his  arms ;  his  challenge  to  the 
Israelites  :  David's  coming  to  the  camp  ;  his 
gpeech  to  Saul,  to  desire  leave  to  fight  with  Go 
liah  :  several  speeches  upon  that  occasion. 
The  combat  and  slaughter  of  Goliah,  with  the 


defeat  of  the  Philistines'  army.  Saul's  envy  to 
David.  The  characters  of  Merab  and  Michal. 
The  love  between  David  and  Michal :  his  song 
at  her  window;  his  expedition  against  the  Phi 
listines,  and  the  dowry  of  two  hundred  foreskins 
for  Michal,  with  whom  he  is  married.  The 
solemnities  of  the  wedding.  Saul's  relapse,  and 
the  causes  of  David's  flight  into  the  kingdom  of 
Moab. 

RAIS'D  with  the  news  he  from  high  Heaven  re 
ceives, 

Straight  to  his  diligent  God  just  thanks  he  gives  ; 
To  divine  Nobe  directs  then  his  flight, 
A  small  town,  great  in  fame,  by  Levi's  right ; 
Is  there,  with  sprightly  wines  and  hallow'd  bread, 
(But  what's  to  hunger  hallow'd  ? )  largely  fed. 
The  good  old  priest  welcomes  his  fatal  guest, 
And  with  long  talk  prolongs  the  hasty  feast : 
He  lends  him  vain  G oli ah 's  sacred  sword 
(The  fittest  help  just  Fortune  could  afford) ; 
A  sword  whose  weight,  without  a  blow  might  sla}-, 
Able  unbluntedto  cut  hosts  away; 
A  sword  so  great,  that  it  was  only  fit 
To  take-off  his  great  head  who  can?e  with  it. 
Thus  he  arms  David :  "  I  your  own  restore, 
Take  it,"  said  he,  "  and  use  it  as  before ; 
I  saw  you  then,  and  'twas  the  bravest  sight 
That  ere  these  eyes  ow'd  the  discovering  light: 
When  you  step'd  forth,  how   did  the  monster 

rage, 

In  scorn  of  your  soft  looks  and  tender  age  ! 
Some   your   high  spirit  did  mad  presumption 

call, 

Some  pitied  that  such  youth  should  idly  fall  ; 
TP  uncircumcis'd  smil'd  grimly  with  disdain; 
I  knew  the  day  was  yours  :  I  saw  it  plain." 
Much  more  the  reverend  sire  prepar'd  to  say 
(Rapt  with  his  joy)j  how  the  two  armies  lay  ; 
Which  way  th'  amazed  foe  did  wildly  flee, 
All  that  his  hearer  better  knew  than  he : 
But  David's  haste  denies  all  needless  stay  : 
To  Gath,  an  enemy's  land  he  hastes  away : 
Not  there  secure  $  but,  where  one  danger 's  near, 
The  more  remote,  though  greater,  disappear : — 
So,  from  the  hawk,  birds  to  man's  succour  flee  ; 
So,  fromfir'd  ships,  man  leaps  into  the  sea. — 
There  in  disguise  he  hopes  unknown  t'  abide  ; 
Alas  !  in  vain  !  what  can  such  greatness  hide  > 
Stones  of  small  worth  may  lie  unseen  by  day, 
But  night  itself  does  the  rich  gem  betray. 
Tagal  first  spy'd  him,  a  Philistian  knight, 
Who  erst  from  David's  wrath  by  shameful  flight 
Had  sav'd  the  sordid  remnant  of  his  age ; 
Hence  the  deep  sore  of  envy  mix'd  with  rage. 
Straight,  with  a  band  of  soldiers  tall  and  rough, 
Trembling — for    scarce  he   thought  that  band 

enough — 

On  him  he  seizes,  whom  they  all  had  fear'd, 
Had  the  bold  youth  in  his  own  shape  appear'd. 
And  now  this  wish'd-for,  but  yet  dreadful  prey^ 
To  Achis'  court  they  led  in  haste  away, 
With  all  unmanly  rudeness  which  does  wait 
Upon  th' immoderate  vulgar's  joy  and  hate. 
His  valour  now  and  strength  must  useless  lie, 
And  he  himself  must  arts  unusual  try  : 
Sometimes  he  rends  his  garments,  nor  does  spare 
The  goodly  curls  of  his  rich  yellow  hair  ; 
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Sometimes  a  violent  laughter  screw'd  his  face, 
And  sometimes  ready  tears  drop'd  down  apace ; 
Sometimes  he  fix'd  his  staring  eyes  on  ground, 
And  sometimes  in  wild  manner  hurl 'd  them  round 
More  full  revenge  Philistians  could  not  wish : 
But  call't  the  justice  of  their  mighty  Fish. 
They  now  in  height  of  anger  let  him  live ; 
And,  freedom  too,  t'  encrease  his  scorn  they  give; 
He,  by  wise  madness  freed,  does  homeward  flee, 
And  rage  makes  them  all  that  he  seem'd  to  be. 

Near  to  Adullam,  in  an  aged  wood, 
An  hill,  part  earth,  part  rocky  stone,  there  stood, 
Hollow  and  vast  within,  which  Nature  wrought, 
tAs  if  by  her  scholar  Art  she  had  been  taught. 
Hither  young  David  with  his  kindred  came, 
Servants  and  friends:   many  his  spreading  fame, 
Many  their  wants  or  discontents,  did  call : 
Great  men  in  war,  and  almost  armies,  all! 
Hither  came  wise  and  valiant  Joab  down 
(One  to  whom  David's  self  must  owe  his  crown)  ; 
A  mighty  man,  had  not  some  cunning  sin, 
Amidst  so  many  virtues  crowded  in. 
With  him  Abishai  came,  by  whom  there  fell 
At  once  three  hundred  :  with  him  Asahel  ; 
Asahel,  swifter  than  the  northern  wind ; 
Scarce  could  the  nimble  motions  of  h  s  mind 
Outgo  his  feet ;  so  strangely  would  he  run, 
That  Time  itself  perceived  not  what  was  done: 
Oft  o'er  the  lawns  and  meadows  would  he  pass, 
His  weight  unknown,  and  harmless  to  the  grass  ; 
Oft  o'er  the  sands  and  hollow  dust  would  trace, 
Yet  no  one  atom  trouble  or  displace. 
Unhappy  youth,  whose  end  so  near  I  see  ! 
There's  nought  but  thy  ill  fate  so  swift  as  thee. 

Hither  Jessides'  wrongs  Benaiah  drew, 
He  who  the  vast  exceeding  monster  slew  ; 
Th'  Egyptian  like  an  hill  himself  did  rear, 
Like  some  tall  tree  upon  it  seem'd  his  spear: 
But  by  Benaiah's  staff  he  fell,  o'erthrown; 
The  Earth,  as  if  worst  strook,  did  loudest  groan. 
Such  was  Benaiah  :  in  a  narrow  pit 
He  saw  a  lion,  and  leapt  down  to  it ; 
As  easily  there  the  royal  beast  he  tore, 
As  that  itself  did  kids  or  lambs  before. 
Him  Ira  follow'd,  a  young  lovely  boy, 
But  full  of  spirit,  and  arms  was  all  his  joy ; 
Oft,  when  a  child,  he  in  his  dreams  would  fight 
With  the  vain  air,  and  his  wak'd  mother  fright ; 
Oft  he  would  shoot  young  birds,  and,  as  they  fall, 
Would  laugh,  and  fancy  them  Philistians  all : 
And  now  at  home  no  longer  would  he  stay, 
Though  yet  the  face  did  scarce  his  sex  betray. 
Dodos'  great  son  came  next,   whose  dreadful 
hand  [band; 

Snatch'd  ripen'd    glories  from    a    conquering 
Who  knows  not  Dammin,  and  that  barley-field, 
Which  did  a  strange  and  bloody  harvest  yield. 
Many  besides  did  this  new  troop  increase ; 
Adan,  whose  wants  made  him  unfit  for  peace ; 
Eliel,  whose  full  quiver  did  always  bear 
As  many  deaths  as  in  it  arrows  were : 
None  from  his  hand  did  vain  or  innocent  flee, 
Scarce  Love  or  Fate  could  aim  so  well  as  he. 
Many  of  .ludah  took  wrong'd  David's  side, 
And  many  of  old  Jacob's  youngest  tribe  ; 
But  his  chief  strength  the  Gathite  soldiers  are, 
Each  single  man  able  t'  o'ercome  a  war  ! 
Swift  as  the  darts  they  fling  through  yielding  air, 
And  hardy  all  as  the  strong  steel  they  bear : 


A  lion's  noble  rage  sits  in  their  face, 
Terribly  comely,  arm'd  with  dreadful  grace  ! 
Th'  undaunted  prince,  though  thus  well-guarct* 

ed  here, 

Yet  his  stout  soul  does  for  his  parents  fea?  ; 
He  seek?  for  them  a  safe  and  quiet  seat, 
Nor  trusts  his  fortune  with  a  pledge  so  great. 
So,  when  in  hostile  fire  rich  Asia's  pride 
For  ten  years'  siege  had  fully  satisfy'd, 
^Eneas  stole  an  act  of  higher  fame, 
And  bore  Anchises  through  the  wondering  flame; 
A  nobler  hurt  en  and  a  richer  prey, 
Than  all  the  Grec  an  forces  bore  away  ! 
Go,  pious  prince  !  in  peace,  in  triumph  go; 
Enjoy  the  conquest  of  thine  overthrow ; 
To  'ave  sav'd  thy  Troy  would  far  less  glorious  be; 
By  this  thou  overcom'  st  their  victory. 
Moab  next  Judah,  an  old  kingdom,  lies  : 
Jordan  their  touch,  and  his  curs'd  sea,  denies  : 
They  see  north-stars  from  o'er  Amoreus'  ground, 
Edom  and  Petra  their  south  part  does  bound : 
Eastwards  the  lands  of  Cush  and  Ammon  lie, 
The  morning's  happy  beams  they  first  espy  • 
The  region  with  fat  soil  and  plenty  's  blest, 
A  soil  too  good  to  be  of  old  possest 
By  monstrous  Emins  ;  but  Lot's  offspring  came, 
And  conquer*  d  both  the  people  and  the  name ; 
Till  Seon  drave  them  beyond  Arnon's  flood, 
And  their  sad  bounds  mark'd  deep  in  their  own 

blood. 

In  Hesbon,  his  triumphant  court  he  plac'd, 
Hesbon,by  men  and  Nature  strangely  grac'd; 
A  glorious  town,  and  fill'd  with  all  delight 
Which  peace  could  yield,  though  well  prepared 

for  fight. 

But  this  proud  city  and  her  prouder  lord, 
Felt  the  keen  rage  of  Israel's  sacred  sword ; 
Whilst  Moab  triumph'd  in  her  torn  estate, 
To  see  her  own  become  her  conqueror's  fate  : 
Yet  that  small  remnant  of  Lot's  parted  crown 
Did,  arm'd  with  Israel's  sins,  pluck  Israel  down : 
Full  thrice  six  years  they  felt  fierce  Eglon's  yoke. 
Till  Ehud's  sword  God's  vengeful  message  spoke; 
Since  then  their  kings  in  quiet  held  their  own, 
Quiet,  the  good  of  a  not-envy'd  throne  ! 
And  now  a  wise  old  prince  the  sceptre  sway'd, 
Well  by  his  subjects  and  himself  obey'd  ; 
Only  before  his  fathers'  gods  he  fell ; 
Poor  wretched  man  !  almost  too  good  for  Hell  ! 
Hither  does  David  his  blest  parents  bring ; 
With  humble  greatness  begs  of  Moab's  king 
A  safe  and  fair  abode,  where  they  might  live, 
Free  from  those  storms  with  which  himself  must 

strive. 

The  king  with  cheerful  grace  his  suit  approv'd, 
By  hate  to  Saul,  and  love  to  Virtue  mov'd. 
'Welcome,  great  Knight,  and  your  fair  troop," 

said  he, 

'  Your  name  found  welcome  long  before  with  me; 
That  to  rich  Ophir's  rising  morn  is  known, 
And  stretch'd  out  far  to  the  burnt  swarthy  zone  : 
Swift  Fame,  when  her  round  journey  she  does 

make, 

Scorns  not  sometimes  us  in  her  way  to  take. 
Are  you  the  man  did  that  huge  giant  kill, 
Great  Baal  of  Phegor  ?  and  how  young  he  's  still? 
From  Ruth  we  heard  you  came ;  Ruth  was  born 

here, 
In  Judah  sojourn'd,  and  (they  say)  match'd  there 
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^To  one  of  Bethleni ;  which  I  hope  is  true : 
Howe'er  your  virtues  here  entitle  you  : 
Those  have  the  best  alliance  always  been  ; 
To  gods  as  well  as  men  they  make  us  kin." 
He  spoke,  and  straight  led  in  his  thankful  guests 
T'  a  stately  room  prepar'd  for  shows  and  feasts: 
The  room  w  th  golrU  n  tapestry  glister'd  bright, 
At  once  to  please,  and  to  confound,  the  sight, 
Th'  excellent  work  of  Babylonian  bands ; 
In  midst,  a  table  of  rich  ivory  stands, 
By  three  fi-Tce  tigers,  and  three  !ic-ns  borne. 
Which  grin,  and  fearfully  tbeplacr  adorn; 
Widely  they  gape,  and  to  tlit  eye  they  roar, 
As  if  they  hunger' d  for  the  food  thry  bore. 
About  it  beds  ot  Libyan  citron  stood, 
With  coverings  dy'd  inTyrian  fishes'  blood 
(They  say,  th'  Herculean  art):  but  most  delight 
Some  pit  tares  gave  to  David's  learned  sight. 
Here  several  wavs  Lot  and  great  Abram  go, 
Their   too-much  wealth  vast  and  unkind  does 

grow; 

Thus  each  extreme  to  equal  danger  tends, 
Plenty,  as  well  as  Want,  can  separate  friends. 
Here  Sodom's  towers  raise  their  proud  tops  on 

high 

(The  towers,  as  well  as  men,  outbrave  the  sky)  ; 
By  it  the  waves  of  reverend  Jordan  run, 
Here  green  with  trees,  there  gilded  with  the  Sun; 
Hither  Lot's  household  comes,  a  numerous  train, 
And  all  with  various  business  fill  the  plain  : 
Some  drive  the  crowding  sheep  with  rural  hooks ; 
They  lift  up  their  mild  heads,  and  bleat  in  looks; 
Some  drive  the  herds ;    here    a   fierce  bullock 

scorns 
Th'  appointed  way,   and  runs  with  threatening 

horns; 

In  vain  the  herdman  calls  him  back  again  ; 
The  dogs  stand  off  afar,  and  bark  in  vain  : 
Some  lead  the  groaning  waggons,  loaded  high 
With  stuff,  on  top  of  which  the  maidens  lie : 
Upon  tall  camels  the  fair  sisters  ride, 
And  Lot  talks  with  them  both  on  either  side. 
Another  picture  to  curst  Sodom  brings 
Elam's  proud  lord,  with  his  three  servant-kings  : 
They  sack  the  town,  and  bear  Lot  bound  away  ; 
Whilst  in  a  pit  the  vanquish'd  Bera  lay, 
Buried  almost  alive,  for  fear  of  death  ; 
But  Heaven's  just  vengeance  sav'd  as  yet  Tiis 

breath: 

Abraham  pursues  and  slays  the  victor's  host, 
Scarce  had  their  conquest  leisure  for  a  boast. 
Next  this  was  drawn  the  reckless  city's  flame. 
When  a  strange  Hell  pour'd  down  from  Heaven 

there  came. 

Here  the  two  angels  from  Lot's  window  look 
With  smiling  anger  ;   the  lewd  wretches,  strook 
With  sudden  blindness,  seek  in  vain  the  door, 
Their  eyes,  first  cause  of  lust,  first  vengeance 

bore. 

Through  liquid  air  Heaven's  busy  soldiers  fly, 
And  drive  on  clouds  where  seeds  of  thunder  lie : 
Here  the  sad  sky  glows  red  with  dismal  streaks, 
Here  lightning  from  it  with  short  trembling  breaks; 
Here  the  blue  flames  of  scalding  brimstone  fall, 
Involving  swiftly  in  one  ruin  all : 
The  fire  of  trees  and  houses  mounts  on  high, 
And  meets  half-way  new  tires  that  shower  from 

sky. 

Some  in  their  arms  snatch  their  dear  babes  away; 
At  once  drop  down  the  fathers'  arms  and  they : 


Some  into  waters  leap  with  kindled  hair, 

And,  more  to  vex  their  fate,  are  burnt  ev'n  there. 

Men  thought   (so   much  o   flame   by  art  was 

s!>own) 

The  picture's  self  would  fall  in  ashes  down. 
A'br  old  Lot  toward  little  Zoar  hies, 
And  dares  not  move   (good  man)  his  weeping 

eyes : 

Behind  his  wife  stood,  ever  fix'd  alone, 
No  more  a  woman,  not  yet  quite  a  stone  : 
A  lasting  death  seiz'd  on  her  turning  head  ; 
One  cheek  was  rough  and  white,  the  other  red, 
And  yet  a  cheek  :  in  vain  to  speak  she  strove  : 
Her  lips  though  stone,  a  little  seeni'd  to  move: 
One  eye  wasclos'd,  surprised  by  sudden  night: 
The  other  trembled  still  with  parting  light: 
The  wind  admir'd,  which  her  hair  loosely  bore, 
Why  it  grew  stiff,  and  now  would  play  no  more. 
To  Heaven  she  lifted  up  her  freezing  hands, 
And  to  this  day  a  suppliant  pillar  stands: 
She  try'd  her  heavy  foot  from  ground  to  rear, 
And  rais'd  the  heel,  but  her  toes  rooted  there: 
Ah,  foolish  woman  !  who  must  always  be 
A  sight  more  strange  than  that  she  turn'd  to  see ! 

Whilst  David  fed  with  these  his  curious  eye, 
The  feast  is  now  serv'd-in  and  down  they  lie. 
Moab  a  goblet  takes  of  massy  gold, 
Which  Zippor,  and  from  Zippor  all  of  old 
Quaff 'd  to  their  gods  and  friends :  an  health  goes 

round 

In  the  brisk  grape  of  Arnon's  richest  ground ; 
Whilst  Melchor  to  his  harp  with  wondrous  skill 
(For  such  were  poets  then,  and  should  be  still) 
His  noble  verse  through  Nature's  secrets  led  : 
He  sung  what  spirit   through  the  whole  mass   is 

spread, 

Ev^ry-where  all;  how  Heavens  God's  law  ap 
prove, 

And  think  it  rest  eternally  to  move ; 
How  the  kind  Sun  usefully  comes  and  goes, 
Wants  it  himself,  yet  gives  to  man  repose  ; 
How  his  round  journey  does  for  ever  last, 
And  how  he  baits  at  every  sea  in  haste : 
He  sung  how  Earth  blots  the  Moon's  gilded  wane, 
Whilst  foolish  men  beat  sounding  brass  in  vain; 
Why  the  great  waters  her  slight  horns  obey, 
Her  changing  horns  not  constanter  than  they : 
He  sung  how  grisly  comets  hung  in  air; 
Why  swords  and  plagues  attend  their  fatal  hair ; 
God's  beacons  for  the  world,  drawn  up  so  far, 
To  publish  ill,  and  raise  all  earth  to  war: 
Why  contraries  feed  thunder  in  the  cloud ; 
What  motions  vex  it,  till  it  roar  so  loud : 
How  lambent  fires  become  so  wondrous  tame, 
And  bear  such  shining  winter  in  their  flame : 
What  radiant  pencil  draws  the  watery  bow : 
What  ties  up  hail,  and  picks  the  fleecy  snow  : 
What  palsy  of  the  Earth  here  shakes  fix'd  hills 
From  off  her  brows,  and  here  whole  rivers  spills. 
Thus  did  this  Heathen  Nature's  secrets  tell, [well. 
And  sometimes  miss'd  the  cause,  but  sought  it 

Such  was  the  sauce  of  Moab's  noble  feast, 
Till  night  far  spent  invites  them  to  their  rest : 
Only  the  good  old  prmce  stays  Joab  there, 
And  much  he  tells,  and  much  desires  to  hear ; 
He  tells  deeds  antique,  and  the  new  desires 
Of  David  much,  and  much  of  Saul,  inquires. 
"Nay    gentle  guest!"  said  he,   "since  now 

you're  in, 
The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin  j 
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His  birth,  hi«  rising,  tell,  and  various  fate, 
And  how  he  slew  that  man  of  Gath  of  late, 
What  was  he  call'd  ?  that  huge  and  monstrous 

man !" 

With  that  he  stopped,  and  Joab  thus  began  : — 
"  His    birth,  great  sir !   so  much  to  mine  is 

ty'd, 
That  praise  of  that  might  look  from  me  like 

pride  : 

Yet,  without  boast,  his  veins  contain  a  flood 
Of  th'  old  Judean  lion's  richest  blood. 
From  Judah  Pharez,  from  him  Esrom,  came, 
Ram,  Nashon,  Salmon,  names  spoke  loud  by 

Fame : 

A  name  no  less  ought  Boaz  to  appear, 
By  whose  blest  match  we  come  no  strangers  here: 
From  him  and  your  fair  Ruth  good  Obed  sprung, 
From  Obed  Jesse,  Jesse,  whom   Fame's  kindest 

tongue, 

Counting  his  birth,  and  high  nobility,  shall 
Not  Jesse  of  Obed,  but  of  David,  call, 
David  born  to  him  seventh  ;  the  six  births  past 
iJrave  trials  of  a  work  more  great  at  last. 
Bless  me !   how  swift  and  growing  was  his  wit ! 
The  wings  of  Time  flagg'd  dully  after  it. 
Scai'ce  past  a  child,  all  wonders  would  he  sing 
Of  Nature's  law,  and  power  of  Nature's  king. 
His  sheep  would  scora  their  food  to  hear  his  lay, 
And  savage  beasts  stand  by  as  tame  as  they } 
The  fighting  winds  would  stop  there,  and  admire, 
Learning  consent  and  concord  from  his  lyre  ; 
Rivers,  whose  waves  roll'd  down  aloud  before, 
Mute  as  their  fish,would  listen  towards  the  shore. 
"  'Twas  now  the  time  when  first  Saul  God 

forsook, 

God  Saul;  the  room  in  's  heart  wild  passionstook: 
Sometimes  a  tyrant-frensy  revell'd  there, 
Sometimes  black  sadness  and  deep,  deep  despair. 
No  help  from  herbs,  or  learned  drugs  he  finds, 
They  cure  but  sometimes  bodies,  never  minds  : 
Music  alone  those  storms  of  soul  could  lay ; 
Not  more  Saul  them,  than  music  they,  obey. 
David's  now  sent  for,  and  his  hai-p  must  bring  j 
His  harp,  that  magic  bore  on  every  string : 
When  Saul's  rude  passions  did  most  tumult  keep, 
With  his  soft  notes  they  all  dropp'd  down  asleep: 
When  his  dull  spirits  lay  drown'd  in  death  and 

night 
He  with  quick  strains  rais'd  them  to  life  and 

light. 

Thus  cheer'd  he  Saul,  thus  did  his  fury  'suage, 
Till  wars  began,  and  times  more  fit  for  rage. 
To  Helah  plain  Philistian  troops  are  come, 
And  War's  loud  noise  strikes  peace! ul   Music 

dumb. 

Back  to  his  rural  care  young  David  goes  ; 
For    this  rough  work  Saul  his   stout  brethren 

chose : 

lie  knew  riot  what  his  hand  in  war  could  do, 
Nor  thought  his  sword  could  cure    men's  mad 
ness  too. 

Now  Dammin  's  destin'd  for  this  scene  of  blood  ; 
On  two  near  hills  the  two  proud  armies  stood, 
Between,  a  fatal  valley  stretch'd-out  wide, 
Aud  Death  seern'd  ready  now  on  either  side  $ 
When  lo  !  their  host  rais'd  all  a  joyful  shout, 
And  from  the  midst  an  huge  and  monstrous  man 

stepp'd'out. 

Aloud  they  shouted  ;    at  each  step  he  took 
We  and  the  Earth  itself  beneath  him  shook, 


Vast  as  the  hill,  down  which  he  march'd  he*  ap* 

pear'd, 

Amaz'd  all  eyes,  nor  was  their  army  fear'd. 
A  young  tall  squire  (though  then  he  seem'd  not 

so) 

Did  from  the  camp  at  first  before  him  go  -t 
At  first  he  did,  but  scarce  could  follow  straight, 
Sweating  beneath  a  shield's  unruly  weight, 
On  which  was  wrought  the  gods'   and  giants' 

fight, 

Rare  work !  all  fill'd  with  terrour  and  delight. 
Here  a  vast  hill  'against  thundering  Baal  was 

thrown, 
Trees  and  beasts  on  't  fell  burnt  with  lightning 

down  ; 

One  flings  a  mountain  and  its  river  too, 
Torn  up  with  't ;  that  rains  back  on  him  that 

threw. 

Some  from  the  main  to  pluck  whole  islands  try; 
The  sea  boils  round  with  flames  shot  thick  from 

sky; 

This  he  believ'd,  and  on  his  shield  he  bore. 

And  p rais'd  their  strength,  but  thought  his  own 

was  more. 

The  valley  now  this  monster  seem'd  to  fill ; 
And  we,  methought,  look'd  up  t'  him  from  out* 

hill. 

All  arm'd  in  brass  the  richest  dress  of  war 
(A.  dismal  glorious  sight !)  he  shone  afar ; 
The  Sun  himself  started  with  sudden  fright, 
To  see  his  beams  return  so  dismal  bright : 
Brass  was  his  helmet,  his  boots  brass  ;  and  o'er 
His  breast  a  thick  plate  of  strong  brass  he  wore  : 
His  spear  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree, 
Which  Nature  meant  some  tall    ship's  mast 

should  be ; 

Th'  huge  iron  head  six  hundred  shekels  weigh' df 
And  of  whole  bodies  but  one  wound  it  made  j 
Able  Death's  worst  commands  to  overdo, 
Destroying  life  at  once  and  carcase  too. 
Thus  arm'd  he  stood ;  all  direful  and  all  gay, 
And  ronnd  him  flung  a  scornful  look  away  : 
So,  when  a  Scythian  tiger,  gazing  round, 
An  herd  of  kine  in  some  fair  plain  has  found, 
Lowing  secure,  he  swells  with  angiy  pride, 
And  calls  forth  all  his  spots  on  every  side  j 
Then  stops,  and  hurls  his  haughty  eyes  at  all, 
In  choice  of  some  strong  neck  on  which  to  fall  j 
Almost  he  scorns  so  weak,  so  cheap  a  prey, 
And  grieves  to  see  them  trembling  haste  away. 
'Yemen  of  Jury,'  he  cries,  'if  men  you  be, 
And  such  dare  prove  yourselves  to  Fame  and  me, 
Chuse  out  'mongst  all  your  troops  the  boldest 

/       knight, 

To  try  his  strength  and  fate  with  me  in  fight : 
The  chance  of  war,  let  us  two  bear  for  all, 
And  they  the  conqueror  serve  whose  knight  shall 

fall.' 

At  this  he  paus'd  awhile:  straight,  'I  defy 
Your  gods  and  you  j  dares  none  come  down  and 

die  ? 

Go  back  for  shame,  and  Egypt's  slavery  bear, 
Or  yield  to  us,  and  serve  more  nobly  here. 
Alas  !  ye  'ave  no  more  wonders  to  be  done, 
Your  sorcerer  Moses  now,  and  Joshua,  's  gone  ; 
Your  magic  trumpets  then  could  cities  take, 
And  sounds  of  triumph  did  your  battles  make. 
Spears  in    your  hands  and  manly  swords  are 

vain  j 
Get  you  your  spells  and  conjurinj  rods  again. 
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Is  there  no  Samson  here  ?  O  that  that  there  were  ! 
In  his  full  strength,  and  long  enchanted  hair ; 
This  sword  should  be  in  the  weak  razor's  stead  ; 
It  should  not  cut  his  hair  off,  but  his  head.' 
Thus  he  blasphem'd  aloud  ;   the  valleys  round, 
Flattering  his  voice,  restor'd  the  dreadful  sound: 
We  turn'd  us  trembling  at  the  noise,  and  fear'd 
We  had  behind  some  new  Goliah  heard. 
»Twas  Heaven,Heaven,  sure,(which  David's  glory 

meant 

Through  this  whole  act)  such  sacred  terrour  sent 
To  all  our  host ;  for  there  was  Saul  in  place, 
Who  ne'er  saw  fear  but  in  his  enemies'  face  ; 
His  god-like  son  there  in  bright  armour  shone, 
Who  scorn'd  to  conquer  armies  not  alone  : 
Fate  her  own  book  mistrusted  at  the  sight, 
On  that  side  war,  on  this  a  single  fight. 
There  stood  Benaiah,  and  there  trembled  too, 
He  who  th'  Egyptian  proud  Goliah  slew  ; 
In  his  pale  fright,  rage   through  his  eyes  shot 

flame,  [shame ; 

He  saw  his  staff,  and  blush'd  with  generous 
Thousands  beside  stood  mute  and  heartless  there, 
Men  valiant  all ;  nor1  was  I  us'd  to  fear. 

"  Thus  forty  days  he  march'd  down  arrrt'd  to 

fight, 

Once  every  morn  he  mareh'd,  and  once  at  night. 
Slow  rose  the  Sun,  but  gallop'd  down  apace, 
With  more  than  evening  blushes  in  his  face  : 
When  Jesse  to  the  camp  young  David  sent ; 
His  purpose  low,  but  high  was  Fate's  intent ; 
For,  when  the  monster's  pride  he  saw  and  heai-d, 
Round  him,  he  look'd,  and  wonder'd  why  they 

fear'd. 

Anger  and  brave  disdain  his  heart  possess'd, 
Thoughts  more  than  manly  swell'd  his  youthful 

breast : 

Much  the  rewards  propos'd  his  spirit  inflame, 
Saul's  daughter  much,  and  much  the  voice  of 

Fame. 

These  to  their  just  intentions  strongly  move, 
But  chiefly  God,  and  his  dear  country's  love. 
Resolv'd  for  combat,  to  Saul's  tent  he 's  brought, 
Where  thus  he  spoke  as  boldly  as  he  fought : 
*  Henceforth  no  more,  great  prince,  your  sacred 

breast 

With  that  huge  talking  wretch  of  Gath  molest ; 
This  hand  alone  shall  end  his  cursed  breath  ; 
Fearnot,the  wretch  blasphemes  himself  to  death, 
And,  cheated  with  false  weight  of  his  own  might, 
Has  challeng'd  Heaven,  not  us  to  single  fight. 
Forbid  it,  God  !  that  where  thy  right  is  try'd, 
The  strength  of  man  should  find  just  cause  for 

pride  ! 

Firm  like  some  rock,  and  vast,  he  seems  to  stand, 
But  rocks  we  know  were  op1d  at  thy  command  : 
That  soul,  which  now  does  such  large  members 

s«'ay,  [away; 

Tli rough  one  small  wound  will  creep  in  haste 
And  he  who  now  dares  boldly  Heaven  defy, 
To  every  bird  of  heaven  a  prey  shall  lie : 
For  'tis  not  human  force  we  ought  to  fear  ; 
Did  that,  alas  !  plant  our  forefathers  here  ? 
Twice  fifteen  kings  did  they  by  that  subdue  ? 
By  that  whole  nations  of  Goliahs  slew  ? 
The  wonders  they  perfbrm'd  may  still  be  done  ; 
Moses  and  Joshua  is,  but  God's  not  gone. 
We  'ave  lost  their  rod  and  trumpets,  not  their 

skill ; 
prayers  and  belief  are  as  strong  witchcraft  still : 


These  are  more  tall,  more  giants  far,  than  he, 
Can  reach  to  Heaven,  and  thence  pluck  victory. 
Count  this,  and  then,  sir,  mine  th'  advantage 

is> 
He  's  stronger  far  than  I,  my  God  than  his.' 

Amazement  seiz'd  on  all,  and  shame,  to  see 
Their  own  fears  scorn'd  by  one  so  young  as  he. 
'  Brave  youth,'  replies  the  king,  '  whose  daring 

mind, 

Ere  come  to  manhood,  leaves  it  quite  behind  j 
Reserve  thy  valour  for  more  equal  fight, 
And  let  thy  body  grow  up  to  thy  sprite. 
Thou  'rt  yet  too  tender  for  so  rude  a  foe, 
Whose  touch  would  wound  thee  more  than  him 

thy  blow : 

Nature  his  limbs  only  for  war  made  fit, 
In  thine,  as  yet,  nought  beside  love  she  'as  writ* 
With  some  less  foe  thy  unflesh'd  valour  try  j 
This  monster  can  be  no  first  victory. 
The  lion's  royal  whelp  does  not  at  first 
For  blood  of  Basan  bulls  or  tigers  thirst ; 
In  timorous  deer  he  hansels  his  young  paws, 
And  leaves  the  rugged  bear  for  firmer  claws. 
So  vast  thy  hopes,  so  unp report ion'd  be, 
Fortune  would  be  asham'd  to  second  thee.' 

"  He  said,  and  we  all  murmur'dan  assent  j 
But  nought  mov'd  David  from  his  high  intent. 
It  brave  to  him,  and  ominous,  does  appear, 
To  be  oppos'd  at  first,  and  conquer  here  ; 
Which  1%  resolves.  'Scorn  not,' said  he, 'mine  agej 
For  victory  comes  not,  like  an  heritage, 
At  set-years  : — when  my  father's  flock  I  fed, 
A  bear  and  lion,  by  fierce  hunger  led, 
Broke  from  the  wood  and   snatch'd  my  lambs 

away; 
From  their   grim  mouths  I  forc'd  the  panting 

prey : 

Both  bear  a*jd  lion  ev'n  this  hand  did  kill ; 
On  our  great  oak  the  bones  and  jaws  hang  still. 
My  God's  the  same,  which  then  he  was,  to  day, 
And  this  wild  wretch  almost  the  same  as  they ; 
Who  from  such  danger  sav'd  my  flock,  will  he 
Of  Israel,  his  own  flock,  less  careful  be  ?' 

'  Be 't  so  then,'  Saul  bursts  forth  ;  'and  thou  on 

high 

Who  oft  in  weakness  doth  most  strength  descry— 
At  whose  dread  beck  Conquest  expecting  stands, 
And  casts  no  look  down  on  the  fighters'  hands- 
Assist  what  thou  inspir'st ;  and  let  all  see, 
As  boys  to  giants,  giants  are  to  thee.' 

"  Thus,   and  with  trembling  hopes  of  strange 

success, 

In  his  own  arms  he  the  bold  youth  does  dress. 
On  's  head  an   helm  of  well-wrought  brass  is 

plac'd, 

The  top  with  warlike  plume  severely  grac'd  ; 
His  breast  a  plate  cut  with  rare  figures  bore, 
A  sword  much  practised  in  Death's  art  h£  wore  ; 
Yet,  David,  us'd  so  long  to  no  defence, 
But  those  light  arms  of  spirit  and  innocence, 
No  good  in  fight  of  that  gay  burthen  knows, 
But  fears  his  own  arms'  weight  more  than  his  foes. 
He  lost  himself  in  that  disguise  of  war, 
And  guarded  seems  as  men  by  prisons  are ; 
He  therefore,  to  exalt  the  wondrous  sight, 
Prepares  now,  and  disarms  himself  for  fight, 
'Gainst  shield,  helm,  breast  plate ;   and  instead 

of  those, 
Five  sharp  smooth  stones  from  the  next  brook  he 

chose, 
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And  fits  them  to  his  sling ;   tiien  marches  down  ; 
For  sword,  his  enemy's  he  esteem' d  his  own. 
We  all  with  various  passions  strangely  gaz'd, 
Some    sad,    some    sham'd,    some    angry  j    all 

amaz'd. 

"Now  in  the  valley  he  stands;  through's  youth 
ful  face 
Wrath  checks   the   beauty,   and  sheds  manly 

grace, 

Both  in  his  looks  so  join'd  that  they  might  move 
Pear  ev'n  in  friends,  and  from  an  enemy  love  ; 
Hot  as  ripe  noon,  sweet  as  the  hlooming  day, 
.Tike. Inly  furious,  hut  more  fair  than  May. 
Th'  accurs'd  Philistian  stands  on  th'  other  side, 
Grnmblin,"    aloud,  and   smiles  'twixt  rage  and 
pride. 

*  The  plagues  cf  Dagon  !  a  smooth  hoy,'  said  he, 
4  A  cursed  hcardless  foe  oppos'd  to  me  ! 

Hell !  with  what  arms  (hence  thou  foi  4  child) 

he's  come ! 

Some  friend  his  mother  call  to  drive  him  home. 
Not  gone  yet  ?   if  one  minute  more  thou  stay, 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  bear  thee  dead  away. 
Gods  !  a  curs'd  boy  !'• — the  rest  then  murmuring 

out, 

lie  walks  and  casts  a  deadly  grin  about, 
David  with  cheerful  anger  in  his  eyes, 
Advances  boldly  on  and  thus  replies  : 

*  Thou  com'st  vain  man !  all  arm'd  into  the  field, 
And   trustest    those  war   toys,    thy  sword  and 

shield : 
Thy  pride 's  my   spear,  thy  blasphemies    my 

sword ; 

My  shield,  thy  Maker,  fool !  the  mighty  Lord 
Of  thee  and  battles  ;   who  hath  sent  forth  me 
Unarm'd  thus,  not  to  fight,  but  conquer  thee. 
In  vain  shall  Dagon,  thy  false  hope  withstand  ; 
In  vain  thy  other  god,  thine  own  right  hand  : 
Thy  fall  to  man  shall  Heaven's  strong  justice 

shew ; 
Wretch  !  'tis  the   only  good  that  thou  can'st 

do.' 

"  He  said  ;  our  host  stood  dully  silent  by  ; 
And  durst  not  trust  their  ears  against  the  eye  ; 
As  much  their  champion's  threats  to  him  they 

fear'd, 

Aswhen  themonster's  threats  to  them  they  heard. 
His  flaming  sword  the  enrag'd  Fhilistian  shakes, 
And  haste  t'  his  ruin  with  loud  curses  makes  ; 
Backwards  the  winds  his  active  curses  blew, 
And  fatally  round  his  own  head  they  flew  : 
For  now  from  David's  sling  the  stone  is  fled, 
And  strikes  with  joyful  noise  the  monster's  head  ; 
Jt  strook  his  forehead,  and  pierc'd  deeply  there, 
As  swiftly  as  it  pierc'd  before  the  air  : 
Down,    down   he  falls,  and  bites  in  vain   the 

ground : 
Blood,  brain,  and  soul,   croud  mingled  through 

the  wound ! 

So  a  strong  oak,  which  many  years  had  stood 
With  fair  and  flourishing  boughs  itself  a  wood — 
Though  it  might  long  the  axe's  violence  bear, 
And  play'd  with  winds  which  other  trees   did 

tear — 
Yet  by  the  thunder's  stroke  from  th'  root  'tis 

rent 
(So  sure  the  blows  that  from  high  Heaven  are 

sent!) 

What  tongue  the  joy  and  wonder  can  express, 
Which  did  that  moment  our  whole  host  possess  ! 


Their  jocund  shouts  th'  air  like  a  storm  did  tear, 
Th'  amazed  clouds  fled  swift  away  with  fear : 
JButfar  more  swift  th'  accurs'd  Philistines  fly, 
And,  their  ill  fate  to  perfect,  basely  die. 
With   thousand  corpse  the    ways    around    are 

strown, 

Till  they  by  the  day's  flight  secure  their  own. 
Now  through  the  camp  sounds  nought  but  David's 

name, 

All  joys,  of  several  stamp  and  colours,  came 
From  several  passions  :   some  his  valour  praiee, 
Some  his  free  speech,    some  the  fair  popular 

rays 

Of  youth,  and  beauty,  and  his  modest  guise  ; 
Gifts  that  mov'd  all,  but  charm'd  the  female 

eyes. 
Some  wonder,  some,  they  thought 't  would  be  so, 

swear ; 

And  some  saw  angels  flying  through  the  air : 
The  basest  spirits  cast  back  a  crooked  glance 
On  this  great  act,  and  fain  would  give  't  to 

Chance. 

Women  our  host  with  songs  and  dances  meet, 
With  much  joy  Saul,  David   with  more,  they 

greet. 

Hence  the  king's  politic  rage  and  envy  flows, 
Which  first  he  hides,  and  seeks  his  life  t'  ex 
pose 

To  generous  dangers,  that  his  hate  might  clear, 
And  Fate  or  Chance  the  blame,  nay  David,  bear. 
So  vain  are  man's  designs  !  for  Fate  and  Chance, 
And  Earth  and  Heaven,  conspir'd  to  his  advance: 
His  beauty,  j^outh,  courage,  and  wondrous  wit, 
In  all  mankind  but  Saul  did  love  beget. 
Not  Saul's  own  house,  not  his  own  nearest  blood, 
The  noble  cause's  sacred  truth  withstood. 
You  *ve  met,   no  doubt,  and  kindly  us'd,  the 

fame 

Of  God-like  Jonathan's  illustrious  name  ; 
A  name  which  every  wind  to  Heaven  would  bear, 
Which  men  to  speak  and  angels  joy  to  hear. 
No  angel  e'er  bore  to  his  brother  mind 
A  kindness  more  exalted  and  refin'd, 
Than  his  to  David  ;  which  look'd  nobly  down, 
And  scorn'd  the  false  alarums  of  a  crown. 
At  Dammin  field  he  stood,  and  from  his  place 
Leap'd  forth  the  wondrous  conqueror  to  em 
brace  ; 

On  him  his  mantle,  girdle,  sword,  and  bow, 
On  him  his  heart  and  soul  he  did  bestow  : 
Not  all  that  Saul  could  threaten  or  persuade, 
In  this  close  knot  the  smallest  looseness  made. 
Oft  his  wise  care  did  the  king's  rage  suspend  ; 
His  own  life's  danger  shelter'd  oft  his  friend  $ 
Which  he  expos'd  a  sacrifice  to  fall 
By  th'  undiscerning  rage  of  furious  Saul. 
Nor  was  young  David's  active  virtue  grown 
Strong  and  triumphant  in  one  sex  alone  ; 
Imperious  Beauty  too  it  durst  invade, 
And  deeper  prints  in  the  soft  breast  it  made  : 
For  there,  t'  Esteem  and   Friendship's    graver 

name, 

Passion  was  pour'd,  like  oil  into  the  flarce. 
Like  two  bright  eyes  in  a  fair  body  plac'd, 
Saul's  royal  house  two  beauteous  daughters 

grac'd  ; 

Merab  the  first,  Michal  the  younger  nam'd, 
Both  equally  for  different  glories  fam'd. 
Merab  with  spacious  beauty  fill'd  the  sight, 
But  too  much  awe  chastis'd  the  bold  delight ; 
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Like  a  calm  sea,  which  to  th'  enlarged  view 
Gives  pleasure,  but  gives  fear  and  reverence  top. 
Michal's  sweet  looks  clear  and  free  joys   did 

move, 
And  no  less  strong,  though   much  more  gentle, 

love: 

Like  virtuous  kings,  whom  men  rejoice  t'  obey 
(Tyrants  themselves  less  absolute  than  they). 
Merab  appear'd  like  some  fair  princely  tower; 
Miehal,  some  virgin-queen's  delicious  bower. 
All  Beauty's  stores  in  little  and  in  great; 
But  the  contracted  beams  shot  fiercest  heat. 
A  clean  and  lively  brown  was  Merab's  dye, 
Such  as  the  prouder  colours  might  envy  : 
Michal's    pure  skin    shone  with   such  taintless 

white, 

As  scatter'd  the  weak  rays  of  human  sight; 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  a  nobler  red  did  shew, 
Than  e'er  on  fruits  or  flowers  Heaven's  pencil 

drew ; 
From  Merab's  eyes   fierce  and  quick  lightnings 

came, 

Prom  Michal's,  the  Sun's  mikl,yet  active,  flame: 
Merab's  long  hair  was  glossy  chesnut  brown; 
Tresses  of  palest  gold  did  Miehal  crown. 
Such  was  their  outward  form ;  and  one  might  find 
A  difference  not  unlike  it  in  the  mind. 
Merab  with  comely  majesty  and  state 
Bore  high  th'  advantage  of  her  worth  and  fate  ; 
Such  humble  sweetness  did  soft  Miehal  show, 
That  none  who  reach  so  high  e'er  stoop'd  so  low. 
Merab  rejoic'd  in  her  wrack'd  lovers'  pain, 
And  fortify'd  her  virtue  with  disdain : 
The  griefs  she  caus'd,  gave  gentle  Miehal  grief 
(She  wish'd  her  beauties  less,  for  their  relief) ; 
Ev'n  to  her  captives  civil ;  yet  th'  excess 
Of  naked  virtue  guarded  her  no  less.  [vex  ; 

Business  and  power  Merab's  large  thoughts  did 
Her  wit  disdain'd  the  fetters  of  her  sex  : 
Miehal  no  less  disdain'd  affairs  and  noise,    . 
Yet  did  it  not  from  ignorance,  but  choice. 
In  brief,  both  copies  were  more  sweetly  diawn; 
Merab  of  Saul,  Miehal  of  Jonathan. 

"  The  day  that  David  great  Goliah  slew, 
Not  great  Goliah's  sword  was  more  his  due 
Than  Merab;  by  Saul's  public  promise  she 
Was  sold  then,  and  betroth 'd  to  victory; 
But  haughty  she  did  this  just  match  despise 
(Her  pride   debauch'd  her  judgment  and   her 

eyes). 

An  unknown  youth,  ne'er  seen  at  court  before, 
Who  shepherd's  staff,  and  shepherd's  habit,  bore, 
The  seventh-born  son  of  no  rich  house — were  still 
Th'  unpleasant  forms  which  her  high  thoughts 

did  fill: 

And  much  aversion  in  her  stubborn  mind 
Wus  bred  by  being  promis'd  and  design'd. 
Long  had  the  patient  Adriel  humbly  borne 
The  roughest  shocks  of  her  imperious  scorn : 
Adriel  the  rich  ;  but  riches  were  in  vain, 
And  could  not  set  him  free,  nor  her  enchain. 
Long  liv'd  they  thus  j — but,  as  the  hunted  deer, 
Closely  pursued,  quits  ail  her  wonted  fear, 
And  takes  the  nearest  waves,   which  from  the 
She  oft  with  horrourhad  beheld  before :       [shore 
So,  whilst  the  violent  maid  from  David  fled, 
'She  leap'd  to  Adriei's  iong-avoided  bed; 
The   match   was   nam'd,   agreed,  and   finish'd, 

straight ; 
(So  soon  comply'd  Saul's  envy  with  her  hate !) 

VOL,  VII. 


3ut  Miehal,  in  whose  breast  all  virtues  move, 
I'h at  hatch  the  pregnant  seeds  of  sacred  love, 
With  juster  eyes  the  noble  object  meets, 
And  turns  all  Merab's  poison  into  sweets: 

;  saw,  and  wonder'd  how  a  youth  unknown 
Should  make  all  fame  to  come  so  soon  his  own: 
She  saw,  and  wonder'd  how  a  shepherd's  crook     , 
Despis'd  that  sword  at  which  the  sopptre  shook  ; 
Though  he  seventh-born,  and  tho'  his  house  but 

poor, 

She  knew  it  noble  was,  and  would  be  more. 
3ft  had  she  heard,  and  fancy'd  oft  the  sight, 
Arith  what  a  generous  calm  he  march'd  to  fight; 
n  the  great  danger  how  exempt  from  fear, 
>nd  after  it  from  pride,   he  did  appear. 
"  reatness  and  goodness,  and  an  air  divine, 
She  saw  through  all  his  words  and  actions  shine  ; 
She  heard   his  eloquent   tongue,  and  charming 

lyre, 

Whose  artful  sounds  did  violent  love  inspire, 
Though  us'd  all  other  passions  to  iclieve : 
She  weigh'd  all  this;  and  well  we  may  conceive, 
When  those  strong  thoughts  attack'd  her  doubtful 

breast, 

beauty  no  less  active  than  the  rest. 
The  fire  thus  kindled  soon  grew  fierce  and  great, 
When  David's  breast  reflected  back  its  heat. 
Soon  she  perceiv'd  (scarce  can  love  hidden  lie 
From  any  sight,  much  less  the  loving  eye) 
She  conqueror  was,  as  well  as  overcome, 
And  gain'd  no  less  abroad  than  lost  at  home. 
Ev'n  the  first  hour  they  met  (for  such  a  pair, 
Who  in  all  mankind  else  so  matchless  were, 
Yet  their  own  equals,  Nature's  self  does  wed) 
A  mutual  warmth   through  both  their  bosoms 

spread : 

Fate  gave  the  signal;  both  at  onde  began 
The  gentle  race,  and  with  just  pace  they  ran. 
Ev'n  so,  methinks,  when  two  fair  tapers  come 
From  several  doors,  entering  at  once  the  room, 
With  a  swift  flight,  that  leaves  the  eye  behind, 
Their  amorous  lights  into  one  light  are  join'd. 
Nature  herself,  were  she  to  judge  the  case, 
Knew  not  which  first  began  the  kind  embrace. 
Miehal  her  modest  flames  sought  to  conceal, 
But  love  even  th'  art  to  hide  it  does  reveal: 
Her  soft  unpractis'd  eyes  betray'd  the  theft, 
Love  pass'd  through  them,  and  there  such  foot 
steps  left ! 
She  blush'd  when  he  approach'd,  and  when  he 

spoke; 

And.  suddenly  her  wandering  answers  broke 
At  his  name's  sound ;  and,  when  she  heard  him 

prais'd, 
With  concern'd  haste  her  thoughtful   looks  she 

rais'd. 

Uncall'd-for  sighs  oft  from  her  bosom  flew, 
And  Adriei's  active  friend  she  abruptly  grew. 
Oft,  when  the  court's  gay  youth  stood  waiting 
She  strove  to  act  a  cold  mdifferency ;  [by, 

In  vain  she  acted  so  constraint  a  part, 
For  thousand  nameless  things  disclos'd  her  heart. 
On  th'  other  side,  David  With  silent  pain 
Did  in  respectful  bounds  his  fires  contain  : 
His  humble  fear  t'  offend,  and  trembling  awe, 
Impos'd  on  him  a  no-less  rigorous  law 
Than  modesty  on  her;  and,  though  he  strove 
To  ma';e  her  see  't,  he  durst  not  tell  his  love. 
To  tell  it  first,  the  timorous  youth  made  choice 
Of  Music's  bolder  and  more  active  voice ; 
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And  thus,  beneath  her  window,  did  he  touch 
His  faithful  lyre ;  the  words  and  numbers  such 
As  did  well  worth  my  memory  appear, 
And  may  perhaps  deserve  your  princely  ear : 


*  AWAKE,  awake,  my  Lyre! 

And  tell  thy  silent  master's  humble  talf, 

In  sounds  that  may  prevail  ; 
Sounds  that  gentle  thoughts  inspire  : 
Though  so  exalted  she, 
And  1  so  lowly  be, 

Tell  her,  such  different  notes  make  all  thy  har 
mony. 

*  Hark  !  how  the  strings  awake  : 

And,  though  the  moving  hand  approach  not  near, 

Themselves  with  awful  frir, 
A  kind  of  numerous  trembl.ng  make. 

Now  all  thy  forces  try, 

Now  all  thy  charms  apply, 
Revenge  upon  her  ear  the  conquests  of  her  eye. 

*  Weak  Lyre  !  thy  virtue  sure 

Is  useless  here,  since  thou  art  only  found 

To  cure,  but  not  to  wound, 
And  she  to  wound,  but  not  to  cure. 
TOO  weak  too  wilt  thou  prove 
My  passion  to  remove, 

Physic  to  other  ills,   thou  >rt  nourishment    to 
love. 

*  Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre  ! 

Tor  thou  canst  never  tell  my  humble  talc 

In  sounds  that  will  prevail  ; 
Kor  gentle  thoughts  in  her  inspire  ; 
All  thy  vain  mirth  lay  by, 
"Bid  thy  strings  silent  lie, 

Sleep,  sleep  again,  my  Lyre  ;  and  let  thy  mas 
ter  die.' 

"  She  heard  all  this,  and  the  prevailing  sound 
Touch'd  with  delightful  pain  her  tender  wound. 
Yet,  though  she  joy'd  th'  authentic  news  to  heai 
Of  what  she  guess  'd  before  with  jealous  fear, 
She  check'  d  her  forward  joy,    and  blush'd  fo 

shame, 

And  did  his  boldness  with  forc'd  anger  blame. 
The  senseless  rules  which  first  false  honour  taught, 
And  into  laws  the  tyrant  custom  brought  — 
Which  women's  pride  and  folly  did  invent, 
d 


Their  lovers  and  themselves  too  to  torment,  — 
Made  her  next  day  a  grave  displeasure  fain, 
And  all  her  words,  and  all  her  looks,  constrain 
Before  the  trembling  youth  ;   who,  when  he  saw 
liis  vital  light  her  wonted  beams  withdraw, 
He  curs'd  his  voice,  his  fingers,  and  his  lyre, 
He  curs'd  his  too-bold  tongue,  and  bold  desire  ; 
In  vain  he  cursed  the  last,  for  that  still  grew  ; 
From  all  things  food  its  strong  complexion  drew; 
His  joy  and  hope  their  cheerful  motions  ceas'd, 
His  life  decay  'd,  butstiHhis  love  increased  ; 
"Whilst  she,  whose  heart  approv'd  not  her  disdain, 
Saw  and  cndur'd  his  pa^ns  w^ith  greater  pain 
But  Jonathan,  to  whom  both  hearts  were  known, 
With  a  concernment  equ  t»  1  to  their  own 
(Joyful  that  Heaven  with  ^  is  sworn  love  comply'c 
To  draw  that  knot  more  *ast  which  he  had  ty'd) 
With  well-tim'd  zeal,  and  with  an  artful  care, 
Rgstor'd,  and  bettcr'd  soon,  the  uice  affair. 


With  ease  a  brother's  lawful  power  o'ercarae 
"he  formal  decencies  of  virgin-shame. 
he  first  with  all  her  heart  forgave  the  past, 
ieard  David  tell  his  flames,  aud  told  her  own  at 

last. 

,o  here  the  happy  point  of  prosperous  love  t 
Vhich  ev'n  enjoyment  seldom  can  improve, 
'hemselves  agreed,  which  scarce  could  fail 

alone ; 

411  Israel's  wish  concurrent  with  their  own; 
A  brother's  poweri'ul  aid  firm  to  the  side  5 
>y  solemn  vow  the  king  and  father  ty'd : 
411  jealous  fears,  all  nice  disguises,  past, 
Vll  that  in  less-ripe-love  offends  the  taste ; 
n  cither's  breast  their  souls  both  meet  and  wed, 
'heir  heart  the  nuptial-temple  and  the  bed. 
Ancl,  though  the  grosser  cates  were  yet  not  drestr 

which  their  bodies  must  supply  this  feast, 
Bold  hopes  prevent  slow  pleasure's  lingering  birth, 
As  saints,  assur'd  of  Heaven,  enjoy  'ton  Earth. 
All  this  the  king  obseiVd ;  and  well  he  saw 
What  scandal,  and  what  danger,  it  might  draw 
T'  oppose  this  just  and  popular  match  3  but  meant 
P  out-malice  all  refusals  by  consent. 
He   meant  the  poisonous    grant  should  mortal 

prove; 

He  meant  t'  ensnare  his  virtue  by  his  love : 
And  thus  he  to  him  spoke,  with  more  of  art 
And  fraud,  than  well  became  the  kingly  part:— 
Your  valour,  David,  and  high  worth,  said  he, 
To  praise  is  all  men's  duty,  mine  to  see 
Rewarded  ;  and  we  shall  t'  our  utmost  powers 
Do  with  like  care  that  part,  as  you  did  yours. 
Forbid  it,  God  !  we  like  those  kings  should  prove, 
Who  fear  the  virtues  which  they  're  bound  to 

love. 

Your  piety  does  that  tender  point  secure, 
Nor  will  my  acts  such  humble  thoughts  endure  f 
Your  nearness  to't  rather  supports  the  crown, 
And  th'  honours  given  to  you  increase  our  own. 
All  that  we  can  we  '11  give  ;  'tis  our  intent, 
Both  as  a  guard  and  as  an  ornament,        [provcy 
To  place  thee  next  ourselves  ;   Heaven  does  ap- 
And  ray  son's  friendship,    and  my  daughter's 

love, 

Guide  fatally,  methinks,  my  willing  choice; 
see,  methinks,  Heaven  in  't,  and  I  rejoice. 
Blush  not,  my  son  !  that  Michal's  love  I  name, 
'•for  need  she  blush  to  hear  it ;  'tis  no  shame 
^or  secret  now ;  fame  does  it  loudy  tell, 
And  all  men  but  thy  rivals  like  it  well, 
f  Merab's  choice  could  have  complied  with  mine, 
Alerab,  my  ekler  comfort,  had  been  thine : 
And  her's,  at  last,  should  have  with  mine  corn- 


Had  I  not  thine  and  Michal's  heart  descry U 
fake  whom  thou  lov'st,  and  who  loves  thee ;  the 

last 

And  dearest  present  made  me  by  the  chaste 
Ahinoam ;  and,  unless  she  me  deceive, 
When  1  to  Jonathan  my  crown  shall  leave, 
'Twill  be  a  smaller  gift. 
If  I  thy  generous  thoughts  may  undertake 
To  guess,  they  are  what  jointure  thou  sbalt  mak« 
Fitting  her  birth  and  fortune :  and,  since  so 
Custom  ordains,  we  mean  t'  exact  it  too. 
The  jointure  we  exact  is,  that  shall  be 
No  less  advantage  to  thy  fame  tlmn  she-. 
Go  where  Philistian  troops  infest  the  land, 
Renew  the  terrours  of  thy  conquering  hand  t 
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When  thine  own  hand,  which   needs  must  con 
queror  prove, 

In  thisjoint  cause  of  honour  and  of  love, 
An  hundred  of  the  faithless  foe  shall  slay, 
And  for  a  dower  their  hundred  foreskins  pay, 
Be  Michal  thy  reward  :  did  we  not  know 
Thy  mighty  fate,  and  worth  that  makes  itso, 
We  should  not  cheaply  that  dear  blood  expose, 
Which  we  to  mingle  with  our  own  had  chose  : 
But  thou  'rt  secure  ;  and,  since  this  match  of 
We  to  the  public  benefit  design,  [thine 

A  public  good  shall  its  beginning  grace, 
And  give  triumphant  omens  of  thy  race.' 

"  Thus  spoke  the  king :  thehappy  youth  bow'd 

low : 

Modest  and  graceful  his  great  joy  did  show  ; 
The  noble  task  well  pleas'd  his  generous  mind, 
And  nought  t'  except  against  it  could  he  find,  . 
But  that  his  mistress1  price  too  cheap  appeared ; 
No  danger,  but  her  scorn  of  it,  he  fear'd. 
She  with  much  different  sense  the  news  receiv'd, 
At  her    high   rate    she  trembled,  blush'd,  and 

griev'd ; 

'Twas  a  less  work  the  conquest  of  his  foes, 
Than  to  obtain  her  leave  his  lifet*  expose. 
Their  kind  debate  on  this  soft  point  would  prove 
Tedious,  and  needless,  to  repeat :  if  love 
(As  sure    it   has)  e'er   touch'd  your    princely 

bveast, 

'Twill  to  your  gentle  thoughts  at  full  suggest 
All  that  was  done,  or  said;    the  grief,  hope, 

fears ; 

His  troubled  joys,  and  her  obliging  tears. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  passion's  reign  they  part ; 
Arid  bright  prophetic  forms  enlarge  his  heart : 
Victory  and  fame,  and  that  more  quick  delight 
Of  the  rich  prize  for  which  he  was  to  fight. 

"  Tow'rds  Gath  he  went,  and  in  one  month  (so 
A  fatal  and  a  willing  work  is  done  ! )  [soon 

A  dquble  dower,  two  hundred  foreskins,  brought 
Of  choice  Philistian  knights  with  whom  he  fought, 
Men  that  in  birth  and  valour  did  excel, 
F.it  for  the  cause  ami  hand  by  which  they  fell. 
Now  was  Saul  caught ;  nor  longer  could  delay 
The  two  resistless  lovers'  happy  day.  [slow, 

Though  this  day's  coming  long  had  secm'd  and 
Yet  seem'd  its  stay  as  long  and  tedious  now  ; 
For,  now  the  violent  weight  of  eager  love 
Did  with  more  haste  so  near  its  centre  move, 
He  curs'd  the  stops  of  form  and  state  which  lay 
In  this  last  stage,  like  scandals,  in  his  way. 

"  On  a  large  gentle  hill  crovvifd  with  tall  wood, 
Near  where  the  regal  Gabaah  proudly  stood, 
A  tent  was  pitch'd,  of  green  wrought  damask 

made, 

And  seem'd  but  the  fresh  forest's  natural  shade ; 
Various  and  vast  within,  on  pillars  borne 
Of  Shittim-wood,  that  usefully  adorn, 
Hither  to  grace  the  nuptial-feast,  does  Saul 
Of  the  twelve  tribes  th'  elders  and  captains  call : 
And  all  around  the  idle,  busy  crowd 
With  shouts  and  blessings  tell  their  joy  aloud. 
Lo  !  the  press  breaks,  and   from  their  several 

homes 

Jn  decent  pride  the  bride  and  bridegroom  comes. 
Before  the  bride,  in  a  long  double  row 
With  solemn  pace  thirty  choice  virgins  go, 
And  make  a  moving  galaxy  on  Earth  ; 
All  heavenly  beauties,  all  of  highest  birth ; 


All  clad  in  liveliest  colours,  fresh  and  fair 
As  the  bright  flowers  that  crown'd  their  brighter 

hair; 

All  in  that  netf-blown  age  which  does  inspire 
Warmth  in  themselves,  in  their  beholders  fire. 
But  all  this,  and  all  else  the  Sun  did  e'er, 
Ov  Fancy  see,  in  her  less-bounded  sphere, 
The  bride  herself  outshone  ;  and  one  would  say 
They  made  but  the  faint  dawn  to  her  full  day. 
Behind  a  numerous  train  of  ladies  went,. 
Who  on  their  dress  much  fruitless  care  had  spent; 
Vain  gems,  and  unregarded  cost,  they  bore, 
For  all  men's  eyes  were  ty'd  to  those  before. 
The  bridegroom's  flourishing  troop  fill'd  next  the 

place, 

With  thirty  comely  youths  of  noblest  race, 
That  rnarch'd  before;  and  Heaven  around  his 

head 

The  graceful  beams  of  joy  and  beauty  spread. 
So  the  glad  star,  which  men  and  angels  love, 
Prince  of  the  glorious  host  that  shines  above 
(Xo  light  of  Heaven  so  chearful  or  so  gay) 
Lifts  up  his  sacred  lamp,  and  opens  day. 
The  king  himself,  at  the  tent's  crowned  gate, 
In  all  his  robes  of  ceremony  and  state, 
Sate  to  receive  the  train  ;   on  either  hand 
Did  the  high-priest  and  the  great  prophet  stand : 
Adriel,  behind,  Jonathan,  Abner,  Jesse, 
And  all  the  chiefs  in  their  due  order  press. 
First  Saul  declar'dhis  choice,  and  the  just  cause. 
Avow'd  by  a  general  murmur  of  applause ; 
Then  sign'd  her  dower ;  and  in  few  words  he 

pray'd, 

And  blest,  and  gave  the  joyful,  trembling  maid 
T'  her  lover's  hands  ;  who,  with  a  cheerful  look 
And  humble  gesture,  the  vast  present  took. 
The  nuptial-hymn  straight  sounds,  and  musics 

play, 

And  feasts  and  balls  shorten  the  thoughtless  day 
To  all  but  to  the  wedded  ;    till  at  last 
Thelong-wish'd  night  did  her  kind  shadow  cast ; 
At  last  th'  inestimable  hour  was  come 
To  lead  his  conquering  prey  in  triumph  home. 
T'  a  palace  near,  drest  for  the  nuptial-bed, 
(Part  of  her  dower)  he  his  fair  princess  led ; 
Saul,  the  high-priest,  and   Samuel,  here  thev 

leave, 

Who,  as  they  part,  their  weighty  blessings  give. 
Her  vail  is  now  put  on  ;  and  at  the  gate 
The  thirty  youths  and  thirty  virgins  wait 
With  golden  lamps,brightas  the  flames  they  bore, 
To  light  the  nuptial-pomp  and  march  before ; 
The. rest  bring  home  in  state  the  happy  pair, 
To  that  last  scene  of  bliss,  and  leave  them  there 
All  those  free  joys  insatiably  to  prove, 
With  which  rich  Beauty  feasts  the  glutton  Love. 
"But  scarce,  alas!  the  first  seven  days  were 

past, 

In  which  the   public  nuptial  triumphs  last, 
When  Saul  this  new  alliance  did  repent 
(Such  subtle  cares  his  jealous  thoughts  torment!) 
He  envy'd  the  good  work  himself  had  done  ; 
Fear'd  David  less  his  servant  than  his  son. 
No  longer  his  wiH  wrath  could  he  command  ; 
He  seeks  to  stain  his  own  imperial  hand 
In  his  son's  hlood  ;   and,  that  ivice  cheated  too, 
With  troops  and  armies  does  one  life  pursue. 
Said  I  but  one  !    his  thirsty  rage  extends 
To  th'  lives  of  all  his  kindred  and  his  friends  ! 
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.Kv'n  Jonathan  had  dy'd  for  being  so, 
Had  not  just  God  put-by  th'  unnatural  blow. 
"  You  see,  sir,  the  true  cause  which  brings  us 

here : 

No  sullen  discontent,  or  groundless  fear; 
No  guilty  act  or  end  calls  us  from  home  ; 
Only  to  breathe  in  peace  awhile  we  come  ; 
Ready  to  serve,  and  in  mean  space  to  pray 
Fur  you,  who  us  receive,  and  him  who,  drives 
away." 


BOOK 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Moab  carries  his  guest  to  hunt  at  Nebo  j  in  the 
way  falls  into  discourse  with  David,  and  de 
sires  to  know  of  him  the  reasons  of  the  change 
of  government  in  Israel  ;  how  Saul  came  to  the 
crown,  and  the  stoiy  of  him  and  Jonathan. 
David's  speech,  containing  the  state  of  the 
commonwealth  under  the  Judges  ;  the  mo 
tives  for  which  the  people  desired  a  king  ; 
their  deputies'  speech  to  Samuel  upon  that 
subject,  and  his  reply.  The  assembling  of  the 
people  at  the  tabernacle,  to  inquire  <3od's 
pleasure.  God's  speech.  The  character  of 
Saul  ;  his  anointing  by  Samuel,  and  election 
by  lot  ;  the  defection  of  his  people.  The  war 
of  Nahash  king  of  Ammon  against  Jabesh- 
Gilead  ;  Saul  and  Jonathan's  relieving  of  the 
town.  Jonathan's  characterjhis  single  fight  with 
Nahash,  whom  he  slays,  and  defeats  his  army 
The  confirma  ion  of  Saul's  kingdom  at  Gilgal 
and  the  manner  of  Samuel's  quitting  his  of 
fice  of  judj,e.  The  war  with  the  Philistines 
at  Macmas:  their  strength,  and  the  vveaknes 
of  Saul's  forces;  his  exercising  of  the  priestlj 
function,  and  the  judgment  denounced  by  Sa 
muel  against  him.  Jonathan's  discoursewith  hi 
esquire  ;  their  falling  alone  upon  the  enemy' 
out-guards  at  Series,  and  after  upon  the  whol 
v  army  ;  the  wonderful  defeat  of  it.  Saul's  res 
vow,  by  which  Jonathan  is  to  be  put  to  death 
but  is  saved  by  the  people. 

THOUGH   state  and  kind  discourse  thus  robb'c 

the  night 

Of  half  her  natural  and  more  just  delight, 
Moab  (whom  temperance  did  still  vigorous  keep 
And  regal  caves  had  us'd  to  moderate  sleep) 
Up  with  the  SurTarose;  and,  having  thrice 
With  lifted  hands  bow'd  towards  his  shining  rise 
And  thrice  tow'rds  Phegor,his  Baal's  holiest  hil 
(With  good  and  pious  prayers,  directed  ill) 
Cail'd  to  the  chase  his  friends,  who  for  him 

stay'd; 

The  glad  dogs  bark'd,the  cheerful  horses  neigh'd 
Moab  his  chariot  mounts,  drawn  by  four  steeds 
The  best  and  noblest  that  fresh  Zerith  breeds, 
AH  white  3s  snow,  and  spriteful  as  the  light, 
Writh  scarlet  trapt,and  foaming  gold  they  bite. 
He  into  it  young  David  with  him  took, 
Pid  with  respect  and  wonder  on  him  look 


nee  last  night's  story,  and  with  greedier  ear 
"he  man,  of  whom  so  much  he  heard,  did  hear, 
'he  well-born  youth  of  all  his  nourishing  court 
March  gay  behind,  and  joyful,  to  the  spoil; 
Some  arm'd  with  bows,  some  with  straight  jave 
lins,  ride ; 

lich  swords  and  gilded  quivers  gi-ace  their  side. 
Midst  the  fair  troop  David's  tall  brethren  rode, 
And  Joab,  comely  as  a  fancied  god ; 
'hey  entertained  th'  attentive  Moab  lords 
With  loose  and  various  talk  that  chance  affords, 
Vhilst  they  pac'd  slowly  on ;   but  the  wise  king 
)id  David's  tongue  to  weightier  subjects  bring. 
Much,"  said  the  king,  "  much  I  to  Joab  owe, 
For  the  fair  picture  drawn  by  him  of  you ; 
Twas  drawn  in  little,  but  did  acts  express 
So  great,  that  largest  histories  are  less, 
see,  methinks,  the  Gathian  monster  still ; 
iis  shape  last  night  my  mindful  dreams  did  fill. 
Strange  tyrant,  Saul,  with  envy  to  pursue 
The  praise  of  deeds  whence  his  own  safety  grew  * 
've  heard  (but  who  can  think  it  ?)  that  his  son 
iashis  life's  hazard  for  your  friendship  run; 
iis  matchless  son,  whose  worth  (if  fame  be  true) 
Jfts  him  'bove  all  his  countrymen  but  you, 
With  whom  it  makes  him  one."     Low   David 

bows, 

3ut  no  reply  Moab's  swift  tongue  allows. 
And  pray,  kind  guest  1  whilst  we  ride  thus," 

Says  he, 

(To  gameful  Nebo  still  tkree  leagues  there  be) 
The  story  of  your  royal  friend  relate, 
And  his  ungovern'd  sire's  imperious  fate ; 
Why   your  great    state  that   nameless  family- 
chose, 
And  by    what    steps  to    Israel's  throne  they 

rose." 

He  said  r  and  David  thus :"  From  Egypt's  land 
You've  heard,  sir,  by  what  strong  unarmed  hand 
Our  fathers  came,  Moses  their  sacred  guide  ; 
But  he  in  sight  of  the  given  country  dy'd : 
His  fatal  promis'd  Canaan  was  on  high, 
And  Joshua's  sword  must  the  active  rod  supply : 
It  did  so,  and  did  wonders. 
From  sacred  Jordan  to  the  Western  main, 
From  well-clad  Libanus  to  the  Southern  plain 
Of  naked  sands  his  winged  conquest  went : 
And  thirty  kings  to  Hell  uncrown' d  he  sent. 
Almost  four  hundred  years,  from  him  to  Saul, 
In  too  much  freedom  past,  or  foreign  thrall. 
Oft  strangers'  iron  sceptres  bmis-'d  the  land, 
(Such  still  are  those  borne  by  a  conquering  hand) 
Oft  pitying  God  did  well-form'd  spirits  raise, 
Fit  for  the  toilsome  business  of  their  days, 
To  free  the  groaning  nation,  and  to  give 
Peace  first,  and  then  the  rules  in  peace  to  live. 
But  they  whose  stamp  of  power  did  chiefly  lie 
In  characters  too  fine  for  most  men's  eye, 
Graces  and  gifts  divine — not  painted  bright 
With  state  to  awe  dull  minds,  and  force  t'  af 
fright  — 

Were  ill  obey'd  whilst  living,  and  at  death 
Their  rules    and  pattern  vanish' d  with    their 

breath. 

The  hungry  rich  all  near  them  did  devour ; 
Their  judge  was  Appetite,   and  their  law  was 

po\ver. 

Not  want  itself  could  luxury  restrain  ; 
For  what  that  emptied,  Rapine  nll'd  again. 
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Robbery  the  field,  Oppression  sack'd  the  town ; 
What  the  sword's  reaping  spar'd,  was  glean'dby 

th>  gown. 

At  courts  and  seats  of  justice  to  complain, 
Was  to  be  robb'd  more  vexingly  again. 
Nor  was  their  lust  less  active  or  less  bold, 
Amidst  this  rougher  search  of  blood  and  gold  ; 
Weak   beauties  they   corrupt,    and    force  the 

strong ; 

The  pride  of  old  men  that,  and  this  of  young. 
You  'ave  heard  perhaps,  sir,  of  lew'd  Gibeah's 

shame, 

Which  Hebrew  tongues  still  tremble  when  they 
Alarmed  all  by  one  fair  stranger's  eyes,  [name  : 
As  to  a  sudden  war,  the  town  does  rise, 
Shaking  and  pale,  half-dead  ere  they  begin 
The  strange  and  wanton  tragedy  of  their  sin  : 
All  their  wild  lusts  they  force  her  to  sustain, 
Till  by  shame,  sorrow,  weariness,  and  pain, 
She  mids't  their  loath'd  and  cruel  kindness  dies  ; 
Of  monstrous  Lust  the  innocent  sacrifice. 
This  did,  'tis  true,  a  civil  war  create 
(The  frequent  curse  of  our  loose  govern'd  state)  ; 
All  Gibeah's,  and  all  Jabesh'  blood  it  cost ; 
Near  a  whole  tribe,  and  future  kings,  we  lost. 
Firm  in  this  general  earthquake  of  the  land, 
How  could  religion,  its  main  pillar,  stand  ? 
Proud  and  fond  man  his  Father's  worship  hates, 
Himself,  God's  creature,  his  own  god  creates  ! 
Hence  in  each  household  several  deities  grew, 
And  when  no  eld  one  pleas'd  they  fram'd  a  new : 
The  only  land  which  serv'dbut  one  before, 
Did  th'  only  then  all  nations'  gods  adore. 
They  serv'd  their  gods  at  first,  and  soon  their 

kings, 

(Their  choice  of  that  this  latterslavery  brings) 
Till  special  men,    arm'd  with    God's    warrant, 

broke 

By  justest  force  th'  unjustly-forced  yoke ; 
All  matchless  persons,  and  thrice  worthy  they 
Of  power  more  great,  or  lands  more  apt  t'  obey. 
At  last  the  priesthood  join'd,  in  Ithamar's  son, 
More  weight  and  lustre  to  the  sceptre  won ; 
But,  whilst  mild  Eli  and  good  Samuel  were 
Busied  with  age,  and  th'  altar's  sacred  care, 
To  their  wild  sons  they  their  high  charge  commit, 
Who  expose  to  scorn  and  hate   both  them  and 

it. 

Eli's  curs'd  house  th'  exemplar  vengeance  bears 
Of  all  their  blood,  and  all  sad  Israel's  tears; 
His  sons  abroad,  himself  at  home,  lies  slain  ; 
Israel's  oaptiv'd,  God's  ark  and  law  are  ta'en. 
Thus  twice  are  nations  by  ill  princes  vex'd, 
They  suffer  by  them  first,  and  for  them  next. 
Samuel  succeeds  ; — since  Moses,  none  bet'ore 
So  much  of  God  in  his  bright  bosom  bore. 
Jnvain  our  arms  Philistian  tyrants  seiz'd  ; 
Heaven's  magazines  he  open'd  when  he  pleas'd  : 
He  rains  and  winds  for  auxiliaries  brought ; 
Hemuster'd  flames  and  thunders  when  he  fought. 
Thus  thirty  yeais  with  strong  and  steady  baud 
He  held  th'  unshaken  balance  of  the  land  ; 
At  last  his  sons  th'  indulgent  father  chose 
To  share  that  state  which  they  were   born  to 

lose  : 

Their  hateful  acts  that  change's  birth  did  haste, 
Which  had  long  growth  i'  th'  womb  of  ages  past. 
To  this  (for  still  were  some  great  periods  set, 
There 's  a  strong  knot  of  several  causes  met) 


The  threats  concurr'd  of  a  rough  neighbouring 

warj 

A  mighty  storm  long  gathering  from  afar ; 
For  Ammon,  heighten'd  with  mix'd  nations'  aid, 
Like  torrents  swoln  with  rain,  prepar'd  the  land 

t'  invade. 

Samuel  was  old,  and,  by  his  sons'  ill  choice, 
Turn'd  dotard  in  th'  unskilful  vulgar's  voice  ; 
His  sons  so  scorn'd  and  hated,  that  the  land 
Norhop'd,  nor  wish'd,  a  victory  from  their  hand. 
These  were  the  just  and  faultless  causes  why 
The  general  voice  did  for  a  monarch  cry  ; 
ButGod  ill  grains  did  in  this  incense  smell ; 
Wrapp'd  in  fair  leaves  he  saw  the  canker  dwell : 
A  mutinous  itch  of  change  ;  a  dull  despair 
Of  helps  d.vine,  oftprov'd  ;  a  faithless  care 
Of  common  means  ;  the  pride  of  heart  and  sconi 
Of  th'  humble  yoke  under  low  judges  borne. 
They  saw  the  state  and  glittering  pomp  which 
In  vulgar  sense  the  sceptres  of  the  East ;     [blest 
They  saw  not  power's  true  source,  and  sccrn'd  to 

obey 

Persons  that  look'd  no  dreadfuller  than  they  ; 
They  miss'd  courts,  guards,  a  gay  and  numerous 

train— 

Ourjudges,like  their  laws, were  rudeandplam: — 
On  an  old  bench  of  wood,  her  seat  of  state 
Beneath  the. well-known  palm,  wise  Deborah  sate; 
Her   maids  with  comely  diligence  round    her 

spun, 

And  she  too,  when  the  pleadings  there  were  done: 
With  the  same  goad  Shamgar  his  oxen  drives 
Which  took,  the  sun  before,  six  hundred  lives 
From  his  shain'd  foes  :  he  midst  his  work  dealt 

laws ; 

And  oft  was  his  plough  stopp'd  to  hear  a  cause  : 
Nor  did  great  Gideon  his  old  flail  disdain, 
After  won  fields,  sack'd  towns,  and  princes  slain 
His  sceptre  that,  and  Ophra's  threshing-floor 
The  seat  and  emblem  of  his  justice  bore. 
What  should  I  Jair,  the  happiest  father,  name? 
Or  mournful  Jephtha,  known  no  less  to  Fame 
For-the  most  wretched  ?  Both  at  once  did  keep 
The  mighty  flocks  of  Israel  and  their  sheep. 
Oft  from  the  field  in  haste  they  sumir.on'd  were 
Some  weighty  foreign  embassy  to  hear; 
The}'  call'd  their  slaves,  their  sons,  and  friends, 

around, 

Who  all  at  several  cares  were  scatter'd  found  ; 
They  wash'd  their  feet,  their  onl}-  gown  put  on, 
And  this  chief  work  of  ceremony  wnsdone. 
These  reasons,  and  all  else  that  could  be  said, 
In  a  ripe  hour  by  factious  Eloquence  spread 
Through  all  the  tribes,  make  all  desire  a  king  ; 
And  to  their  judge  selected  deputies  being 
This  harsh  demand  ;  which  Nacol  for  the  rest 
bold  and  artful  mouth)  thus  with  much  grace 

express'd  : — 
We're  come,  most  sacred  Judge  !  to  pay  the 

arrears 

Of  tnuch-o\v*d  thinks,  for  the  bright  thirty  years 
Of  your  just  reign  ;  and  at  your  ft-et  to  lay 
All  that  our  grateful  hearts  can  weakly  pay 
In  unproportional  words  ;  for  you  alone 
The  not  unfit  reward,  who  seek  for  none. 
But,  when  our  forepast  ills  we  call  to  mind, 
And  sadly  think  how  little  's  left  behiivd 
)f  your  important  life,  whose  sudden  date 
Would  disinherit  th'  unprovided  stale  j 
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When  we  consider  how  unjust  'tis,  yon, 
Who  ne'er  of  power  more  than  the  burthen  knew, 
At  once  the  weight  of  that  and  age  should  have, 
(Your  stooping  days  press' d  doubly  towards  the 

grave); 

When  we  behold  by  Ammon's  youthful  rage, 
Proud  in  th'  advantage  of  your  peaceful  age, 
And  all  th'  united  East,  our  fall  conspir'd  ; 
And  that  your  sons,  whom  chiefly  we  desir'd 
As  stamps  of  you,  in  your  lov'd  'room  to  place, 
13y  unlike  acts  that  noble  stamp  deface  j 
Midst  these  new  fears  and  ills  \\c're  forced  to  fly 
T'  a  new,  and  yet  unpractis'd,  remedy  : 
A  new  one,  but  long  promised,  and  foretold 
By  Moses,  and  to  Abraham  shown  of  old ; 
A  prophecy  long  forming  in  the  womb 
Of  teeming  tears,  and  now  to  ripeness  come, 
This  remedy  's  a  king  ;  for  this  we  all 
With  an  inspir'd  and  zealous  union  call : 
And,  in  one  sound  when  all  men's  voices  join, 
The  music 's  tun'd,  no  doubt,  by  hand  divine  : 
'Tis  God  alone  speaks  a  whole  nation's  voice  ; 
"  That  is  his  public  language  ;  but  the  choico 
Of  what  peculiar  head  that  crown  must  bear, 
From  you,  who  his  peculiar  organ  are, 
We  expect  to  hear  :  the  people  shall  to  you 
Their  king,  the  king  his  crown  and  people,  owe. 
To  your  great  name  what  lustre  will  it  bring 
T'  have  been  our  judge,  and  to  have  made  our 

king!' 

"He  bow'd,and  ended  here;  and  Samuel  straight, 
Pausing  awhile  at  this  great  question's  weight, 
With  a  grave  sigh,  and  with  a  thoughtful  eye, 
That  more  of  care  than  passion  did  -lescry. 
Calmly  replies — '  You  're  sure  the  first,'  said  he 
*  Of  freeborn  men  that  begg'd  for  slavery, 
I  fear,  my  friends,  with  heavenly  mam;ti  fed, 
(Our  old  forefathers'  crime)  we  lust  for  bread. 
.Long  since  by  God  from  bondage  drawn,  1  fear, 
We  build  anew  th'  Egyptian  brick-kiln  here. 
Cheat  not  yourselves  with   words ;  for,  though  a 

king 

T.e  the  mild  name,  a  tyrant  is  the  thing. 
Let  his  power  loose,  and  you  shall  quickly  see 
JIow  mild  a  thing  unbounded  man  will  be. 
He  '11  lead  you  forth  your  hearts'  cheap  blood  t 

spill, 

Where'er  his  guideless  passion  leads  his  will : 
Ambition,  lust,  or  spleen,  bis  wars  will  raise ; 
Your  lives'  best  price  his  thirst  of  wealth  or  prai 
Your  ablest  sons  for  his  proud  guards  he  'II  take 
And  by   such  hands   your  yoke  more  grievou 

make : 

Your  daughters  and  dear  wives  he '11  force  away 
His  luxury  some,  and  some  his  lust,  t'  obey, 
His  idle  friends  your  hungry  toils  shall  eat, 
Drink  your  rich  wines,   mix'd  with  your  blood 

and  sweat, 

Then  you  '11  all  sigh,  but  sighs  will  treasons  be; 
And  not  your  griefs  themselves,  or  looks,  be  free  : 
Robb'd  ev'n  of  hopes,   when  you  these  ills  sus 
tain, 

Your  watery  eyes  you  'H  then  turn  back  in  vain 
On  your  old  judges,  and  perhaps  on  me, 
Nay,  ev'n  my  sons,  howe'^r  they  unhappy  be 
In  your  displeasure  now  ;  not  that  I  'd  clear 
Their  guilt,  or  mine- own  innocence  endear  : 
Witness  th'  unutterable  Name,  there  's  nought 
Of  private  ends  into  this  question  brought. 


kit  why  this  yoke  on  your  own  necks  to  draw  ? 
Vhy  manyour  God, and  passion  made  your  law?"  ' 

"  Methinks"  (thus  Moab  interrupts  him  here) 
'  The  good  old  seer  'gainst  kings  was  too  severe. 
Tis  jest  to  tell  a  people  that  they're  free  : 
Vho,  or  how  many,  shall  their  masters  be 
s  the  sole  doubt ;  laws  guide,  but  cannot  reign  ; 
\nd,  though  they  bind  not  kings,  yet  they  re 
strain. 

dare  affirm  (so  much  I  trust  their  love) 
'hat  no  one  Moabite  would  his  speech  approve. 
But,  pray  go  on." — "  'Tis  true,  sir,"  he  replies, 

Yet  men  whom  age  and  action  render  wise 
So  much  great  changes  fear,  that  they  believe 
411  evils  will,  which  may,  from  them  arrive. 
On  men  resolv'd  these  threats  were  spent  in  vain  j 
All  that  his  power  or  eloquence  could  obtain 
Was,  to  inquire  God's  will  ere  they  proceed 

a  work  that  would  so  much  his  blessing  need. 
A.  solemn  day  for  this  great  work  is  set, 
And  at  th'  anointed  tent  all  Israel  met 
Expect  th'  event ;  below,  fair  bullocks  fry 
In  hallowed  flames;  above,  there  mount  <:n  high 
The  precious  clouds  of  incense  ;   and,  at  last, 
The  sprinkling,  prayers,  and  all   due  honours, 

past, 

Lo  !  we  the  sacred  bells  o'  th'  sudden  hear, 
And  in  mild  pomp  grave  Samuel  does  appear. 
His  ephod,  mitre,  well-cut  diadem,  on  ; 
Th'  oraculous  stones  on   his  rich  breast-plate 

shone. 

Tow'rds  the  blue  curtains  of  God's  holiest  place 
(The  temple's  bright  third  Heaven)  he  turned  his 

face; 

Thrice  bow'd  he,  thrice  the  solemn  music  play'd, 
And  at  third  rest  thus  the  great  prophet  pray 'd : — 

'Almighty  God,  to  whom  all  men  that  bei 
Owe  all  they  have,  yet  none  so  much  as  we  ; 
Who,  though  thou  fill'st  the  spacious  world  alone,  • 
Thy  too-small  court,  hast  made  this  place  thy 

throne; 

With  humble  knees, and  humbler  hearts,  lo  !  here, 
Blest  Abraham's  seed  implores  thy  gracious  ear ; 
Hear  them,  great  God!  and  thy  just  will  inspire ; 
From  thee,  their  long-known  King,  they  a  king 

desire. 

Some  gracious  signs  of  thy  good  pleasure  send  ; 
Which  lo  !  with  souls  resign'd,  we  humbly  here 

attend." 

"  He  spoke,and  thrice  he  bow'd,  and  all  about 
Silence  and  reverend  horrour  seiz'd  the  rout  ; 
The  whole  tent  shakes,  the  flames  on  th'  altar  by 
In  thick  dull  rolls  mount  slow  and  heavily ; 
The  seven  lamps  wink ;  and,  what  does  most  dis 
may, 

Th'  oraculous  gums  shut-in  their  natural  day  ; 
The  ruby's  cheek  grew  pale ;  the  emerald  by 
Faded  ;  a  cloud  o'ercast  the  sapphir's  sky  ; 
The  diamond's  eye  look'd  sleepy;  and  swift  night, 
Of  all  those  little  suns  eclips'd  the  light : 
Sad  signs  of  God's  dread  anger  for  our  sin  : — 
But  straight  a  wondrous  brightness  from  within 
Strook  through  the    curtains;    for  no  earthly 
cloud  [shroud ; 

Could    those    strong  beams  of  heavenly  glory 
The  altar's  fire  burnM  pure,  and  every  stone 
Their  radiant  parent,  the  gay,  Sun  out-shone  ; 
Beauty  th'  illustrious  vision  did  impart 
To  every  face,  and  joy  to  every  heart  j 
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In  glad  effects  God's  presence  thus  appear'd, 
And  thus    in   wondrous  sounds  his  voice    was 

heard : — 
*  This  stubborn  land  sins  still,  nor  is  it  thee,  but 

us 
(Who  'ave  been  so  long  their  king)  they  seek  to 

cast  off  thus ;  [strove 

Five  hundred  rolling  years  hath  this  stiff  nation 
T'  exhaust  the  boundless  stores  of  our  unfathovn'd 

love. 

Be*t  so  then ;  yet  once  more  are  we  resolv'd  to  try 
T'  outweary  them  through  all  their  sins'  variety  : 
Assemble,  ten  days  hence,  the  numerous  people 

here, 
To  draw  the  royal  lot  which  ottr  hid  mark  shall 

bear. 
Dismiss  them  now  in  peace  ;  buft  their  next  crime 

shall  bring 

Ruin  without  redress  on  them, and  on  their  king.' 
"  Th'  Almighty  spoke ;  th'  astonish'd  people 

part 

With  various  stamps  impressed  on  every  heart : 
Some  their  demand  repented,  others  prais'd  ; 
Some  had  no  thoughts  at  all,  but  star'd  and  gaz'd. 
"There  dwelt  a  man,nam'd  Cis,in  Gibeah  town, 
For  wisdom  much,  and  much  for  courage,  known; 
JVTore  for  his  son ;  his  mighty  son  was  Saul, 
Whom  nature,  ere  the  lots,  t'  a  throne  did  call. 
He  was  much  prince,  and  when,  or  wheresoe'er, 
His  birth  had  been,  then   had   he  reign'd,  and 

there. 

Such  beauty,  as  great  strength  thinks  no  dis 
grace, 

Smil'd  in  the  manly  features  of  his  face ; 
His  large,  black  eyes,  filPd  with  a  spriteful  light, 
Shot  forth  such  lively  and  illustrious  night, 
As  the  Sun-beams,  on  jet  reflecting,  show  ; 
His  hair,  as  black,  in  long  curl'd  waves  did  flow; 
His  tall  straight  body  amidst  thousands  stood, 
Like  some  fair  pine  o'erlooking  all  th'  ignobler 

wood. 

Of  all  our  rural  sports  he  was  the  pride ; 
So  swift,  so  strong,  so  dextrous,  none  beside. 
Kest  was  his  toil,  labours  his  lust  and  game  ; 
No  natural  wants  could  his  fierce  diligence  tame, 
Not  thirst  nor  hunger ;  he  would  journeys  go 
Through  raging  heats,  and  take  repose  in  snow. 
His  soul  was  ne'er  unbent  from  weighty  care ; 
But  active  as  some  mind  that  turns  a  sphere. 
His  way  once  chose,  he  forward  thrust  outright, 
Nor  step'd  aside  for  dangers  or  delight. 
Yet  was  he  wise  all  dangers  to  foresee ; 
But  born  t'  affright,  and  not  to  fear  was  he. 
His  wit  was  strong,  not  fine;  and  on  his  tongue 
.An  artless  grace,  above  all  eloquence,  hung. 
These  virtues  too  the  rich  unusual  dress 
Of  modesty  adorn'd,  and  humbleness ; 
Like  a  rich  varnish  o'er  fair  pictures  laid, 
More  fresh  and  lasting  they  the  colours  made. 
Till  power  and  violent  fortune,  which  did  find 
No-stop  or  bound,  o'erwhelm'd  no  less  his  mind, 
Bid,  deluge-like,  the  natural  forms  deface, 
And  brought  forth  unknown  monsters  in  their 

place. 

Forbid  it,  God  !  my  master's  spots  should  be, 
Were  they  not  seen  by  all,  disclos'd  by  me ! 
But  such  he  was  ;  and  now  to  Ramah  went 
(So  Goddispos'd)  with  a  strange,  low  intent. 
Great  God  !  he  went  lost  asses  to  inquire, 
And  a  small  present,  his  small  question's  hire, 


Brought  simply  with  him  to  that  man  to  give, 
From  whom  high  Heaven's  chief  gifts  he  must 
receive :  [th:ngs 

Strange   play  of  Fale  !  when  mightiest  human 
Hang  on  such  small,  imperceptible  strings  ! 
'Twas- Samuel's  birth-day;  a  glad  annual  feast 
All  Rama  kept ;  Samuel  his  wondering  guest 
With  such  respect  leads  to  it,  and  does  grace 
With  the  choice  meats  o'  th'  feast,  and  highest 

place ; 

Which  done,  him  forth  alone  the  prophet  brings, 
And  feasts  his  ravish'd  ears  with  nobler  things  : 
He  tells  the  mighty  fate  to  him  assign'd, 
And  with  great  rules  fill'd  his  capacious  mind ; 
Then  takes  the  sacred  vial,  and  does  shed 
A  crown  ofmystic  drops  around  his  head ; 
Drops  of  that  royal  moisture  which  does  know 
No  mixture,  and  disdains  the  place  below. 
Soon  comes  the  kingly  day,  and  with  it  bring* 
A  new  account  of  time  upon  his  wings. 
The  people  met,  the  rites  and  prayers  all  past, 
Behold  1  the  heaven-instructed  lot  is  cast ; 
'Ti.ltaughtby  Heaven  its  way,  and  cannot  miss  ; 
Forth  Benjamin,  forth  leaps  the  house  of  Cis : 
As  glimmering  stars,  just  at  th'  approach  of  day 
Cashier'd  by  troops,  at  last  drop  all  away  j 
By  such  degrees  all  men's  bright  hopes  are  gone, 
And,  like  the  Sun,  Saul's  lot  shines  all  alone. 
Ev'n  here  perhaps  the  people's  shout  was  heard. 
The  loud  long  shout,  when  God's  fair  choice  ap 
pear'd: 

Above  the  whole  vast  throng  he  appeared  so  tall, 
As  if  by  Nature  made  for  th'  head  of  all ; 
So  full  of  grace  and  state,  that  one  might  know 
'Twas  some  wise  eye  the  blind  lot  guided  so  : 
But  blind  unguided  lots  have  more  of  choice 
And  constancy  than  the  slight  vulgar's  voice. 
Ere  yet  the  crown  of  sacred  oil  is  dry, 
Whilst  echoes  yet  preserve  the  joyful  cry, 
Some  grow  enrag'd  their  own  vain  hopes  to  miss, 
Some  envy  Saul,  some  scorn  the  house  of  Cis  : 
Some  their  first  mutinous  wish,  *  a  king  !'  re 
pent, 

As  if,  since  that,  quite  spoil'd  by  God's  consent* 
Few  to  this  prince  their  first  just  duties  pay  : 
All  leave  the  old,  but  few  the  new  obey. 
Thus  changes  man,  but  God  is  constant  still 
To  those  eternal  grounds  that  mov'd  his  will  ; 
And,  though  he  yielded  first  to  them,  'tis  fit 
That  stubborn  men  at.  last  to  him  submit. 

As  midst  the  main  a  low  small  island  lies, 
Assaulted  round  with  stormy  seas  and  skies, 
Whilst  the  poor  heartless  natives,  every  hour, 
Darkness  and  noise  seem  ready  to  devour ; 
Such  Israel's  state  appeai-'d,  whilst  o'er  the  west 
Philistian  clouds  hung  threatening,  and  from  th* 

east 

All  nations'  wrath  into  one  tempest  joins, 
Through  which  proud  Nahash  like  fierce  light 
ning  shines ; 

Tygris  and  Nile  to  his  assistance  send, 
And  waters  to  swoln  Jaboc's  torrent  lend ; 
Seir,  Edom,  Soba,  Amalek,  add  their  force  ; 
Up  with  them  march  the  three  Arabias'  horse  ; 
And,  'mongst  all  these,  none  more  their  hope  or 

pride, 
Than  those  few  troops  your  warlike   land  sup- 

ply'd. 

Around  weak  Japesh  this  vast  host  does  lie^ 
Disdains  a  dry  and  bloodless  victory. 
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The  hopeless  town  for  slavery  does  entreat ; 
But  barbarous  Nahash  thinks  that  grace  too  great; 
He  (his  first  tribute)  their  right  eyes  demands, 
And  with  their  faces'  shame  disarms  their  hands. 
If  unreliev'd  seven  days  by  Israel's  aid, 
This  bargain  for  o'er- rated  life  is  made. 
Ah,  mighty  God  !   let  thine  own  Israel  be 
Quite  blind  itself,  ere  this  reproach  it  see  ! 

"  By  his  wanton  people  the  new  king  forsook, 
To  homely,  rural  cares  himself  betook ; 
In  private  pkm'.y  liv'd,  without  the  state, 
TAistre,  and  noise,  due  to  a  public  fate. 
Whilst  he  his  slaves  and  cattle  follows  home, 
Lo  !  the  sad  messengers,  from  Jabesh  come, 
Implore  his  help,  and  weep,  as  if  they  meant 
That  way  at  least  proud  Nahash  to  prevent. 
!Mov'd  with  a  kingly  wrath,  his  stinct  command 
He  issues  forth  t'  assemble  all  the  land  ; 
He  threatens  high,  and  disobedient  they, 
Wak'd  by  such  princely  terrours,  learnt  t'  obey. 
A  mighty  host  is  rais'd  ;  th'  important  cause 
Age  from  their  rest,  youth  from  their  pleasure, 

draws ; 

Arm'd  as  unfurnish'd  haste  could  them  provide  ; 
But  conduct,  courage,  anger,  that  supply'd. 
All  night  they  march,  and  are  at  th'  early  dawn 
On  Jabesh'  heath  in  three  fair  bodies  drawn  : 
Saul  did  himself  the  first  and  strongest  band, 
His  son  the  next,  Abnerthe  ihird,  command. — 
5ut  pardon,  sir,  if,  naming  Saul's  great  son, 
I  stop  with  him  awhile  ere  I  go  on. — 

**  This  is  that  Jonathan,  the  joy  and  grace, 
The  beaut-full 'st  and  best,  of  human  race ; 
That  Jonathan,  in  whom  doesmix'd  remain 
All  that  kind  mothers'  wishes  can  contain  ! 
His  courage  such  as  it  no  stop  can  know, 
And  victory  gains  by  astonishing  the  foe ; 
With  lightning's  force  his  enemies  it  confounds, 
And  melts  their  hearts  ere  it  the  bosom  wounds  ; 
Yet  he  the  conquer'd  with  such  sweetness  gains, 
As  captive  lovers  find  in  beauty's  chains : 
In  war,  the  adverse  troops  he  does  assail 
Like  an  impetuous  storm  of  wind  and  hail ; 
In  peace,  like  gentlest  dew  that  does  assuage 
The  burning  months,  and  temper  Syrius'  rage ; 
Kind  as  the  Sun's  blest  influence  ;  and,  where'er 
He  comes,  plenty  and  joy  attend  him  there : 
To  help  seems  ail  his  power ;  hi»  wealth,  to  give  ; 
To  Ho  much  good,  his  sole  prerogative  : 
And  yet  this  general  bounty  of  his  mind, 
That  with  wide  arms  embraces  all  mankind, 
Such  artful  prudence  does  to  each  divide, 
With  different  measures  all  are  satisfy'd  ; 
Just  as  wise  God  his  plenteous  manna  dealt ; 
Some  gather'd  more,  but  want  by  none  was  felt. 
To  all  relations  their  just  rights  he  pays, 
And  worth's  reward  above  its  claim  does  raise ; 
The  tenderest  husband,  master,  father,  son, 
And  all  those  parts  by  his  friendship  far  outdone ; 
His  love  to  friends  no  bound  or  rule  does  know, 
What  he  to  Heaven,  all  that  to  him  they  owe. 
Keen  as  his  sword,  and  pointed,  is  his  wit; 
His  judgment,  like  best  armour,  strong  and  fit ; 
And  such  an  eloquence  to  both  these  dees  join, 
As  makes  in  both  beauty  and  use  combine ; 
Through  which  a  noble  tincture  does  appear, 
By  /earning  and  choice  books  imprinted  there  : 
As  well  he  knows  all  times  and  persons  gone, 
As  he  himself  to  th'  future  shall  be  known  : 


3uthis  chief  study  is  God's  sacred  lattr, 
And  all  his  life  does  comments  on  it  draw  ;-*• 
4s  n^ver  more  by  Heaven  to  man  was  given, 
So  never  more  was  paid  by  man  to  Heaven. — 
And  all  these  virtues  were  to  ripeness  grown, 

re  yet  his  flower  or  youth  was  fully  blown ; 
All  autumn's  store  did  his  rich  spring  adorn  ; 
Like  trees  in  Paradise,  he  with  fruit  was  born, 
kich  is  his  soul ;  and  if,  as  some  men  tell, 
Souls  form  and  build  those  mansions  where  they 

dwell, 

Whoe'er  but  se^s  his  body  must  confess, 
The  architect ,  no  doubt,  could  be  no  less. 
From  Saul  his  growth  and  manly  strength  hetook, 
Chastis'd  by  bright  Ahinoarn's  gentler  look; 
Not  bright  Ahinoam,  Beauty's  loudest  name, 
(Till  shet'  her  children  lost  with  joy  her  fame) 
Had  sweeter  strokes,  colours  more  fresh  and  fair, 
More  darting  eyes,  or  lovelier  auburn  hair. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  thus  your  patience  wrong, 
And  on  this  boundless  subject  stay  so  long, 
Where  too  much  haste  ever  to  end  'twould  be, 
Did  not  his  acts  speak  what's  untold  by  me. 
Though,  from  the  time  his  hands  a  sword  could 

wield, 

He  ne'er  miss'd  fame  and  danger  in  the  field, 
Yet  this  was  the  first  day  that  call'd  him  forth, 
Since  Saul's  bright  crown  ga^  e  lustre  to  his  worth  ; 
1' was  the  last  morning  whose  uncheerful   rise 
Sad  Jabesh  was  to  view  with  both  their  eyes. 
Secure  proud  Nahash  slept,  as  in  his  court, 
\nd  dreamt,  vain  man  !  of  that  day's   barbarous 
Ti.ll  noise  and  dreadful  tumults  him  awoke; [sport, 
Till  into  his  camp  our  violent  army  broke. 
The  careless  guards  with  small  resistance  kill'd, 
Slaughter  the  camp,  and  wild  confusion,  fill'd ; 
Nahash  his  fatal  duty  does  perform, 
And  marches  boldly  up  t'   outface  the   storm  ; 
Fierce  Jonathan  he  meets,  as  he  pursues 
Th'  Arabian  horse,  and  a  hot  fight  renews  : 
'Twas  here  your  troops   behav'd  themselves  so 

well, 

Till  Uz  and  Jathan,  their  stout  colonels,  fell. 
'Twas  here  our  victory  stopp'd,and  gave  us  cause 
Much  to  suspect  th'  intention  of  her  pause  ; 
But,  when  our  thundering  prince  Nahash  espy'd, 
(Who,  with  a  courage  equal  to  his  pride, 
Broke  through  our  troops,  and  tow'rds  him  boldly 

press'd) 

A  generous  joy  leap'd  in  his  youthful  breast : 
As  when  a  wrathful  dragon's  dismal  light 
Strikes  suddenly  some  warlike  eagle's  sight, 
The  mighty  foe  pleases  his  fearless  eyes, 
He  claps  his  joyful  wings,  and  at  him  flies. 
With  vain  though  violent  force  their  darts  they 
In  Ammon's  plated  belt  Jonathan's  hung,  [filing ; 
And  stopp'd  there  ;  Ammondid  his  helmet  hit, 
And,  gliding  off,  bore  the  proud  crest  from  it ; 
Straight  with  their  swords  to  the  fierce  shock  they 

came, 
Their  swords,  their  armour,  and  their  eyes,  shot 

flame  ; 
Blows  strong    as  thunder,   thick  as  rain,    they 

dealt, 

Which  more  than  they  th'  engag'd  spectators  feltj 
In  Ammon  force,  in  Jonathan  address 
(Though  both  were  great  in  both  to  an  excess) 
To  the  well-judging  eye  did  most  appear 
Honour  and  anger  in  both  casual  were. 
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Two  wounds  our  prince  receiv'd  and Ammon three, 
Which  he,  enrag'd  to  feel,  and  sham'd  to  see, 
Did  his  whole  strength  into  one  blow  collect  j 
And  as  a  spaniel,  when  we  our  aim  direct 
To  shoot  some  bird,  impatiently  stands   by 
Shaking  his  tail,  ready  with  joy  to  fly, 
Just  as  it  drops,  upon  the  wounded  prey  : 
So  waited  Death  itself  to  bear  away 
The  threaten'd  life  ;  did  glad  and  greedy  stand 
At  sight  of  mighty  Ammon's  lifted  hand. 
Our  watchful  prince  by  bending  sav'd  the  wound  : 
But  Death  in  other  coin  his  reckoning  found  ', 
For  whilst  th'  immoderate  stroke's  miscarrying 

force 

Had  almost  borne  the  striker  from  his  horse, 
A  nimble  thrust  his  active  enemy  made  ;  [blade, 
'Twixt  his   right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  furious 
And  opened  wide  those  secret  vessels,  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air. 
He  falls  !  his  armour  clanks  against  the  ground, 
From  his  faint  tongue  imperfect  curses  sound. 
His  amaz'd  troops  straight  cast  their  arms  away ; 
Scarce  fled  his  soul  from  thence  more  swift  than 

they. 

As  when  two  kings  of  neighbour  hives,  (whom  rage 
And  thirst  of  empire  in  fierce  wars  engage, 
Whilst  each  lays  claim  to  th'  garden  as  his  own, 
And  seeks  t'  usurp  the  bordering  flowers  alone) 
Their  well  armed  troops  drawn  boldly  forth  to 

fight, 

In  th'  air's  wide  plain  dispute   their  doubtful 
If  by  sad  chance  of  battle  either  king       [right ; 
Fall  wounded  down,  strook  with  some  fatal  sting, 
His  army's  hopes  and  courage  with  him  die  ; 
They  sheathe  up  their  faint  swords,  and  routed 

fly. 

On  th'  other  sides  at  once,  with  like  success, 
Into  the  camp  great  Saul  and  Abner  press  ; 
From  Jonathan's  part  a  wild  mix'd  noise  they  hear, 
And,  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  long  to  be  there  j 
At  the  same  instant  from  glad  Jabesh'  town 
The  hasty  troops  march  loud  and  cheerful  down ; 
Some  few  at  first  with  vain  resistance  fall, 
The  rest  is  slaughter  and  vast  conquest  all. 
The  fate  by  which  our  host  thus  far  had  gone, 
Our  host  with  noble  heat  drove  farther  on  ; 
Victorious  arms  through  Ammon's  land  it  bore  ; 
Ruin  behind,  and  Terrour  inarch'd  before:  [sight, 
Where'er  from  Rabba's  towers  they  cast  their 
Smoke  clouds  the  day,  and  flames  make  clear  the 

night. 

This  bright  success  did  Saul's  first  action  bring ; 
The  oil,  the  lot,  and  crown,  less  crowa'd  him 
The  happy,  all  men  judge  for  empire  fit,  [king  : 
And  none  withstands  where  Fortune  does  submit. 
Those  who  before  did  God's  fair  choice  withstand, 
Th'  excessive  vulgar  now  to  death  demand  •> 
But  wiser  Saul  repeal'd  their  hasty  doom  j 
Conquest  abroad,  with  mercy  crown'd  at  home  ; 
Nor  stain'd  with  civil  slaughter  that  day's  pride, 
Which  foreign  blood  in  nobler  purple  dy'd. 
Again  the  crown  th'  assembled  people,  give, 
With  greater  joy  than  Saul  could  it  receive  ; 
Again  th'  old  judge  resigns  his  sacred  place 
(God  glorify'd  with  wonders  his  disgrace)  ; 
With  decent  pride,  such  as  did  well  befit 
The  name  he  kept,  and  that  which  he  did  quit  : 
The  long  past  row  of  happy  years  he  show'd 
Which  to  his  heavenly  government  they  ow'd  ; 


How  the  torn  state  his  just  and  prudent  reign 
Restor'd  to  order,  plenty,  power,  again  j 
In  war  what  conquering  miracles  he  wrought ; — 
God,  then  their  King,  was  General  when  they 

fought ;  [he, 

Whom  they  depos'd  with  him — <  And  that,'  said 
'  You  may  see  Gf  d  concern'd  in  t'  more  than  me, 
Behold  how  storms  his  a;igry  presence  shroud  ! 
Hark  how  his  wrath  in  thunder  threats  aloud  !' 
'Twas  now  the  ripen'd  summer's  highest  rage  ; 
Which  no  faint  cloud  durst  meditate  to  assuage  ; 
Th'  Earth  hot  with  thirst,  and  hot  with  lust  for 

rain,  . 

Gap'd  and  breath' d  feeble  vapours  up  in  vain, 
Which  straight  were  scatter'd  or  devour'd  by  th' 

Sun  j 

When,  lo'  here  scarce  the  active  speech  was  done, 
A  violent  wind  rose  from  his  secret  cave, 
And  troops  of  frighted  clouds  before  it  drave  : 
Whilst  with  rude  haste    the    confus'd   tempest 

crouds, 
Swift,  dreadful  flames  shot  through  th'  encoun- 

trjng  clouds,  [broke, 

From  whose  torn   womb  th'  imprison'd  thunder 
And  in  dire  sounds  the  prophet's  sense  it  spoke  j 
Such  an  impetuous  shower  it  downwards  sent, 
As  if  the  waters  'bove  the  firmament 
Were  all  let  loose  j  horrour  and  fearful  noise 
Fill'd  the  black  scene ;  till  the  great  prophet's 

voice, 

Swift  as  the  wings  of  Morn,   reduc'd  the  day  • 
Wind,  thunder,  rain,  and  clouds,  fled  all  at  once 

away.  [moves, 

'  Fear  not,'   said  he  ;  '  God  his  fierce  wrath  re- 
And,  though  this  state  my  service  disapproves, 
My  prayers  shall  serve  it  constantly.   No  more, 
I  hope  a  pardon  for  past  sins  t'  implore  ; 
But  just  rewards  from  gracious  Heaven  to  bring 
On  the  good  deeds  of  you,  and  of  our  king. 
Behold  him  there  !  and  as  you  see,  rejoice 
In  the  kind  care  of  God's  impaitial  choice. 
Behold  his  beauty,  courage,  strength,  and  wit  I 
The  honour  Heaven  has  cloathed   him  with,  sits 
And  comely  on  him  ;  since  you  needs  must  be  [fit 
Rul'd  by  a  king,  you're  happy  that  'tis  he. 
Obey  him  gladly  ;  and  let  him  to  know 
You  were  not  made  for  him,  but  he  for  you, 
And  both  for  God  ; 

Whose  gentlest  yoke  if  once  you  cast  away, 
In  vain  shall  he  command,  and  you  obey  \ 
To  foreign  tyrants  both  shall  slaves  become, 
Instead  of  king  and  subjects  here  at  home.' 

"The  crown  thus  several  ways  confirm'd  to  Saul, 
One  way  was  wanting  yet  to  crown  them  all  $ 
And  that  was  force,  which  only   can  mainiain 
The  power  that  Fortune  gives,or Worth  does  gain. 
Three  thousand  guards  of  big  bold  men  he  took  -9 
Tall,  terrible,  and  guards  ev'n  with  their  look-: 
His  sacred  person  two,  and  throne,  defend  ; 
The  third,  on  matchless  Jonathan  attend  ; 
O'er  whose  full  thoughts  honour,  and  youthful 

heat, 

Sate  brooding,  to  hatch  actions  good  and  great. 
On  Geba  first,  where  a  Philistian  band 
Lies,  and  around  torments  the  fetter*d  land. 
He  falls,  an'd  slaughters  all  ;  his  noble   rage 
Mix'd  with  design  his  nation  to  engage 
In  that  just  war,  which  from  them  long  in  vain, 
Honour  and  Freedom's  voice  had  strove  t'  obtain. 
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Th'    accufs'd  Philistian,    rous'd    with  this  bold 

blow, 

All  the  proud  marks  of  enrag'd  power  does  show  j 
Raises  avast,  \vell-arm'd,  and  glittering  host: 
If  human  strength  might  authorize  a  boast, 
Their  threats  had  reason  here  j  for  ne'er  did  we 
Ourselves  so  weak,  or  foe  so  potent,  see. 
Here  we  vast  bodies  of  their  foot  espy, 
The  rear  out-reaches  far  th'  extended  eye  ; 
Like  fields  of  corn  their  armed  squadrons  stand ; 
As  thick  and  numberless  they  hide  the  land. 
Here  with  sharp  neighs  the  warlike  horses  sound, 
And  with  proud  prancings  beat  the  putrid  ground; 
Here  with  worse  noise  three  thousand   chariots 

pass, 

With  plates  of  iron  bound,  or  louder  brass  ; 
About  it  forks,  axes,  and  scythes,  and  spears, 
Whole  magazines  of  death  each  chariot  bears ; 
Where  it  breaks  in,  there  a  whole  troop  it  mows, 
And  with  lopp'd    panting  limbs    the  field  be- 

strows : 

Alike,  the  valiant  and  the  cowards  die ; 
Neither  can  they  resist,  nor  can  these  fly. 
In  this  proud  equipage,  at  Macmas  they, 
Saul  in  much  different  state  at  Gilgal,  lay ; 
His  forces  seem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd, 
Heartless,  unarm'cl,  disorderly,  and  loud. 
The  quick  contagion,  Fear,  ran  swift  through  all, 
And  into  trembling  fits  the  infected  fall. 
Saul  and  his  son  (for  no  such  faint  disease 
Could  on  their  strong  complexion'd  valour  seize) 
In  vain  all  parts  of  virtuous  conduct  show'd, 
And  on  deaf  Terrour  generous  words  bestow'd  : 
Thousands  from  thence  fly  scatter'd  every  day, 
Thick  as  the  leaves  that  shake  and  drop  away, 
When  they  th'  approach  of  stormy  winter  find, 
The  noble  tree  alt  bare  expos'd  to  th'  wind. 
Some  to  sad  Jordan  fly,  and  swim  'tfor  haste, 
And  from  his  farther  bank  look  back  at  last : 
Pome  into  woods  and  caves  their  cattle  drive  ; 
There  with  their  beasts  on  equal  terms  they  live, 
Nor  deserve  better :  some  in  rocks  on  high, 
The  o!;l  retreats  of  storks  and  ravens,  lie  $ 
And,  \verc    they  wing'd  like  them,  scarce  would 

they  dare 

To  stay,  or  trust  their  frighted  safety  there. 
As  th'  host  with  fear,  so  Saul  disturb'd  with  care, 
T'  avert  these  ills  by  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
And  God 's  blest  will  t'  inquire,  for  Samuel  sends  ; 
Whom  he  six  days  with  troubled  haste  attends  ; 
But,  ere  the  seventh  unlucky  day  (the  last 
3>y  Samuel  set  for  this  great  work)  was  past, 
Saul  (alarm'd  hourly  from  the  neighbouring  foe ; 
Impatient,  ere  God's  time,  God's  rr.ind  to  know  ; 
S'nam'd  and  enrag'd  to  see  his  troops  decay  j 
Jealous  of  an  affront  in  Samuel's  stay ; 
Scorning  that  any's  presence  should  appear 
Needful  besides,  when  he  himself  was  there  ; 
And,  with  a  pride  too  natural,  thinking  Heaven 
Had  given  him  all,  because  much  power  't  had 

given) 

Himself  the  sacrifice  andofferingsmadc  ; 
Himself  did  the  high  selected  charge  invade  : 
Himself  inquir'd  of  God  ;  who  then  spake  nought; 
But  Samuel  straight  his  dreadful  answer  brought: 
For  straight  he  came,  and,  with  a  virtue  bold 
As  was  Saul's  sin,  the  fatal  message  told  ; 
His  foul  ingratitude  to  Heaven  he  chid, 
Tu  pluek  that  fruit,  which  was  atone  forbid 


To  kingly  power,  in  all  that  plenfrous  land, 

Where  all  things  else  submit  to  his  command. 

'  And,  as  fair  Eden's  violated  tree 

T'  immortal  man  brought  in  mortality  : 

So  shall  that  crown,  which  God  eternal  meant, 

From  thee,'said  he,'and  thy  great  house  he  rent; 

Thy  crime  shall  death  to  all  thine  honours  send, 

And  give  thy  immortal  royalty  an  end. 

Thus  spoke  the  prophet  j  but  kind  Heaven,  we 

hope, 

(Whose  threats  and  anger  know  no  other  scope, 
But  man's  amendment)  does  long-  since  relent, 
And,  with  repentant  Saul,  itself  repent. 
Howe'er  (though  none  more  pray  for  this  than  we, 
Whose  wrongs  and  sufferings  might  some  colour  be 
To  do  it  less)  this  speech  we  sadly  find 
Still  extant,  and  still  active  in  his  mind  ; 
But  then  a  worse  effect  of  it  appear'd — 
Our  army,  which  before  modestly  fear'd, 
Which  did  by  stealth  and  by  degrees  decay, 
Disbanded  now,  and  fled  in  troops  away : 
Base  fear  so  bold  and  impudent  does  grow, 
When  an  excuse  and  colour  it  can  show  ! 
Six  hundred  only  (scarce  a  princely  train) 
Of  all  his  host  with  distress'd  Saul  remain ; 
Of  his  whole  host  six  hundred  ;  and  ev'n  those 
(So  did  wise  Heaven  for  mighty  ends  dispose  ! 
Nor  would  ttiat  useless  multitudes  should  share 
In  that  gi-cat  gift  it  did  for  one  prepare) 
Arm'd  not  like  soldiers  marching  in  a  war, 
But  country-hinds  alarmed  from  afar 
By  wolves'  loud  hunger,  when  the  well-knowil 

sound 

Raises  th'  affrighted  villages  around. 
Some  goads,  flails,  plow-shares,  forks,  or  axes, 

bore, 

Made  for  life's  use  and  better  ends  before  j 
Some  knotted  clubs,  and  darts,  or  arrows  dry'd 
1'  th'  fire,  the  first  rude  arts  that  Malice  try'd 
Ere  man  the  sins  of  too  much  knowledge  knew, 
And  Death  by  long  experience  witty  grew. 
Such  were  the  numbers,  such  the  arms,  which  we 
Had  by  Fate  left  us  for  a  victory 
O'er  well-arm'd  millions;  i:or  will  this  appear 
Useful  itself  when  Jonathan  was  there. 

"  'T\vas  just  the  time  v  hen  the  new  ebb  of  night 
Did  the  moist  world unvail  to  human  sight ; 
The  prince,  who  all  that  night  the  field  had  beat 
With  a  small  party  and  no  enemy  met, 
(So  proud  and  so  secure  the  enemy  lay, 
And  drench'd  in  sleep  th'  excesses  of  the  day  1) 
With  joy  this  good  occasion  did  embrace, 
With  better  leisure,  and  at  nearer  space, 
The  strength  and  order  of  their  camp  to  view  : 
Abdon  alone  his  generous  purpose  knew ; 
Abdon,  a  bold,  a  brave,  and  comely  youth, 
Well-born,    well-bred,    with    honour   fill'd  an<J 

truth  ; 

Abdon,  his  faithful  squire,  whom  much  he  lov'd, 
And  oft  with  grief  his  worth  in  dangers  prov'd ; 
Abdon,  whose  love  t'  his  master  did  exceed 
What  Nature's  law,  or   Passion's    power,  could 
Abdon  alone  did  on  him  now  attend,          [breed  ; 
His  humblest  servant,  and  his  dearest  friend. 

"  They  went,  but  sacred  fury,  as  they  went, 
Chang'd  swiftly,  and  exalted  his  intent. 
'What  may  this  be!'  (the  Piince  breaks  forth)  'I 

find 
God,  or  some  powerful  spirit,  invades  my  mintf. 
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From  aught  but  Heaven  can  never  sure  be  brought 

So  hkh,  so  glorious,  and  so  vast  a  thought ; 

Nor  would  111  fate,  that  meant  me  to  surprise, 

Come  ckuh'd  in  so  unlikely  a  disguise. 

Yon  host,  which  its  proud  fishes  spreads  so  wide 

O'er  the  whole  land,  like  some  swoln  river's  tide; 

Which  terrible  and  numberless  appears, 

As  the  thickwaves  which  their  rough  ocean  bears ; 

Which  lies  so  strongly  encamped,  that  one  would 

say, 

The  hill  might  be  remov'd  as  soon  as  they  ; 
We  two  alone  must  fight  with  and  defeat : 
Thou  'rt  strook,  and  startest  at  a  sound  so  great ! 
Yet  we  must  do  't  ;   God  our  weak  hands  has 

chose 

T*  ashamethe  boasted  numbers  of  our  foes; 
Which  to  his  strength  no  more  proportion  be, 
Than  millions  are  of  hours  to  his  eternity. 
If,  when  their  careless  guards  espy  us  here, 
With  sportful  scorn  they  call  t'  us  to  come  near, 
We  Ml  boldly  climb  the  hill,  and  charge  them  all; 
Not  they,  but  Israel's  angel,  gives  the  call.' 
He  spoVe,  and  as  he  spoke,  a  light  divine 
Did  from  his  eyes,  and  1'ound  his  temples,  shine  ; 
Louder  his  voice,  larger  his  limbs,  appear'd; 
Less  scem'd  the  numerous  army  to  be  fear'd. 
This  saw,  and  heard  with  joy,  the  brave  esquire, 
As  he  with  God's,  fill'd  with  his  master's  fire  : 
*  Forbid  it,  Heaven,'  said  he,  '  I  should  decline, 
Or  wish,  sir,  not  to  make  your  danger  mine ; 
The  great  example  which  I  daily  see 
Of  your  high  worth  is  not  so  lost  on  me  ; 
If  wonder-strook  I  at  your  words  appear, 
My  wonder  yet  is  innocent  of  fear  : 
Th'  honour  which  does  your  princely  breast  in 
flame, 
Warms  mine  too,   and  joins  there  with  duty' 

name. 

If  in  this  act  111  fate  our  tempter  be, 
May  all  the  ill  it  means  be  aim'd  at  me ! 
But  sure,  I  think,   God  leads ;  nor  could  you 

bring 

So  high  thoughts  from  a  less-exalted  spring. 
Bright  signs  through  all  your  words  and  looks  ar 

spread, 

A  rising  victory  dawns  around  your  head.' 
With  such  discourse  blowing  their  sacred  flame, 
Lo,  to  the  fatal  place,  and  work  they  came. 

"Strongly  encamp'd  on  a  steep  hill's  large  heai 
Like  some  vast  wood  the  mighty  host  was  spreac 
Tti'  only  access  on  neighbouring  Gabaa's  side, 
An  hard  and  narrow  way,  which  did  divide 
Two  cliffy  rocks,  Boses  and  Senesnam'd, 
Much  for  themselves,  and  their  big  strange 

ness  fam'd ; 

More  for  their  fortune  and  this  stranger  day. 
On  both  their  points  Philistian-out  guards  lay, 
From  whence  the  two  bold  spies  they  first  espy'c 
And,  lo  !  the  Hebrews  !  proud  Eleanor  cry'd, 
From  Senes'  top ;  lo  !  from  their  hungry  caves, 
A  quicker  fate  here  sends  them  to  their  graves 
*  Come  up'  (aloud  he  cries  to  them  below) 
'  Ye  Egyptian  slaves,  and  to  ourmei'cyowe 
The  rebel-lives  long  since  t'  our  justice  due.' 
Scarce  from  his  lips  the  fatal  omen  flew, 
Whenth'  inspir'd  prince  did  nimbly  understam 
God,  and  his  God-like  virtues'  high  command. 
It  call 'd  him  up,  and  up  the  steep  ascent 
With  pain,  and  labour,  haste  and  joy,  they  wen 


Eleanor  laugh'd  to  see  them  climb,  and  thought 
3    mighty    words    th'    affrighted     suppliants 
brought ; 

)id  new  affronts  to  the  great  Hebrew  Name, 
'he  barbarous  ! )  in  his  wanton  fancy  frame, 
lort  was  his  sport ;  for,  swift  as  thunder's  stroke 
ivesthe  frail  trunk  of  some  heaven-threatening 

oak, 
ic  prince's  sword  did  his  proud  head  divide  ; 

'he  parted  skull  hung  down  on  cither  side, 
ust  as  he  fell,  his  vengeful  steel  he  drew 
alf-way,    (no  more  the  trembling  joints  could 
do) 

Vhich  Abdon  snatch'd,  and  dy'd  it  in  the  blood 
f  an  amazed  wretch  that  next  him  stood, 
ome  cl<Xse  to  earth,  shaking  and  groveling,  lie, 
ike  larks  when  they  the  tyrant  hobby  spy  ; 
ome,  wonder-strook,  stand  fix' d  ;  some  fly;  some 

Wildly,  at  th'  unintelligible  alarm.  [arm 

jke  the  main  channel  of  an  high-swoln  flood, 
n  vain  by'dikes  and  broken  words  withstood  ; 
o  Jonathan,  once  climb'd  th'  opposing  hill, 
)oes  all  around  with  noise  and  ruin  fill : 
/ikesome  large  arm  of  which,  another  way 

Abdon  o'erflows  ;  him  too  no  bank  can  stay. 

With  cries  th'  affrighted  country  flies  before, 
behind  the  following  waters  loudly  roar, 
Venty,  at  least,  slain  on  this  outguard  lie, 
\>th'  adjoin'd  camp,  the  rest  distracted  fly  ; 

And  ill-mix'd  wonders  tell,  and  into  't  bear 
Hind  Terror,  deaf  Disorder,  helpless  Fear, 
"he  conquerors  too  press  boldly  in  behind, 

Doubling  the  wild  confusions  which  they  fine!, 
lamgar  at  first,  the  prince  of  Ashdod  town, 

Chief  'mongst  the  five  in  riches  and  renown, 
A.nd  general  then  by  course,  oppos'd  their  way, 
Till  drown'd  in  death  at  Jonathan's  feet  he  lay, 

And  curs'd  the  heavens  for  rage,  and  bit  the 

ground ; 
His  life,  for  ever   spilt,    stain'd  all  the    grass 

around. 

H[is  In-other  too,  who  virtuous  hasto  did  make 
His  fortune  to  revenge,  or  to  partake, 
Falls  groveling  o'er  his  trunk,  on  mother  Earth  ; 
Death  mix'd  no  less  their  bloods  than  did  their 

birth. 
Meanwhile    the  well-pleased    Abdon's    restless 

sword 

Dispatch'd  the  following  train  t'  attend  their  lord. 
On  still,  o'er  panting  corpse,  great  Jonathan  led  ; 
Hundreds  before  him  fell,  and  thousands  fled. 
Prodigious  prince  !  which  does   most  wondrous 

show, 

Thy  attempt,  or  thy  success  ?  thy  fate  or  thou  ? 
Who  durst  alone  that  dreadful  host  assail, 
With  purpose  not  to  die,  but  to  prevail  1 
Infinite  numbers  thee  no  more  affright, 
Than  God,  whose  unity  is  infinite. 
If  Heaven  to  men  such  mighty  thoughts  would 

give, 

What  breast  but  thine  capacious  to  receive 
The  vast  infusion  ?  or  what  soul  but  thine 
Durst  havebeliev'd  that  thought  to  be  divine  ? 
Thou  follow'dst  Heaven  in  the  design,  and  we 
Find  in  the  act  'twas  Heaven  that  follow'd  thee. 
Thou  led'st  on  angels,  and  that  sacred  band 
(The  Deity's  great  lieutenant ! )  didst  command. 
'Tis  true,  sir,  and  no  figure,  when  I  say 
Angels  themselves  fought  under  him  that  day. 
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Clouds,  with  ripe  thunder  charg'd,  some  thither 

drew, 

And  some  the  dire  materials  brought  for  new. 
Hot  drops  of  southern  showers  (the   sweats  oi 
death)  [breath ; 

The  voice  of  storms,    and    winged  whirlwinds' 
The    flames  shot  forth   from  fighting  dragons' 

eyes; 

The  smokes  that  from  scorch 'd  fevers'  ovens  rise ; 
The  reddest  fires  with  which  sad  comets  grow  ; 
And  Sodom's  neighbouring  lake,  did  spirits  be 
stow 

Of  finest  sulphur ;  amongst  which  they  put 
Wrath,  fury,  horrour,  and  all  mingled  shut 
Into  a  cold  moist  cloud,  t'  inflame  it  more, 
And  make  the  enraged  prisoner  louder  roar. 
Th'  assembled  clouds  burst  o'er   their    army's 
head ;  [spread. 

Noise,  darkness,  dismal  lightnings,  round  them 
Another  spirit,  with  a  more  potent  wand 
Than  that  which  Nature  fear' d  in  Moses'  hand, 
And  went  the  way  that  pleas'd,  the  mountain 

strook ;  • 

The  mountain  felt  it  j  the  vast  mountain  shook. 
Through  the  wide  air  another  angel  flew 
About  their  host,  and  thick  amongst  them  threw 
Discord,  despair,  confusion,  fear,  mistake, 
And  all  th'  ingredients  that  swift  ruin  make. 
The  fertile  glebe  requires  no  time  to  breed; 
It  quickens,  and  receives  at  once  the  seed. 
One  would  have  thought,  this  dismal  day  t'  have 

seen, 

That  Nature's  self  in  her  death-pangs  had  been. 
Such  will  the  face  of  that  great  hour  appear  j 
Such  the  distracted  sinner's  conscious  fear. 
In  vain  some  few  strive  the  wild  flight  to  stay ; 
In  vain  they  threaten,  and  in  vain  they  pray; 
Unheard,  unheeded,  trodden  down,  they  lie, 
Beneath  the  wretched  feet  of  crowds  that  fly. 
O'er  their  own  foot  trampled  the  violent  horse ; 
The  guideless  chariots  with  impetuous  course 
Cut  wide  through  both ;   and,   all  their  bloody 

way, 

Horses  and  men,  torn,  bruis'd,  and  mangled,  lay. 
Some  from  the  racks  cast  themselves  down  head 
long  ; 

The  faint,  weak  passion  grows  so  hold  and  strong  ! 
To  almost  certain  present  death  they  fly, 
From  a  remote  and  causeless  fear  to  die. 
IVIuch  different  errour  did  some  troops  possess  ; 
And  madness,  that  look'd  better,  though  no  less  : 
Their  fellow-troops  for  th'  enter'dfoe  they  take  ; 
And  Israel's  war  with  mutual  slaughter  make. 
Meanwhile  Ihe  king  from  Gabaa's  hill  did  view, 
And  hear,  the  thickening  tumult,  as  it  grew 
Still  great  and  loud  ;  and,  though  he  knows  not 

why 

They  fled,  no  more  than  they  themselves  that  fly. 
Yet,  by  the  storms  and  terrours  of  the  air, 
Guesses  some  vengeful  spirit's  working  there; 
Obeys  the  loud  occasion's  sacred  call, 
And  fiercely  on  the  trembling  host  does  fall. 
At  the  same  time  their  slaves  and  prisoners  rise ; 
Nor  does  their  inuch-wish'd  liberty  suffice 
Without  revenge ;  the  scatter- d  arms  they  seize, 
And  their  proud  vengeance   with   the  memory 

please 

Of  who  so  lately  bore  them.     All  about, 
Froaa  rocks  and  caves,  the  Hebrews  issue  out 


At  the  glad  noise ;  joyM  that  their  foes  had  shown 
A  fear  that  drowns  the  scandal  of  their  own. 
Still  did  the  prince  'midst  all  this  storm  appear, 
Still  scatter'd  death  and  terrours  every  where ; 
Still  did  he  break,  still  blunt,  his  wearied  swords ; 
Still  slaughter  new  supplies  t'  his  hand  affords. 
Where  troops  yet  stood,  there  still  he  hotly  flew, 
And,  till  at  last  all  fled,  scorn'd  to  pursue. 
All  fled  at  last,  but  many  in  vain  ;  for  still 
Th'  insatiate  conqueror  was  more  swift  to  kill 
Than  they  to  save  their  lives.  Till,  lo  !  at  last, 
Nature,  whose  power  he  had  so  long  surpass'd, 
Would  jrield  no  more,  but  to  him  stronger  foes, 
Drought,  faintness,  and  fierce  hunger,  did  oppose. 
Reeking  all  o'er  in  dust,  and  blood,  and  sweat, 
Burnt  with  the  Sun's  and  violent  action's  heat, 
'Gainst  an  old  oak  his  trembling  limbs  he  staid, 
For  some  short  ease  ;   Fate  in  the  old  oak  had 

laid 

Provisions  up  for  his  relief;  and  lo  ! 
The  hollow  trunk  did  with  bright  honey  flow; 
With  timely  food  his  decay'd  spirits  recruit, 
Strong  he  returns,  and  fresh,  to  the  pursuit ; 
His  strength  and  spirits  the  honey  did  restore ; 
But,  oh  !  the  bitter-sweet  strange  poison  bore  ! 
Behold,  sir,  and  mark  well  the  treacherous  fate> 
That  does  so  close  on  human  glories  wait ! 
Behold  the  strong,  and  yet  fantastic  net, 
T'  ensnare  triumphant  Virtue  darkly  set ! 
Could  it  before  (scarce  can  it  since)  be  thought, 
The  prince — who  had  alone  that  morning  fought 
A  duel  with  ah  host,  had  th'  host  o'erthrawn, 
And   threescore  thousand  hands  disarm'd  with 

one; 

Wash'd-off  his  country's  shame,  and  doubly  dy?d 
In  blood  and  blushes  the  Philistian  pride'; 
Had  sav'd  and  fix'd  his  father's  tottering  crown, 
And  the  bright  gold  new  burnish'd  with  renown, — 
Should  be  ere    night,   by  's-  king  and  father's 

breath, 

Without  a  fault,  vow'd  and  condemn'd  to  death  ?- 
Destin'd  the  bloody  sacrifice  to  be 
Of  thanks,  himself,  for  his  own  victory  ? 
Alone,  with  various  fate,  like  to  become, 
Fighting,  an  host ;  dying,  an  hecatomb  ? 
Yet  such,  sir,  was  his  case  ; 
For  Saul,  whofear'd  lest  the  full  plenty  might 
(In  the  abandon'd  camp  expos'd  to  fight) 
His  hungry  men  from  the  pursuit  dissuade, 
A  rash,  but  solemn  vow  to  Heaven  had  made — 
4  Curs'd  be  the  wretch,  thrice  cursed  let  him  be , 
Who  shall  touch  food  this  busy  day,' said  he, 
'Whilst  the  blest  Suu  does  with  his  favouring  light 
Assist  our  vengeful  swords  against  their  flight ; 
Be  he  thrice  curst !  and,  if  his  life  we  spare, 
On  us.  those  curses  fail  that  he  should  bear  !' 
Such  was  the  king's  rash  vow ;  who- little  thought 
How  near  to  him  Fate  th'  application  brought. 
The  two-edged  oath  wounds  deep,  perform'd  or 

broke ; 

Ev'n  perjury  its  least  and  bluntest  stroke. 
'Twas  his  own  son,  whom  God  and  mankind  lov'd, 
His  own  victorious  son,  that  be  devov'd, 
On  whose  bright  head  the  baleful  curses  light : 
But  Providence,  his  helmet  in  the  fight, 
Forbids  their  entrance  or  their  settling  there ; 
They  with  brute  sound  dissolv'd  into  the  air. 
Him  what  religion,  or  what  vow,  could  bind, 
Unknown,  unheard-of,  till  he  his  life  did  iin.4, 
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Entangled  in  't  ?  whilst  wonders  he  did  do, 
Must  he  die  now  for  not  being  prophet  too  ? 
To  all  but  him  this  oath  was  meant  and  said  ; 
He,  afar  off,  the  ends  for  which  'twas  made 
Was  acting  then,  till,  faint  and  out  of  breath, 
He  grew  half-dead  with  toil  of  giving  death. 
What,  could  his  crime  in  this  condition  be, 
Kxctis'd  by  ignorance  and  necessity  ? 
Yet  the  remorseless  king — who  did  disdain 
That  man  should  hear  him  swear  or  threat  in  vain, 
Though  'gainst  himself;  or  Fate  a  way  should  see 
By  which  attack'd  and  conquer'd  he  might  be  ; 
Who  thought  compassion  female  weakness  here, 
And  equity  injustice  «vould  appear 
In  his  own  cause  ;  who  falsely  fcar'd,  beside, 
The  solemn  curse  on  Jonathan  did  abide, 
And,  the  infected  limb  not  cut  away, 
Would  like  a  gangrene  o'er  all  Israel  stray  — 
Prepar'd  this  god-like  sacrifice  to  kill, 
And  his  rash  vow  more  rashly  to  fulfil. 
What  tongue  can  th'  horrour  and  amazement  tell 
Which  on  all  Israel  that  sad  moment  fell ! 
Tamer  had  been  their  grief,  fewer  their  tears, 
Had  the  Fhilistian  fate  that  day  been  theirs- 
Not  Saul's  proud  heart  could  master   his  swoln 

eye; 
The  prince  alone  stood  mild  and  patient  by  ; 


So  bright  his  sufferings,   so  triumphant  show'd, 
Less  to  the  best  than  worst  of  fates  he  ow'd. 
A  victory  now  he  o'er  himself  might  boast; 
He  conquer'd  now  that  conqueror  of  an  host. 
It  charm'd   though    tears   the  sad    spectator's 

sight, 

Did  reverence,  love,  and  gratitude,  excite, 
And  pious  rage ;  with  which  inspir'd,  they  no\r 
Oppose  to  Saul's  a  better  public  vow. 
They  all  consent  all  Israel  ought  to  be 
Accurs'd  and  kill'd  themselves,  rather  than  he. 
Thus  with  kind  force  they  the    glad  king  with 
stood, 
And    sav'd    their    wondrous     saviour's    sacred 

blood!" 

Thus  David  spoke  •  and  much  did  yet  remain 
Behind,  th '  attentive  prince  to  entertain ; 
Edom  and  Zoba's  war — for  what  befel 
In  that  of  Moab,  was  known  there  too  well : 
The   boundless   quarrel  with    curs'd   Amalek's 

land; 

Where  Heaven  itself  did  cruelty  command, 
And  practis'd  on  Saul's  mercy,  nor  did  ere 
More  punish  innocent  blood,  than  pity  there. 
But  lo  !  they  arriv'd  now  at  th'  appointed  place  ; 
Well-chosen  and  well-furnish'd  for  the  chase. 
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ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

IT  was  the  funeral  day  of  the  late  man  who  made 
himself  to  be  called  protector.  And  though  I 
bore  but  little  affection,  either  to  the  memory  of 
him,  or  to  the  trouble  and  folly  of  all  public  pa 
geantry,  yet  I  was  forced  by  the  importunity  of 
iny  company  to  go  along  with  them,and  be  a  spec 
tator  of  that  solemnity,  the  expectation  of  which 
h#d  been  so  great,  that  it  was  said  to  have  brought 


some  very  curious  persons  (and  no  doubt  singular 
virtuosos)  as  far  as  from  the  Mount  in  Cornwall, 
and  from  the  Orcades,  I  found  there  had  been 
much  more  cost  bestowed,  than  either  the  dead 
man,  or  indeed  death  itself,  could  deserve. 
There  was  a  mighty  train  of  black  assistants, 
among  which,  too,  divers  princes  in  the  persons 
of  their  ambassadors  (being  infinitely  afflicted  for 
the  loss  of  their  brother)  were  pleased  to  attend ; 
the  hearse  was  magnificent,  the  idol  crowned, 
and  (not  to  mention  all  other  ceremonies 
which  are  practised  at  royal  interments,  and 
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therefore  by  no  means  could  be  omitted  here)  the 
vast  multitude  of  spectators  made  up,  as  it  uses 
to  do,  no  small  part  of  the  spectacle  itself.  But 
yet,  I  know  not  how,  the  whole  was  so  managed, 
that,  methought,  it  somewhat  represented  the  life 
of  him  for  whom  it  was  made ;  much  noise,  much 
tumult,  much  expense,much  magnificence,  much 
vainglory ;  briefly,  a  great  show,  and  yet,  after  all 
this,  but  an  ill  sight.  At  last(for  it  seemed  long  to 
me,  and  like  his  short  reign  too,  very  tedious)  the 
whole  scene  passed  by;  and  I  retired  back  to  my 
chamber,  weary,  and  I  think  more  melancholy 
than  any  of  the  mourners;  where  I  began  to  reflect 
on  the  whole  life  ofthis prodigious  man  rand  some 
times  I  was  filled  with  horrourand  detestation  of 
his  actions,  and  sometimes  I  inclined  a  little  to 
reverence  and  admiration  of  his  courage,  conduct, 
and  success;  till,  by  these  different  motions  and 
agitations  of  mind,rocked  as  it  were  asleep,  I  fell 
at  last  into  this  vision;  or  if  you  please  to  call  it  but 
a  dream,  I  shall  not  take  it  ill,  because  the  father 
of  poets  tells  us,  even  dreams,  too,  are  from  God. 
But  sure  it  was  no  dream ;  for  I  was  suddenly 
transported  afar  off  (whether  in  the  body,  or  out 
of  the  body,  like  St.  Paul,  I  know  not)  and  found 
myself  on  the  top  of  that  famous  hill  in  the  island 
Mona,  which  has  the  prospect  of  three  great,  and 
not-long-since  most  happy,  kingdoms.  As  soon 
as  ever  I  looked  on  them,  the  "not-long-since" 
struck  upon  my  memory,  and  called  forth  the 
sad  representation  of  all  the  sins,  and  all  the  mi 
series,  that  had  overwhelmed  them  these  twenty 
years.  And  I  wept  bitterly  for  two  or  three  hours ; 
and,  when  my  present  stock  of  moisture  was  all 
wasted,  I  fell  a  sighing  for  an  hour  more ;  and, 
as  soon  as  I  recovered  from  my  passion  the  use  of 
speech  and  reason,  I  broke  forth  as  I  remem 
ber  (looking  upon  England)  into  this  complaint: 

Ah,  happy  Isle,  how  art  thou  chang'd  and  curs'd, 
Since  I  was  born  and  knew  thee  first ! 

WhenPeace,which  had  forsook  the  world  around, 

(Frighted  with   noise,  and  the  shrill  trumpet's 

sound) 

Thee  for  a  private  place  of  rest, 
And  a  secure  retirement,  chose 
Wherein  to  build  her  halcyon  nest ; 

No  wind  durst  stir  abroad,  the  air  to  discompose  : 

When  all  the  riches  of  the  globe  beside 

Flow'd  in  to  thee  with  every  tide ; 
When  all,  that  Nature  did  thy  soil  deny, 
The  growth  was  of  thy  fruitful  industry ; 

When  all  the  proud  and  dreadful  sea, 

And  all  his  tributary  streams, 

A  constant  tribute  paid  to  thee ; 
When  all  the  liquid  world   was  one  extended 
Thames : 

When  Plenty  in  each  village  did  appear, 
And  Bounty  was  its  steward  there , 

When  Gold  walk'd  free  about  in  open  view, 

Ere  it  one  conquering  party's  prisoner  grew  j 
When  the  Keligion  of  our  state 
Had  face  and  substance  with  her  voice, 
Ere  she  by  her  foolish  loves  of  late, 

Like  Echo  (once   a  nymph)    tum'd  only   into 
noise  : 

When  men  to  men,  respect  and  friendship  bore, 
And  God  with  reverence  did  adore , 


When  upon  Earth  no  kingdom  could  have  shown 
A  happ>    /monarch  to  us,  than  our  own  : 

And  yet  his  subjects  by  him  were 

(WhicU  is  a  truth  will  hardly  be 

Recei  v'd  by  any  vulgar  ear, 
A  secret  known  to  few)  made  happier  ev'n  than 
he. 

Thou  dost  a  chaos,  and  confusion,  now, 

A  Babel,  and  a  Bedlam,  grow, 
And  like  a  frantic  person,  thou  dost  tear     [wear, 
The  ornaments  and  clothes  which  thou  should'st 
And  cut  thy  limbs  ;   and,  if  we 
(Just  as  thy  barbarous  Britons  did) 
Thy  body  with  hypocrisy 

Painted  all  o'er,  thou  think'st  thy  naked  shame  ia 
hid. 

The  nations,  which  envied  thee  erewhile, 
Now  laugh,  (too  little 'tis  to  smile) 

They  laugh,  and  would  have  pitied  thee,  alas  ! 

But  that  thy  faults  all  pity  do  surpass. 

Art  thou  the  country,  which  didst  hate 
And  mock  the  French  inconstancy  ? 
And  have  we,  have  we  seen  of  late 

Less  change  of  habits  there,  than  governments  in 
thee? 

Unhappy  Isle  !   no  ship  of  thine  at  sea, 

Was  ever  tost  and  torn  like  thee. 
Thy  naked  hulk  loose  on  the  waves  does  beat, 
The  rocks  and  banks  around  her  ruin  threat ; 

What  did  thy  foolish  pilots  ail, 

To  lay  the  compass  quite  aside  ? 

Without  a  law  or  rule  to  sail, 
And  rather  take  the  winds,  than  heavens,  to  be 
their  guide ! 

Yet,  mighty  God  !  yet,  yet,  we  humbly  crave, 
This  floating  isle  from  shipwreck  save  ; 

And  though,  to  wash  that  blood  which  does  it 
stain, 

It  well  deserve  to  sink  into  the  main ; 
Yet,  for  the  royal  martyr's  prayer 
(The  royal  martyr  prays,  we  know) 
This  guilty,  perishing  vessel  spare  ; 

Hear  but  his  soul  above,  and  not  his  blood  below  ! 

I  think  I  should  have  gone  on,but  that  I  was  in  - 
torruptedbya  strange  and  terribleapparition  ;  for 
there  appeared  to  me  (arising  out  of  the  earth,  as 
I  conceived)  the  figure  of  a  man,  taller  than 
a  giant;  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in 
the  evening.  His  body  was  naked ;  but  that 
nakedness  adorned,  or  rather  deformed,  all  over, 
with  several  figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  an 
cient  Britons,  painted  upon  it:  and  Iperceived 
that  most  of  them  were  the  representation  of 
the  late  battles  in  our  civil  wars,  and  (if  I  be  not 
much  mistaken)  it  was  the  battle  of  Nascby  that 
was  drawn  upon  his  breast.  His  eyes  were  like 
burning  brass;  and  there  were  three  crowns  of 
the  same  metal,  (as  I  guessed)  and  that  looked 
as  red-hot  too,  upon  his  head.  He  held  in  his 
right-hand  a  sword  that  was  yet  bloody,  and  ne 
vertheless  the  motto  of  it  was,  Pax  quaeri- 
tur  belio;  and  in  his  left  hand  a  thick  book, 
upon  the  back  of  which  was  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  Acts,  Ordinances,  Protestations,  Cove 
nants,  Engagements,  Declarations,  Remon 
strances,  &c. 
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Though  this  sudden,  unusual,  and  dreadful  ob 
ject  might  have  quelled  a  greater  courage  than 
mine  ;  Vet  so  'lt  Phased  God  (for.there  is  nothing 
bolder  than  a  man  in  a  vision)  that  I  was  not  at 
all  daunted,  but  asked  him  resolutely  and 
briefly  "  What  artthou?"  And  he  said,  "I 
am  called  the  north-west  principality,  his  high 
ness,  the  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  domi 
nions  belonging  thereto;  for  lam  that  angel, 
to  whom  the  Almighty  has  committed  the  go 
vernment  of  those  three  kingdoms;  which  thou 
secst  from  this  place."  And  I  answered  and 
»aid,  "  If  it  be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
almost  these  twenty  years  past,  your  highness 
has  been  absent  from  your  charge  :  for  not  only 
if  any  angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  man,  had 
since"  that  time  been  our  governor,  we  should 
not  have  wandered  thus  long  in  these  laborious 
and  endless  labyrinths  of  confusion,  but  either 
not  have  entered  at  all  into  them,  or  at  least 
have  returned  back  ere  we  had  absolutely  lost 
our  way  ;  but,  instead  of  your  highness,  we  have 
had  since  such  a  protector,  as  was  his  prede 
cessor  Richard  the  third  to  the  king  his  nephew ; 
for  he  presently  slew  the  commonwealth,  which 
he  pretended  to  protect,  and  set  up  himself  in 
the  place  of  it :  a  little  less  guilty  indeed  in  one 
respect,  because  the  other  slew  an  innocent,  and 
this  man  did  but  murder  a  murderer.  Such  a  pro 
tector  we  have  had,  as  we  would  ha\-e  been  glad 
to  have  changed  for  an  enemy,  and  rather 
have  received  a  constant  Turk,  than  this  every 
month's  apostate  ;  such  a  protector,  as  man  is 
to  his  flocks  which  he  shears,  and  sells,  or  devours 
himself,and  I  would  fainknow  what  the  wolf, which 
he  protects  him  from,  could  do  more.  Such  a 
protector — "  and  as  I  was  proceeding,  methoughts 
his  highness  began  to  put  on  a  displeased  and 
threatening  countenance,  as  men  use  to  do  when 
their  dearest  friends  happen  to  be  traduced  in 
their  company  ;  which  gave  me  the  first  rise  of 
jealousy  against  him,  for  I  did  not  believe  that 
Cromwell  among  all  his.  foreign  correspondences 
had  ever  held  any  with  angels.  However  I  was 
not  hardened  enough  vet  to  venture  a  quarrel  with 
him  then :  and  therefore  (as  if  I  had  spoken  to 
the  protector  himself  in  Whitehall)  I  desired  him 
"  that  his  highness  would  please  to  pardon  me, 
if  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  any  thing  to  the  dis 
paragement  of  a  person,  whose  relations  to  his 
highness  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know. " 

At  which  he  told  me  "  that  he  had  no  other 
concernment  for  his  late  highness,  than  as  he  took 
him  to  be  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  of  the 
English  nation,  if  not  (said  he)  of  the  whole  world; 
which  gives  me  a  just  title  to  the  defence  of  his 
reputation,  since  I  now  account  myself,  as  it 
were,  a  naturalised  English  angel,  by  having 
had  so  long  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that 
country.  And  pray,  countryman,  (said  he,  very 
kindly  and  very  flatteringly)  for  I  would  not 
Tiave  you  fall  into  the  general  error  of  the  world, 
that  detests  and  decries  so  extraordinary  a 
virtue,  What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that 
a  person  of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  emi 
nent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  sometimes, 
or  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the 
highest  dignities,  should^  have  the  courage  to  at 


tempt,  and  the  happiness  to  succeed  in,  so  im 
probable  a.  design,  as  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  mo 
narchies  upon  the  Earth  ?  that  he  should  have 
the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and 
master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ;  to  ba 
nish  that  numerous  and  strongly-allied  family; 
to  do  all  this  under  the  name  and  wages  of  a 
parliament;  to  trample  upon  them  too  as  he 
pleased,  and  to  spurn  them  out  of  doors  when  he 
grew  weary  of  them ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and  un 
heard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes;  to  stifle 
that  in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  himself  above 
all  thing-s  that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in  Eng 
land  ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and 
all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice ;  to  serve 
all  parties  patiently  for  a  while,  and  to  command 
them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  over-run  each 
corner  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome  with 
equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and 
the  poverty  of  the  north;  to  be  feared  and 
courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a 
brother  to  the  gods  of  the  Earth  ;  to  call  to 
gether  parliaments  with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and 
scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  : 
to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned  that  he  would 
please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a 
year,  to  be  the  master  of  those  who  had  hired 
him  before  to  be  their  servant ;  to  have  the  es 
tates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his 
disposal,  as  was  the:  little  inheritance  of  his  fa 
ther,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  spend 
ing  of  them;  and  lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of 
all  the  particulars  of  his  glory)  to  bequeath  all 
this  with  one  word  to  his  posterity ;  to  die  with 
peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad  ;  to  be  bu 
ried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  so 
lemnity;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind  him,  not 
to  be  extinguished,  but  with  the  whole  world; 
which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praises,  SQ 
might  have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the 
short  line  of  his  human  life  could  have  been 
stretched  out  to  the  extent  of  his  immortal  de 
signs  *  r" 

P»y  this  speech,  I  began  to  understand  per 
fectly  well  what  kind  of  angel  his  pretended 
highness  was ;  and  having  fortified  myself  pri 
vately  with  a  short  mental  prayer,  and  with  tha 
sign  of  the  cross  (not  out  of  any  superstition  to 
the  sign,  but  as  a  recognition  of  my  baptism  in 
Christ),  I  grew  a  little  bolder,  and  replied  in  this 
manner  :  "  I  should  not  venture  to  oppose  what 
you  are  pleased  to  say  in  commendation  of  the 
late  great,  and  (I  confess)  extraordinary  person, 
but  that  I  remember  Christ  forbids  us  to  give 
assent  to  any  other  doctrine  but  what  himself 
has  taught  us,  even  though  it  should  be  de 
livered  by  an  angel;  and  if  such  you  be,  sir,  it 
may  be  you  have  spoken  all  this  rather  to  try 
than  to  tempt  my  frailty  :  for  sure  I  am,  that 
we  must  renounce  or  forget  all  the  laws  of  the 
New  and  Old  Testameiat,  and  those  which  are  the 
foundation  of  both,  even  the  laws  of  moral  and 
natural  honesty,  if  we  approve  of  the  actions  of 

1  Mr.  Hume  has  inserted  this  character  of 
Cromwell,  but  altered,  as  he  says,  in  some  par 
ticulars  from  the  original,  in  his  History  of  Great 
Britain.  HURI>» 
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that  man  whom  I  suppose  you   commend  by 
irony. 

"There  would  be  no  end  to  instance  in  the  par 
ticulars  of  all  his  wickedness  ;  but,  to  sum  up  a 
part  of  it  briefly,  What  can  be  more  extraordina 
rily  wicked,  than  for  a  person,  such  as  yourself, 
qualify  him  rightly,  to  endeavour  not  only  to 
exalt  himself  above,  but  to  trample  upon,  all  his 
equals  and  betters  ?  to  pretend  freedom  for  all 
men,and  under  the  help  of  that  pretence  to  make 
all  men  his  servants?  to  take  arms  against  taxes  as 
scarce  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,and  to 
raise  them  himself  to  above  two  millions  ?  to  quar 
rel  for  the  loss  of  three  or  four  ears,  and  to  strike 
off  three  or  four  hundred  heads  ?  to  fight  against 
an  imaginary  suspicion  of  I  know  not  what.  ?  two 
thousand  guards  to  be  fetched  for  the  king,  1  know 
not  from  whenee,and  to  keep  up  for  himself  no  less 
than  forty  thousand  ?  to  pretend  the  defence  of 
parliaments,  and  violently  to  dissolve  all,  even  of 
his  own  calling,  and  almost  choosing- ?  to  under 
take  the  reformation  of  religion,  arid  to  rob  it  even 
to  the  very  skin,  and  then  to  expose  it  naked  to  the 
rage  of  all  sects  and  heresies  ?  to  set  up  counsels 
of  rapine,  and  courts  of  murder  ?  to  fight  against 
the  king  under  a  commission  for  him  ;  to  take 
him  forcibly  out  of  the  hands  of  those  for  whom 
he  had  conquered  him ;  to  draw  him  into  his 
net,  with  protestations  and  vows  of  fidelity,  and 
when  he  had  caught  him  in  it,  to  butcher  him, 
with  as  little  shame,  as  conscience  or  humanity, 
in  the  open  face  of  the  whole  world  ?  to  receive 
a  commission  for  the  king  and  parliament,  to 
murder  (as  I  said)  the  one,  and  destroy  no  less 
impudently  the  other  ?  to  fight  against  monar 
chy  when  he  declared  for  it,  and  declare  against 
it  when  he  contrived  for  it  in  his  own  person  ?  to 
abase  perfidiously  and  supplant  ingratefully  his 
own  general2  first,  and  afterwards  most  of  those 
officers,  who,  with  the  loss  of  their  honour,  and 
hazard  of  their  souls,  had  lifted  him  up  to  the  top 
of  his  unreasonable  ambitions  ?  to  break  his  faith 
with  all  enemies  and  with  all  friends  equally  ;  and 
to  make  no  less  frequent  use  of  the  most  solemn 
perjuries,  than  the  looser  sort  of  people  do  of 
customary  oaths  ?  to  usurp  three  kingdoms  with 
out  any  shadow  of  the  least  pretensions,  and  to 
govern  them  as  unjustly  as  he  got  them  ?  to  set 
himself  up  as  an  idol  (which  we  know,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  in  itself  is  nothing),  and  make  the 
very  streets  of  London  like  the  valley  of  Hinnon, 
by  burning  the  bowels  of  men  as  a  sacrifice  to  his 
Molochship  ?  to  seek  to  entail  this  usurpation 
upon  his  posterity,  and  with  it  an  endless  war 
upon  the  nation  ?  and  lastly,  by  the  severest 
judgment  of  Almighty  God,  to  die  hardened,  and 
mad,  and  unrepentant,  with  the  curses  of  the 
present  age,  and  the  detestation  of  all  to  suc 
ceed  ?» 

Though  I  had  much  more  to  say,  (for  the  life 
of  man  is  so  short,  that  it  allows  not  time  enough 
to  speak  against  a  tyrant)  yet,  because  I  had 
a  mind  to  hear  how  my  strange  adversary  would 
behave  himself  upon  this  subject,  and  to  give 
even  the  devil  (as  they  say)  his  right  and  fair 
play  in  a  disputation,  I  stopped  here,  and  ex 
pected  (not  without  the  frailty  of  a  little  fear) 

*  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 


that  he  should  have  broke  into  a  violent  passiotl 
in  behalf  of  his  favourite  :  but  he  on  the  contrary 
very  calmly,  and  with  the  dove-like  innocency 
of  a  serpent  that  was  not  yet  warmed  enough  to 
sting,  thus  replied  to  me  j 

"  It  is  not  so  much  out  of  my  affection  to  that 
person  whom  we  discourse  of,  (whose  greatness  is 
too  solid  to  be  shaken  by  the  breath  of  an  oratory) 
as  for  your  own  sake  (honest  countryman) 
whom  I  conceive  to  err,  rather  by  mistake  than 
out  of  malice,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  reform 
your  uncharitable  and  unjust  opinion.  And,  in 
the  first  place,  I  must  needs  put  you  in  mind  of 
a  sentence  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  di 
vines,  that  you  men  are  acquainted  withal, 
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JTis  wicked  with  insulting  feet  to  tread 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

And  the  intention  of  the  reproof  there,  is  no  less 
proper  for  this  subject;  for  it  is  spoken  to  a  per 
son  who  was  proud  and  insolent  against  those 
dead  men,  to  whom  he  had  been  humble  and 
obedient  whilst  they  lived." 

"  Your  highness  may  please  (said  I)  to  add 
the  verse  that  follows,  as  no  less  proper  for  this 
subject  : 

Whom  G;-?s  just  doom  and  their  own  sins  have 

sent 
Already  to  their  punishment. 

"But  I  take  this  to  be  the  rule  in  the  case,that, 
when  we  fix  any  infamy  upon  deceased  persons,  it 
should  not  be  done  out  of  hatred  to  the  dead,  but 
out  of  love  and  charity  to  the  living:  that  the 
curses,  which  only  remain  in  men's  thoughts, 
and  dare  not.  come  forth  against  tyrants  (because 
they  are  tyrants)  whilst  they  are  so,  may  at 
least  be  for  ever  settled  and  engraven  upon  their 
memories,  to  deter  all  others  from  the  like  wick 
edness  ;  which  else,  in  the  time  of  their  foolish 
prosperity,  the  flattery  of  their  own  hearts,  and 
of  other  men's  tongues,  would  not  suffer  them  to 
perceive.  Ambition  is  so  subtile  a  tempter,  and 
the  corruption  of  human  nature  so  susceptible  of 
the  temptation,  that  a  man  can  hardly  resist  it, 
be  he  never  so  much  forewarned  of  the  evil  conse 
quences  ;  much  less  if  he  find  not  only  the  con 
currence  of  the  present,  but  the  approbation  too 
of  following  ages,  which  have  the  libertjr  to  judge 
more  freely.  The  mischief  of  tyranny  is  too  great 
even  in  the  shortest  time  that  it  can  continue;  it 
is  endless  and  insupportable,  if  the  example  be 
to  reign  too  ;  and  if  a  Lambert  must  be  invited  to 
follow  the  steps  of  a  Cromwell,  as  well  by  the 
voice  of  honour,  as  by  the  sight  of  power  and 
riches.  Though  it  may  seem  to  some  fantasti 
cally,  yet  was  it  wisely,  done  of  the  Syracusans, 
to  implead  with  the  forms  of  their  ordinary  jus 
tice,  to  condemn  and  destroy,  even  the  statues 
of  all  their  tyrants  :  if  it  were  possible  to  cut  them 
out  of  all  history,  and  to  extinguish  their  very 
names,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done; 
but,  since  they  have  left  behind  them  too  deep 
wounds  to  be  ever  closed  up  without  a  scar,  at 
least  let  us  set  such  a  mark  upon  their  memory', 
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How  hasrit  snatch'd  our  flocks  and  herds  away! 
And  made  even  of  our  sons  a  prey ! 

What  croaking  sects  and  vermin  has  it  sent, 
The  restless  nation  to  torment ! 
What  greedy  troops,  what  armed  power 
Of  flies  and  locusts,  to  devour 
The  land,  which  every  where  they  fill ! 

Nor  fly  they,  Lord !  away  j  no,  they  devout 
it  still. 

Come  the  eleventh  plague,  rather  than  this 

should  be ; 
Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea. 

Come  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down; 
Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  own. 
Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 
Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane: 
In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore, 

We  griev'd,  we  sigh'd,  we  wept;  we  never 
blush'd  before. 

If  by  our  sins  the  divine  justice  be 

Call'd  to  this  last  extremity; 
Let  some  denouncing  Jonas  fifrst  be  sent, 

To  try,  if  England  can  repent. 

Methinks,  at  least,  some  prodigy, 
Some  dreadful  comet  from  on  high, 

Should  terribly  forewarn  the  Earth, 
As  of  good  princes  death,  so  of  a  tyrant's  birth.*4 

Here,  the  spirit  of  verse  beginning  a  little  to 
fail,  I  stopt:  and  his  highness,  smiling,  said, 
"  I  was  glad  to  see  you  engaged  in  the  enclosure 
of  metre;  for,  if  you  had  staid  in  the  open  plain 
of  declaiming  against  the  word  tyrant,  I  must 
have  had  patience  for  half  a  dozen  hours,  till 
you  had  tired  yourself  as  well  as  me.  But  prajr, 
countryman,  to  avoid  this  sciomacy,  or  imagi 
nary  combat  with  words,  let  me  know,  sir,  what 
you  mean  by  the  name  of  tyrant,  for  I  remember 
that,  among  your  ancient  authors,  not  only  all 
kings,  but  even  Jupiter  himsalf  (your  juvant 
pater)  is  so  termed ;  and  perhaps,  as  it  was  used 
formerly  in  a  good  sense,  so  we  shall  find  it, 
upon  better  consideration,  to  be  still  a  good  thing 
for  the  benefit  and  peace  of  mankind ;  at  least,  it 
will  appear  whether  your  interpretation  of  it  may 
be  justly  applied  to  the  person,  who  is  now  the 
subject  of  our  discourse." 

"  I  call  him  (said  I)  a  tyrant,  who  either  in 
trudes  himself  forcibly  into  the  govercment  of 
his  fellow-citizens  without  any  legal  authority 
over  them  j  or  who,  having  a  just  title  to  the  go 
vernment  of  a  people,  abuses  it  to  the  destruction 
or  tormenting  of  them.  So  that  all  tyrants  are 
at  the  same  time  usurpers,  either  of  the  whole, 
or  at  least  of  a  part,  of  that  power  which  they 
assume  to  themselves  ;  and  no  less  are  they  to  be 
accounted  rebels,  since  no  man  can  usurp  au 
thority  over  others,  but  by  rebelling  against  them 
who  had  it  before,  or  at  least  against  those  laws 
which  were  his  superiors :  and  in  all  these  senses 
no  history  can  afford  us  a  more  evident  example 
of  tyranny,  or  more  out  of  all  possibility  of  excuse 
or  palliation,  than  that  of  the  person  whom  you 
are  pleased  to  defend ;  whether  we  consider  hi* 
reiterated  rebellions  against  all  his  superiors,  or 
his  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  to  himself, 
or  his  tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  it :  and,  if  law- 


"ttiat  men  of  the  same  wicked  inclinations  may  te 
ho  less  affrighted  with  their  lasting  ignominy, 
than  enticed  by  their  momentary  glories.  And, 
that  your  highness  may  perceive,  that  I  speak 
not  all  this  out  of  any  private  animosity  against 
the  person  of  the  late  protector,  I  assure  you, 
upon  my  faith,  that  I  bear  no  more  hatred  to  his 
name,  than  1  do  to  that  of  Marius  or  Sylla,  who 
never  did  me,  or  any  friend  of  mine,  the  least 
injury;"  and  with  that,  transported  by  a  holy 
fury,  I  fell  into  this  sudden  rapture : 

Curst  be  the  man  (what  do  I  wish  ?  as  though 

The  wretch  already  were  not  so  ; 
But  curst  on  let  him  be)  who  thinks  it  brave 

And  great,  his  countrey  *  to  enslave  9 

Who  seeks  to  overpoise  alone 

The  balance  of  a  nation; 

Against  the  whole  but  naked  state, 
Who  in  his  own  light  scale  makes  up  with  arms 
the  weight : 

•Who  of  his  nation  loves  to  be  the  first, 
Though  at  the  rate  of  being  worst ; 

Who  would  be  rather  a  great  monster,  than 
A  well-proportion'd  man. 
The  son  of  Earth  with  hundred  hand 
Upon  his  three-pil'd  mountain  stands, 
Till  thunder  strikes  him  from  the  sky ; 

The  son  of  Earth  again  in  his  Earth's  womb 
does  lie. 

What  blood,  confusioYi,  ruin,  to  obtain 
A  short  and  miserable  reign  ! 

In  what  oblique  and  humble  creeping  wise 
Does  the  mischievous  serpent  rise  ! 
But  even  his  forked  tongue  strikes  dead: 
When  he  has  rear'd  up  his  wicked  head, 
He  murders  with  his  mortal  frown ; 

A  basilisk  he  grows,  if  once  he  get  a  crown. 

But  no  guards  can  oppose  assaulting  fears, 

Or  undermining  tears, 

No  more  than  doors  or  close-drawn  curtains 
keep 

The  swarming  dreams  out,  when  we  sleep. 

That  bloody  conscience,  too,  of  his 

(For,  oh,  a  rebel  red-coat 'tis) 

Does  here  his  early  Hell  begin, 
He  sees  his  slaves  without,  his   tyrant  feels 
within. 

Let,  gracious  God !  let  never  more  thine  hand 
Lift  up  this  rod  against  our  land ! 

A  tyrant  is  a  rod,  and  serpent  too, 

And  brings  worse  plagues  than  Egypt  knew. 
What  rivers  stain'd  with  blood  have  been  ! 
WThat  storm  and  hail-shot  have  we  seen ' 
What  sores  deform'd  the  ulcerous  state  ! 

What  darkness,  to  be  felt,  has  buried  us  of 
late ! 

*  Countrey.'}  This  word,rin  the  sense  ofpatria 
or  as  including  in  it  the  idea  of  a  civil  constitution, 
is  always  s.pelt  by  Mr.  Cowley,  I  observe,  with 
an  e  before  y, — countrey ; — in  the  sense  of  rus 
without  an  e,— country ;  and  this  distinction,  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity,  may  be  worth  preserving 
KURD. 
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ful  princes  have  been  esteemed  tyrants,  by  not 
containing  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  those 


serves,  no  doubt,  to  have  the  command  of  her 
(even  as  his  highness  had)  by  the  desire  of  the 

laws  which  have  been  left  them,  as  the  sphere  of  j  seamen  and  passengers  themselves.     And  do  but 
their  authority,  by  their  fore-fathers,  what  shall  }  Consider,  lastly,  (for  I  omit  a  multitude  of  weighty 


we  say  of  that  man,  who,  having  by  right  no 
power  at  all  in  this  nation,  could  not  content  him 
self  with  that  which  had  satisfied  the  most  ambi 
tious  of  our  princes  ?  nay,  not  with  those  vastly 
extended  limits  of  sovereignty,  which  he  (dis 
daining  all  which  had  been  prescribed  and  obser 
ved  before)  was  pleased  (out  of  great  modesty) 
to  set  to  himself ;  not  abstaining  from  rebellion 
and  usurpation  even  against  his  own  laws,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  nation  ? 

"  Hold,  friend,  (said  his  highness,  pulling  me 
by  my  arm)  for  I  see  your  zeal  is  transporting 
you  again ;  whether  the  protector  were  a  tyrant 
in  the  exorbitant  exercise  of  his  power,  we  shall 
«ee    anon;     it    is   requisite  to  examine,    first, 
whether  he  were  so  in  the  usurpation  of  it.     And 
I  say,  that  not  only  he,  but  no  man  else,  ever 
was,  or  can  be  so;    and  that  for  these i*easons. 
First,  because  all  power  belongs  only  to  God,  who 
is  the  source  and  fountain  of  it,  as  kings  are  of 
all  honours  in  their  dominions.     Princes  are  but 
his  viceroys  in  the  little  provinces  of  this  world  ; 
and  to  some  he  gives  their  places  for  a  few  years, 
to  some  for  their  lives,  and  to  others  (upon  ends 
or  deserts  best  known  to  himself,  or  merely  for 
his  undisputable  good  pleasure)  he   bestows,  as 
it  were,  leases  upon  them,  and  their  posterity, 
for  such  a  date  of  time  as  is  prefixed  in  that  pa 
tent  of  their  destiny,  which  is  not  legible  to  you 
men  below.      Neither  is  it  more  unlawful  for 
Oliver  to  succeed  Charles  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng 
land,  when  God  so  disposes  of  it,  than  it  had 
been  for  him  to  have  succeeded  the  lord  Strafford 
in  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  if  he  had  been  ap 
pointed  to  it  by  the  king  then  reigning.     Men 
are  in  both  the  cases  obliged  to  obey  him  whom 
they  see  actually  invested  with  the  authority,  by 
that  sovereign   from  whom  he  ought  to  derive  it, 
without  disputing  or  examining  the  causes,  either 
of  the  removal  of  the  one,  or  the  preferment  of 
the  other.     Secondly,  because  all  power  is  at 
tained,  either  by  the  election  and  consent  of  the 
people  (and  that  takes  away  your  objection  of 
forcible  intrusion);  or  else  by  a  conquest  of  them 
(and  that   gives  such  a  legal  authorit y  as  you 
mention  to  be   wanting  in  the  usurpation  of  a 
tyrant) ;  so  that  either  this  title  is  right,  and  then 
there  are  HO  usurpers,  or  else  it  is  a  wrong  one. 
and  then  there  are  none   else  but  usurpers,  if 
you  examine  the  original  pi*etences  of  the  princes 
of  the  world.   Thirdly,  (which,  quitting  the  dis 
pute  in  general,  is  a  particular  justification  of  his 
highness)  the  government  of  England  was  totally 
broken   and  dissolved,  and  extinguished  by  the 
confusions  of  a  civil  war;  so  that  his  highness 
could  not  be  accused  to  have  possessed  himself 
violently  of  the  ancient  building  of  the  common 
wealth,  but   to   have  prudently   and  peaceably 
built  up  a  new  one  out  of  the  ruins  and  ashes  of 


the  former ;  and  he,  who  after  a  deplorable  ship 
wreck,  can  with  extraordinary  industry  gather 
together  the  dispersed  and  broken  planks  and 
pieces  of  it,  and  with  no  less  wonderful  art  and 
felicity  so  rejoin  them,  as  to  make  a  new  vessel 
inoi-e  tight  and  beautiful  than  the  old  one,  de- 


things,  that  might  be  spoken  upon  this  noble  ar 
gument)  do  but  consider  seriously  and  imparti 
ally  with  yourself,  what  admirable  parts  of  wit 
and  prudence,  what  indefatigable  diligence  and 
invincible  courage,  must  of  necessity  have  con 
curred  in  the  person  of  that  man,  who,  from  so 
contemptible  beginnings  (as  I  observed  before) 
and  through  so  many  thousand  difficulties,  was 
able  not  only  to  make  himself  the  greatest  and 
most  absolute  monarch  of  this  nation,  but  to  add 
to  it  the  entire  conquest  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
(which  the  whole  force  of  the  world,  joined  with 
the  Roman  virtue,  could  never  attain  to) ;  and 
to  crown  all  this  with  illustrious  and  heroical 
undertakings  and  successes  upon  all  our  foreign 
enemies:  do  but  (I  say  again)  consider  this,  and 
you  will  confess,  that  his  prodigious  merits  were 
a  better  title  to  imperial  dignity,  than  the  blood 
of  an  hundred  royal  progenitors ;  and  will  rather 
lament  that  he  lived  not  to  overcome  more  nations 
than  envy  him  the  conquest  and  dominion  of 
these." 

"  Whoever  you  are, "said  I,  (my  indignation 
making  me  somewhat  bolder)  "  your  discourse,, 
methinks,  becomes  as  little  the  person  of  a  tutelar 
angel,  as  Cromwell's  actions  did  that  of  a  protec 
tor.     It  is  upon  these  principles,  that  all  the  great 
crimes  of  the  world  have  been  committed,  and 
most  particularly  those  which  I  have  had  the  mis 
fortune  to  see  in  my  own  time,  and  in  my  own 
country.     If  these  be  to  be  allowed,  we  must 
break  up  human  society,  retire  into  the  woods, 
and  equally  there  stand  upon  our  guards  against 
our  brethren  mankind,  and  our  rebels  the  wild 
beasts.     For,  if  there  can  be  no  usurpation  upon 
the  rights  of  a  whole  nation,  there  can  be  none 
most  certainly  upon  those  of  a  private  person ; 
and,  if  the  robbers  of  countries  be  God's  vicege 
rents,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  thieves  and  ban- 
ditos,  and  murderers,  are  his  under- officers.     It 
is  true  which  you  say,  that  God  is  the  source  and 
fountain  of  all  power ;  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
he  is  the  creator  of  sei-pents,  as  well  as  angels  ; 
nor  does  his  goodness  fail  of  its  ends,  even  in  the 
malice  of  his  own  creatures.     What  power  he 
suffers  the  Devil  to  exercise  in  this  world,  is  too 
apparent  by  our   daily  experience;  and  by  no 
thing  more  than  the   late  monstrous  iniquities 
which  you  dispute  for,  and  patronize  in  England: 
but  would  you  infer  from  thence,  that  the  power 
of  the  Devil  is  a  just  and  lawful  one;  and  that  all 
men  ought,  as  well  as  most  men  do,  obey  him  ? 
God  is  the  fountain  of  all  powers ;  but  some  flow 
from  the  right  hand  (as  it  were)  of  his  goodness, 
and  others  from  the.  left  hand  of  his  justice;   and 
the  world,  like  an  island  between  these  two  rivers, 
is  sometimes  refreshed  and  nourished  by  the  one 
and  sometimes  over-run  and  ruined  by  the  other  ; 
and  (to  continue  a  little  farther  the   allegory) 


we  are  never  overwhelmed  with  the  latter,  till, 
either  by  our  malice  or  negligence,  we  have 
stopped  and  dammed  up  the  former. 

"  But  to  come  a  little  closer  to  your  argument 
or  rather  the  image  of  an  argument,  your  simili 
tude.  If  Cromwell  had  come  to  command  in  Ire- 
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land,  in  the  place  of  the  late  lord  Stratford, 
should  have  yielded  obedience,  not  for  the  equi 
page,  and  the  strength,  and  the  guards  which  h< 
brought  with  him,  hut  for  the  commission  whicl 
he  should  first  have  showed  me  from  our  common 
sovereign  that  sent  him  ;  and,  if  he  could  hav 
done  that  from  God  Almighty,  I  would  have  obey 
ed  him  too  in  England ;  but  that  he  was  so  far 
from  being  able  to  do,  that,  on  the  contrary,  1 
read  nothmg  but  commands,  and  even  public 
proclamations,  from  God  Almighty,  not  to  admi 
him. 

"  Your  second  argument  is,  that  he  had  the 
same  right  for  his  authority,  that  is  the  foundation 
of  all  others,  even  the  right  of  conquest.  Are 
we  then  so  unhappy  as  to  be  conquered  by  the 
person  whom  we  hired  at  a  daily  rate,  like  a 
labourer,  to  conquer  others  for  us  ?  Did  we  fur 
nish  him  with  arms,  only  to  draw  and  try  upon 
•ur  enemies  (as  we,  it  seems,  falsely  thought 
them)  and  keep  them  for  ever  sheathed  in  the 
bowels  of  his  friends  ?  Did  we  fight  for  liberty 
against  our  prince,  that  we  might  become  slaves 
to  our  servant  ?  This  is  such  an  impudent  pre 
tence,  as  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  flatterers  for 
him  had  ever  the  face  to  mention.  Though  it 
•an  hardly  be  spoken  or  thought  of  without  pas 
sion,  yet  I  shall,  if  you  please,  argue  it  more 
calmly  than  the  case  deserves. 

'*  The  right,  certainly,  of  conquest  can  only  be 
exercised  upon  those  against  whom  the  war  is  de 
clared,  and  the  victory  obtained.  So  that  no 
whole  nation  can  be  said  to  be  conquered,  but  by 
foreign  force.  In  all  civil  wars,  men  are  so  far 
from  stating  the  quarrel  against  their  country, 
that  they  do  it  only  against  a  person  or  party, 
which  they  really  believe,  or  at  least  pretend,  to 
be  pernicious  to  it ;  neither  can  there  be  any 
just  cause  for  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the 
body,  but  when  it  is  done  for  the  preservation  and 
safety  of  the  whole.  It  is  our  country  that  raises 
men  in  the  quarrel,  our  country  that  arms,  our 
country  that  pays,  them,  our  country  that  autho 
rizes  the  undertaking,  and  by  that  distinguishes 
it  from  rapine  and  murder  ;  lastly  it  is  our  coun 
try  that  directs  and  commands  the  army,  and  is 
indeed  their  general.  So  that  to  say,  in  civil 
wars,  that  the  prevailing  party  conquers  their 
country,  is  to  say,  the  country  conquers  itself. 
And,  if  the  general  only  of  that  party  be  the  con- 
queror,  the  army,  by  which  he  is  made  so,  is 
no  less  conquered  than  the  army  which  is  beaten, 
and  have  as  little  reason  to  triumph  in  that  vic 
tory,  by  which  they  lose  both  their  honour  and 
liberty.  So  that,  if  Cromwell  conquered  any 
party,  it  was  only  that  against  which  he  was 
sent  -,  and  what  that  was  must  appear  by  his 
commission.  It  was  (says  that)  against  a  com 
pany  of  evil  counsellors,  and  disaffected  persons, 
who  kept  the  king  from  a  good  intelligence  and 
conjunction  with  his  people.  It  was  not  then 
against  the  people.  It  is  so  far  from  being  so, 
that  even  of  that  party  which  was  beaten,  the 
conquest  did  not  belong  to  Cromwell,  but  to  the 
parliament  which  employed  him  in  their  service, 
or  rather  indeed  to  the  king  and  parliament,  for 
whose  service  (if  there  had  been  any  faith  in 
men's  vows  and  protestations)  the  wars  were  un 
dertaken.  Merciful  God  !  did  the  right  of  this 


miserable  conquest  remain  then  in  his  majesty  > 
and  didst  thou  suffer  him  to  be  destroyed,  with 
more  barbarity  than  if  he  had  been  conquered 
even  by  savages  and  canibals  ?  Was  it  for  king' 
and  parliament  that  we  fought  ;  and  has  it  fared 
with  them  just  as  with  the  army  which  we  fought 
against,  the  one  part  being  slain,  and  the  other 
fled  ?  It  appears  therefore  plainly,  that  Cromwell 
was  not  a  conqueror,  but  a  thief  and  robber  of 
the  rights  of  the  king  and  parliament,  and  an 
usurper  upon  those  of  the  people.  I  do  not  here 
deny  conquest  to  be  sometimes  (though  it  be 
very  rarely)  a  true  title;  but  I  deny  this  to  be  a 
true  conquest.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  race  of  our 
princes  came  not  in  by  such  a  one.  One  nation 
may  conquer  another  sometimes  justly;  and  if 
it  be  unjustly,  yet  still  it  is  a  true  conquest,  and 
they  are  to  answer  for  the  injustice  only  to  God 
Almighty  (having  nothing  else  in  authority  above 
them)  and  not  as  particular  rebels  to  their  coun 
try,  which  is,  and  ought  always  to  be,  their  supe 
rior  and  their  lord.  If  perhaps  we  find  usurpa 
tion  instead  of  conquest  in  the  original  titles  of 
some  royal  families  abroad,  (as  no  doubt  there 
have  been  many  usurpers,  before  ours,  though 
none  in  so  impudent  and  execrable  a  manner) 
all  I  can  say  for  them  is,  that  their  title  was  very 
weak,  till,  by  length  of  time,  and  the  death  of  all 
juster  pretenders,  it  became  to  be  the  true,  be 
cause  it  was  the  only  one. 

"  Your  third  defence  of  his  highness  (as  your 
highness  pleases  to  call  him)  enters  in  most  sea 
sonably  after  his  pretence  of  conquest;  for  then 
a  man  may  say  any  thing.  The  government  was 
broken  ;  who  broke  it  ?  It  was  dissolved  ;  who 
dissolved  it  ?  It  was  extinguished  ;  who  was  it, 
bat  Cromwell,  who  not  only  put  out  the  light,  but 
?ast  away  even  the  very  snuff  of  it  ?  As  if  a  man 
should  murder  a  whole  family,  and  then  possess 
himself  of  the  house,  because  it  is  better  that  he, 
than  that;  only  rats,  should  live  there.  Jesus 
God  !  (said  I,  and  at  that  word  I  perceived  my 
pretended  angel  to  give  a  start  and  trembled,  but 
[  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  went  on)  this  were  a 
wicked  pretension,  even  though  the  whole  fa 
mily  were  destroyed ;  but  the  heirs  (blessed  be 
3od  ! )  are  yet  surviving,  and  likely  to  out-live 
all  heirs  of  their  dispossessors,  besides  their  infa 
my.  ETode,  caper,  vitem,  &c.  There  will 
>e  yet  wine  enough  left  for  the  sacrifice  of  those 
wild  beasts,  that  have  made  so  much  spoil  in  the 
aneyard.  But  did  Cromwell  think,  like  Nero, 
,o  set  the  city  on  lire,  only  that  he  might  have 
he  honour  of  being  founder  of  a  new  and  more 
)eautiful  one  ?  He  could  not  have  such  a  shadow 
)f  virtue  in  his  wickedness;  he  meant  only  to  rob 
nore  securely  and  more  richly  in  midst  of  the 
lombustion  ;  he  little  thought  then  that  he  should 
:ver  have  been  able  to  make  himself  master  of 
he  palace,  as  well  as  plunder  the  goods  of  the 
ommonwealth.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  public 
essel  (the  sovereign  of  the  seas)  in  as  desperate 
condition  as  his  own  little  canoe,  and  thought 
>nly,  with  some  scattered  planks  of  that  great 
hipwreck,  to  make  a  better  fisherboat  for  him- 
elf.  But  when  he  saw  that,  by  the  drowning  of 
he  master,  (whom  he  himself  treacherously 
nocked  on  the  head,  as  he  was  swimming  fur 
is  life)  by  the  flight  and  dispersion  of  other^, 
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and  cowardly  patience  of  the  remaining  com 
pany,  all  was  abandoned  to  his  pleasure  ;  with 
the  old  hulk,  and  new  mis-shapen  and  dis 
agreeing  pieces  of  his  own,  he  made  up,  with 
much  ado,  that  piratical  vessel  which  we  have 
seen  him  command,  and  which,  how  tight  indeed 
it  was,  may  best  be  judged  by  its  perpetual  leak 
ing. 

"First  then, (nrmch  more  wicked  than  those  fool 
ish  daughters  in  the  fable,  who  cut  their  old  father 
into  pieces,  in  hope  by  charms  and  witchcraft  to 
make  him  young  and  lusty  again)  this  man  en 
deavoured  to  destroy  the  building,  before  he 
could  imagine  in  what  manner,  with  what  mate 
rials,  by  what  workmen,  or  what  architect,  it 
was  to  be  rebuilt.  Secondly,  if  he  had  dreamt 
himself  to  be  able  to  revive  that  body  which  he 
liad  killed,  yet  it  had  been  but  the  insupportable 
insolence  of  an  ignorant  mountebank  j  and  third 
ly  (which  concerns  us  nearest),  that  very  new 
thing,  which  he  made  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
is  no  more  like  the  original,  either  for  beauty,  use, 
or  duration,  than  an  artificial  plant,  raised  by 
the  fire  of  a  chymist,  is  comparable  to  the  true 
and  natural  one  which  he  first  burnt,  that  out  of 
the  ashes  of  it  he  might  .produce  an  imperfect  si 
militude  of  his  own  making, 

"  Your  last  argument  is  such  (when  reduced  to 
syllogism,  that  the  major  proposition  of  it  would 
make  strange  work  in  the  world,  if  it  were  receiv 
ed  for  truth ;  to  wit,  that  he  who  has  the  best 
parts  in  a  nation,  has  the  right  of  being  king  over 
it.  We  had  enough  to  do  here  of  old  with  the 
contention  between  two  branches  of  the  same  fa 
mily  :  what  would  become  of  us,  when  every  man 
in  England  should  lay  his  claim  to  the  govern 
ment  ?  And  truly,  if  Cromwell  should  have  com 
menced  his  plea,  when  he  seems  to  have  begun 
his  ambition,  there  were  few  persons  besides,  that 
might  not  at  the  same  time  have  put  in  theirs  too. 
But  his  deserts,  1  suppose,  you  will  date  from  the 
same  term  that  I  do  his  great  demerits,  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  our  late  calamities  (for, 
as  for  his  private  faults  before,  I  can  only  wish, 
and  that  with  as  much  charity  to  him  as  to  the 
public  that  he  had  continued  in  them  till  hisdeath, 
rather  than  changed  them  for  those  of  his  latter 
days)  ;  and  therefore  we  must  begin  the  consi 
deration  of  his  greatness  from  the  unlucky  era 
of  our  own  misfortune  ;  which  puts  me  in  mind 
of  what  was  said  less  truly  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
Nostra  miscria  magnus  es.  But,  because 
the  general  ground  of  your  augmentation  con 
sists  in  this,  that  all  men  who  are  effecters  of  ex 
traordinary  mutations  in  the  world,  must  needs 
have  extraordinary  forces  of  nature,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  turn  about,  as  they  please, 
so  great  a  wheel ;  I  shall  speak  first  a  few  words 
upon  this  universal  proposition,  which  seems  so 
reasonable,  and  is  so  popular,  before  I  descend 
to  the  particular  examination  of  the  eminences 
of  that  person  which  is  in  question. 

"I  have  often  observed  (with  all  submission  and 
resignation  of  spirit  to  the  inscrutable  mysteries 
of  Eternal  Providence)  that  when  the  fulness  and 
maturity  of  lime  is  come,  that  produces  the  great 
confusions  and  changes  in  the  world,  it  usually 
pleases  God  to  make  it  appear,  by  the  manner 
•fthem,  that  they  are  not  the  effects  of  human 


Force  or  policy,  but  of  the  divine  justice  and  prl^ 
destination  ;  and,  though  we  see  a  man,  like  that 
which  we  call  Jack  of  the  clock-house,  striking, 
as  it  were,  the  hour  of  that  fulness  of  time,  yet 
our  reason  must  needs  be  convinced,  that  the 
hand  is  moved  by  some  secret,  and,  to  us  who 
stand  without,  invisible  direction.  And  the  stream 
of  the  current  is  then  so  violent,  that  the  strong 
est  men  in  the  world  cannot  draw  up  against  it; 
and  none  are  so  weak,  but  they  may  sail  down 
with  it.  These  are  the  spring-tides  of  public 
affairs,  which  we  see  often  happen,  but  seek  in 
vain  to  discover  any  certain  causes : 

— Omnia  fluminis 
Ritu  feruntur,  mine  medio  alveo 
Curn  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 
In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos, 
Stirpesque  raptas,  &  pecus  &,  domes 
Volventis  una,  non  sine  montium 
Clamore,  vicinseque  sylvsc  ; 

Cum  fera  diluvies  quietos 
Irritat  amnes.  Hor.  3  Carm.  xxbt. 

"And  one  manthen,by  maliciously  opening  all 
the  sluices  that  he  can  come  at,  can  never  be 
the  sole  author  of  all  this  (though  he  may  be  as 
guilty  as  if  really  he  were,  by  intending  and 
imagining  to  be  so)  ;  but  it  is  God  that  breaks 
up  the  flood-gates  of  so  general  a  deluge, 
and  all  the  art  then  and  industry  of  mankind 
is  not  sufficient  to  raise  up  dikes  and  ramparts 
against  it.  In  such  a  time  it  was  as  this,  that 
not  all  the  wisdom  and  power,  of  the  Roman  se 
nate,  nor  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  Cicero,  nor 
the  courage  and  virtue  of  Brutus,  was  able  to 
defend  their  country,  or  themselves,  against 
the  unexperienced  rashness  of  a  beardless  boy, 
and  the  loose  rage  of  a  voluptuous  madman. 
The  valour  and  prudent  counsels  on  the  one 
side  are  made  fruitless,  and  the  errors  and 
cowardice  on  the  other  harmless,  by  unexpect 
ed  accidents.  The  one  general  saves  his  life, 
and  gains  the  whole  world,  by  a  very  dream ; 
and  the  other  loses  both  at  once,  by  a.  little  mis 
take  of  the  shortness  of  his  sight.  And  though 
this  be  not  always  so,  for  we  see  that,  in  the 
translation  of  the  g^eat  monarchies  from  one  to 
another,  it  pleased  God  to  make  choice  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  nature,  as  Cyrus,  Alex 
ander,  Scipio,  and  his  contemporaries,  for  his 
-chief  instruments  and  actors  in  so  admirable 
a  work  (the  end  of  this  being,  not  only  to  de 
stroy  or  punish  one  nation,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  worst  of  mankind,  but  to  exalt  and 
bless  another,  which  is  only  to  be  effected  by 
great  and  virtuous  persons) ;  yet,  when  God 
only  intends  the  temporary  chastisement  of  a 
people,  he  does  not  raise  up  his  servant  Cyrus 
(as  he  himself  is  pleased  to  call  him),  or  an 
Alexander  (who  had  as  many  virtues  to  do 
good,  as  vices  to  do  harm) ;  but  he  makes 
the  Massanellos,  and  the  Johns  of  Leyden,  th« 
instruments  of  his  vengeance,  that  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  might  be  more  evident  by  the 
weakness  of  the  means  which  he  chooses  to  de 
monstrate  it.  He  did  not  assemble  the  ser 
pents  and  the  monsters  of  Africa,  to  correct 
the  pride  of  the  Egyptians  j  but  called  for  hi* 
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armies  of  locusts  out  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  formed 
new  ones  of  vermin  out  of  the  very  dust ;  and 
because  you  see  a  whole  country  destroyed  by 
these,  you  will  argue  from  thence  they  must 
needs  have  both  the  craft  of  foxes,  and  the  courage 
of  lions  ? 

"  It  is  easy  to  apply  this  general  observation  to 
the  particular  case  of  our  troubles  in  England  : 
and  that  they  seem  only  to  be  meant  for  a 
teiilporary  chastisement  of  our  sins,  and  not 
for  a  total  abolishment  of  the  old,  tmd  introduc 
tion  of  a  new  government,  appears  probable  to 
me  from  these  considerations,  as  far  as  we 
may  be  bold  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  will 
of  God  in  future  events.  First,  because  he 
has  suffered  nothing  to  settle  or  take  root  in 
the  place  of  that,  which  hath  been  so  un 
wisely  and  unjustly  removed,  that  none  of 
these  "untempered  mortars^can  hold  out  against 
the  next  blast  of  wind,  nor  any  stone  stick  to 
a  stone,  till  that  which  these  foolish  builders 
have  refused,  be  made  again  the  head  of  the 
corner.  For,  when  the  indisposed  and  lon;;;-tor- 
mented  commonwealth  has  wearied  and  spent 
itself  almost  to  nothing,  with  the  chargeable, 
various,  and  dangerous  experiments  of  several 
mounte-banks,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  it  will 
have  the  wit  at  last  to  send  for  a  true  physi 
cian,  especially  when  it  sees  (which  is  the  se 
cond  consideration)  most  evidently  (as  it  now 
begins  to  do,  and  will  do  every  day  more  and 
more,  and  might  have  done  perfectly  long  since) 
that  no  usurpation  (under  what  name  or  pre 
text  soever)  can  be  kept  up  without  open  force, 
nor  force  without  the  continuance  of  those  op 
pressions  upon  the  people,  which  will  at  last 
tire  out  their  patience,  though  it  be  great  even 
to  stupidity.  They  cannot  be  so  dull  (when  po 
verty  and  hunger  begins  to  wet  their  under 
standing)  as  not  to  find  out  this  no  extraor 
dinary  mystery,  that  it  is  madness  in  a  na 
tion  to  pay  three  millions  a  year  for  the 
maintaining  of  their  servitude  under  tyrants, 
when  they  might  live  free  for  nothing  under 
their  princes.  This,  I  say,  will  not  always  lie 
hid,  even  to  the  slowest  capacities;  and  the 
next  truth  they  will  discover  afterwards  is, 
that  a  whole  people  can  never  have  the  will, 
without  having  at  the  same  time  the  power, 
to  redeem  themselves.  Thirdly,  it  does  not 
lo uk  (me  thinks)  as  if  God  had  forsaken  the 
family  of  that  man,  from  whom  he  has  raised 
up  five  children,  of  as  eminent  virtue,  and  all 
other  commendable  qualities,  as  ever  lived 
perhaps  (for  so  many  together,  and  so  young) 
in  any  other  family  in  the  whole  world.  Es 
pecially,  if  we  add  hereto  this  consideration, 
that  by  protecting  and  preserving  some  of 
them  already  through  as  great  dangers  as  ever 
were  past  with  safety,  either  by  prince  or 
private  person,  he  has  given  them  already 
(as  we  may  reasonably  hope  it  to  be  meant) 
a  promise  and  earnest  of  his  future  favours. 
And  lastly  (to  return  closely  to  the  discourse 
from  which  I  have  a  little  digressed)  because 
I  see  nothing  of  those  excellent  parts  of  na 
ture,  and  mixture  of  merit  with  their  vices,  in 
the  late  disturbers  of  our  peace  and  happi 
ness,  that  uses  to  be  found  in  the  persons  of 


those  wh#-are  born  for  the  erection  of  new  em 
pires. 

"  And,  I  confess,  I  find  nothing  of  that  kind, 
no  not  any  shadow  (taking  away  the  false 
light  of  some  prosperity)  in  the  man  whom 
you  extol  for  the  first  example  of  it.  And 
certainly,  all  virtues  being  rightly  divided  into 
moral  and  intellectual,  1  know  not  how  we  can 
better  judge  of  the  former,  than  by  men's  ac 
tions  ;  or  of  the  latter  than  by  their  writings 
or  speeches.  As  for  these  latter  (which  are 
least  in  merit,  or  rather  which  are  only  the 
instruments  of  mischief,  where  the  other  are 
wanting)  I  think  you  can  hardly  pick  out  the 
name  of  a  man  who  ever  was  called  great, 
besides  him  we  are  now  speaking  of,  who  never 
left  the  memory  behind  him  of  one  wise  or 
\vitty  apophthegm  even  amongst  his  domestic 
servants  or  greatest  flatterers.  That  little  in 
print,  which  remains  upon  a  sad  record  for 
him,  is  such,  as  a  satire  against  him  would 
not  have  made  him  say,  for  fear  of  trans 
gressing  too  much  the  rules  of  probability. 
I  know  not  what  you  can  produce  for  the  jus 
tification  of  his  parts  in  this  kind,  but  his 
having  been  able  to  .deceive  so  many  parti 
cular  persons,  and  so  many  whole  parties  j 
which  if  you  please  to  take  notice  of  for  the 
advantage  of  his  intellectuals,  I  desjre  you 
to  allow  me  the  liberty  to  do  so  too  when  I 
am  to  speak  of  his  morals.  The  truth  of 
the  thing  is  this,  that  if  craft  be  wisdom,  and 
dissimulation  wit,  (assisted  both  and  improved 
with  hypocrisies  and  perjuries)  I  must  not 
deny  him  to  have  been  singular  in  both  ;  but 
so  gross  was  the  manner  in  which  he  made 
use  of  them,  that,  as  wise  men  ought  not  to 
have  believed  him  at  first,  so  no  man  was  fool 
enough  to  believe  him  at  last:  neither  did  any 
man  seem  to  do  it,  but  those  who,  thought 
they  gained  as  much  by  that  dissembling,  a* 
he  did  by  his.  His  very  actings  of  godliness 
grew  at  last  as  ridiculous,  as  if  a  player  by  put 
ting  on  a  gown,  should  think  he  represented 
excellently  a  woman,  though  his  beard  at  the 
same  time  were  seen  by  all  the  spectators.  If 
you  ask  me,  why  they  did  not  hiss,  and  ex 
plode  him  off  the  stage;  lean  only  answer,  that 
they  durst  not  do  so,  because  the  actors  and  the 
door-keepers  were  too  strong  for  the  company. 
I  must  confess  that  by  these  arts  (how  grossly 
soever  managed,  as  by  hypocritical  praying  and 
silly  preaching,  by  unmanly  tears  and  whin- 
ings,  by  falsehoods,  and  perjuries  even  diaboli 
cal)  he  had  at  first  the  good-fortune  (as  men 
call  it,  that  is,  the  ill-fortune)  to  attain  his 
ends ;  but  it  was  because  his  ends  were  so 
unreasonable,  that  no  human  reason  could  fore 
see  them;  which  made  them,  who  had  to  do 
with  him,  believe,  that  he  was  rather  a  well- 
meaning  and  deluded  bigot,  than  a  crafty  and 
malicious  impostor :  that  these  arts  were 
helped  by  an  indefatigable  industry,  (as  you 
term  it)  I  am  so  far  from  doubting,  that  T  in 
tended  to  object  that  diligence,  as  the  worst  of  his 
crimes.  It  makes  me  almost  mad,  when  1  hear 
a  man  commended  for  his  diligence  in  wicked* 
ness.  If  I  were  his  son,  1  should  wish  to 
God  he  had  been  a  more  lazy  person,  and 
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he  might  have  found  him  sleeping  at  the  hours 
when  other  men  are  ordinarily  waking-,  rather 
than  waking  for  those  ends  of  his  when  other 
men  were^  ordinarily  asleep.  How  diligent  the 
wicked  are,  the  Scripture  often  tells  us,  "  Their 
feet  run  to  evil,  and  they  make  haste  to  shed 
innocent  blood,"  Isai.  lix.  7.  "  He  travels  with 
iniquity,"  Psal.  vii.  14.  "  Hedeviseth  mischief 
upon  his  bed,"  Psal.  xxxiv.  4.  "  They  search 
out  iniquity,  they  accomplish  a  diligent  search," 
Psal.  Ixiv.  6.  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  places. 
And  would  it  not  seem  ridiculous,  to  praise  a 
wolf  for  his  watchfulness,  and  for  his  inde 
fatigable  industry  in  ranging  all  night  about  the 
country,  whilst  the  sheep,  and  perhaps  the 
shepherd,  and  perhaps  the  very  dogs  too  are  all 
asleep ; 

The  chartreirx  wants  the  warning;  of  a  bell 
To  call  him  to  the  duties  of  his  cell  ; 
There  needs  no  noise  at  all  t'  awaken  sin, 
Th'  adulterer   and  the  thief  his   larum  has 
within. 

t{  And,  if  the  diligence  of  wicked  persons  be  so 
much  to  be  blamed,  as  that  it  is  only  an  em 
phasis  and  exaggeration  of  their  wickedness,  I 
see  not  how  their  courage  can  avoid  the  same 
censure.  If  the  undertaking  bold,  and  vast, 
and  unreasonable  designs  can  deserve  that  ho 
nourable  name,  I  am  sure,  Faux  and  his  fel 
low  gun-powder  friends,  will  have  cause  to 
pretend,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  at  least  the 
next  place  of  honour :  neither  can  1  doubt  but 
if  they  too  had  succeeded,  they  would  have 
found  their  applauders  and  admirers.  It  was 
bold  unquestionably  for  a  man  in  defiance  of 
all  human  and  divine  laws  (and  with  so  little 
probability  of  a  long  impunity)  so  publicly 
and  so  outrageously  to  murder  his  master  ; 
it  was  bold  with  so  much  insolence  and  affront 
to  expel  and  disperse  all  the  chief  partners 
of  his  guilt,  and  creators  of  his  power  ;  it  was 
bold  to  violate  so  openly  and  so  scornfully 
all  acts  and  constitutions  of  a  nation  and  af 
terwards  even  of  his  own  making  ;  it  was  bold 
to  assume  the  authority  of  calling,  and  bolder 
yet  of  breaking,  so  many  parliaments  :  it  was 
bold  to  trample  upon  the  patience  of  his  own 
and  provoke  that  of  all  neighbouring  countries; 
it  was  bold,  I  say,  above  all  boldnesses,  to  usurp 
this  tyranny  to  himself:  and  impudent  above 
all  impudences,  to  endeavour  to  transmit  it  to 
bis  posterity.  But.  all  this,  boldness  is  so  far 
from  being  a  sign  of  manly  courage,  (which 
dares  not  transgress  the  rules  of  any  other  vir 
tue)  that  it  is  only  a  demonstration  of  brutish 
madness  or  diabolical  possession.  In  both  which 
last  cases  there  used  frequent  examples  to  ap 
pear  of  such  extraordinary  force  as  may  justly 
seem  more  wonderful  ami  astonishing  than  the 
actions  of  Cromwell  ;  neither  is  it  stranger  to 
believe  that  a  whole  nation  should  r:ot  be  able 
to  govern  him  and  a  mad  army,  than  that  five 
or  six  men  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  bind  a 
distracted  girl.  There  is  no  man  ever  succeeds 
in  one  wickedness,  but  it  gives  him  the  boldness 
to  attempt  a  greater,  It  was  boldly  done  of  Nero 
to  kill  his  mother,  and  all  the  chief  nobility  of 


the  empire ;  it  was  boldly  done,  to  set  the  me 
tropolis  of  the  whole  world  on  fire,  and  undaunt 
edly  play  upon  his  harp  whilst  he  saw  it  burning; 
I  could  reckon  up  five  hundred  boldnesses  of  that 
great  person  (for  why  should  not  he,  too,  be  call 
ed  so  ?)  who  wanted,  whe'n  he  was  to  die,  that 
courage  which  could  hardly  have  failed  any  woman 
in  the  like  necessity. 

"It  would  look  (I  must  confess)  like  envy,or  too 
much  partiality,  if  I  should  say  that  personal 
kind  of  coura.ro  had  been  deficient  in  the  man  we 
speak  of ;  I  am  confident  it  was  not  :  "and  yet 
I  may  venture,  I  think,  to  affirm,  that  no  man 
ever  bore  the  honour  of  so  many  victories,  at  the 
rate  of  fewer  wounds  and  dangers  of  his  own  bod}-; 
and  though  his  valour  might  perhaps  have  given 
ajust  pretension  to  one  of  the  first  charges  in  an 
army,  it  could  not  certainly  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  a  title  to  the  command  of  three  nations. 

"What  then  shall  we  say?  that  he  did  all  this  by 
witchcraft  ?  He  did  so,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  a  sin  that  is  called  like  it  in  the  scriptures. 
But,  truly,  and  unpassionately  reflecting  upon 
the  advantages  of  his  person,  which  might  be 
thought  to  have  produced  those  of  his  fortune, 
I  can  espy  no  other  but  extraordinary  diligence 
and  infinite  dissimulation  ;  and  believe  he  was 
exalted  above  his  nation,  partly  by  his  own  faults, 
but  chiefly  for  ours. 

"We  have  brought  him  thus  briefly(not  through 
all  his  labyrinths)  to  the  supreme  usurped  autho 
rity  ;  and  because  you  cay  it  was  great  pity  he 
did  not  live  to  command  more  kingdoms,  be 
pleased  to  let  me  represent  to  you,  in  a  few  words, 
how  well  I  conceive  he  governed  these,  And  we 
will  divide  the  consideration  into  that  of  his  fo 
reign  and  domestic  actions.  The  first  of  his  fo 
reign,  was  a  peace  with  our  brethren  of  Holland 
(who  were  the  first  of  our  neighbours  that  God 
chastised  for  having  had  so  great  a  hand  in  the 
encouraging  and  abetting  our  troubles  at  home) : 
who  would  not  imagine  at  first  glimpse  tha^  this 
had  been  the  most  virtuous  and  laudable  deed, 
that  his  whole  life  could  have  made  any  parade 
of  ?  but  no  man  can  look  upon  all  the  circum 
stances,  without  perceiving,  that  it  was  purely 
the  sale  and  sacrificing  of  the  greatest  advan 
tages  that  this  country  could  ever  hope,  and  was 
ready  to  reap,  from  a  foreign  war,  to  the  private 
interests  of  his  covetousnrss  and  ambition,  and 
the  security  of  his  new  and  unsettled  usurpation. 
No  sooner  is  that  danger  past,  but  this  Beatus 
Pacificus  is  kindling  afire  in  the  northern  world, 
and  carrying  a  war  two  thousand  miles  off  west 
wards.  Two  millions  a  year  (besides  all  the  vails 
of  his  protectorship)  is  as  little  capable  to  suffice 
now  either  his  avarice  or  his  prodigality,  as 
the  two  hundred  pounds  were,  that  he  was 
horn  to.  He  must  have  his  prey  of  the  whole 
Indies  both  by  sea  and  land,  this  great  alliga 
tor.  To  satisfy  our  Anti-Solomon  (who  has 
made  silver  almost  as  rare  as  gold,  and  gold 
as  precious  stones  in  his  new  Jerusalem)  we 
must  go,  ten  thousand  of  his  slaves,  to  fetch  him 
riches  from  his  fantastical  Ophir.  And,  because 
his  flatterers  brag  of  him  as  the  most  fortunate 
prince  (the  Faustus,  as  well  as  Sylla,  of  our  na 
tion,  whom  God  never  forsook  in  any  of  his  un 
dertakings)  I  desire  them  to  consider,,  how, 
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since  the  English  name  was  ever  heard  of,  it  never 
received  so  great  and  so  infamous  a  blow  as  un 
der  the  imprudent  conduct  of  this  unlucky  Faus- 
tus ;  and  herein  let  me  admire  the  justice  of 
God  in  this  circumstance,  that  they  who  had 
enslaved  their  country  (though  a  great  army, 
which  I  wish  may  be  observed  by  ours  with  trem 
bling)  should  be  so  shamefully  defeated  by  the 
hands  of  forty  slaves.  It  was  very  ridiculous  to  see 
ho  w  prettily  they  endeavoured  to  hide  this  ignomi 
ny  under  the  great  na-me  of  the  Conquest  of  Ja 
maica;  as  if  a  defeated  army  should  have  the 
impudence  to  brag  afterwards  of  the  victory,  be 
cause,  though  they  had  fled  out  of  the  field  of 
battle,  yet  they  quartered  that  night  in  a  village 
of  the  enemy's.  The  war  with  Spain  was  a  ne 
cessary  consequence  of  this  folly;  and  how 
much  we  have  gotten  by  it  let  the  custom-house 
and  exchange  inform  you  ;  and,  if  he  please  to 
boast  of  the  taking  a  part  of  the  silver  fleet, 
(which  indeed  nobody  else  but  he,  who  was  the 
sole  gainer,  has  cause  to  do)  at  least,  let  him 
give  leave  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  (which  is  the 
only  loser)  to  complain  of  the  loss  of  twelve  hun 
dred  of  her  ships. 

"But  because  it  may  here  perhaps  be  answered, 
that  his  successes  nearer  home  have  extinguished 
the  disgrace  of  so  remote  miscarriages,  and  that 
Dunkirk  ought  more  to  be  remembered  for  his 
glory,  than  St.  Domingo  for  his  disadvantage; 
J  must  confess,  as  to  the  honour  of  the  English 
Courage,  that  they  were  not  wanting  upon  that 
occasion  (excepting  only  the  fault  of  serving  at 
least  indirectly  against  their  master)  to  the  up 
holding  of  the  renown  of  their  warlike  ancestors. 
But  for  his  particular  share  of  it,  who  sate  still 
at  home,  and  exposed  them  so  frankly  abroad,  I 
can  only  say,  that,  for  less  money  than  he  in  the 
short  time  of  his  reign  exacted  from  his  fellow- 
subjects,  some  of  our  former  princes  (with  the 
daily  hazard  of  their  own  persons)  have,  added 
to  the  dominion  of  England,  not  only  one  town, 
but  even  a  greater  kingdom  than  itself.  And 
this  being  all  considerable  as  concerning  his  en- 
terprizes  abroad,  let  us  examine  in  the  next 
place,  how  much  we  owe  him  for  his  justice  and 
good  government  at  home. 

"And,first,he  found  the  common  wealth  (as  they 
then  called  it)  in  a  ready  stock  of  about  800,000 
pounds ;  he  left  the  commonwealth  (as  he  had 
the  impudent  raillery  still  to  call  it)  some  two 
millions  and  an  half  in  debt.  He  found  our  trade 
very  much  decayed  indeed,  in  comparison  of  the 
golden  times  of  our  late  princes ;  he  left  it  as 
much  again  more  decayed  than  he  found  it : 
and  yet  not  only  no  prince  in  England,  but  no 
tyrant  in  the  world,  ever  sought  out  more  base  or 
infamous  means  to  raise  monies.  I  shall  only 
instance  in  one  that  he  put  in  practice,  and  ano 
ther  that  he  attempted,  but  was  frighted  from  the 
execution  (even  he)  by  the  infamy  of  it.  That 
which  he  put  in  practice  was  decimation  «  ;  which 
was  the  most  impudent  breach  of  all  public  faith 

2  By  decimation,  is  here  meant,  not  the  putting 
to  death  of  every  tenth  man  (which  is  the  usual 
sense  of  this  term),  but  the  levying  of  the  tenth 
penny  on  the  estates  of  the  Royalists'.  The  word 
|s  so  used  by  sir  John  Denham.  HURD. 


that  the  whole  nation  had  given,  and  all  private 
capitulations  which  himself  had  made,  as  the  na 
tion's  general  and  servant,  that  can  be  found  out 
(I  believe)  in  all  history,  from  any  of  the  most 
barbarous  generals  of  the  most  barbarous  people. 
Which,  because  it  has  been  most  excellently  and 
most  largely  laid  open  by  a  whole  book  written 
upon  that  subject,  I  shall  only  desire  you  here  to 
remember  the  thing  in  general,  and  to  be  pleased 
to  look  upon  that  author,  when  you  would  recol 
lect  all  the  particulars  and  circumstances  of  the 
iniquity.  The  other  design,  of  raising  a  present 
sum  of  money,  which  he  violently  pursued,  but, 
durst  not  put  in  execution,  was  by  the  calling  in 
and  establishment  of  the  Jews  at  London ;  from 
which  he  was  rebuked  by  the  universal  outcry  of 
the  divines,and  even  of  the  citizens  too,who  took  it 
ill,  that  a  considerable  number  at  least  amongst 
themselves  were  not  thought  Jews  enough  by 
their  own  Herod.  And  for  this  design,  they  say, 
he  invented  (oh  Antichrist  !  nov>j£ov  and  o  ITovJigo?  ! 
to  sell  St.  Paul's  to  them  for  a  synagogue,  if  their 
purses  and  devotions  could  have  reach'd  to  the 
purchase.  And  this  indeed,  if  he  had  done  only 
to  reward  that  nation,  which  had  given  the  first 
noble  example  of  crucifying  their  king,  it  might 
have  had  some  appearance  of  gratitude  :  but  he 
did  it  only  for  love  of  their  mammon  ;  and  would 
have  sold  afterwards  for  as  much  more  St.  Peter's 
(even  at  his  own  Westminster)  to  the  Turks  for  a 
mosquito.  Such  was  his  extraordinary  piety  to  God, 
that  he  desired  he  might  be  worshipped  in  all 
manners,  excepting  only  that  heathenish  way  of 
the  Common-prayer  book.  But  what  do  I  speak 
of  his  wicked  inventions  for  getting  money  ; 
when  every  penny,  that  for  almost  five  years  he 
took  every  day  from  every  man  living  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  as  much  robbery,  as 
if  it  had  been  taken  by  a  thief  upon  the  high 
ways  ?  Was  it  not  so  ?  or  can  any  man  think 
that  Cromwell,  with  the  assistance  of  his  forces 
and  moss-troopers,  had  more  right  to  the  com 
mand  of  all  men's  purses,  than  he  might  have 
had  to  any  one's  whom  he  had  met  and  been  too 
strong  for  upon  a  road  ?  And  yet,  when  this 
came,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Coney3,  to  be  disputed  by 
a  legal  trial,  he  (which  was  the  highest  act  of  ty 
ranny  that  ever  was  seen  in  England)  not  only 
discouraged  and  threatened,  but  violently  impri 
soned  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiff;  that  is,  he 
shut  up  the  law  itself  a  close  prisoner,  that  no 
man  might  have  relief  from,  or  access  to  it. 
And  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was 
done  by  those  men,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
so  bitterly  decried,  and  openly  opposed,  the  king's 
regular  and  formal  way  of  proceeding  in  the  trial 
of  a  little  ship-money. 

But,  though  we  lost  the  benefit  of  our  old 
courts  of  justice,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  set 
up  new  ones;  and  such  as  they  wei'e,  that  as  no 
virtuous  prince  before  would,  so  no  ill  one  durst, 
erect.  What,  have  we  lived  so  many  hundred 
years  under  such  a  form  of  justice  as  has  been, 
able  regularly  to  punish  all  men  that  offended 
against  it;  and  is  it  so  deficient  just  now,  that 
we  must  seek  out  new  waj's  how  to  proceed 

3  Which  the  reader  may  see  in  lord  Clarea- 
don,  llt  R.  vol.  Hi,  fol.  p.  £96.  KURD. 
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against  offenders?  The  reason,  which  can  only 
be  given  in  nature  for  a  necessity  of  this,  is,  be 
cause  those  things  are  now  made  crimes,  which 
were  never  esteemed  so  in  former  ages ;  and  there 
must  needs  be  a  new  court  set  up  to  punish  that, 
tvhich  all  the  old  ones  were  bound  to  protect  and 
reward.  But  I  am  so  far  from  declaiming  (as  you 
call  it)  against  these  wickednesses  (which  if  I 
should  undertake  to  do,  I  should  never  get  to  the 
peroration),  that  you  see  I  only  give  a  hint  of 
some  few,  and  pass  over  the  rest,  as  things  that 
are  too  many  to,  be  numbered,  and  must  only 
be  weighed  in  gross.  Let  any  man  show  me  (for, 
though  J  pretend  not  to  much  reading,  I  will 
defy  him  in  all  history)  let  any  man  show  me 
(I  say)  an  example  of  any  nation  in  the  world 
(though  much  greater  than  ours)  where  there 
have,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  been  made 
*o  many  prisoners,  only  out  of  the  endless  jea 
lousies  of  one  tyrant's  guilty  imagination.  I 
grant  you,  that  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  the  ac 
cursed  triumvirate  after  them,  put  more  people 
to  death ;  but  the  reason,  I  think,  pai'tly  was, 
because  in  those  times  that  had  a  mixture  of  some 
honour  with  their  madness,  they  thought  it  a 
more  civil  revenge  against  a  Roman,  to  take  away 
his  life,  than  to  take  away  his  liberty.  But  truly 
in  the  point  of  murder  too,  we  have  little  reason 
to  think  that  our  late  tyranny  has  been  deficient  to 
the  examples  that  have  ever  been  set  it  in  other 
countries.  Our  judges  and  our  courts  of  justice 
have  riot  been  idle :  and,  to  omit  the  whole  reign 
pf  our  late  king  (till  the  beginning  of  the  war), 
in  which  no  drop  of  blood  was  ever  drawn  but 
from  two  qr  three  ears,  I  think  the  longest 
time  of  our  worst  princes  scarce  saw  many 
more  executions,  than  the  short  one  of  our 
blest  reformer.  And  we  saw,  and  smelt  in  our 
Open  streets  (as  I  marked  tpt  you  at  first)  the 
broiling  of  human  bowels  as  a  burnt-offering  of  a 
iweet  savour  to  our  idol ;  hut  all  murdering,  and 
all  torturing  (though  after  the  subtilest  invention 
pf  his  predecessors  of  Sicily)  is  more  humane  and 
more  supportable,  than  his  selling  of  Christians, 
Englishmen,  gentlemen ;  his  selling  of  them  (oh 
monstrous!  oh  incredible)  tpbe  slaves  in  America. 
If  his  whole  life  could  be  reproached  with  no 
Other  action,  yet  this  alone  would  weigh  down  all 
the  multiplicity  of  crimes  in  any  of  our  tyrants  j 
and  I  dare  only  touch,  without  stopping  or  insist- 
iiig  upon,  so  insolent  and  so  execrable  a  cruelty, 
for  fear  of  falling  into  so  violent  (though  a  just) 
passion,  as  would  make  me  exceed  that  temper 
and  moderation,  which  1  resolve  to  observe  in 
this  discourse  with  you. 

"  These  are  great  calamities ;  but  even  these 
are  not  the  most  insupportable  that  we  have  en- 
cjured  ;  for  so  it  is,  that  the  scorn,  and  mockery, 
and  insul tings  of  an  enemy,  are  more  painful 
than  the  deepest  wounds  of  his,  serious  fury. 
This  man  was  wanton  a.nd  merry  (unwittily  and 
ungracefully  mejry)  with  our  sufferings:  he 
loved  to  say  and  do  senseless  and  fantastical 
things,  only  to  show  his  power  of  doing  or  saying 
any  thing  It  would  ill  befit  mine,  or  any  civil 
mouth,  to  repeat  those  words  which  he  spoke 
concerning  the  most  sacred  of  our  English  laws, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  Magna  Charta  4.  To 

*  In  the  cage  of  Coney,  before  mentioned. 


day,  you  should  see  him  ranting  so  wildly,  thai 
nobody  durst  come  near  him :  to  morrow,  flinging 
of  cushions,  and  playing  at  snowballs,  with  his 
servants'.  This  month,  he  assembles  a  parlia 
ment,  and  professes  himself  with  humble  tears 
to  be  only  their  servant  and  their  minister  j  the 
next  month,  he  swears  by  the  living  God,  that 
he  will  turn  them  out.  of  doors,  and  he  does  so, 
in  his  princely  way  of  threatening,  bidding  them, 
"  Turn  the  buckles  of  their  girdles  behind  them." 
The  representative  of  whoje,  nay  of  three  whole 
nations,  was  in  his  esteem  so  contemptible  a 
meeting,  that  he  thought  the  affronting  and  ex 
pelling  of  them  to  be  a  thing  of  so  little  conse 
quence,  as  not  to  deserve  that  he  should  advise 
with  any  mortal  man  about  it.  What  shall  we 
call  this?  boldness  or  brutishness  ?  rashness  or 
phrensy  ?  There  is  no  name  can  come  up  to  it  ; 
and  therefore  we  must  leave  it  without  one. 
Now  a  parliament  must  be  chosen  in  the  new 
manner,  next  time  in  the  old  form,  but  all  cash 
iered  still  after  the  newest  mode.  Now  he  will 
govern  by  major-generals,  now  by  one  house, 
now  by  another  house,  now  by  no  house  j  now 
the  freak  takes  him,  and  he  makes  severity  peer* 
of  the  land  at  one  clap  (extempore,  and  starts 
pede  in  uno)  j  and,  to  manifest  the  absolute 
power  of  the  potter,  lie  chooses  not  only  the 
worst  clay  he  could  find,  but  picks  up  even  the 
dirt  and  mire,  to  form  out  of  it  his  vessels  of 
honour.  It  was  said  anciently  of  Fortune,  that, 
when  she  had  a  mind  to  be  merry  and  to  divert 
herself,  she  was  wont  to  raise  up  such  kind  of 
people  to  the  highest  dignities,  This  son  of  For 
tune,  Cromwell,  (who  was  himself  one  of  the 
primest  of  her  jests)  found  out  the  true  haut  goust 
of  this  pleasure,  and  rejoiced  in  the  extravagance 
of  his  ways,  as  the  fullest  demonstration  of  his 
uncontroulable  sovereignty.  Good  God  !  What 
have  we  seep  ?  and  what  have  we  suffered  ?  what 
do  all  these  actions  signify  ?  what  do  they  say 
aloud  to  the  whole  nation,  but  this  (even  as 
plainly  as  if  it  were  proclaimed  by  heralds  through 
the  streets  of  London),  "  You  are  slaves  and; 
fools,  and  so  I  will  use  you!" 

"  These  are  briefly  a  part  of  those  merits  which 
you  lament  to  have  wanted  the  reward  of  more 
kingdoms,  and  suppose  that,  if  he  had  lived 
longer,  he  might  have  had  them:  which  I  amsQ 
far  from  concurring  to,  that  I  believe  his  season-,, 
able  dying  to  have  been  a  greater  good-fortune 
to  him,  than  all  the  victories  and  prosperities  of 
his  life.  .  For  he  seemed  evidently  (methinks)  to 
be  near  the  end  of  his  deceitful  glories;  his  own, 
army  grew  at  last  as  weary  of  him  as  the  rest  of 
the  people ;  and  I  never  passed  of  late  before  his 
palace  (his,  do  I  call  it?  I  ask  God  and  the  king 
pardon)  but  I  never  passed  of  late  before  White- 
hail,  without  reading  upon  the  gate  of  it,  "  Mene 
Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin  V  But  it  pleased  God 
to  take  him  frpm  the  ordinary  courts  pf  men,  and 
juries  of  his  peers,  to  his  own  high  court  of  justice; 
which  beirig  more  merciful  than  ours  below,  there 
is  a  little  room  yet  left  for  the  hope  of  his  friends, 
if  he  have  any  ;  though  the  outward  unrepentance 
of  his  death  afford  but  small  materials  for  the 
work  of  charity,  especially  if  he  designed  even, 
then  t9  entail  his  own  injustice  upon  bis  childreB, 
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Shd,  by  it,  inextricable  confusions  and  civil  wars 
upon  the  nation,  But  here  's  at  last  an  end  of 
him.  And  where  's  now  the  fruit  of.  all  that 
blood  and  calamity,  which  his  ambition  has  cost 
the  world  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Why,  his  son  (you  will 
say)  has  the  whole  crop  :  I  doubt,  he  will  find 
jt  quickly  blasted  ;  I  have  nothing:  to  say  against 
the  gentleman  6,  or  any  living'  of  his  family  ;  on 
the  contrary,  1  wish  him  better  fortune  than  to 
have  a  long  and  unquiet  possession  of  his  master's 
inheritance.  Whatsoever  I  have  spoken  against 
his  father,  is  that  which  I  should  have  thought 
(though  decency,  perhaps,  might  have  hindered 
me  from  saying  it)  even  against  mine  own,  if  I 
had  been  so  unhappy,  as  that  mine,  by  the  same 
ways,  should  have  left  me  three  kingdoms. ' ' 

Here  I  stopt;  and  my  pretended  protector, 
who,  I  expected,  would  "have  been  very  angry, 
fell  a  laughing;  it  seems  at  the  simplicity  of  my 
discourse,  fi-r  thus  he  replied;  "  You  seem  to 
pretend  extremely  to  the  old  obsolete  rules  of 
virtue  and  conscience,  which  makes  me  doubt 
very  much  whether  from  this  vast  prospect  of 
three  kingdoms  you  can  show  me  any  acres  of 
your  own.  But  these  are  so  far  from  making  you 
a  prince,  that  I  am  afraid  your  friends  will  never 
have  the  contentment  to  see  you  so  much  as  a 
justice  of  peace  in  your  own  country.  For  this, 
J  perceive,  which  you  call  virtue,  is  nothing  else 
but  either  the  frowardness  of  a  Cynic,  or  the 
laziness  of  an  Epicurean.  I  am  glad  you  allow 
me  at  least  artful  dissimulation  and  unweariec 
diligence  in  my  hero;  aad  I  assure  you,  that  he 
whose  life  is  constantly  drawn  by  those  two,  shal 
never  be  misled  out  of  the  way  of  greatness.  But 
I  see  you  are  a  pedant  and  Platonical  statesman 
a  theoretical  commonwealth's-man,  an  Utopian 
dreamer.  Was  ever  riches  gotten  by  your  golden 
mediocrities  ?  or  the  supreme  place  attained  to 
by  virtues  that  must  not  stir  out  of  the  middle  ? 
J3o  you  study  Aristotle's  politics,  and  wi-ite,  i 
you  please,  comments  upon  them  :  and  let  ano 
ther  but  practise  Machiavel :  and  let  us  see  then 
•which  of  you  two  will  come  to  the  greatest  prefer 
ment.  If  the  desire  of  rule  and  superiority  be  a 
virtue  (as  sure  I  am  it  is  more  imprinted  in 
human  nature  than  any  of  your  lethargical  morals 
and  what  is  the  virtue  of  any  creature,  but  th 
exercise  of  those  powers  and  inclinations  which 
God  has  infused  into  it !)  if  that  (I  say)  be  virtue 
we  ought  not  to  esteem  any  thing  vice,  which  i 
the  most  proper,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  attain 
jng  of  it: 

It  is  a  truth  so  certain,  and  so  clear, 

That  to  the  first-born  man  it  did  appear ; 

Did  not  the  mighty  heir,  the  noble  Cain, 

By  the  fresh  laws  of  Nature  taught,  disdain' 

That  (though  a  brother)  any  one  should  be 

A  greater  favourite,  to  God  than  he  ? 

lie  strook  him  down  ;  and  so  (said  he)  so  fell 

The  sheep,  which  thou  didst  sacrifice  so  well. 

Since  all  the  fullest  sheaves,  which  1  could  bring 

Since  all  were  blasted  in  the  offering, 

Lest  God  should  my  next  victim  too  despise, 

The  acceptable  priest  I  '11  sacrifice. 


ence,  coward  fears ;  for  the  first  blood  so  spilt, 
s  a  reward  he  the  first  city  built. 
Vas  a  beginning  generous  and  high, 
?it  for  a  grand-child  of  the  Deity, 
o  well  advanc'd,  'twas  pity  here  he  staid ! 

ne  step  of  glory  more  he  should  have  made, 
nd  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  greatness  gone  ; 

ad  Adam  too  been  kill'd,  he  might  have  reigrfd 
alone. 

ne  brother's  death,  what  do  I  mean  to  name, 

small  oblation  to  revenge  and  fame  ? 
"he  mighty  soul'd  Abimelec,  to  shew 
What  for  high  place  a  higher  spirit  can  do, 

hecatomb  almost  of  brethren  slew, 

nd  seventy  times  in  nearest  blood  he  dy'd 
To  make  it  hold)  his  royal  purple  pride. 
Vhy  do  I  name  the  lordly  creature  man  ? 
'he  weak,  the  mild,  the  coward  woman,  can, 
Vhen  to  a  crown  she  cuts  her  sacred  way, 
A.11  that  oppose  with  manlike  courage  slay. 

o  Athaliah,  when  she  saw  her  son, 

with  his  life  her  dearer  greatness,  gone, 
With  a  majestic  fury  slaughter'd  all 
Vhom  high-birth  might  to  high  pretences  calls 

ince  he  was  dead  who  all  her  power  sustain'd, 

lesolv'd  to  reign  alone ;  resolv'd,  and  i-eign'd. 

n  vain  her  sex,  in  vain  the  laws,  withstood, 

n  vain  the  sacred  plea  of  David's  blood  j 
A  noble  and  a  bold  contention,  she 

One  woman)  undertook  with  Destiny, 
She  to  pluck  down,  Destiny  to  uphold 

Oblig'd  by  holy  oracles  of  old) 

The  great  Jessrean  race  on  Judah's  throne  j 

Till  'twas  at  last  an  equal  wager  grown, 
Scarce  Fate,  with  much  ado,  the  better  got  by  one. 

Tell  me  not,  she  herself  at  last  was  slain  ; 

Did  she  not,  first  seven  years  (a  life-time,)  reign? 
Seven  royal  years  t'  a  public  spirit  will  seem 
More  than  the  private  life  of  a  Methusalem. 

Tis  godlike  to  be  great ;  and,  as  they  say, 
A  thousand  years  to  God  are  but  a  day, 
So  a  man,  when  once  a  crown  he  wears, 
The    coronation-day's    more    than  a  thousand 
years." 

He  would  have  gone  on,  I  perceived,  inhia 
blasphemies,  but  that  by  God's  grace  I  became 
so  bold,  as  thus  to  interrupt  him  :  "  I  understand 
now  perfectly  (which  I  guessed  at  lor.g  before) 
what  kind  of  angel  and  protector  you  are ;  and, 
though  your  style  in  verse  be  very  much  mended 
since  you  were  wont  to  deliver  oracles,  yet  your 
doctrine  is  much  worse  than  ever  you  had  former-* 
ly  (that  I  heard  of)  the  face  to  publish  ;  whether 
your  long  practice  with  mankind  has  increased 
and  improved  your  malice,  or  whether  you  thinly 
us  in  this  age  to  be  grown  so  impudently  wicked, 
that  there  needs  no  more  art  or  disguises  to  dravr 
us  to  your  party." 

"  My  dominion  (said  he  hastily,  and  with  a 
dreadful  furious  look)  is  so  great  in  this  world , 
and  I  am  so  powerful  a  monarch  of  it,  that  I  need 
not  be  ashamed  that  you  should  know  me ;  and, 


6  A  remarkable  testimony  to   the   blamelc 
Character  of  Richard  Cromwell, 


7  This  compliment  was  intended,  not  so  much 
to  the  foregoing,  as  to  the  following  verses  ;  of 
which  the  author  had  reason  to  be  proud,  but, 
as  being  delivered  in  his  own  person,  could  not  ft» 
properly  make  the  paneygric.  HURD, 
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that  you  may  see  I  know  you  too,  1  know  you  to 
be  an  obstinate  and  inveterate  malignant ;  and  fur 
that  reason  I  shall  take  you  along  with  me  to  the 
next  garrison  of  ours ;  from  whence  you  shall  go  to 
the  Tower,  and  from  thence  to  the  court  of  justice, 
and  from  thence  you  know  whither."  I  was  almost 
in  the  very  pounces  of  the  great  bird  of  prey  : 

When,  lo,  ere  the  last  words  were  fully  spoke, 
From  a  fair  cloud  which  rather  op'd  than  broke, 
A  flash  of  light,  rather  than  lightning,  came, 
So  swift,  and  yet  so  gentle,  was  the  flame. 
Upon  it  rode  (and,  in  his  full  career, 
Seem'd  to  my  eyes  no  sooner  there  than  here) 
The  comeliest  youth  of  all  th'  angelic  race ; 
Lovely  his  shape,  ineffable  his  face. 
The  frowns,  with  which  he  strook  the  trembling 

fiend, 

All  smiles  of  human  beauty  did  transcend  ; 
His  beams  of  locks  fell  part  dishevel  I'd  down, 
Part  upwards  curl'd,  and  form'd  a  natural  crown, 
Such  as  the  British  monarchs  us'd  to  wear; 
If  gold  might  be  compared  with  angels'  hair. 
His  coat  and  flowing  mantle  were  so  bright, 
They  seem'dboth  made  of  woven  silver  light : 


Across  his  breast  an  azure  ruban  went, 

At  which  a  medal  hung,  that  did  present, 

In  wondrous  living  figures,  to  the  sight, 

The  mystic  champion's,  and  old  dragon's  fight  •- 

And  from  his  mantle's  side  there  shone  afar, 

A  fix'd  and,  I  believe,  a  real  star. 

In  his  fair  hand  (what  need  was  there  of  more  ?} 

No  arms,  but  th'  English  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

Which  when  he  tow'rds  th'  affrighted  tyrant  bent, 

And  some  few  words  pronounc'd  (but  what  they 

meant, 

Or  were,  could  not,  alas  !  by  me  be  known. 
Only,  I  well  perceiv'd,  Jesus  was  one) 
He  trembled,  and  he  roar'd,  and  fled  away 
Mad  to  quit  thus  his  more  than  hop'd-for  prey. 
Such  rage  inflames  the  wolf's  wild  heart  and 

eyes 

(Robb'd,  as  he  thinks  unjustly,  of  his  prize) 
Whom  unawares  the  shepherd  spies,  and  draws 
The  bleating  lamb  from  out  his  ravenous  jaws : 
The  shepherd  fain  himself  would  he  assail, 
But  fear  above  his  hunger  does  prevail, 
He  knows  his  foe  too  strong,  and  must  be  gone  ; 
He  grins,  as  he  looks  back,  and  howls  as  he  goes 


SEVERAL   DISCOURSES, 

BY  WAY  OF  ESSAYS, 

IN 

VERSE  AND  PROSE. 


OF  LIBERTY. 

1  HE  liberty  of  a  people  consists  in  being  govern 
ed  by  laws  which  they  have  made  themselves, 
under  whatsoever  form  it  be  of  government :  the 
liberty  of  a  private  man,  in  being  master  of  his-- 
own  time  and  actions,  as  far  as  may  consist  with 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  country.  Of  this  latter 
only  we  are  here  to  discourse,  and  to  enquire 
what  estate  of  life  does  best  seat  us  in  the  posses 
sion  of  it.  This  liberty  of  our  own  actions,  is  such 
a  fundamental  privilege  of  human  nature,  that 
God  himself,notwithstanding  all  his  infinite  power 
and  right  over  us,  permits  us  to  enjoy  it,  and  that 


too  after  a  forfeiture  made  by  the  rebellion  of 
Adam.  He  takes  so  much  care  for  the  entire 
preservation  of  it,  to  us,  that  he  suffers  neither 
his  providence  nor  eternal  decree  to  break  or  in 
fringe  it.  Now  for  our  time,  the  same  God,  to 
whom  we  are  but  tenants  at  will  for  the  whole, 
requires  but  the  seventh  part  to  be  paid  to  him,  a* 
'a  small  quit-rent,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
title.  It  is  man  only  that  has  the  impudence  to 
demand  our  whole  time,  though  he  never  gave  it, 
nor  can  restore  it,  nor  is  able  to,  pay  any  consU 
derable  value  for  the  least  part  of  it.  This  birth 
right  of  mankind  above  all  other  creatures,  some 
are  forced  by  'hunger  to  sell,  like  Esau,  for  bread 
and  broth  :  but  the  greatest  part  of  men  make 
such  a  bargain  far  the  delivery-up  of  themselveS| 
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as  Thamar  did  with  Judah  ;  instead  of  a  kid,  the 
necessary  provisions  for  human  life,  they  are  con 
tented  to  do  it  for  rings  and  bracelets.  The  great 
dealers  in  this  world  may  be  divided  into  the  am 
bitious,  the  covetous,  and  the  voluptuous  ;  anc 
that  all  these  men  sell  themselves  to  be  slaves 
though  to  the  vulgar  it  may  seem  a  stoical  para 
dox,  will  appear  to  the  wise  so  plain  and  obvious 
that  they  will  scarce  think  it  deserves  the  labour 
of  argumentation. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  ambitious ;  and  those, 
both  in  their  progress  to  greatness,  and  after  the 
attaining  of  it.  There  is  nothing  truer  than  what 
Sallust 1  says,  Dominations  in  alios  servitium 
suum  mercedem  dant  ;  they  are  content  to  pay 
so  great  a  price,  as  their  own  servitude,  to  pur 
chase  the  domination  over  others.  The  first 
thing  they  must  resolve  to  sacrifice,  is  their  whole 
time ;  they  must  never  stop,  nor  ever  turn  aside 
whilst  they  are  in  the  race  of  glory,  no  not  like 
Atalanta  for  golden  apples.  Neither  indeed  can 
a  man  stop  himself  if  he  would  when  he  is  in  this 


Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habe- 
nasz. 

Pray,  let  us  but  consider  a  little,  what  means 
servile  things  men  do  for  this  imaginary  food. 
We  cannot  fetch  a  greater  example  of  it,  than 
from  the  chief  men  of  that  nation  which  boasted 
most  of  liberty.  To  what  pitiful  baseness  did 
the  noblest  Romans  submit  themselves,  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  pretorship,  or  the  consular  digni 
ty  !  They  put  on  the  habit  of  suppliants,  and  ran 
about  on  foot,  and  in  dirt,  through  all  the  tribes, 
to  beg  voices  ;  they  nattered  the  poorest  arti 
sans  ;  and  carried  a  nomenclator  with  them,  to 
whisper  in  their  ear  eveiy  man's  name,  lest  they 
should  mistake  it  in  their  salutations ;  they 
shook  the  hand  and  kissed  the  cheek  of  every 
popular  tradesman  ;  they  stood  all  day  at  every 
market  in  the  public  places,  to  show  and  ingrati 
ate  themselves  to  the  rout  •  they  employed  all 
their  friends  to  solicit  for  them;  they  kept  open 
tables  in  every  street ;  they  distributed  wine,and 
bread,  and  money,  even  to  the  vilest  of  the  peo 
ple.  En  Romanes  rerum  dominos  3  !  Behold 
the  masters  of  the  world  begging  from  door  to 
door  !  This  particular  humble  way  of  greatness 
is  now  out  of  fashion  ;  but  yet  every  ambitious 
person  is  still  in  some  sort  a  Roman  candidate. 
He  must  feast  and  bribe,  and  attend  and  flatter, 
and  adore  many  beasts,  though  not  the  beast 
with  many  heads.  Catiline, who  was  so  proud  that 
he  could  not  content  himself  with  a  less  power 
than  Sylla's,  was  yet  so  humble,  for  the  attaining 
of  it,  as  to  make  himself  the  most  contemptible  of 
all  servants;  to  be  a  public  bawd,  to  provide 
whores,and  something  worse  for  all  the  young  gen 
tlemen  of  Rome,  whose  hot  lusts  and  courages, 
and  heads,  he  thought  he  might  make  use  of. 
And  since  I  happen  here  to  propose  Catiline  for 
my  instance  (though  there  be  thousand  of  exam 
ples  for  the  same  thing)  give  me  leave  to  trau- 

1  Fragin.  ed.  Mattaire,  p.  116. 

2  Virg.  Georg.  i.  M4. 

3  Virg.  ^n.  i.  283. 


scribe  the  character  which  Cicero  4  gives  of  this 
noble  slave,  because  it  is  a  general  description  of 
all  ambitious  men,  and  which  Machiavel  perhaps 
would  say  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  their  life  and  ac 
tions  : 

"  This  man  (says  he,  as  most  of  yo\\  may  well 
remember)  had  many  artificial  touches  and 
strokes,  that  looked  like  the  beauty  of  great  vir 
tues  ;  his  intimate  conversation  was  with  the 
worst  of  men,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  be  an  ad 
mirer  and  lover  of  the  best ;  he  was  furnished  with 
all  the  nets  of  lust  and  luxmy,  and  yet  wanted  not 
the  arms  of  labour  and  industry  :  neither  do  I  be 
lieve  that  there  was  ever  any  monster  of  nature, 
composed  out  of  so  many  different  and  disagreeing 
parts.  Who  more  acceptable,  sometimes,  to  the 
most  honourable  persons :  who  more  a  favourite 
to  the  most  infamous  ?  who,  sometimes,appeared 
a  braver  champion  ;  who;  at  other  times,  a  bolder 
enemy  to  his  countrey  ?  who  more  dissolute  in 
his  pleasures  ?  who  more  patient  in  his  toils  ?  who 
more  rapacious  in  robbing  ?  who  more  profuse  in 
giving  ?  Above  all  things,  this  was  remarkable  and 
admirable  in  him,  the  arts  he  had  to  acquire  the 
good  opinion  and  kindness  of  all  sorts  of  men,  to 
retain  it  with  great  complaisance,  to  communicate 
all  things  to  them,  to  watch  and  serve  all  the  oc 
casions  of  their  fortune,  both  with  his  money,  and 
his  interest,  and  his  industry ;  and,  if  need  were, 
not  by  sticking  at  any  wickedness  whatsoever  that 
might  be  useful  to  them,  to  bend  and  turn  about 
his  own  nature  and  laveer  with  every  wind  :  to 
live  severely  with  the  melancholy,merrily  with  the 
pleasant,  gravely  with  the  aged,  wantonly  with 
the  young,  desperately  with  the  bold,  and  de- 
bauchedly  with  the  luxurious :  with  this  variety 
and  multiplicity  of  his  nature — as  he  had  made 
a  collection  of  friendships  with  all  the  most  wick 
ed  and  restless  of  all  nations  ;  so,  by  the  artificial 
simulation  of  some  virtues,  he  made  a  shift  to  en 
snare  some  honest  and  eminent  persons  into  his 
familiarity.  Neither  could  so  vast  a  design  as 
the  destruction  of  this  empire  have  been  under 
taken  by  him,  if  the  immanity  of  so  (tnany  viceg 
had  not  been  covered  and  disguised  by  the  ap 
pearances  of  some  excellent  qualities." 

I  see,  methinks,  the  character  of  an  Anti- 
Paul,  "  who  became  all  things  to  all  men,"  that 
he  might  destroy  all ;  who  only  wanted  the  as 
sistance  of  fortune,  to  have  been  as  great  as  his 
friend  Caesar  was  a  little  after  him.  And  the 
ways  of  Csesarto  compass  the  same  ends  (I  mean 
till  the  civil  war,  which  was  but  another  manner 
of  setting  his  countiy  on  fire)  were  not  unlike 
these,  though  he  used  afterwards  his  unjust  do- 
minion  with  more  moderation  than  I  think  the 
other  would  have  done.  Sallust  therefore,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  them  both,  and  with 
many  such  like  gentlemen  of  his  time,  says*, 
'  that  it  is  the  nature  of  ambition,  to  make  men 
yars  and  cheaters  ;  to  hide  the  truth  in  their 
>reasts,  and  show,  like  jugglers,  another  thing  in 
heir  mouths  :  to  cut  all  friendships  and  enmi- 
ies  to  the  measure  of  their  own  interest ;  and  to 
nake  a  good  countenance  without  the  help  of  a 
good  will."  And  can  there  be  freedom  with  this 
jerpetual  constraint  ?  what  is  it  but  a  kind  of 

4  Orat,  pro.  M.  Cselio.       s  De  Bell.  Catil.  c.  x. 
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rack,  that  forces  men  to  say  what  they  have  no 
mind  to  ! 

£  have  wondered  at  the  extravagant  and  bar 
barous  stratagem  of  Zopirus,  and  more  at  the 
praises  which  1  find  of  so  deformed  an  action  j 
who,  though  he  was  one  of  the  seven  grandees  of 
Persia,  and  the  son  of  Megabises,  who  had  freed 
before  his  country  from  an  ignoble  servitude,  slit 
his  own  nose  and  lips,  cut  off  his  own  ears,  scourg 
ed  and  wounded  his  whole  body,  that  he  might, 
under  pretence  of  having  been  mangled  so  inhu- 
Tnanly  by  Darius,  be  received  into  Babylon  (then 
besieged  by  the  Persians)  and  get  into  the  com 
mand  ofrt  by  the  recommendation  of  so  cruel  a 
sufferance,  and  their  hopes  of  his  endeavouring 
to  revenge  it.  It  is  great  pity  the  Babylonians 
suspected  not  his  falsehood,  that  they  might 
have  cut  off  his  hands  too,  and  whipt  him  back 
again.  But  the  design  succeeded  ;  he  betrayed 
the  city,  and  was  made  governor  of  it.  What 
brutish'  master  ever  punished  his  offending  slave 
with  so  little  mercy,as  ambition  did  this  Zopirus  ? 
and  yet  how  many  are  there  in  all  nations,  who 
imitate  him,  in  some  degree,  for  a  less  reward  ; 
who,  though  they  endure  not  so  much  corporal 
pain  for  a  small  preferment  or  some  honour  (as 
they  call  it),  yet  stick  not  to  commit  actions,  by 
which  they  are  more  shamefully  and  more  last 
ingly  stigmatised  !  But  you  may  say,  though 
these  be  the  most  ordinary  and  open  ways,  to 
greatness,  yet  there  are  narrow,  thorny,  and 
Jittle-trodden  paths  too,  through  which  some 
men  find  a  passage  by  virtuous  industry.  I 
grant,  sometimes  they  may ;  but  then  that  in 
dustry  must  be  such,as  cannot  consist  with  liber- 
'ty,  though  it  may  with  honesty. 

Thou  art  careful,  frugal,  painful  j  we  commend 
a  seivant  so,  but  not  a  friend. 

Well  then,  we  must  acknowledge  the  toil  and 
drudgery  which  we  are  forced  to  endure  in  this 
accent  j  but  we  are  epicures  and  lords  when  once 
we  are  gotten  up  into  the  high  places.  This  is 
but  a  short  apprenticeship,  after  which  we  are 
made  free  pf  a  royal  company.  If  we  fall  in  love 
with  any  beauteous  woman,  we  must  be  content, 
that  they  should  be  our  mistresses  whilst  we  woo 
them  :  as  soon  as  we  are  wedded  and  enjoy,  it  is 
we  shall  be  the  masters. 

I  am  willing  to  stick  to  this  similitude  in  the 
case  of  greatness :  we  enter  into  the  bonds  of  it,like 
those  of  matrimony  :  we  are  bewitched  with  the 
outward  and  painted  beauty,  and  take  it  for  bet 
ter  or  worse,  before  we  know  its  true  nature  and 
interior  inconveniences.  A  great  fortune  (says 
Seneca)  is  a  great  servitude  ;  but  many  are  of 
that  opinion  which  Brutus  imputes  (I  hope  mi- 
*tru1y6)  even  to  that  patron  of  liberty,  his  friend 
\2icero:  "  We  fear  (says  he  to  Attic  us)  death, 
pnd  banishment,  and  poverty,  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Cicero,  I  am  afraid,  thinks  these  to  be  the 
worst  of  evils  j  and,  if  he  have  but  some  persons, 
from  whom  he  can  obtain  what  he  has  a  mind  to, 
and  others  who  will  natter  and  worship  him,  seems 
to  be  well  enough  contented  with  an  honourable 
servitude,  if  any  thing  indeed  ought  to  be  called 
honourable  in  so  base  and  contumelious  a  condi- 

<* 

*  This  parenthesis  does  honour  to  the  writer's 

sense,  a*  well  as  candcur.    HURD. 


tion."  This  was  spoken  as  became  the  brarcst 
man  who  was  ever  born  in  the  bravest  common 
wealth.  But  with  us  generally,  no  condition 
passes  for  servitude,  that  is  accompanied  with 
*reat  riches,  with  honours,  and  with  the  service 
of  many  inferiors.  This  is  but  a  deception  of 
the  sight  through  a  false  medium;  for  if  a  groom 
serve  a  gentleman  in  his  chamber,  that  gentle 
man  a  lord,  and  that  lord  a  prince? ;  the  groom, 
the  gentleman,  and  the  lurd,  are  as  much  ser 
vants  one  as  the  other  ;  the  circumstantial  dif 
ference  of  the  one's  getting  only  his  bread  and 
wages,  the  second  a  plentiful,  and  the  third  a  su 
perfluous  estate,  is  no  more  intrinsical  to  this 
matter,  than  the  difference  between  a  plain,  a 
rich,  and  gaudy  livery.  I  do  not  say,  that  he 
who  sells  his  whole  time  and  his  own  will  for 
one  hundred  thousand  is  not  a  wiser  mer 
chant  than  he  who  does  it  fur  one  hundred 
pounds ;  but  I  will  swear  they  are  both  mer 
chants,  and  that  he  is  happier  than  both ,  who 
can  live  contentedly  without  selling  that  estate 
to  which  he  was  born.  But  this  dependancc 
upon  superiors  is  but  one  chain  of  the  lovers  of 
power; 

Amatorem  trecentas 
Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae  ?. 

Let  us  begin  with  him  by  break  of  day :  for  by 
that  time  he  is  besieged  by  two  or  three  hundred 
suitors ;  and  the  hall  and  antichambers  (all  the 
out-works)  possessed  by  the  enemy:  as  soon  as 
his  chamber  opens,  they  are  ready  to  break  into 
that,  or  to  corrupt  the  guards,  for  entrance. 
This  is  so  essential  a  part  of  greatness,  that 
whosoever  is  without  it,  looks  like  a  fallen  fa 
vourite,  like  a  person  disgraced,  and  condemned 
to  do  what  he  pleases  all  the  morning.  There 
are  some  who,  rather  than  want  this,  are  con 
tented  to  have  their  rooms  filled  up  every  day 
with  murmuring  and  cursing  creditors,  and  to 
charge  bravely  through  a  body  of  them  to  get  to 
their  coach.  Now  1  would  fain  know  which  is  the 
worst  duty,  that  of  any  one  particular  person 
who  waits  to  speak  with  the  great  man,  or  the 
great  man's,  who  waits  every  day  to  speak  with 
all  company. 

Aliena  negotia  centum 
Per  caput,  &  circa  saliunt  latus  8 — - 

a  hundred  businesses  of  other  men  (many  unjust, 
and  most  impertinent)  fly  continually  about  his 
head  and  ears,  and  strike  him  in  the  face  like 
Dorres.  Let  us  contemplate  him  a  little  at 
another  special  scene  of  glory,  and  that  is  his 
table.  Here  he  seems  to  be  the  lord  of  all  nature : 
the  earth  affords  him  her  best  metals  for  his 
dishes,  her  best  vegetables  and  animals  for  his 
food;  the  air  and  sea  supply  him  with  their 
choicest  birds  and  fishes ;  and  a  great  many  men, 
who  look  like  masters,  attend  upon  him ;  and 
yet,  when  all  this  is  done,  even  all  this  is  but 
table  d'kofte ;  it  is  crowded  with  people  for  whom 
he  cares  not,  with  many  parasites  and  some 
spies,  with  the  most  burthensome  sort  of  guests, 
the  endearourers  to  be  witty. 

7  Hor.  3  Od.  iv.  79. 
*  Hor,  2  Sat,  vi,  34. 
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But  every  body  pays  him  great  respect ;  every 
body  commends  his   meat,  that  is,  his  money ; 
every  body  admires  the  exquisite  dressing  and 
ordering  6f  it,  that  is,  his  clerk  of  the  kitchen, 
or  his  cook ;  every  body  loves  his    hospitality , 
that  is,  his  vanity.     But  I  desire  to  know  why 
the  honest  inn-keeper,    who  provides  a   public 
table  for  his  profit,  should  be  but  of  a  mean  pro 
fession  ;  and  he,  who  does  it  for  his   honour,  a 
munificent  prince.     You  will  say,  because  one 
sells,    and   the  other  gives:    nay,    both    sell, 
though  for  different  things;  the  one  for  plain 
money,  the  other  for  I  know  not  what  jewels, 
whose  value  is  in  custom  and  in  fancy.     If  then 
his  table  be  made  "  a  snare"    (as  the  Scripture? 
speaks)  "  to  his  liberty,"  where  can  he  hope  for 
freedom  ?    There  is  always,   and  every  where, 
some  restraint  upon  him.     He  is  guarded  with 
crowds,  and  shackled  with  formalities.     The  half 
hat,  the  whole  hat,  the   half  smile,  the  whole 
smile,  the  nod,  the  embrace,  the  positire  part 
ing  with  a  little  bow,  the  comparative  at  the  mid 
dle  of  the  room,  the  superlative  at  the  door ;  and 
if  the  person  be  pan  huper  sebastus,  there  is  a  hy- 
persuperlative  ceremony  then  of  conducting  him 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  or  to  the  very  gate  : 
as  if  there  were  such  rules  set  to  these  Leviathans, 
as  are  to  the  sea,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  further ».» 

Perditur  h®c  inter  misero  lux  ', 

Thus  wretchedly  the  precious  day  is  lost. 

How  many  impertinent  letters  and  visits  nv.st  he 
receive,  and  sometimes  answer  both  too  as  imperti 
nently!  He  never  sets  his  foot  beyond  his  threshold 
unless,  like  a  fimeral,he  have  a  train  to  follow  him; 
as  if,  like  the  dead  corpse,  he  could  not  stir,  till  the 
bearers  were  all  ready.     "  My  life  (says  Horace, 
speaking  to  one  of  these  magnificos)  is  a  great 
deal  more  easy  and  commodious  than  thine,  in 
that  I  can  go  into  the  market,  and  cheapen  what 
I  please,  without  being  wondered  at ;  and    take 
my  horse  and  ride  as  far  as  Tarentum,  without 
being  missed."     It  is  an  unpleasant  constraint  to 
be  always  under  the  sight  and  observation,  and 
censure,  of  others  ;  as  there  may  be  vanity  in  i 
so  methinks  there  should  be  vexation,  too,  of  spi 
rit  :  and  I  wonder  how  princes  can  endure  to  have 
two  or  three  hundred  men  stand  gazing  upon  them 
whilst  thev  are  at  dinner,  and  taking  notice  of 
every  bit  they  eat.     Nothing  seems  greater  and 
more  lordly  than  the  multitude  of  domestic  ser 
vants  ;  but  even  this  too,  if  weighed  seriously, 
is  a  piece  of  servitude ;  unless  you  will  be  a  ser 
vant  to  them  (as  many  men  are)  the  trouble 
and  care  of  yours  in  the  government  of  them  all,  is 
much  more  than  that  of  every  one  of  them  in  their 
observance  of  you.     I  take  the  profession  of  a 
school -master  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful,  and 
which  ought  to  be  of  the  most  honourable  in  a 
commonwealth ;  yet  certainly  all  his  fasces  and 
tyrannical  authority  over  so  many  boys  takes 
away  his  own  liberty  more  than  theirs. 

I  do  but  slightly  touch  upon  all  these  particu 
lars  of  the  slavery  of  greatness :  I  shake  but  a 
few  of  their  outward  chains  j  their  anger,  hatred, 


jealousy,  fear,  envy,  grief,'  arid  all  the  e t  ccctera. 
of  their  passions,  which  are  the  secret,  but  con 
stant,  tyrants  and  torturers  of  their  life,  I  omit 
here,  because,  though  they  be  symptoms  most 
frequent  and  violent  in  this  disease,  yet  they  are 
common  too  in  some  degree  to  the  epidemical 
disease  of  life  Itself. 

But  the  ambitious  man,  though  he  be  so  many 
ways  a  slave  ((t  toties  servus  ! )  yet  he  bears  it 
bravely  and  heroically  ;  he  struts  and  looks  big 
upon  the  stage ;  he  thinks  himself  a  real  prince 
in  his  masking-habit,  and  deceives  too  all  the 
foolish  part  of  his  spectators :  he  is  a  slave  in. 
satnrnalibus.  The  covetous  man  is  a  downright 
servant,  a  draught-horse  without  bells  or  fea>- 
:  ad  metMa  damnatus,  a  man  condemned 
to  work  in  mines,  which  is  the  lowest  and  hardest' 
condition  of  servitude  ;  and,  to  increase  his-  mi 
sery,  a  worker  there  for  he  knows  not  whom : 

He  heapetb  up  riches,  and  knows  not  who  shall 
enjoy  them3;"  it  is  only  sure,  that  he  himself 
neither  shall  nor  can  enjoy  them.  He  is  an  indi 
gent,  needy  slave  ;  he  will  hardly  allow  himself 
clothes  and  board-wages : 

Unciatim  vix  de  demenso  stio, 
Suum  defraudans  genium,  comparsit miser  * ; 


9  Ps.  Ixi*.  22. 

«  Hor.  2  Sat.  vi.  59. 


1  Jobxxxviii.  11. 


He  defrauds  not  only  other  men,  but  his  owu 
genius;  he  cheats  himself  for  money.  But  the 
servile  and  miserable  condition  of  this  wretch  is 
so  apparent,  that  1  leave  it,  as  evident  to  every 
man's  sight,  as  well  as  judgment. 

It  seems  a  more  difficult  work  to  prove  that 
the  voluptuous  man  too  is  but  a  servant :   what 
can  be  more  the  life  of  a  freeman,  or,  as  we  say 
ordinarily,  of  a  gentleman,  than  to  follow  nothing 
but  his  own  pleasures  ?  Why,  I  will  tell  you  who 
is  that  true  freeman,  and  that  true  gentleman  j 
not  he  who  blindly  follows  all  his  pleasures  (the 
very  name  otfolloiver  is  servile) ;  but  he  who  ra 
tionally  guides  them,  and  is  not  hindered   by- 
outward  impediments  in  the  conduct  and  enjoy 
ment  of  them.  If  I  want  skill  or  force  to  restrain 
the  beast  that  1  ride  upon,   though  I   bought  it, 
and  call  it  my  own,  yet  in  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
I  am  at  that  time  rather   his  man,  than  he  my 
horse.     The  voluptuous  men  (whom  we  have  fal 
len  upon)  may  be  divided,  I  think,  into  the  lust 
ful  and  luxurious-,  who  are  both  servants  of  the 
belly  ;  the  other,  whom  we  spoke  of  before,  the 
ambitious  and  the   covetous,  were  x«x<i  ^n^ay, 
evil  wild  beasts:    these    are  ys$-Eg»i;  «£ya'»  slovt 
bellies,  as  our  translation  renders  it,  but  the  word 
at  (which  is  a  fantastical  word,  with  two  di 
rectly  opposite  significations)  will  bear  as  well 
the  translation  of  quick  or  diligent  bellies j  and 
both  interpretations  may  be  applied  to  these  men. 
Metrodorus  said,    "  that  he   had    learnt  fa^Sas 
r£  xatpftrQcui  to  give  his  belly   just  thanks 
for  all  his  pleasures."     This,  by  the  calumniators 
of  Epicurus's  philosophy,  was  objected  as  one  of 
the  most  scandalous  of  all  their  sayings  ;  which, 
according  to  my  charitable  understanding,  may 
admit  a  very  virtuous  sense,  whi%h  is,  that  he 
thanked  his  own  belly  for  that  moderation,  in  the 

3  Ps.  xxxxix.  6. 

4  Phorm.  Act  I.  Se.  i.  ver.  43. 
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customary  appetites  of  it,  which  can  only  give 
man  liberty  and  happiness  in  this  world.  Le 
this  suffice  at  present  to  be  spoken  of  those  grea 
triumviri  of  the  world ;  the  covetous  man,  wh 
is  a  mean  villain,  like  Lepidus  ;  the  ambitiou 
who  is  a  brave  one,  like  Octavius ;  and  the  vo 
luptuous,  who  is  a  loose  and  debauched  one,  lik 
Mark  Antony : 

Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?  Sapiens,  sibique  impe 
riosus  5  : 

Not  Oenomaus  6,  who  commits  himself  wholl 
to  a  charioteer,  that  may  break  his  neck  ;  bu 
the  man, 

Who  governs  his  own  course  with  steady  hand 
Who  does  himself  with  sovereign  power  com 

mand; 

Whom  neither  death  nor  poverty  does  fright 
Who  stands  not  aukwardly  in  his  own  light 
Against  the  truth ;  who  can,  when  pleasure 

knock 

Loud  at  his  door,  keep  firm  the  bolt  and  lock 
Who  can,though  Honour  at  his  gate  should  stay 
In  all  her  masking  cloaths,  send  her  away, 
And  cry,  "  He  gone,  I  have  no  mind  to  play 

This,  I  confess,  is  a  freeman  :  but  it  may  be  said 
that  many  persons  are  so  shackled  by  their  for 
tune,  that  they  are  hindered  from  enjoymen 
of  that  manumission  which  they  have  obtainec 
from  virtue.  I  do  both  understand,  and  in  par 
fee!,  the  weight  of  this  objection  ;  all  I  can  ans 
wer  to  it  is,  that  we  must  get  as  much  liberty  a 
we  can,  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours,  and 
when  all  that  is  done,  be  contented  with  the 
length  of  that  line  which  is  allowed  us.  If  yoi 
ask  me,  in  what  condition  of  life  I  think  the 
most  allowed ;  I  should  pitch  upon  that  sort  o 
people,  whom  King  James  was  wont  to  call  the 
happiest  of  our  nation,  the  men  placed  in  the 
countiy  by  their  fortune  above  an  high  constable, 
and  yet  beneath  the  trouble  of  a  justice  of  peace  ; 
in  a  moderate  plenty,  without  any  just  argumeni 
for  the  desire  of  increasing  it  by  the  care  o1 
many  relations ;  and  with  so  much  knowledge  and 
love  of  piety  and  philosophy  (that  is,  of  the 
study  of  God's  laws,  and  of  his  creatures)  as  may 
afford  him  matter  eaough  never  to  be  idle, 
though  without  business ;  and  never  to  be  melan 
choly,  though  without  sin  or  vanity. 

I  shall  conclude  this  tedious  discourse  with  a 
prayer  of  mine  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  of  which, 
I  remember  no  other  part  j  and  (pour  faire 
bonne  bouche)  with  some  other  verses  upon  the 
same  subject : 

Magne   Deus,  quod    ad  has  vitae  brevis  attinet 

horas, 

Da  mihi,  da  panem  libertatemque,  ncc  ultra 
Sollicitas  effundo  preces  :  si  quid  datur  ultra, 
Accipiam  gratus  j  si  non,  contentus  abibo. 

For  the  fewftoxirs  of  life  allotted  me, 

Give  me  (great  God  !)  but  bread  and  liberty, 

5  For.  2  Sat.  vii.  83. 
€  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  7.  , 


I'll  beg  no  more  :  if  more  thou'rt  please  to  give, 
I'll  thankfully  that  overplus  receive : 
If  beyond  this  no  more  be  freely  sent, 
I'll  thank  for  this  and  go  away  content. 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  I.  Ep.  Ivi. 
Vota  tui  breviter,  &c. 

WELL  then,  sir,  you  shall  know  how  far  extend 
The  prayers  and  hopes  of  your  poetic  friend. 
He  does  not  palaces  nor  manors  crave, 
Would  be  no  lord,  but  less  a  lord  would  have  ; 
The  ground  he  holds,  if  he  his  own  can  call, 
He  quarrels  not  with  Heaven  because  'tis  small : 
Let  gay  and  toilsome  greatness  others  please, 
He  loves  of  homely  littleness  the  ease. 
Can  any  man  in  gilded  rooms  attend, 
And  his  dear  hours  in  humble  visits  spend, 
When  in  the  fresh  and  beauteous  fields  he  may 
With  various  healthful  pleasures  fill  the  day  ? 
If  there  be  man  (ye  gods  !)  I  ought  to  hate, 
Dependance  and  attendance  be  his  fate  : 
Still  let  him  busy  be,  and  in  a  crowd, 
And  very  much  a  slave,  and  very  proud  : 
Thus  he  perhaps  powerful  and  rich  may  grow  ; 
No  matter,  O  ye  gods  !  that  I'll  allow: 
But  let  him  peace  and  freedom  never  see ; 
Let  him  not  love  this  life,  who  loves  not  me  ! 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  II.  Ep.  liii. 
Vis  fieri  liber  ?  &c. 

WOULD  you  be  free  ?   'Tis  your  chief  wish  you 

say; 

Come  on ;  I'll  show  thee,  friend,  the  certain  way  ; 
If  to  no  feasts  abroad  thou  lov'st  to  go, 
While  bounteous  God  does  bread  at  home  bestow  ^ 
[f  thovi  the  goodness  of  thy  cloaths  dost  prize 
By  thine  own  use^  and  not  by  others'  eyes ; 
[f  (only  safe  from  weathers)  thou  canst  dwell 
[n  a  small  house,  but  a  convenient  shell  j 
:f  thou,  without  a  sigh,  or  golden  wish, 
Canst  look  upon  thy  beechen  bowl  and  dish  ; 
[f  in  thy  mind  such  power  and  greatness  be, 
The  Persian  king's  a  slave  compar'd  with  thee. 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  II.  Ep.  Ixviii. 
Quod  te  nomine  ?   &c. 

THAT  I  do  you  with  humble  bows  no  more, 
And  danger  of  my  naked  head,  adore ; 
'hat  I,  who  "  Lord  and  master,"  cry'd  erewhile, 
alute  you,  in  a  new  and  different  style, 
5y  your  own  name,  a  scandal  to  you  now  ; 
'hink  not  that  1  forget  myself  or  you  : 
iy  loss  of  all  things,  by  all  others  sought, 
"his  freedom,  and  the  freeman's  hat,  is  bought. 
L  lord  and  master  no  man  wants,  but  he 
Vho  o'er  himself  has  no  authority ; 
Vho  does  for  honours  and  for  riches  strive, 
And  follies,  without  which  lords  cannot  live, 
f  thou  from  fortune  dost  no  servant  crave, 
Relieve  it,  thou  no  master  need' st  to  have. 
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FREEDOM  with  Virtue  takes  her  seat  j 
Her  proper  place,  her  only  scene, 

Is  in  the  golden  mean, 

She  lives  not  with  the  poor  nor  with  the  great. 
The  wings  of  those  Necessity  has  dipt, 

And  they  're  in  Fortune's  bridewell  whipt 

To  the  laborious  task  of  bread ; 
These  are  by  various  tyrants  captive  led. 
Now  wild   Ambition  with  imperious  force 
Rides,  reins,  and  spurs,  them  like  th'   unruly 
horse ; 

And  servile  Avarice  yokes  them  now, 

Like  toilsome  oxen  to  the  plough ; 
And  sometimes  Lust,  like  the  misguided  light, 
Draws  them  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  night. 
If  any  few  among  the  great  there  be 

From  these  insulting  passions  free, 

Yet  we  ev'n  those,  too,  fetter'd  see 
By  custom,  business,crowds,  and  formal  decency; 
And,wheresoe'er  they  stay,  and  wheresoe'er  they 
go, 

Impertinences  round  them  flow : 

These  are  the  small  uneasy  things 

Which  about  greatness  still  are  found, 

And  rather  it  molest  than  wound : 
Like  gnats,  which  too  much  heat  of  summer 

brings ; 

But  cares  do  swarm  there,  too,  and  those  have 
As,  when  the  honey  aoes  too  open  lie,     [stings ; 

A  thousand  wasps  about  it  fly  : 
Nor  will  the  master  ev'n  to  share  admit ; 
The  master  stands  aloof,  and  dares  not  taste  of 
it. 

Tis  morning ;  well ;   I  fain  would  yet  sleep  on ; 

You  cannot  now  j  you  must  be  gone 

To  court,  or  to  the  noisy  hall : 
Besides,  the  rooms  without  are  crowded  all  • 

The  stream  of  business  does  begin, 
And  a  spring-tide  of  clients  is  come  in. 
Ah  cruel  guards,  which  this  poor  prisoner  keep  ! 

Will  they  not  suffer  him  to  sleep  ? 
Make  an  escape  j  out  at  the  postern  flee, 
And  get  some  blessed  hours  of  liberty  : 
With  a  few  friends,  and  a  few  dishes,  dine, 

And  much  of  mirth  and  moderate  wine. 
To  thy  bent  mind  some  relaxation  give, 
And  steal  one  day  out  of  thy  life  to  live. 
Oh  happy  man  (he  cries)  to  whom  kind  Heaven 

Has  such  a  freedom  always  given  ! 
Why,  mighty  madman,  what  should  hinder  thee 

From  being  every  day  as  free  ? 

In  all  the  free  born  nations  of  the  air, 

Never  did  bird  a  spirit  so  mean  and  sordid  bear, 

As  to  exchange  his  native  liberty 

Of  soaring  boldly  up  into  the  sky, 

His  liberty  to  sing,  to  perch,  or  fly. 

When,  and  wherever  he  thought  good, 
And  all  his  innocent  pleasures  of  the  wood, 
For  a  more  plentiful  or  constant  food.    - 

Nor  ever  did  ambitious  rage 

Make  him  into  a  painted  cage, 
Or  the  false  forest  of  a  well-hung  room, 

For  honour,  and  preferment,  come. 
Now,  blessings  on  you  all,  ye  heroic  race, 


Who  keep  your  primitive  powers  and  rights  so 

Though  men  and  angels  fell.  [well. 

Of  all  material  lives  the  highest  place 

To  you  is  justly  given  j 

And  ways  and  walks  the  nearest  Heaven. 
Whilst  wretched  we,  yet  vain  and  proud,  think  fit 

To  boast,  that  we  look  up  to  it. 
Ev'n  to  the  universal  tyrant,  Love, 

You  homage  pay  but  once  a  year : 
None  so  degenerous  and  unbirdly  prove, 

As  his  perpetual  yoke  to  bear ; 
None,  but  a  few  unhappy  household  fowl, 

Whom  human  lordship  does  control : 

Who  from  their  birth  corrupted  were 
By  bondage,  and  by  man's  example  here. 

He's  no  small  prince  who  every  day 
Thus  to  himself  can  say ; 

Now  will  I  sleep,  now  eat,  now -sit,  now  walk, 

Now  meditate  alone,  now  with  acquaintance  talk; 

This  I  will  do,  here  I  will  stay, 

Or,  if  my  fancy  call  me  away, 

My  man  and  I  will  presently  go  ride 

(For  we,  before,  have  nothing  to  provide, 

Nor,  after,  are  to  render  an  account) 

To  Dover,  Berwick,  or  the  Cornish  mount. 
If  thou  but  a  short  journey  take, 
As  if  thy  last  thou  wert  to  make, 

Business  must  be  dispatch'd,  ere  thou  canst  part, 
Nor  canst  thou  stir,  unless  there  be 
A  hundred  horse  and  men  to  wait  on  thee, 
And  many  a  mule  and  many  a  cart  • 
What  an  unwieldly  man  thou  art ! 
The  Rhodian  Colossus  so 
A  journey,  too,  might  go. 

Where  honour,or  where  conscience,  does  not  bind, 

Nor  other  law  shall  shackle  me  ; 

Slave  to  myself  I  will  not  be, 
Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  confm'd 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand 

For  days,  that  yet  belong  to  Fate, 
Does,  like  an  unthrift,  mortgage  his  estate, 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand  : 

The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so, 
All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe  ; 
And  still,  as  time  comes  in,  it  goes  away 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Which  his  hours-work,  as  well  as-hours,  does  tell ! 
[Jnhappy,  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  kneil. 
If  life  should  a  well-order'd  poem  be, 

(In  which  he  only  hits  the  white 
Who  joins  true  profit  with  the  best  delight) 
The  more  heroic  strain  let  others  take, 

Mine  the  Pindaric  way  I  '11  make ;    [free, 
The  matter  shall  be  grave,  the  numbers  loose  and 
:t  shall  not  keep  one  settled  pace  of  time, 
:n  the  same  tune  it  shall  not  always  chime, 
Nor  shall  each  day  just  to  his  neighbour  rhyme; 
A  thousand  liberties  it  shall  dispense, 
And  yet  shall  manage  all  without  offence 
Or  to  the  sweetness  of  the  sound,  or  greatness  of 

the  sense ; 
*for  shall  it  never  from  one  subject  start, 

Nor  seek  transitions  to  depart, 
tfor  its  set  way  o'er  stiles  and  bridges  make, 
Nor  through  lanes  a  comjass  take, 
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As  if  it  fear'd  some  trespass  to  cormm't. 

When  the  wide  air 's  a  road  for  it. 
So  the  imperial  eagle  does  not  stay 

Till  the  whole  carcase  he  devour, 

That 's  fallen  into  his  power  : 
As  if  his  generous  hunger  understood 
That  he  can  never  want  plenty  of  food, 

He  only  sucks  the  tasteful  blood ; 
And  to  fresh  game  flies  cheerfully  away  ; 
To  kites,  and  meaner  birds,  he  leaves  the  rnariglefl 
prey. 


II. 
OF  SOLITUDE. 


Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  nocte  vel  atrH 
Lumen,  &  in  solis  tu  mihi  turba  locis  3. 

With  thee  far  ever  I  in  woods  could  rest, 
Where  never  human  foot  the  ground  has  prest, 
Thou  from  all  shades  the  darkness  canst  exclude, 
And  from  a  desert  banish  solitude. 

And  yet  our  dear  self  is  so  wearisome  to  us,  that 
we  can  scarcely  support  its  conversation  for  an 
hour  together.  This  is  such  an  odd  temper  of 
mind,  as  Catullus  expresses  towards  one  of  hii 
mistresses,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
of  a  very  unsociable  humour  * : 


minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus,  is  how 
become  a  very    vulgar   saying.     Every    man, 
and  almost  every  boy,  for  these  seventeen  hun 
dred  years,  has  had  it  in  his  mouth.     But  it  was 
at  first  spoken  by  the  excellent  Scipio,  who  was 
without  question  a  most  eloquent  and  witty  per 
son,  as  well  as  the  most  wise,  mostwdrthy,  most 
happy,  and  the  greatest  of  all  mankind.     His 
meaning,  no  doubt,  was  this,  that  he  found  more 
satisfaction  to  his  mind,  and  more  improvement 
of.  it,  by  solitude  than  b'y  company;  and,  to 
show  that  he  spoke  not  this  loosely  or  out  of  va 
nity,  after  he  had  made  Rome  mistress  of  almost 
the  whole  world,  he  retired  himself  from  it  by  a 
voluntary  exile,  and  at  a  private  house,  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood,  near  Linterhum ',  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  glorious  life  no  less  gloriously. 
This  house  Seneca  went  to  see  so  long  after  with 
jreat  veneration ;  and,  among  other  things,  de- 
•cribes  his  baths  to  have  been  of  so  mean  a  struc 
ture,  that  how,  says  he,  the  basest  of  the  peo 
ple   would  despise  them,  and  cry  Out,  "  Poor 
Scipio  understood  not  how  to  live.'*     What  an  au 
thority  is  here  for  the  credit  of  retreat !  and  happy 
had  it  been  for  Hannibal,  if  adversity  could  have 
taught  him  as  much  wisdom  as  was  learnt  by 
Scipio  from  the  highest  prosperities.     This  would 
be  no  wonder,  if  it  were  as  truly  as  it  is  colourably 
and  wittily   said   by   Monsieur   de    Montagne, 
"  That  ambition  itself  might  teach  us  to  love  soli 
tude;  there  is  nothing  does  so  much  hate  to  have 
companions."     It  is  true,  it  loves  to  have  its  el 
bows  free,  it  detests  to  have  company  on  either 
side ;  but  it  delights  above  all  things  in  a  train 
Behind,  aye,  and  ushers  too  before  it.     But  the 
greatest  part  of  men  ale  so  far  from  the  opinion 
of  that  noble  Roman,  that  if  they  chance  at  any 
time  to  be  without  company,  they  are  like  a  be 
calmed  ship ;  they  never  move  but  by  the  wind  of 
other  men's  breath,  and  have  no  oars  of  their  own 
to  steer  withal.     It  is  very  fantastical  and  contra 
dictory  in  human  nature,  that  men  should  love 
themselves  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
yet  never  endure  to  be  with  themselves.     When 
they  are  in  love  with  a  mistress,  all  other  persons 
are    importunate    and    burthensome    to    them. 
Tecum   vivere    amem,    tecum    obeam  lubens, 
they  would  live  and  die  with  her  alone. 

S^c  ego  secretis  possum  bene  vivere  sylvis, 
Qua  nulla  humano  sit  via  trita  pede. 

*  Seneca  Epist.  Ixxxvi. 


Odi,  &  amo :  quare  id  faciam  fortasse  requiris, 
Nescio ;  sed  fieri  sentio,  &,  excrucior. 

I  hate,  and  yet  I  love  thee  too  ; 
How  can  that  be  ?   I  know  not  how  ; 
Only  that  so  it  is  I  know ; 
And  feel  with  torment  that  'tis  so. 

It  is  a  deplorable  condition,  this,  and  drivesf'a 
man  sometimes  to  pitiful  shifts,  in  seeking  hoy 
to  avoid  himself. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  neither  he 
who  is  a  fop  in  the  world ,  .is  a  fit  man  to  be  alone; 
nor  he  who  has  set  his  heart  much  upon  the  world, 
though  he  have  never  so  much  understanding  j 
so  that  solitude  can  be  well  fitted,  and  sit  tight, 
but  upon  a  very  few  persons.     They  must  have 
enough  knowledge  of  the  world  to  see  the  vanity 
of  it,  and  enough  virtue  to  despise  all  vanity  ;  if 
the  mind  be  possessed  with  any  lust  or  passions, 
a  man   had  better  be  in  a  fair,  than  in  a  wood 
alone.     They  may,  like  petty  thieves,  cheat  us 
perhaps,  and  pick  our  pockets,  in  the  midst  of 
company ;  b\it,  like  robbers,  they  use  to  strip 
and  bind,  or  murder  us,   when  they  catch  us 
alone.     This  is  but  to  retreat  from  men,  and  fall 
into  the  hands  of  devils.     It  is  like  the  punish 
ment  of  parricides  among  the  Romans,  to  be 
sowed  into  a  bag,  with  an  ape,  a  dog,  and  a 
serpent. 

The  first  work  therefore  that  a  man  must  do, 
to  make  himself  capable  of  the  good  of  solitude, 
is,  the  very  eradication  of  all  lusts  ;  for  how  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  enjoy-fcimself,  while  his  af-» 
fections  are  tied  to  things  without  himself  ?  In  the 
second  place,  he  must  learn  the  heart  and  get  the 
habit  of  thinking  ;  for  this  too,  no  less  than  well- 
speaking,  depends  upon  much  practice  ;  and  co* 
gitation  is  the  thing  which  distinguishes  the  soli 
tude  of  a  god  from  a  wild  beast.  Now  because 
the  sotil  of  man  is  not  by  its  own  nature  or  obser* 
vation  furnished  with  sufficient  materials  to  work 
upon,  it  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  have  continual  re 
course  to  learning  and  books  for  fresh  supplies, 
so  that  the  solitary  life  will  grow  indigent,  and 
be  ready  to  starve,  without  them ;  but  if  once  w« 
be  thoroughly  engaged  in  the  love  of  letters,  in 
stead  of  being  wearied  with  the  length  of  any  day, 
we  shall  only  complain  of  the  shortness  of  oar 
whole  life. 

*  4  Tibull.  xiii.  9. 

3  De  amore  suo,  Ixxxiii, 


ESSAYS  IN  PROSE  AND  VE?vSE. 

O  vita,  stulto  longa,  sapienti  brevis  4  ! 
O  life,  long  to  the  fool,  short  to  the  wise  ! 
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The  first  minister  of  state  has  not  so  much 
business  in  public,  as  a  wise  man  has  in 
private  :  if  the  one  have  little  leisure  to  be 
alone,  the  other  has  less  leisure  to  be  in  com 
pany  ;  the  one  has  b^t  pirt  of  the  affairs  of  one 
nation,  the  other  all  t';c  works  of  God  and 
nature,  under  his  consideration.  Thsre  is  no 
saying-  shocks  me  so  much  as  that  which  I  heat- 
very  often,  "  That  a  man  docs  not  know  how  to 
pass  his  time."  It  would  have  been  but  ill-spoken 
by  Methusalem  in  the  nine  hundred  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  life  ;  so  far  it  is  from  us,  who  have  not 
time  enough  to  attain  to  the  utmost  perfection 
of  any  part  of  any  science,  to  have  cause  to  com 
plain  that  wo  arefoiced  to  be  Hie  for  want  of  work. 
But  this,  you  will  say,  is  work  only  for  the  learn 
ed  ;  others  are  not  capable  either  of  the  employ 
ments  or  divertisements  tbat  arrive  from  letters. 
I  know  they  are  not ;  and  therefore  cannot  much 
recommend  solitude  to  a  man  totally  illiterate. 
But,  if  any  man  be  so  unlearned,  as  to  want  en 
tertainment  of  the  little  intervals  of  accidental 
solitude,  which  frequently  occur  in  almost  all 
conditions  (except  the  very  meanest  of  the  peo 
ple,  who  have  business  enough  in  the  necessary 
provisions  for  life),  it  is  truly  a  great  shame  both 
to  his  parents  and  himself;  for  a  very  small  por 
tion  of  any  ingenious  art  will  stop  up  all  those 
gaps  of  our  time  :  eitl.-er  music,  or  painting,  or 
designing,  or  chymistry,  or  history,  or  gardening, 
or  twenty  other  things,  will  do  it  usefully  and 
pleasantly  ;  and  if  he  happen  to  set  his  affections 
upon  poetry  (which  I  do  not  advise  him  too  im 
moderately),  that  will  over-doit;  no  wood  will 
i>e  thick  enough  to  hide  him  from  the  importuni 
ties  of  company  or  business,  which  would  abstract 
him  from  his  beloved. 

—  O  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Haemi 
Sistat,  &  ingeuti  ramorum  protegat  umbra5  ? 

Hail,  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good  ! 

Hail,  ye  plebeian  under-wood  ! 

Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice, 
And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 

Pay,  with  their  grateful  voice. 

Hail,  the  poor  Muses'  richest  manor-seat ! 
Ye  country-houses,  and  retreat, 
Which  all  the  happy  gods  so  love, 

That  for  you  oft  they  quit  their  bright  and  great 
metropolis  above. 

Here  Nature  does  a  house  for  me  erect, 
Nature  the  wisest  architect, 
Who  those  fond  artists  dues  despise 

That  can  the  fair  and  living  trees  neglect ; 
Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

Hete  let  me,  careless  and  unthonghtful  lying, 
Hear  the  soft  winds,  above  me  flying, 

4  "  O  vjta,  misero  longa,  felici  brevis ! " 
*Virg.  Georg.  ii.  489. 
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With  all  their  van  ton  boughs  dispute, 
And  t-i3  iiy<;3  tup3rn!b':xb  to  both  replying', 
Nor  be  myself,  too,  mute, 


A  silver  stream  shaU  roll  his  wafers  near, 

Gilt  with  the  Sun-beams  here  and  there  j 
Onwlioseens.raell'd  bank  I'll  walk, 

And  see  how  prettily  they  smiie,  and  hear 
How  prettily  they  talk. 

Ah  wretched  and  too  solitary  he, 

Who  loves  no';  his  own  company ; 
He'll  feel  the  weight  of 't  many  a  day, 

Unless  he  call  in  sin  or  vanity 
To  help  to  bcar't  a-,vay. 

Oh  So'itude,  first  state  of  human-kind  ! 
Which  blesLremain'd,  till  man  did  find 
Ev'n  his  o  vn  helper's  company. 

As  soon  as  two  alas  !  together  join  d, 
The  serpent  made  up  thi-es. 

Tho'  God  himself,  through  countless  ages,  thee 
His  sole  compri^ion  chose  to  be, 
Thee,  saci-ed  Solitude,  alone, 

Before  t'ie  branchy  head  of  number's  tree 
Sp.ang  from  the  trunk  oi:'  one. 

Thou  (tho'  men  think  thine  an  nnactive  part) 
Dost,  break  and  time  th'  unruiy  heart, 
Which  else  would  know  no  set" 'eel  pace, 

Making  itm,>ve,  well-manag'd  by  thy  art, 
With  swiftness  and  with  grace. 

Thou  the  fa'nt  beams  of  reason's  scatter'd  light 
Dost,  like  a  burning-glass,  unite ; 
Dost  multiply  the  feeble  heat, 

And  fort  fy  the  strength,  till  thou  dost  bright 
And  noble  tires  beget. 

Whilst  this  hard  truth  I  teach,  methinks,  I  see 
The  monster  London  laugh  at  me ; 
I  should  at  thea  too,  foolish  city  ! 

If  it  were  fittolargh  at  misery  j 
But  thy  estate  1  pity. 

Let  but  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 
Even  thou  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 

A  village  less  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 
A  solitude  almost. 


III. 
OF  OBSCURITY. 

NAM  neque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis  ; 
Nee  vixit  male,  qui  natus  moriensq-ie  feiel- 

lit«. 

God  made  not  pleasures  only  for  the  rich  ; 
Nor  have  those  men  without  their  share  too  liv'd, 
Who  both  in  life  and  death  the  world  deceiv'd. 

This  seems  a  strange  sentence,  thus  literally 
translated,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  in  vindication  of 
the  men  of  business  (for  who  else  can  deceive  the 

6  Hor.  1  EJX,  xvii.  9. 
o 
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world  >") ;  whereas  it  is  in  commendation  of  those 
who  live  and  die  so  obscurely,  that  the  world 
takes  no  notice  of  them.  This  Horace  call? 
deceiving  the  world ;  and  in  another  place  uses 
the  same  phrase?, 

. —  Secretum  iter  &  fallentis  semita  vitas. 
The  secret  tracts  of  the  deceiving  life. 

It  is  very  elegant  in  Latin,  but  our  English 
word  will  hardly,  bear  up  to  that  sense ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Broom  translates  it  very  well — 

Or  from  a  life  led,  as  it  were,  by  stealth. 

Yet  we  say  in  our  language,  a  thing  deceives  our 
sight,  when  it  passes  before  us  unperceived; 
and  we  may  say  well  enough,  out  of  the  same 
author  8, 

Sometimes  with  sleep,    sometimes  with  wine, 

we  strive 
The  cares  of  life  and  troubles  to  deceive. 

But  that  is  not  to  deceive  the  world,  but  to  de 
ceive  ourselves,  as  Quintilian  says  9,  vitam 
fallere,  to  draw  on  still,  and  amuse,  and  de 
ceive,  our  life,  till  it  be  advanced  insensibly  to 
the  fatal  period,  and  .  fall  into  that  pit  which 
nature  hath  prepared  for  it.  The  meaning  of  all 
this  is  no  more  than  that  most  vulgar  saying, 
Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit,  He  has  lived 
well,  who  has  lain  well  hidden ;  which,  if  it  be 
a  truth,  the  world  (I  will  swear)  is  sufficiently 
deceived  :  for  my  part,  I  think  it  is,  and  that 
the  pleasantest  condition  of  life  is,  in  incognito. 
What  a  brave  privilege  is  it,  to  be  free  from  all 
contentions,  from  all  envying  or  being  envyed, 
from  receiving  and  from  paying  all  kind  of  ce 
remonies  !  It  is,  in  my  mind,  a  very  delightful 
pastime,  for  two  good  and  agreeable  friends  to 
travel  up  and  down  together,  in  places  where 
they  are  by  nobody  known,  nor  know  any  body. 
It  was  the  case  of  yEneas  and  his  Achates,  when 
they  walked  invisibly  about  the  fields  and 
gtreets  of  Carthage.  Venus  herself, 

A  vail  of  thickm'd  air  around  them  cast, 
That  none  might  know,  or  see  them,  as  they 
pass'd  l. 

The  common  story  of  Demosthenes'  confession, 
that  he  had  taken  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  a 
tanker-woman  say,  as  he  passed,  *'  This  is  that 
Demosthenes,"  is  wonderfully  ridiculous  from 
so  solid  an  orator,  i  myself  have  often  met 
with  that  temptation  to  vanity  (if  it  were  any); 
but  am  s«  far  from  finding  it  any  pleasure,  that 
it  only  makes  me  run  faster  from  the  place, 
till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight-shot.  JDetno- 
eritus  relates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  lie 
gloried  in  the  good-fortune  and  commodity  of 
it,  that,  when  he  came  to  Athens,  nobody  there 
did  so  much  as  take  notice  of  him ;  and  Epi 
curus  lived  there  very  well,  that  is,  lay  hid 
many  years  in  his  gardens,  so  famous  since 


t  Hor.  1  Ep.  xviii.  103. 
9  Declam.  de  Apib. 


8  Sat.  vii.  114. 

1  Yirg.  j£n.  i.  415. 


that  time,  with  his  friend  Metrodorusr  after 
whose  death,  making  in  one  of  his  letters  a  kind 
commemoration  of  the  happiness  which  they  two 
had  enjoyed  together,  he  adds  at  last,  that  he 
thought  it  no  disparagement  to  those  great  fe 
licities  of  their  life,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  talked-of  and  talking  country  in  the  world, 
they  had  lived  so  long,  not  only  without  fame, 
but  almost  without  being  heard  of.  And  yet, 
within  a  very  few  years  afterward,  there  were 
no  two  names  of  men  more  known,  or  more  ge 
nerally  celebrated.  If  we  engage  into  a  large 
acquaintance  and  various  familiarities,  we  set 
open  our  gates  to  the  invaders  of  most  of  our 
time :  we  expose  our  life  to  a  quotidian  ague  of 
frigid  impertinences,  which  would  make  a  wise 
man  tremble  to  think  of.  Now,  as  for  being 
known  much  by  sight,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot 
comprehend  the  honour  that  lies  in  that ;  what 
soever  it  be,  every  mountebank  has  it  more 
than  the  best  doctor,  and  the  hangman  more 
than  the  lord  chief  justice  of  a  city.  Every 
creature  has  it,  both  of  nature  and  art,  if  it  be 
any  ways  extraordinary.  It  was  as  often  said, 
"This  is  that  Bucephalus,"  or,  "This  is  that 
Incitatus,"  when  they  were  led  prancing  through 
the  streets,  as,  "This  is  that  Alexander,"  or, 
"  This  is  that  Domitian  ;"  and  truly,  for  the 
latter,!  take  Incitatus  to  have  been  a  much  more 
honourable  beast  than  his  master,  and  more 
deserving  the  consulship,  than  he  the  empire. 

I  love  and  commend  a  true  good-fame,  be 
cause  it  is  the  shadow  of  virtue :  not  that  it 
doth  any  good  to  the  body  which  it  accompanies, 
but  it  is  an  efficacious  shadow,  and,  like  that  of 
St.  Peter,  cures  the  diseases  of  others.  The  best 
kind  of  glory,  no  doubt,  is  that  which  is  reflected 
from  honesty,  such  as  was  the  glory  of  Cato  and 
Aristides;  but  it  was  harmful  to  them  both,  and 
is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  man,  whilst  he  lives ; 
what  it  is  to  him  after  his  death,  I  cannot  say, 
because  I  love  not  philosophy  merely  notional  and 
conjectural, and  no  man  who  has  made  the  experi 
ment  has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  back  to  inform 
us.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  account  a  person 
who  has  a  moderate  mind  and  fortune,  and  lives 
in  the  conversation  of  two  or  three  agreeable 
friends,  with  little  commerce  in  the  world  besides, 
who  is  esteemed  well  enough  by  his  few  neigh 
bours  that  know  him,  and  is  truly  irreproachable 
by  any  body  ;  and  so,  after  a  healthful  quiet  life, 
before  the  great  inconveniencies  of  old-age,  goes 
more  silently  out  of  it  than  he  came  in  (for  1  would 
not  have  him  so  much  as  cry  in  the  exit)  :  this 
innocent  deceiver  of  the  world,  as  Horace  calls 
him,  this  muta  persona,  I  take  to  have  been 
mure  happy  in  his  part,  than  the  greatest  actors 
that  fill  the  stage  with  show  and  noise,  nay, 
even  tLan  Augustus  himself,  who  asked,  with 
his  last  breath,  whether  he  had  not  played  his 
farce  very  well. 


SP.NECA,  EX  TIIYESTE,  ACT  II.  CHOR. 
Stet  quicumque  volet  potens,  &,c. 

Upon  the  slippeiy  tops  of  human  state. 
The  gilded  pinnacles  of  fate, 
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Let  others  proudly  stand,  and,  for  a  while 

The  giddy  danger  to  beguile, 
With  joy,  and  with  disdain,  look  down  on  all, 

Till  their  heads  turn,  and  down  they  fall. 
Me,  O  ye  gods,  on  earth,  or  else  so  near 

That  I  no  fall  to  earth  may  fear, 
And,  O  ye  gods,  at  a  good  distance  seat 

From  the  long  ruins  of  the  great. 
Here,  wrapt  in  th'  arms  of  Quiet  let  me  lie  j 

Quiet,  companion  of  Ohscurity.1 
Here  let  my  life  with  as  much  silence  slide, 

As  time,  that  measuses  it,  does  glide, 
Nor  let  the  breath  of  infamy,  or  fame, 
From  town  to  town  echo  about  my  name. 
Nor  let  my  homely  death  embroider'd  be 

With  scutcheon  or  with  elegy. 

An  old  plebeian  let  me  die, 
Alas  !  all  then  are  such  as  well  as  I. 

To  him,  alas,  to  him,  1  fear, 
The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appear, 
Who,  in  his  life  flattering  his  senseless  pride, 
By  being  known  to  all  the  world  beside, 
Does  not  himself,  when  he  is  dying,  know, 
Nor  what  he  is,  nor  whither  he  's  to  go. 


IV. 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  first  wish  of  Virgil  (as  you  will  find  anon 
by  his  verses)  was  to  be  a  good  philosopher; 
the  second,  a  good  husbandman:  and  God 
(whom  he  seemed  to  understand  better  than 
most  of  the  most  learned  heathens)  dealt  with 
him,  just  as  he  did  with  Solomon;  because  he 
prayed  for  wisdom  in  the  first  place,  he  added 
all  things  else,  which  were  subordinately  to  be 
desired.  He  made  him  one  of  the  best  philo 
sophers,  and  best  husbandmen ;  and,  to  adorn 
and  communicate  both  those  faculties,  the  best 
poet:  he  made  him,  besides  all  this,  a  rich  man, 
and  a  man  who  desired  to  be  no  richer — 

O  fortunatus  nimium,  &  bona  qui  sua  novit ! 

To  be  a  husbandman,  is  but  a  retreat  from  the 
city ;  to  be  a  philosopher,  from  the  world ;  or 
rather,  a  retreat  from  the  world,  as  it  is  man's, 
into  the  world,  as  it  is  God's. 

But,  since  nature  denies  to  most  men  the 
capacity  or  appetite,  and  fortune  allows  but  to 
a  very  few  the  opportunities  or  possibility,  of 
applying  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy,  the 
best  mixture  of  human  affairs  that  we  can  make, 
are  the  employments  of  a  country  life.  It  is, 
as  Columella  a  calls  it,  Res  sine  dubitatione 
proxima,  &  quasi  consanguinea  sapientiae,  the 
nearest  neighbour,  or  rather  next  in  kindred,  to 
philosophy.  Varro  says,  the  principles  of  it  are 
the  same  which  Ennius  made  to  be  the  principles 
of  all  nature,  Earth,  Water,  Air,  and  the  Sun.  It 
does  certainly  comprehend  more  parts  of  phi 
losophy,  than  any  one  profession,  art,  or  science, 
in  the  world  besides  :  and  therefore  Cicero  says*, 
the  pleasures  of  a  husbandman,  mihi  ad  sa- 
pientis  vitam  proxime  videntur  accedere,  come 


a  Lib,  I.  c.  i. 


»  De  Senect. 


very  nigh  to  those  of  a  philosopher.  There  is 
no  other  sort  of  life  that  affords  so  many  branch 
es  of  praise  to  a  panegyrist:  The  utility  of 
it  to  a  man's  self;  the  usefulness,  or  i-ather 
necessity,  of  it  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind ;  the 
innocence,  the  pleasure,  the  antiquity,  the 
dignity.  .  . 

The  utility  (I  mean  plainly  the  lucre  of  it) 
is  not  so  great,  now  in  our  nation,  as  arises 
from  merchandise  and  the  trading  of  the  city, 
from  whence  many  ,of  the  best  estates  and  chief 
honours  of  the  kingdom  are  derived:  we  have 
no  men  now  fetched  from  the  plough  to  be  made 
lords,  as  they  were  in  Rome  to  be  made  con 
suls  and  dictators  ;  the  reason  of  which  I  con 
ceive  to  be  from  an  evil  custom,  now  grown  as 
strong  among  us  as  if  it  were  a  -law,  which  is, 
that  no  men  put  their  children  to  be  bred-up 
apprentices  in  agriculture,  -as  in  other  trades, 
but  such  who  are  so  poor,  that  when  they  come 
to  be  men,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  set  up 
in  it,  and  so  can  only  farm  some  small  parcel  of 
ground,  the  rent  of  which  devours  all  but  the 
bare  subsistence  of  the  tenant :  whilst  they  who 
are  proprietoi's  of  the  land  are  either  too  proud, 
or,  for  want  of  that  kind  of  education,  too  ig- 
nor&nt,  to  improve  their  estates,  though  tha 
means  of  doing  it  be  as  easy  and  certain  in  this, 
as  in  any  other  track  of  commerce.  If  there 
were  always  two  or  three  thousand  youths,  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  bound  to  this  profession, 
that  they  might  learn  the  whole  art  of  it,  and 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  be  masters  in  it,  by  a 
moderate  stock  j  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  we 
should  see  as  many  aldermen's  estates  made  in 
the  country,  as  now  we  do  out  of  all  kind  of 
merchandizing  in  the  city.  There  are  as  many 
ways  to  be  rich,  and,  which  is  better,  there  is 
no  possibility  to  be  poor,  without  such  negli 
gence  as  can  neither  have  excuse  nor  pity  :  for 
a  little  ground  will  without  question  feed  a  little 
family,  and  the  superfluities  of  life  (which  are 
now  in  some  cases  by  custom  made  almost  ne 
cessary)  must  be  supplied  out  of  the  super 
abundance  of  art  and  industry,  or  contemned  by 
as  great  a  degree  of  philosophy. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  this  art,  it  is  evident 
enough,  since  this  can  live  without  all  others, 
and  no  one  other  without  this.  This  is  like 
speech,  without  which  the  society  of  men  can 
not  be  preserved :  the  others  like  figures  and 
tropes  of  speech,  which  serve  only  to  adorn  it. 
Many  nations  have  lived,  and  some  do  still, 
without  any  art  but  this  :  not  so  elegantly,  I 
confess,  but  still  they  live  ;  and  almost  all  tha 
other  arts,  which  are  here  practised,  are  be 
holden  to  this  for  most  of  their  materials. 

The  innocence  of  this  life  is  the  next  thing 
for  which  I  commend  it ;  and  if  husbandmen 
preserve  not  that,  they  are  much  to  blame,  for 
no  men  are  so  free  from  the  temptations  of  ini 
quity.  They  live  by  what  they  can  get  by  in 
dustry  from  the  earth ;  and  others,  by  what 
the}'  can  catch  by  craft  from  men.  They  live 
upon  an  estate  given  them  by  their  mother ;  and 
others,  upon  an  estate  cheated  from  their  bre 
thren.  They  live,  like  sheep  and  kine,  by  the 
allowances  of  nature  :  and  others,  like  tvolves 
and  foxes,  by  the  acquisitions  of  rapine.  And 
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I  hope,  I  may  affirm  (witnout  any  offence  to  the 
great)  that  sheep  and  kine  are  very  useful,  and 
that  wolves  and  foxes  are  pevnic  ious  creatures. 
They  are,  without  dispute,  of  all  men  the  most 
quiet,  and  least  apt  to  be  inflamed  to  the  dis 
turbance  of  the  commonwealth  ;  their  manner 
of  life  inclines  them,  and  interest  biuds  them,  to 
love  peace  ;  in  oar  late  mad  and  miserable 
civil  wars,  all  other  trades,  even  to  the  meanest, 
set  f  n' ih  whole  troops,  and  raised  up  some  great 
commanders,  who  became  famous  and  mighty 
for  the  mischiefs  they  had  done  :  but  I  do  not 
remember  the  name  of  any  one  husbandman, 
who  had  so  considerable  a  snare  in  the  twenty 
years  ruin  of  his  country,  as  to  deserve  the 
curses  of  his  countrymen. 

And  if  great  delights  be  joined  with  so  much 
innocence,  1  think  it  is  ill  done  of  men,  not  to 
take  them  here,  where  they  are  so  tame,  and 
ready  at  hand,  rather  than  hunt  for  them  in 
courts  and  cities,  where  they  are  so  wild,  and  the 
cfiase  so  troublesome  and  dangerous. 

We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes 
of  nature;  we  are  there  among  the  pitiful  shifts 
of  policy;  we  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open 
ways  of  the  divine  bounty;  we  grope  there  hi 
the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of  human  ma 
lice  :  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear 
and  genuine  taste  of  their  objects;  which  are  all 
sophisticated  there,  and  for  the  most  part  over 
whelmed  with  their  c  ntraiies.  Here  pleasure 
looks,  methinks,  like  a  beautiful,  constant,  and 
modest  wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle, 
and  painted  harlot.  Here  is  harmless  and 
cheap  plenty ;  there  guilty  and  expenceful  lux 
ury. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the 
most  natural  and  best-natured  of  all  others,  a 
perpetual  companion  of  the  husbandman  ;  and 
that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about 
him,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and  im 
provements  of  his  own  art  and  diligence;  to  be 
always  gathering  of  some  fuiitsofit,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others 
budding:  to  see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  co 
vered  with  the  beauteous  creatures  of  his  own 
industry ;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his 
works  are  good  : 

<— Hinc    atque    hinc    glomerantur    Oreades ; 

ipsi 
Agricolse  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia  pectus  4. 

On  his  heart-strings  a  secret  joy  does  strike. 

The  antiquity  of  his  art  is  certainly  not  to  be 
contest' d  by  any  other.  The  th<ee  first  men  in 
the  world,  were  a  gard*  ner,  a  ploughman,  and 
a  grazier  ;  and  if  any  man  ol.jeet.that  the  second 
ot  these  was  a  muriherer,  1  de.  ire  he  would  con 
sider,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  so,  he  quited  our 
profession,  and  turned  builder.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  Eccksiasticus  5  forbids 
us  to  hate  husbandry;  "  because,"  says  he, 
"the  Most  High  has  created  it."  We  are  all 
born  to  this  att,  and  taught  by  nature  to  nou 
rish  our  bodies  by  the  same  earth  out  of  which 

f  Virg,  J£p.  i-  50-V,  &t,          *  Chap,  vii,  15. 


they  were  made,  and  to  which  they  must  re 
turn,  and  pay  atl..st  for  their  sustenance. 

T-eho'd  ihe  original  and  primitive  nobility  of 
all  those  great  persons,  who  are  too  proud  now, 
not  only  to  till  the  ground,  but  almost  to  tread 
upon  it.  We  may  talk  what  we  please  of  lilies, 
and  lions  rampant,  and  spread  eagles,  in  fields 
d'or  or  a'.' urgent  ;  but,  if  heraldry  were  guided 
by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  field  arable  would  be 
the  most  uobie  and  ancient  arms. 

All  these  considerations  make  me  fall  into  the 
wonder  and  complaint  of  Columella,  how  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  all  arts  or  sciences 
(for  the  dispute,  which  is  an  art,  and  which  a 
science,  does  not  belong  to  the  curiosity  of  us 
husbandmen)  meiaphysic,  physic,  morality, 
mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  &c.  which  are 
all,  I  granf,  good  and  useful  faculties,  (except 
only  metaphysic,  which  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  be  any  thing  or  no)  but  even  vaulting,  fenc 
ing,  dancing,  attiring,  cookery,  carving,  and 
such-like  vanities,  should  all  have  public  schools 
and  masters  ;  and  yet  that  we  should  never  see 
or  hear  of  any  man,  who  took  upon  him  the. 
profession  of  teaching  this  so  pleasant,  so  virtu 
ous,  so  profitable,  so  honourable,  so  necessary 
art. 

A  man  would  think,  when  he  is  in  serious  hu 
mour,  that  it  were  but  a  vain,  irrational,  and 
ridiculous  thing  for  a  great  company  of  men 
and  women  to  run  up  and  down  in  a  room  to 
gether,  in  a  hundred  several  postures  and  figures, 
to  no  purpose,  and  with  no  design;  and  there 
fore  dancing  was  invented  first,  «and  only  prac 
tised  anc  ently,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  hea 
then  religion,  which  consisted  all  in  mommery 
and  madness :  the  latter  being  the  chief  g'ory 
of  the  worship,  and  accounted  divine  inspiration: 
this,  I  say,  a  severe  man  would  think  ;  though 
I  dare  not  determine  so  far  against  so  custom 
ary  a  pa;t,  now,  of  good- breed  ing.  And  yet, 
who  is  there  among  our  gentry,  that  does  not 
entertain  a  dancing-master  for  his  children,  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk?  But,  did  ever 
any  father  provide  a  tutor  for  his  son,  to  in 
struct  him  be<  irnes  in  the  nature  and  improve 
ments  of  that  land  which  he  intended  to  leave 
him  ?  That  is  at  least  a  superfluity,  and  this  a 
defect,  in  our  manner  of  education  :  and  there 
fore  I  could  wi<h  (but  cannot  in  these  times  much 
hope  to  see  it)  that  one  coliege  in  each  univer 
sity  were  erec-ed,  and  appropriated  to  this 
study,  as  well  as  there  are  to  medicine  and  the 
civil  Jaw  :  there  won  id  be  no  m  ed  of  making  a 
body  of  scholars  and  feiio-vs,  with  ce, tain  en 
dowments,  as  in  other  colleges;  it  would  suf 
fice,  if,  after  the  manner  of  halls  in  Oxford, 
there  were  only  four  professors  constituted  (for 
it  would  be  too  much  work  for  only  one  master, 
or  principal,  as  they  call  him  there)  to  teach 
these  four  parts  of  it:  First,  Aration,  and  all 
things  relating  to  i<\  Secondly,  Pasturage, 
Thirdly,  Gardens,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  and 
Woods.  Fourthly,  all  parts  of  Rural  Oeco? 
nomy ;  which  would  contain  the  government 
of  Bees,  Swine,  Poultry,  Decoys,  Ponds,  &c. 
and  all  that  which  Varro  calls  viilaticas  pas- 
tiones,  together  with  the  sports  of  the  field 
(which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  npt  only  a£ 
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pleasures,  but  as  parts  of  house-keeping),  and 
the  domestical  conservation  and  uses  of  ail  that 
is  brought  in  by  industry  abroad.  The  business 
of  these  professors  should  not  be,  as  is  com 
monly  practised  in  other  arts,  only  to  read 
pompous  and  superficial  lectures,  out  of  V  irgil's 
Georsics,  Pliny,  Varro,  or  Columella;  but  to 
instruct  their  pupils  in  the  who!e  method  and 
course  of  this  study,  which  might  be  run  through 
perhaps  with  diligence  in  a  year  or  two  ;  and  tre 
continual  succession  of  scholars,  upon  a  moderate 
taxation  for  their  diet,  lodging,  and  learning, 
would  be  a  sufficient  constant  revenue  for  main 
tenance  of  the  house  and  the  professors,  who 
should  be  men  not  chosen  for  the  ostentation  of 
critical  literature,  but  for  solid  and  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  things  they  teach;  such  men, 
so  industrious  and  public-spirited,  as  1  conceive 
Mr.  Hartlib 6  to  be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet 
alive :  but  it  is  needless  to  speak  further  of  my 
thoughts  of  this  design,  unless  the  present  dis 
position  of  the  age  allowed  more  probability  of 
bringing  it  into  execution.  What  I  have  farther 
to  say  of  the  country  life,  shall  be  borrowed  from 
the  poets,  who  were  always  the  most  faithful 
and  affectionate  friends  to  it.  Poetry  was  born 
among  the  shepherds. 

Nescio  qua  natale  solum  dulcedine  Musas 
Ducit  &  immemores  non  fiuit  esse  sui  ?. 

The  Muses  still  love  their  own  native  place  ; 
'Thas  secret  charms,  which  nothing  can  deface. 

The  truth  is,  no  other  place  is  proper  for  their 
work;  one  might  as  well  undertake  to  dance  in 
a  crowd,  as  to  make  good  verses  in  the  midst  of 
noise  and  tumult. 

As  well  might  corn,  as  verse,  in  cities  grow ; 
In  vain  the  thankless  glebe  we  plough  and  sow: 
A gainst th'  unnatural  soil  in  vain  we  strive  ; 
'Tisnot  a  ground,  in  which  these  plams  will 
thrive. 

It  will  bear  nothing  but  the  nettles  or  thorns 
of  satire,  which  grow  most  naturally  in  the  worst 
earth ;  and  therefore  almost  all  poets,  except 
those  who  were  not  able  to  eat  bread  without  the 
bounty  of  great  men,  that  is,  without  what  ihcy 
could  get  by  flattering  of  them,  have  not  only 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  vices  arid  vani 
ties  of  the  grand  w  01  Id, 

pariter  vitiisquejocisqne 

Aitius  huiiianis  exeruere  caput 8, 

into  the  innocent  happiness  of  a  retired  life ;  but 
have  commended  and  adorned  nothing  so  much 
by  their  ever-living  poems.  Hesiod  was  the  first 
or  second  poet  in  the  world  that  remains  yet 

6  A  gentleman,  of  whom  it  may  be  enough  to 
Bay,  that  he  had  the  honour  to  live  in  the  friend 
ship  of  Mede  and  Milton.     The  former  of  these 
great  men  addressed  some  letters  to  him,  and 
the  latter,  his  "  Tractate  on  Education."  KURD. 

7  Ovid.  1  Ep.  ex  Pont.  in.  35. 

8  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  300. 


extant  (if  Homer,  as  some  think,  preceded  rnm, 
but  I  rather  believe  they  were  contemporaries)  ; 
and  he  is  the  first  writer  too  of  the  art.  of  hus 
bandry  :  "  he  has  contributed  (says  Columella) 
not  a  little  to  our  profession;"  I  suppose,  he 
means  not  a  little  honour,  for  the  matter  of  his 
instructions  is  not  very  important;  his  great  an 
tiquity  is  visib'e  through  the  gravity  and  s'rripli- 
ciiy  of  his  stile.  The  most  acute  of  all  his  say 
ings  concerns  our  purpose  very  much,  and  is 
couched  in  the  reverend  obscurity  of  an  oracle 
riAEsv  %/Mffv  <ar»vlos,  The  half  is  more  thnn  the 
who'e.  Theoccasionof  the  speech  is  this;  his 
brother  Perseus  had,  by  corrupting  some  great 
men,  (|3a<rtXe«?  tiatppa-yus,  great  bribe-eaters  he 
calls  them)  gotten  from  him  the  half  of  his 
estate.  It  is  no  matter  (savs  he)  ;  they  have 
not  done  me  so  much  prejudice  as  they  imagine  : 

y  ijrae-tv,  jt.  T.  X. 


Unhappy  they,  to  whom  God  has  not  revealV, 
By  a  strong  light  which  must  their  sense  con- 

trole, 

That  half  a  great  estate's  more  than  the  whole  : 
Ui  happy,  from  whom  still  conceal'd  does  lie 
Of  roots  and  herbs  the  wholesome  luxury. 

This  I  conceive  to  have  been  honest  Hesiod  '« 
meaning.  From  Homer  we  must  not  expect 
much  concerning  our  affairs.  He  was  blind,  and 
could  neither  work  in  the  country,  nor  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  it;  his  helpless  poverty  was  likeliest 
to  be  sustained  in  the  richest  places;  he  was  to 
delight  the  Grecians  with  fine  tales  of  the  wars, 
and  adventures  of  their  ancestors  ;  his  subject 
removed  him  from  all  commerce  with  us,  and 
yet,  methinks,  he  made  a  shift  to  show  his  good 
will  a  little.  For,  though  he  could  do  us  no  ho 
nour  in  the  person  of  his  hero  Ulysses  (much  less 
of  Achilies),  because  his  whole  time  was  con 
sumed  in  wars  and  voyages  ;  yet  he  makes  his 
father  Laertes  a  gardener  all  thatwhile,and  seek 
ing  his  consolation  for  the  absence  of  his  son  in 
the  pleasure  of  planting  and  even  dunging  h's 
own  grounds.  Ye  see  he  did  not  contemn  us 
peasants  ;  nay,  so  far  was  he  from  that  insolence, 
that  he  always  styles  Eumaeus,  who  kept  the 
hogs,  with  wonderful  respect,  ft  v  wfogCsv,  the 
divine  swineherd  :  he  could  have  done  no  more 
for  Menelaus  or  Agamemnon.  And  Theocritus 
(a  very  ancient  poet,  but  he  was  one  of  our  own 
trilie,  for  he  wrote  nothing  but  pastorals)  gave 
the  same  epithet  to  an  husband  m  an, 


ttJ'JJWTTJJ  9, 


the  divine  husbandman  replied  to  Hercules,  who 
was  but  J?o?  himself.  These  were  civil  Greeks, 
and  who  understood  the  dignity  of  our  calling  ; 
Among  the  Romans  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
our  truly-divine  Virgil,  who,  though  by  the  fa 
vour  of  Maecenas  and  Augustus  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Pome,  yet  chose 
rather  to  employ  much  of  his  time  in  the  ex 
ercise,  and  much  of  his  immortal  wit  in  the  praise 
and  instructions,  of  a  rustic  lite  ;  who,  though  h* 

»  Idyll,  xxv.  ver.  51. 
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had  written  before  whole  books  of  pastorals  and 
georgics,  could  not  abstain  in  his  great  and  im 
perial  poem  from  describing  Evander,  one  of  his 
best  princes,  as  living  just  after  the  homely  man 
ner  of  an  ordinary  countryman.  He  seats  him 
in  a  throne  of  maple,  and  lays  him  but  upon  a 
bear's-skin  ;  the  kine  and  oxen  ate  lowing  in  his 
court -yard ;  the  birds  under  the  eves  of  his  win 
dow  call  him  up  in  the  morning  ;  and  when  he 
goes  abroad,  only  two  dogs  go  along  with  him  for 
his  guard  :  at  last,  when  he  brings  ./Eneas  into 
his  royal  cottage,  he  makes  him  say  this  me 
morable  compliment,  greater  than  ever  yet  was 
spoken  at  the  Escurial,  the  Louvre,  or  our  White 
hall : 


Haec  (inquit)  limina  victor 

Alcides  subiit,  hjec  ilium  regia  cepit : 

Aude,  hospes,contemnere  opes:  &  te  quoque 

dignum 
Finge  Deo  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egenis  *. 

This  humble  roof,  this  rustic  court  (said  he) 
Receiv'd  Alcides,  crown' d  with  victory  : 
Scorn  not,  great  guest,  the  steps  where  he  has  trod ; 
But  contemn  wealth,  and  imitate  a  god. 

The  next  man,  whom  we  are  much  obliged  to, 
both  for  his  doctrine  and  example,  is  the  nexl 
best  poet  in  the> world  to  Virgil,  his  dear  friend 
Horace ;  who,  when  Augustus  had  desired  Mae 
cenas  to  persuade  him  to  come  and  live  domesti 
cally  and  at  the  same  table  with  him,  and  to  be 
secretary  of  state  of  the  whole  world  under  him 
or  rather  jointly  with  him,'  for  he  says,  ut  nos 
in  epistolis  scribeudi*  adjuvet,  could  not  be 
tempted  to  forsake  his  Sabin,  or  Tibnrtin  manor 
for  so  rich  and  so  glorious  a  trouble.  There  was 
never,  1  think,  such  an  example  as  this  in  the 
world,  that  he  should  have  so  much  moderation 
and  courage  as  to  refuse  an  offer  of  such  great 
ness,  and  the  emperor  so  much  generosity  anc 
goodnature  as  not  to  he  at  all  offended  with  hi 
refusal,  but  to  retain  still  the  same  kindness,  and 
express  it  often  to  him  in  most  friendly  and  fa 
miliar  letters,  part  of  which  are  still  extant.  If 
should  produce  all  the  passages  of  this  excellen 
author  upon  the  several  subjects  which  I  treat  o 
in  this  book,  I  must  be  obliged  to  translate  hal 
his  works ;  of  which  I  may  say  more  truly  tha 
in  my  opinion  he  did  of  Homer, 

Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile 

quid  non, 
Planius  &  melius  Chrysippo  &  Crantore  dicit 

I  shall  content  myself  upon  this  particula 
theme  with  three  only,  one  out  of  his  Odes,  th 
other  out  of  his. Satires,  the  third  out  of  his  Epis 
ties  ;  and  shall  forbear  to  collect  the  suffrages  o 
all  other  poets,  which  may  be  found  scattere 
xip  and  down  through  all  their  writings,  and  es 
pecially  in  Martial's.  But  I  must  not  omit  t 
make  some  excuse  for  the  bold  undertaking  o 
my  own  unskilful  pencil  upon  the  beauties  of 
face  that  has  been  drawn  before  by  so  many  grea 
masters;  especially,  that  1  should  dare  to  do  it  i 


Virg.  ./En.  viii..  365. 
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,ntin  versos  (though  of  another  kind),  and 
le  confidence  to  translate  them.  I  can  only  say, 
lat  1  love  the  matter,  and  that  ought  to  coyer 
lany  faults  ;  and  that  I  run  not  to  contend  with 
hose  before  me,  but  follow  to  applaud  them. 


A  Translation  out  of  VIRGIL. 
Georg.  Lib.  II.  458. 

OH  happy  (if  his  happiness  he  knows) 
'he  countiy  swain,  on  whom  kind  Heaven  bestows 
At  homo  all  riches,  that  wise  nature  needs ; 
Vhom  the  just  earth  with  easy  plenty  feeds. 
Tis  true,  no  morning  tide  of  clients  comes, 
And  fills  the  painted  channels  of  his  rooms, 
Adoring  the  rich  figures,  as  they  pass, 
n  tapestry  wrought,  or  cut  in  living  brass  ; 
"Tor  is  his  wool  superfluously  dy'd 
With  the  dear  poison  of  Assyrian  pride: 
Nor  do  Arabian  perfumes  vainly  spoil 
The  native  use  and  sweetness  of  his  oil, 
nstead  of  these,  his  calm  and  harmless  life, 
Free  from  th'  alarms  of  fear,  and  storms  of  strife, 
[)ocs  with  substantial  blessedness  abound, 
And  the  soft  wings  of  Peace  cover  him  round  : 
Through  artless  grots  the  murmuring  waters  glide; 
Thick  trees  both  against  heat  and  cold  provide, 
From  whence  the  birds  salute  him  ;  and  his  ground 
With  lowing  herds  and  bleating  sheep  does  sound  j 
And  all  the  rivers  and  the  forests  nigh, 
Both  food  and  game,  and  exercise,  supply. 
Here  a  well-harden 'd,  active  youth  we  see, 
Taught  the  great  art  of  cheerful  poverty. 
Here,  in  this  place  alone,  there  still  do  shine 
Some  streaks  of  love,  both  human  and  divine ; 
From  hence  Astraea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
Still  her  last  footsteps  upon  Earth  appear. 
'Tis  true,  the  first  desire,  which  does  control 
AH  the  inferior  wheels  that  move  my  soul, 
Is,  that  the  Muse  me  her  high-priest  would  make, 
Into  her  holiest  scenes  of  mystery  take, 
And  open  there,  to  my  mind's  purged  eye, 
Those  wonders,  which  to  se"nse  the  gods  deny : 
How  in  the  Moon  such  change  of  shapes  is  found', 
The  Moon,  the  changing  world's  eternal  bound  ; 
What  shakes  the  solid  Earth,  what  strong  disease 
Dares  trouble  the  firm  centre's  ancient  ease ; 
What  makes  the  sea  retreat,  and  what  advance 
"  (Varieties  too  regular  for  chance) ;" 
What  drives  the  chariot  on  of  winter's  light» 
And  stops  the  lazy  waggon  of  the  night. 
l)ut,  if  my  dull  and  frozen  blood  deny 
To  send  forth  spirits,  that  raise  a  soul  so  high, 
In  the  next  place,  let  woods  and  rivers  be 
My  quiet,  though  inglorious,  destiny. 
In  life's  cool  vale  let  my  low  scene  be  laid  ; 
Cover  me,  gods,  with  Tempe's  thickest  shade* 
Happy  the  man,  I  grant,  thrice  happy,  he, 
Who  can  through  gross  effects  their  causes  see: 
Whose  courage  from   the  deeps  of  knowledge 

springs,  • 

Nor  vainly  fears  inevitable  things ; 
But  does  his  walk  of  virtue  calmly  go 
Through  all  th'  alarms  of  Death  and  Hell  below.. 
Happy  !  but,  next  such  conquerors,  happy 
Whose  humble -life  lies  not  in  fortune's  way. 
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They  unconcern'd,  from  their  safe  distant  seat, 
Behold  the  rods  and  sceptres  of  the  great ; 
The  quarrels  of  the  mighty  without  fear, 
And  the  descent  of  foreign  troops,  they  hear ; 
Nor  can  ev'n  Rome  their  steady  course  misguide, 
With  all  the  lustre  of  her  perishing'  pride. 
Them  never  yet  did  strife  or  avarice  draw 
Into  the  noisy  markets  of  the  law, 
The  camps  of  gowned  war ;  nor  do  they  live 
By  rules  or  forms,  that  many  madmen  give. 
Duty  for  Nature's  bounty  they  repay, 
And  her  sole  laws  religiously  obey.  [main, 

Some  with  bold  labour  plough  the  faithless 
Some  rougher  storms  in  prince's  courts  sustain  : 
Some  swell  up  their  slight  sails  with  popular  fame 
Charm'd  with  the  foolish  whistlings  of  a  name  : 
Some  their  vain  wealth  to  earth  again  commit : 
With  endless  cares  some  brooding  o'er  it  sit : 
Country  and  friends  are  by  some  wretches  sold, 
To  lie  on  Tyrian  beds,  and  drink  in  gold  ; 
No  price  too  high  for  profit  can  be  shown  ; 
Not  brother's  blood,  nor  hazards  of  their  own  : 
Around  the  world  in  search  of  it  they  roam, 
It  makes  ev'n  their  antipodes  their  home  ; 
Meanwhile,  the  prudent  husbandman  is  found, 
In  mutual  duties  striving  with  his  ground, 
And  half  the  year  he  care  of  that  does  take, 
That  half  the  year  grateful  returns  does  make. 
Each  fertile  month  does  some  new  gifts  present, 
And  with  new  work  his  industry  content. 
This  the  young  lamb,  that  the  soft  fleece,   doth 

yield ; 

This  loads  with  hay,  and  that  with  corn,  the  field  : 
All  sorts  of  fruit  crown  the  rich  autumn's  pride  : 
And  on  a  swelling  hill's  warm  stony  side, 
The  powerful  princely  purple  of  the  vine, 
Twice  dy'd  with  the  redoubled  Sun,  does  shine. 
In  th'  evening  to  a  fair  ensuing  day, 
With  joy  he  sees  his  flocks  and  kid's  to  play: 
And  loaded  kine  about  his  cottage  stand, 
Inviting  with  known  sound  the  milker's  hand ; 
And  when  from  wholesome  labour  he  doth  come, 
With  wishes  to  be  there,  and  wish'd-for  home, 
He  meets  at  door  the  softest  human  blisses, 
His  chaste  wife's  welcome,  and  dear  children's 

kisses. 

When  any  rural  holidays  invite 
His  genius  forth  to  innocent  delight, 
On  earth's  fair  bed,  beneath  some  sacred  shade, 
Amidst  his  equal  friends  carelessly  laid, 
He  sings  thee,  Bacchus,  patron  of  the  vine  ; 
Thebeechen  bowl  foams  with  a  flood  of  wine, 
Not  to  the  loss  of  reason,  or  of  strength : 
To  active  games  and  manly  sport,  at  length, 
Their  mirth  ascends,  and  with  fill'd  veins  they  see 
Who  can  the  best  at  better  trials  be. 
From  such  the  old  Hetrurian  virtue  rose  ; 
Such  was  the  life  the  prudent  Sabins  chose  : 
Such,  Remus,  and  the  god;  his  brother,  led ; 
From  such  firm-footing  Rome  grew  '.he  world's 

head. 

Such  was  the  life  that,  ev'n  till  now,  does  raise 
The  honour  of  poor  Saturn's  golden  days  : 
Before  men,  born  of  earth,  and  buried  there, 
Let-in  the  sea  their  mortal  fate  to  share  : 
Before  new  ways  of  perishing  were  sought ; 
Before  unskilful  death  on  anvils  wrought ; 
Before  those  beasts,  which  human  life  sustain, 
By  men,  unless  to  the  gods  use,  were  slain. 


'Hoi?.  EPOD.  ODE  ir. 

s 

HAPPY  the  man,  whom  bounteous  gods  allow 
With  hi 3  own  hands  paternal  grounds  to  plough 
Like  the  first  golden  mortals  happy,  he, 
From  business  and  the  cares  of  money  free  ! 
No  human  storms  break  oft'  at  land  his  sleep  > 
No  loud  alarms  of  nature,  on  the  deep  : 
From  all  the  cheats  of  law  he  lives  secure,' 
Nor  does  th'  affronts  of  palaces  endure. 
Sometimes,  the  beauteous,  marriageable  vine 
He  to  the  lusty  bridegroom  elm  does  join  : 
Sometimes  he  lops  the  barren  trees  around, 
And  grafts  new  life  into  the  fruitful  wound ; 
Sometimes  he  shears  his  flock,  and  sometimes  he 
Stores  up  the  golden  treasures  of  the  bee. 
He  sees  his  lowing  herds  walk  o'er  the  plain, 
Whilst  neighbouring  hills  lowe   back  to  them 

agjin ; 

And,  when  the  season,  rich  as  well  as  gay, 
All  her  autumnal  bounty  does  display, 
How  is  he  pleas'd  th'  increasing  use  to  see 
Of  his  well-trusted  labours  bend  the  tree ! 
Of  which  large  shares,  on  the  glad  sacred  days, 
He  gives  to  friends,  and  to  the  gods  repays. 
With  how  much  joy  does  he,  beneath  some  shade 
By  aged  trees'  reverend  embraces  made, 
His  careless  head  on  the  fresh  green  recline, 
His  head  uncharg'd  with  fear  or  with  design* 
By  him  a  river  constantly  complains, 
The  birds  above  rejoice  with  various  strains, 
And  in  the  solemn  scene  their  orgies  keep, 
L'>ke  dreams,  mix'd  with  the  gravity  of  sleep  ! 
Sleep,  which  does  always  there  for  entrance  wait, 
And  nought  within  against  it  shuts  the  gate. 

Nor  does  the  roughest  season  of  the  sky, 
Or  sullen  Jove,  all  sports  to  him  deny. 
He  runs  the  mazes  of  the  nimble  hare, 
His  well-mouth'd  dogs'  glad  concert  rends  the 
Or  with  game  bolder,  and  rewarded  more,     [airj 
He  drives  into  a  toil  the  foaming  boar; 
Here  flies  the  hawk  t'  assault,  and  there  the  net 
To  intercept,  the  travailing  fowl,  is  set  j 
And  all  his  malice,  all  his  craft,  is  shown 
In  innocent  wars  on  beasts  and  birds  alone. 
This  is  the  life  from  all  misfortunes  free, 
From  thee,  the  great  one,  tyrant   Love,  from 

thee; 

And,  if  a  chaste  and  clean,  though  homely  wife 
Be  added  to  the  blessings  of  this  life, — 
Such  as  the  ancient  Sun-burnt  Sabins  were, 
Such  as  Apulia,  frugal  still,  does  bear, — 
Who  makes  her  children  and  the  house  her  care, 
And  joyfully  the  work  of  life  does  share, 
Nor  thinks  herself  too  noble  or  too  fine 
To  pin  the  sheepfold  or  to  milch  the  kine  ; 
Who  waits  at  door  against  her  husband  coma 
From  rural  duties,  late  and  wearied,  home, 
Where  she  receives  him  with  a  kind  embrace, 
A  cheerful  fire,  and  a  more  cheerful  face  i 
.And  fills  the  bowl  up  to  her  homely  lord, 
And  with  domestic  plenty  loads  the  board  i 
Not  all  the  lustful  shell-fish  of  the  sea, 
Dress' d  by  the  wanton  hand  of  Luxury, 
Not  ortolans,  nor  godwits,  nor  the  rest 
Of  costly  names  that  glorify  a  feast, 
Are  at  the  princely  tables  better  cheer, 
Than  lamb  and  kid,  lettuce  and  olires,  here. 
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THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE. 


A  Paraphrase  upon  HORACE,  Book  II,  Sat.  vi. 

AT  the  digest  foot  of  a  fair  hollow  tree, 

Clor.e  to  ploughed  ground,  seated  commodious]y 

His  ancient  and  he.e^itary  house, 

There  dwelt  a  good  substantial  country  mouse ; 

Frugal,  and  gvave,  and  careful  of  the  main, 

Yet  one  who  once  did  nobly  enteita'n 

A  city  mouse,  well-coated,  sleek,  and  j-ay, 

A  mouse  of  high  degree  which  lost  his  way, 

Wantonly  walking  forth  to  take  the  air, 

And  an  iv'd  early,  and  belighted,  there, 

For  a  day's  lodging  :  the  good  hearty  host 

(The  ancient  plenty  of  his  hall  to  boast) 

Did  all  the  stores  produce,  that  might  excite, 

With  various  tastes,  the  courtier's  appetite. 

Fitches  and  beans,  peason  and  oats,  and  wheat, 

And  a  large  chesnut,  the  delicious  meat         [eat. 

Which  Jove  himself,  were  he  a  mouse,  would 

And,  for  a  liaut  gonst,  there  was  mlxt  with  these 

The  swerd  of  bacon,  and  the  coat  of  cheese : 

The  precious  reliques  whieh,  at  harvest,  he 

Had  gather'd  from  the  reaper's  luxury. 

"  Freely"  (said  he)  "  fall  on,  and  never  spare, 

The  bounteous  gods  will  for  to  morrow  care.5' 

And  thus  at  ease,  on  beds  of  straw,  they  lay, 

And  to  their  genius  sa^rific'd  the  t'aj>- : 

Yet  the  nice  guest's  Epicurean  mi  i,1, 

(Though  breeding  made  him  civil  seem  and  k'rd) 

Despis'd  this  countiy  feast ;  and  stiil  his  thought 

Upon  the-cakes  anr  pies  of  Lou  Ion  wrought. 

"  Your  bounty  and  civility"  (said  he), 

"  Which  I'm  suipris'd  in  these  ru:!e  parts  to  see, 

Shows  that  the  gods  have  given  you  a  mivid 

Too  noble  for  the  fate  which  here  you  find. 

Why  should  a  soul,  so  v'rtuous  and  so  great, 

Lose  itself  thus  in  an  obscure  retreat  ? 

Let  savage  beasts  lodge  in  a  country  den  ; 

You  should  see  towns,  and  manners  l.r.jw,  and 

men  ; 

And  tasie  the  generous  luxury  of  the  court, 
Where  all  the  mice  of  quality  resort; 
Where  thousand  beauteous  shes  about  you  move, 
And,  by  high  fare,  are  pliant  made  to  love. 
We  all,  ere  long,  must  rrncTcr  up  our  breath ; 
No  cave  or  hole  can  shelter  us  from  death. 
Since  iifa  is  sounce.t'-iin,  and  so  short, 
Let 's  spend  it  all  in  feasting  and  in  sport. 
Come,  \voithy  sir,  come  with  me  and  pa,  take 
All  the  great  things  that  mortals  happy  make. " 

Alas  !  what  virtue  hath  sufficient  arm* 
T'  oppose   bright   honour,  and   soft   pleasure's 

charms : 

What  wisdom  can  their  mng'c  fores  repel  ? 
It  draws  this  reverend  hermit  from  his  cell. 
It  was  the  time,  when  witty  poets  ttll, 
"  That  Phoebus  into  Thetis'  bosom  fell : 
She  blush'd  at  first,  and  then  put  out  the  light, 
And  drew  the  modest  cuitaius  of  the  night*' 
Plainly  the  truth  to  tell,  the  SLM  was  set, 
When  to  the  town  our  wersrie  \  iraveilers  get : 
To  a  lord's  horse,  as  lordly  £».#  c«»n  be, 
Made  fur  the  use  of  pride  am!  luxury, 
They  come  ;   the  gentle  co'iit'er  ai  the  door 
S.ons,  and  will  hardly  en^er  ivj  before : 
*'•  Hut  'tis,  sir,  your  command,  auf.1  be'ng  so, 
I'm  sworn  t'  obedience  j  and  so  in  they  g  j." 


Behind  a  hanging,  in  a  spacious  rootfl 
(The  richest  worn  of  Mortclake's  noble  loom) 
They  wait  a  while,  their  wearied  limbs  to  rest, 
Til!  silence  should  invite  them  to  their  feast. 
<;  About  the  hour  that  Cynthia's  silver  light 
Had  touch'd  the  pale  meridies  of  the  night/" 
At  last,  the  various  supper  being  done, 
It  happen'd  that  the  company  was  gone 
Into  a  room  remote,  servants  and  all, 
To  please  their  noble  fancies  with  a  ball. 
Our  host  lea:ls  forth  his  stranger,  and  does  find 
All  fitted  to  the  bounties  of  his  mind. 
Still  on  the  table  hatf-fill'd  dishes  stood, 
And  with  delicious  bits  the  floor  was  strew'd. 
The  courteous  mouse  presents  him  with  the  best, 
And  both  with  fat  varieties  are  blest. 
Th'  industrious  peasant  eveiy  where  does  range, 
And  thanks  the  Cods  for  his  life's  happy  change. 
Lo !   in  the  midst  of  a  well-freighted  pye, 
They  both  at  last  glutted  and  wanton  lie  ; 
When,  see  the  sad  reverse  of  prosperous  fate, 
And  what  fierce  storms  on  moilal  glories  wait ! 
With  hideous  noise  down  the  rude  servants  come, 
Six  dogs  before  run  barking  into  th'  room ; 
The  wretched  gluttons  fly  with  wild  affright, 
And  hate  the  fullness,  which  retards  their  flight. 
Ou.  trembling  peasant  wishes  now,  in  vain, 
That rOCkfl  and  mountains  cover'd  him  again  ; 
Oh,  haw  the  ch?.nre  of  his  poor  life  he  curst ! 
"  This,  of  all  lives"  (said  he)  "  is  sure  the  worst : 
Give  me  again,  ye  gods,  my  cave  and  wood  ! 
With  peace,  let  tares  and  acorns  be  my  food ! " 


A  PARAPHRASE  UPON  THE  10th   EPISTLE  OF   THE 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

HORACE  TO  FCSCUS  ARISTITJS. 

HEALTH,  from  the  lover  of  the  country,  me, 
Health,  to  the  lover  of  the  city,  thee ; 
A  diffeverce  incur  souls,  this  only  proves  ; 
In  all  things  else,  we  agree  like  married  doves. 
But  the  warm  nest  and  crowded  dove  house  thou 
Dost  like ;  I  loosely  fly  from  bough  to  bough, 
And  rivers  drink,  and  all^the  shining  day 
Upon  fair  trees  or  mossy  rocks  I  play ; 
In  fine,  I  live  and  reign,  when  I  retire 
F:-om  all  that  you  equal  with  Heaven  admire ; 
Like  one  at  last  from  the  priest's  service  fled, 
Loathing  the  honied  cakes,  I  long  for  bread. 
Would  I  a  house  for  happiness  erect, 
Nature  alone  should  be  the  architect, 
She'd  build  it  more  convenient  than  great, 
And  doubtless  in  the  country  choose  her  seat; 
Is  there  a  place  doth  better  helps  supply 
Against  the  wounds  of  Winter's  cruelty  > 
[s  there  an  air,  that  gentlier  does  assuage 
The  mad  celestial  Dog's,  or  Lion's,  rage  ? 
fs  it  not  there  that  sleep  ( and  only  there) 
STor  noise  without,  nor  cares  within,  does  fear  ? 
Does  art  through  pipes  a  purer  water  bring, 
Than  that,  whieh  Nature  strains  into  a  spring  ? 
Can  all  your  fcap'stries,  or  your  pictures  show 
More   beauties,   than   in  herbs   and   flowers   do 

grow  ? 

'onntains  and  trees  our  weaned  pride  do  please, 
iv'n  in  the  midst  of  gilded  palaces, 
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And  in  your  towns,  that  prospect  *ives  delight, 

Which  opens  round  the  country  to  our  sight. 

Men  to  the  good,  from  which  they  rashly  fly, 

Return  at  last;  and  their  wild  luxury 

Does  hut  in  vain  with  those  true  joys  contend, 

Which  Nature  did  to  mankind  recommend. 

The  man  who  changes  gold  for  burnish'd  brass, 

Or  small  right  gems  for  larger  ones  of  glass, 

Is  not,  at  length*  IT  ore  certain  to  be  made 

Ridiculous,  and  wretched  by  the  trade, 

Than  he,  who  sells  a  solid  good,  to  buy 

The  painted  goods  of  pride  and  vanity. 

If  thou  be  wise,  no  glorious  fortune  choose, 

Which  'tis  but  pain  to  keep,  yet  grief  to  lose ! 

For,  when  we  place  ev'n  trifles  in  the  heart, 

With  trifles  too,  unwillingly  we  part. 

An  humble  roof,  plain  bed,  and  homely  board, 

More  clear,  untainted  pleasures  do  afford, 

Than  all  the  tumult  of  rain  greatness  bvings 

To  kings,  or  to  the  favourites  of  kings. 

The  horned  deer,  by  nature  arm'd  so  well, 

Did  with  the  horse  in  common  pasture  dwell, 

And,  when  they  fcught,  the  field  it  always  wan, 

Till  the  ambitious  horse  begg'd  help  of  man, 

And  took  the  bridle,  and  thenceforth  did  reign 

Bravely  alone,  as  lord  of  all  the  plain  ; 

But  never  after  con  Id  the  rider  get 

From  off  his  back,  or  from  his  mouth  the  bit. 

So  they,  who  poverty  too  much  do  fear, 

T'  avoid  that  weight,  a  greater  burthen  bear ; 

That  they  might  power  above  their  equals  have, 

To  cruel  masters  they  themselves  enslave. 

For  gold,  their  liberty  exchansr'd  we  see, 

That  fairest  flower  which  crowns  humanity  3. 

And  all  this  mischief  does  upon  them  light, 

Only,  because  they  know  not  how,  aright, 

That  great,  but.  secret,  happir.ess  to  prize, 

That  's  laid  up  in  a  little,  for  the  wise  : 

That  is  the  best  and  easiest  estate, 

Which  to  a  man  sits  close,  but  not  too  strait  j 

'Tis  like  a  shoe  ;  it  pinches  and  it  burns, 

TOO  narrow ;  and  too  large,  it  overturns. 

My  dearest  friend  !  stop  thy  desires  at  last, 

And  chearfufly  enjoy  the  wealth  thou  hast: 

And,  if  me  still  seeking  for  more  you  see, 

Chide  and  reproach,  despise  and  laugh  at  me. 

Money  was  made,  not  to  command  our  will, 

But  all  our  lawful  pleasures  to  fulfil : 

Shame  and  woe  to  us,  if  we  our  wealth  obey  ; 

The  horse  doth  with  the  horseman  run  away. 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Lib.  IV.  Plantarum, 

BLEST  be  the  man  (and  blest  he  is)  whom  e'er 
(Plac'd  far  out  of  the  roads  of  hope  or  fear) 
A  littie  field,  and  little  garden,  feeds  : 
The  field  gives  all  that  frugal  Nature  needs j 
The  wealthy  garden  liberally  bestows 
All  she  can  ask,  when  she  luxurious  grows. 

3  The  poet,  as  usual,  expresses  his  oven  feeling  : 
but  he  does  more,  he  expresses  it  very  classically. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  ancient  custom  of  wearing 
wreaths  or  garlands  of  flowers,  «n  any  occasion  of 
joy  and  festivity.  KURD, 


The  specious  inconveniences,  that  wait 

Upon  a  life  of  business,  and  of  state, 

He  sees  (nor  does  the  sight  disturb  his  rest 

By  fools  desir'd,  by  wicked  men  possest. 

Thus,    thus    (and   this   deserv'd  great   Virgil's 

praise) 

The  old  Corycian  yeoman  pass'd  his  days; 
Thus  his  wise  life  Abdolonymus  spent : 
Th'  ambassadors,  which  the  great  emperor  [sent 
To  offer  him  a  crown,  with  wonder  found 
The  reverend  gardener  hoeing  of  his  ground; 
Unwillingly,  and  slow,  and  discontent, 
From  his  lov'd  cottage  to  a  throne  he  went ; 
And  oft  he  stopt,  in  his  triumphant  way: 
And  oft  look'd  back,  and  oft  was  heard  to  say, 
Not  without  sighs,  Alas  !  1  there  forsake 
A  happier  kingdom  than  I  go  to  take  ! 
Thus  Aglaiis  (a  man  unknown  to  men, 
But  vhe  gods  knew,  and  therefore  lov'd  him  then) 
Thus  liv'd  obscurely  then  without  a  name, 
Aglaiis,  now  consign'd  t'  eternal  i'ame. 
For  Gyges,  the  rich  king,  wicked  and  great, 
Presum'd,  at  wise  ApoUo's  Delphic  seat  .    [eye^ 
Presum'd,  to  ask,   "  Oh  thou,  the  whole  world's 
See'stthou  a  man  that  happier  is  than  I?" 
The  god,  who  scorn'd  to  flatter  man,  reply'd, 
"  Aglaiis  happier  is."     But  Gyges  cry'd, 
In  a  proud  rage,  "  Who  can  that  Aglaiis  be ! 
We  have  heard,  as  yet,  of  no  such  king  as  he." 
And  true  it  was,  through  the  whole  Earth  around 
No  kiiir;  of  such  a  name  was  to  be  found. 
"  Is  some  old  hero  of  that  name  alive, 
Who  his  hi°;h  race  does  from  the  gods  derive? 
I",  it  some  mighty  general,  that  has  done 
Wonders  in  light,  and  god-like  honours  won  > 
Is  it,  some  man  of  endless  wealth  ?"  said  he. 
"  None,  none  of  these."  "  Who  can  this  Aglaiis 
After  long  search,  and  vain  inquiries  past,  [be  r" 
In  an  obscure  Arcadian  vale  at  last 
(Th'  Arcadian  life  has  always  shady  been) 
Near  Sopho'stowa  (which  he  but  once  had  seen) 
This  />  gratis,  who  monarch's  envy  drew, 
Whose  happiness  the  gods  stood  witness  to, 
This  mighty  Agtalis,  was  labouring  feund, 
With  his  own  hands,  in  his  own  little  ground. 

So,  gracious  God  !   (if  it  may  lawful  be, 
Among  those  foolish  gods  to  mention  thee) 
So  let  me  act,  on  such  a  private  stage, 
The  last  dull  scenes  of  my  declining  age ; 
After  long  toils  and  voyages  in  vain, 
This  quiet  port  let  my  tost  vessel  gain ; 
Of  heavenly  rest,  this  earnest  to  me  lend, 
Let  uiy  life  sleep,  and  learn  to  love  her  end. 


V. 
THE  GARDEN.       , 

To  J.  EVELYN,  Esquire. 

»  NEVER  had  any  other  desire  so  strong  and  so 
like  to  covetousness,  as  that  one  which  I  have 
had  always,  that  I  might  be  master  at  last  of  a 
small  house  and  large  garden,  \viih  very  mode 
rate  conveniences  joined  to  them,  and  there  de 
dicate  the  remainder  of  my  life  only  to  the  cul 
ture  of  them,  and  study  of  nature ; 
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And  there  (with  no  design  beyond  my  wall)  whole 

and  entire  to  lie, 
In  no  unactive  ease,  and  no  unglorious  poverty. 

Or  as  Virgil  has  said,  shorter  and  better  for  me 
that  1  might  there 

Studiis  florere  ignobilis  oti  4: 

(though  I  could  wish  that  he  had  rather  said, 
nobilis  oti,  when  ha^poke  of  his  own  )  But 
several  accidents  of  my  ill-fortune  have  disap 
pointed  me  hitherto,  and  do  still,  of  that  feli 
city;  for  though  I  have  made  the  first  and 
hardest  step  to  it,  by  abandoning  all  ambitions 
and  hopes  in  this  world,  and  by  retiring  from  the 
noise  of  all  business  and  almost  company,  yet  I 
stick  still  in  the  inn  of  a  hired  house  and  garden, 
among  weeds  and  rubbish  ;  and  without  that 
pleasantest  work  of  human  industry,  the  im 
provement  of  something  which  we  call  (not  very 
properly,  but  yet  we  call)  our  own.  I  am  gone 
out  from  Sodom,  but  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  my 
little  Zoar.  "  O  let  me  escape  thither  (is  it  not 
a  little  one  ?)  and  my  soul  shall  live."  1  do  not 
look  back  yet ;  but  I  have  been  forced  to  stop, 
and  make  too  many  halts.  You  may  wonder, 
sir,  (for  this  seems  a  little  too  extravagant  and 
pindarical  for  prose)  what  I  mean  by  all  this 
preface ;  it  is  to  let  you  know,  that  though  I 
have  missed,  like  a  chymist,  my  great  end,  yet 
I  account  my  affections  and  endeavours  well  re 
warded  by  something  that  I  have  met  with  by 
the  by ;  which  is,  that  they  have  procured  to 
me  some  part  in  your  kindness  and  esteem  ;  and 
thereby  the  honour  of  having  my  name  so  ad 
vantageously  recommended  to  posterity,  by  the 
epistle  you  are  pleased  to  prefix  to  the  most 
useful  book  that  has  been  written  in  that  kind  *, 
and  which  is  to  last  as  long  as  months  and 
years. 

Among  many  other  arts  and  excellencies, 
which  you  enjoy,  I  am  glad  to  find  this  favour 
ite  of  mine  the  most  predominant;  that  you 
choose  this  for  your  wife,  though  you  have 
hundreds  of  other  arts  for  your  concubines ; 
though  you  know  them,  and  beget  sons  upon 
them  all  (to  which  you  are  rich  enough  to  allow 
great  legacies),  yet  the  issue  of  this  seems  to  be 
designed  by  you  to  the  main  pf  the  estate ;  you 
have  taken  most  pleasure  in  it,  and  bestowed 
most  charges  upon  its  education  :  and  I  doubt 
not  to  see  that  book,  which  you  are  pleased  to 
promise  to  the  world,  and  of  which  you  have 
given  us  a  large  earnest  in  your  calendar,  as 
accomplished,  as  any  thing  can  be  expected 
from  an  extraordinary  wit,  and  no  ordinary  ex 
penses,  and  a  long  experience.  I  know  nobody 
that  possesses  more  private  happiness  than  you 
do  in  your  garden ;  and  yet  no  man,  who  makes 
his  happiness  more  public,  by  a  free  communi 
cation  of  the  art  and  knowledge  of  it  to  others. 
All  that  I  myself  am  able  yet  to  do,  is  only  to 

4  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  564. 

5  Mr.   Evelyn's    Kalendarium  hortense;    de 
dicated  to  Mr   Cowley — The  title  explains  the 
propriety  of  the  compliment,  that  this  book  was 
to  last  as  long  as  mcnths  and  years.     KURD. 


recommend  to  mankind  the  search  of  that  re* 
licity,  which  you  instruct  them  how  to  find  and 
to  enjoy. 

Happy  art  thou,  whom  God  does  bless 
With  the  full  choice  of  thine  own  happiness; 

And  happier  yet,  because  thou  'it  blest 

With  prudence,  how  to  choose  the  best : 
In  books  and  gardens  thou  hast  plac'd  aright 

(Things,  which  thou  well  dost  understand  j 
And  both  dost  make  with  thy  laborious  hand) 

Thy  noble,  innocent  delight ; 
And  in  thy  virtuous  wife,  where  thou  again  dost 
meet 

Eoth  pleasures  more  refin'd  and  sweet ; 

The  fairest  gai'den  in  her  looks, 

And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books. 
Oh,  who  would  change  these  soft,  yet  solid  joys, 

For  empty  shows  and  sense  less  noise ; 

And  all  which  rank  ambition  breeds, 
Which  seem  such  beauteous  flowers,    and  arc 
such  poisonous  weeds  ? 

When  God  did  man  to  his  own  likeness  make, 

As  much  as  clay,  though  of  the  purest  kind, 
By  the  great  potter's  art  refin'd, 
Could  the  divine  impression  take, 
He  thought  it  fit  to  place  him,  where 
A  kind  of  Heaven  too  did  appear, 

As  far  as  Earth  could  such  a  likeness  bear : 
That  man  no  happiness  might  want, 

Which  Earth  to  her  first  master  could  afford, 
He  did  a  garden  for  him  plant 

By  the  quick  hand  of  his  omnipotent  word. 

As  the  chief  help  and  joy  of  human  life, 

He  gave  him  the  first  gift;  first,  ev'n before  a 
wife. 

For  God,  the  universal  architect, 

'T  had  been  as  easy  to  erect 
A  Louvre  or  Escurial,  or  a  tower 
That  might  with  Heaven  communication  hold, 
As  Babel  vainly  thought  to  do  of  old : 

He  wanted  not  the  skill  or  power ; 

In  the  wwld's  fabric  those  were  shown, 
And  the  materials  were  all  his  own. 
But \vcll  he  knew,  what  place  would  best  agree 
With  innocence  and  with  felicity ; 
And  we  elsewhere  still  seek  for  them  in  vain  ; 
If  any  part  of  either  yet  remain, 
If  any  part  of  either  we  expect, 
This  may  our  judgment  in  the  search  direct ; 
God  the  first  garden   made,  and  the  first  city 
Cain. 

O  blessed  shades !  O  gentle,  cool  retreat 
From  all  th'  immoderate  heat, 

In  which  the  frantic  world  does  bum  and  sweat ! 

This  does  the  Lion-star,  ambition's  rage  ; 

This  avarice,  the  Dog-star's  thirst,  assuage; 

Eveiy  where  else  their  fatal  power  we  see, 

They  make  and  rule  man's  wretched  destiny  : 
They  neither  set,  nor  disappear, 
But  tyrannize  o'er  all  the  year ; 

Whilst  we  ne'er  feel   their  flame  or  influence 

here. 

The  birds  that  dance  from  bough  to  bough, 
And  sing  above  ifn  every  tree, 
Are  not  from  fears  and  cares  more  free 
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Than  we,  who  lift,  or  sit,  or  walk,  below, 

And  should  by  right  be  singers  too. 
What  prince's  choir  of  music  can  excel 

That,  which  within  this  shade  does  dwell  ? 

To  which  we  nothing  pay  or  give; 

They,  like  all  other  poets,  live 
Without  reward,    or  thanks  for  their  obliging 
pains: 

>Tis  well  if  they  become  not  prey  : 
The  whistling  winds  add  their  less  artful  strains 
And  a  grave  bass  the  murmuring  fountains  play ; 
Nature  does  all  this  harmony  bestow, 

But  to  our  plants,  art's  music  too, 
The  pipe,  theorbo,  andguittar,  we  owe; 
The  lute  itself,  which  once  was  green  and  mute, 

When  Orpheus  strook  th'  inspired  lute, 

The  trees  dancM  round,  and  understood 

By  sympathy  the  voice  of  wood. 

These  are  the  spells,  that  to  kind  sleep  invite, 
And  nothing  does  within  resistance  make, 

Which  yet  we  moderately  take ; 

Who  would  not  choose  to  be  awake, 
While  he  's  encompast  round  with  such  delight, 
To  th'  ear,  the  nose,  the  touch,  the  taste,  and 

sight ! 

When  Venus  would  her  dear  Ascanius  keep  fl 
A  prisoner  in  the  downy  bands  of  sleep,     • 
She   odorous  herbs    and    flowers   beneath    him 
spread, 

As  the  most  soft  and  sweetest  bed  ;     [head. 
Not  her  own  lap  would  more  have  charm'd  his 
Who,  that  has  reason,  and  his  smell, 
Would  not  among  roses  and  jasmine  dwell, 

Rather  than  all  his  spirits  choak 
With  exhalations  of  dirt  and  smoke, 

And  all  th'  uncleanness  which  does  drown, 
In  pestilential  clouds,  a  populous  town  ? 
The  earth  itself  breathes  better  perfumes  here, 
Than  all  the  female  men,  or  women,  there, 
Not  without  cause,  about  them  bear. 

When  Epicurus  to  the  world  had  taught, 

That  pleasure  was  the  chiefest  good, 
(And  was,  perhaps,  i>  th'  right,  if  rightly  under- 

His  life  he  to  his  doctrine  brought,     [stood) 
And  in  a  garden  's  shade  that  sovereign  pleasure 

sought : 

Whoever  a  true  epicure  would  be, 
May  there  find  cheap  and  virtuous  luxury. 
Vitellius's  table,  which  did  hold 
As  many  creatures  as  the  ark  of  old ; 
That  fiscal  table,  to  which  every  day 
All  countries  did  a  constant  tribute  pay, 
Could  nothing  more  delicious  afford 

Than  Nature's  liberality, 
Help'd  with  a  little  art  and  industry, 
Allows  the  meanest  gardener's  board. 
The  wanton  taste  no  fish  or  fowl  can  choose, 
For  which  the  grape  or  melon  she  would  lose ; 
Though  all  th'  inhabitants  of  sea  and  air 
Be  listed  in  the  glutton's  bill  of  fare,          *- 

Yet  still  the  fruits  of  earth  we  see 
Plac'd  the  third  story  high  in  all  her  luxury. 

But  with  no  sense  the  garden  does  comply, 
None  courts,  or  flatters,  as  it  does,  the  eye. 

•  Virg,  JEn.  i.  695. 


When  the  great  Hebrew  king  did  almost  strain 
The  wondrous  treasures  of  his  wealth  and  brain, 
His  royal  southern  guest  to  entertain; 

Though  she  on  silver  floors  did  tread, 
With  bright  Assyrian  carpets  on  them  spread, 

To  hide  the  metal's  poverty ; 
Tnough  shelook'd  up  to  roofs  of  gold, 
And  nought  around  her  could  behold 
But  silk  and  rich  embroidery, 
And  Babylonish  tapestry, 
And  wealthy  Hiram's  princely  dye  ; 
Though  Ophir's  starry  stones  met  every  where 

her  eye ; 

Though  she  herself  and  her  gay  host  were  drest 
With  all  the  shining  glories  of  the  East ; 
When  lavish  Art  her  costly  work  had  done, 

The  honour  and  the  prize  of  bravery 
Was  by  the  garden  from  the  palace  won  ; 
And  every  rose  and  lily  there  did  stand 
Better  attir'd  by  Nature's  hand?. 
The  case  thus  judg'd  against  the  king  we  see,. 
By  one,  that  would  not  be  so  rich,  though  wiser 
far  than  he. 

Nor  does  this  happy  place  only  dispense 
Such  various  pleasures  to  the  sense ; 
Here  health  itself  does  live, 

That  salt  of  life,  which  does  to  all  a  relish  give, 

Its  standing  pleasure,  and  intrinsic  wealth, 

The  body's  virtue,  and  the  soul's  good-fortune, 
health. 

The  tree  of  life,  when  it  in  Eden  stood, 

Did  its  immortal  head  to  Heaven  rear; 

It  lasted  a  tall  cedar,  till  the  flood ; 

Now  a  small  thorny  shrub  it  does  appear  ; 
Nor  will  it  thrive  too  every  where :: 
It  always  here  is  freshest  seen ; 
'Tis  only  hei'e  an  ever-green. 
If,  through  the  strong  and  beauteous  fence 
Of  temperance  and  innocence, 

And  wholesome  labours,  and  a  quiet  mind, 
Any  diseases  passage  find, 
They  must  not  think  here  to  assail 

A  land  unarmed  or  without  a  guard  ; 

They  must  fight  for  it,  and  dispute  it  hard, 
Before  they  can  prevail : 
Scarce  any  plant  is  growing  here, 

Which  against    death   some  weapon   does  not 

bear. 

Let  cities  boast,  that  they  provide 
For  life  the  ornaments  of  pride  ; 
But  'tis  the  country  and  the  field, 
That  furnish  it  with  staff  and  shield. 

Where  does  the  wisdom  and  the  power  divine 
In  a  more  bright  and  sweet  reflection  shine  % 
Where  do  we  finer  strokes  and  colours  see 
Of  the  Creator's  real  poetry, 

Than  when  we  with  attention  look 
Upon  the  third  day's  volume  of  the  book  ? 
If  we  could  open  and  intend  our  eye, 

We  all,  like  Moses,  should  espy 
Ev'n  in  a  bush  the  radiant  Deity. 
But  we  despise  these  his  inferior  ways 
(Though  no  less  full  of  miracle  and  "praise)  : 

Upon  the  flowers  of  Heaven  we  gaze; 
The  stars  of  Earth  no  wonder  in  us  raise, 
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Though  these  perhaps  do,  more  than  they, 

The  life  of  mankind  sway. 
Although  no  part  of  mighty  Nature  be 
More  stor'd  with  beauty,  power  and  mystery  j 
Yet,  to  encourage  human  industry, 
God  has  so  order'd,  thi-t  no  other  part 
Such  space  and  such  dominion  leaves  for  Art. 

\Ve  no-where  Art  do  so  triumphant  see, 
As  when  it  grafts  or  buds  the  tree : 

In  other  things  we  count  k  to  excel, 

If  it  a  docile  scholar  can  appear 

To  Nature,  and  but  imitate  her  well; 

It  over-rule^  and  is  her  mus'?r,  here. 

It  imitates  her  Maker's  power  divine, 

And  changes  her  sometimes,  and  sometimes  does 
refine  : 

It  does,  like  grace,  the  fallen  tree  restore 

To  its  blest  state  of  Paradise  before : 

Who  would  not  joy  to  see  his  conquering  hand 

O'er  all  the  vegetable  world  command  ? 

And  the  wild  giants  of  the  wood  receive 
What  lav/  he's  pleas'd  to  give  ? 

He  bids  t.h'  ill-natur'd  crab  pi'oduce 

The  gentler  apple's  winy  juice, 

The  golden  fruit,  that  worthy  is 
Of  Galatea's  purple  kiss  : 
He  does  the  savage  hawthorn  teach 
To  bear  the  medlar  and  the  pear  : 
He  bids  the  rustic  plum  to  rear 
A  noble  trunk,  and  be  a  peach. 
Ev'n  Daphne's  coyness  he  does  mock, 
And  weds  the  cherry  to  her  stock, 
Though  she  refus'd  Apollo's  suit; 
Ev'n  she,  that  chaste  and  virgin  tree, 
Now  wonders  at  herself,  to  see 

That  she's  a  mother  made,   and  blushes  in   her 
fruit. 

Methinks,  T  see  great  Dioclesian  walk 
In  the  Salon'an  garden's  noble  shade, 
Which  by  his  own  imperial  bane's  was  made  : 
1  see  him  smile,  methinks,  as  he  does  talk 
With  the  ambassadors,  who  come  in  vain 

T'  entice  him  to  a  IT- rone  a°pin. 
"  If  I,  my  friends"  (said  he)  c:  should  to  you  show 
Allthe  delights  which  ia  (J^ese  gaidecs  grow, 
>Tis  likelier  much,  that  you  should  with  me  stay, 
Than  'tis,  that  you  shoniti  curry  me  away : 
Aud  trust  me  not,  my  fronds,  if  every  day, 

Iwalk  not  here  with  uH.vftdc/  ' .:-, 
Than  ever,  after  the  n»r  •'.  Loppy  b;Lht, 
In  triumph  to  the  Capi  t    I  ro  c, 
To  thank  the  gods,  aud  io  be  thought  myself, 
almost  a  god." 


VI. 
OF  GREATNESS. 

"  SINCS  we  cannot  attain  to  greatness  "(says  the 
sieur  de  Montague)"  let  us  ^are  our  revenge  by 
railing  at  it :"  this  1:^  spoke  but  in  jest.  I  believe 
he  desired  it  no  more  than  I  do,  and  had  less  rea 
son  ;  for  he  enjojed  so  plentiful  anJ  honourable  a 
fortune  in  a  irn.st  excellent  country,  as  allowed 
him  all  the  *eal  conveniences  of  it,  separated  and 


purged  from  the  incommodities.  Ifl  were  fart 
in  his  condition,  I  should  think  it  hard  measure, 
without  being  convinced  of  any  crime,  to  be  se 
questered  from  it,  and  made  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  state.  But  the  reader  may  think  that 
what  1  no.v  say  is  of  small  authority,  because  i 
never  was,  nor  ever  sha'l  be,  put  to  the  trial :  I 
can  therefore  only  make  my  p/otestation, 

If  ever  I  more  riches  did  desire 
Than  clearliness  and  quiet  do  require  : 
If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat, 
With  any  wish,  so  mean  as  to  be  great ; 
Continue,  Heaven,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

I  know  very  many  men  will  despise,  and  some 
pity  me,  for  this  humour,  as  a  poor-spirited  feU, 
low;  but  I  am  content,  and,  like  Horace,  thank 
God  for  being  so. 

Di  bene  fecerunt.  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
Finxerunt  animi 8. 

I  confess,  I  love  littleness  almost  in  all  things, 
A  little  convenient  estate,  a  little  cheerful  house, 
a  little  compatry,  and  a  very  little  feast;  and,  if  I 
were  ever  to  fall  in  love  again  (which  is  a  great 
passion,  and  therefore,  1  hope,  I  have  done  with 
it)  it  would  be,  I  think,  with  prettiness,  rather 
than  with  majestical  beauty.  I  would  neither 
wish  that  my  mistress,  nor  my  fortune,  should  be 
a  bona  rcba,  nor,  as  Homer  uses  to  describe  his 
beauties,  like  a  daughter  of  great  Jupiter  for  the 
stateliness  and  largeness  of  her  person  ;  but,  as 
Lucretius  sa}  s, 

Parvola,  pumilio,Xa^T<»v  /u'«,  tota  merum  sal  9. 

Where  there  is  one  man  of  this,  I  believe  there 
are  a  thousand  of  Senecio's  mind,  whose  ridi 
culous  affectation  of  grandeur  Seneca  the  elder  * 
describes  to  this  effect :  "Senecio  was  a  man  of  a 
tmbld  and  confused  wit,  who  could  not  endure  to 
speak  any  but  mighty  words  and  sentences,  till 
this  humour  grew  at  last  into  so  notorious  a  habit, 
or  lather  disease,  as  became  the  sport  of  the  whole 
town  :  he  would  have  no  servants,  but  huge,  mas 
sy  i-cllowp;  no  plate  or  household-stuff,  but  thrice 
as  big  ro  the  fashion  :  you  may  believe  me,  for  I 
speak  it  without  raillery,  his  extravagancy  came 
at  last  into  s-,ich  a  madness,  that  he  would  not  put 
on  a  pair  of  shoes,  each  of  which  was  not  big 
enough  for  both  his  feet:  he  w'ould  eat  nothing 
but  what  was  great,  nor  touch  any  fruit  but  horse- 
piumsi'vid  pound-pears:  he  kept  a  concubine, 
that  w;  s  a  very  giantess,  and  made  her  walk  too 
i  -rays  u  chiopins,  till  at  last  he  got  the  surname 
of  Scr.ccio  Grandio,  which  Messala  said,  was  not 
Hs  c'-?-"(rnen,  but  his  cognomentvm:  when  he  de 
claimed  for  the  three  hundred  Lacedaemonians, 
who  alone  opposed  Xerxes's  army  of  above  three 
hundred  thousand,  he  stretched  out  h  s  arms,  and 
stood  on  tiptoes,  that  he  might  appear  the  taller, 
and  cried  out,  in  a  very  loud  voice  ;  '  1  rejoice,  I 
rejoice.' — We  wondered,  1  remember,  what  new 
great  fortune  had  befallen  his  eminence.  '  Xerxes 

*  1  Sat.  iv.  17.  »  Liter,  iv.  1155. 
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(says  he)  is  all  mine  own.  He,  who  too1.;  rway  ' 
the  sight  of  the  sea,  with  the  canvas  veils  of  FO 
many  ships'  " — and  then  he  goes  on  so,  as  I  know 
not  what  to  make  of  the  rest,  whether  it  be  the 
fault  of  the  edition,  or  the  orator's  own  hurley  way 
of  nonsense. 

This  is  the  character  that  Seneca  gives  of  this 
hyperbolical  fop,  whom  we  stand  amazed  a^,  ana 
yet  there  are  very  few  men  who  are  not.  in  some 
things,  and  to  some  degrees,  Grandios.  Is  any 
thing  more  common,  than  to  see  our  ladies  of  qua 
lity  wear  such  high  shoes  as  they  cannot  walk  in, 
wl'hout  one  to  lead  them  ;  and  a  gown  as  long- 
again  as  their  body,  so  that  they  cannot  stir  to 
the  next  room  without  a  page  or  to  two  hold  it  up> 
I  may  safely  say,  th^.t  all  the  ostentation  of 
our  grandees  is,  just,  like  a  tvain,  of  no  use  in 
the  world,  but  horribly  cumbersome  and  incom 
modious.  What  is  all  this,  but  a  spice  of  Grandio? 
how  tedious  would  this  be,  if  we  were  always  bound 
to  it!  I  do  bUieve  there  is  no  king,  who  would 
not  rather  be  deposed,  ti  a  i  er/lr.ra  every  day  of 
his  reign  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  coronation. 

The  mightiest  princes  sre  glad  f  o  fly  often  from 
these  majestic  pleasures  (which  is,  methinl:s,  no 
small  disparagement  to  them)  as  it  were  for  refuge 
to  the  most  contemptible  di  verusements  and  mean 
est  recreations  of  the  vulgar,  nay,  even  of  chil 
dren.     One  of  the  most  powerful  and  fortunate 
princes  2  of  the  world,  of  late,  could   find  out  no 
delight  so  satisfactory,  as  the  keeping  of  little 
singing  birds,  rnd  hearing  of  them,  and  whistling 
to  them.     What  did  the   emperors  of  the   whole 
world  ?  If  ever  any   men  had  the  free  and  full 
enjoyment  of  all  human  greatness    (noy  that 
would  not  suffice,  for  they  would  be  gods  too), 
they  certainly  possessed  it :  and  yet  one  of  them, 
who  styled  himself  lord  and  god  of  the  earth, 
could  not  tell  how  to  pass  his  whole  day  pleasantly, 
without  spend  ng  constantly    two  or  three  hours 
in  catrhing  of  flies,  and  killing  them  w  th  a  bod 
kin,  as  if  his  god?  hp  had  been  Beelzebub-5.  One 
of  his  predecessors,  Nero,  (who  never  put  any 
bounds,  nor  met  with  any  sfop  to  his  appetite) 
could  divert  himself  with  no  pastime  more  agree- 
able,thanto  run  about  the  streets  all  night  in  a  dis 
guise,  and  abuse  the  women,  and  affront  the  men 
whom  he  met,  and  sometimes  to  beat  them,  and 
sometimes  to  be  beaten  by  them  :  this  was  one  of 
his  imperial  nocturnal  pleasures.     Hischiefestin 
the  day  was,  to  sing  and  play  upon  a  fiddle,  in  the 
habit  of  a  minstrel,  upon  the  public  stage:  he  was 
prouder  of  the  garlands  that  were  given  to  his  di 
vine  voice  (as  they  called  it  then)  "in  those  kind  of 
prizes,   than  all  his  forefathers  were,  of  their 
triumphs  over  nations :  he  did  not  at  his  death 
complain,  that  so  miahty  an  emperor,  and  the  last 
of  all  the   Cassarian  race  of  deities,    should   be 
brought  lo  so  shameful  and  miserable  an  end  ;  but 
only  cried  out,  "Alas,   what   pity  it  is,   that  so 
excellent  a  musician  should  perisii  in  this   man 
ner  4!"  His  uncle  Claudius  spent  half  his  time  at 

*  Louis  XIII. — The  Duke  de  I.uynes,  the  Con 
stable  of  France,  is  said  to  have  gained  the  *avour 
of  this  jyoK-erf  "I  and  fortunate  p  ince  by  training 
up  singing  birds  for  him.     ANON. 

*  Beelzebub  signifies!  he  lord  of  fief.  COWLEY. 
4  —.Qualjs  artifex  pereo  !  Suetou.  Nero. 


playing  at  tlieoj  and  that  was  the  main  fruit  o 
his  sovereignty.  1  omit  the  madnesses  of  Ca 
ligula's  delights,  air!  the  execrable  sordidness  of 
those  of  Tiberius.  \V<  .-uid  one  think  that  Augustus 
himself,  the  highest  and  most  fortunate  of  man 
kind,  a  person  endowed  too  wjih  many  excellent 
parts  of  nature,  should  be  so  hard  put  to  it  some 
times  for  want  of  recretai ions,  as*  to  be  found 
playing  at  nwts  and  bound iug-stones,  with  little 
Syrian  and  Moorish  boys,  whose  company  he 
took  delight  in,  for  their  prating  and  their  wan 
tonness  ? 

Was  it  for  this  that  Feme's  best  blood  he  spilt 
With  so  much  falsehood,  so  much  guilt? 

Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  strove 

To  equal  Caesar,  first ;  and  after,  Jove  ?  I 

Greatness  is  barren,  sure,  of  solid  joys; 

Her  merchandize  (1  fear)  is  all  in  toys  ; 

{•'he  could  not  else,  sure,  so  uncivil  be, 

To  treat  his  universal  majesty, 
His  new-created  Deity, 
With  nuts,  and  bounding-stones,  and  boy$4 

But  we  must  excuse  her  for  this  meagre  enter 
tainment  ;  she  has  not  really  wherewithal  to  make 
such  feasts  as  we  imagine.  Her  guests  must  be 
contented  sometimes  with  but  slender  cates,  and 
with  the  same  cold  meats  served  over  and  over 
again,  even  till  they  become  nauseous.  When 
you  have  pared  away  all  the  vanity,  what  solid 
and  natural  contentment  does  there  remain,  which 
may  not  be  had  with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year? 
Not  so  many  servants  or  horses  ;  but  a  few  good 
ones,  which  will  do  all  the  business  as  well :  not 
so  many  choice  dishes  at  every  meal ,  but  at  se 
veral  meals  all  of  them,  which  makes  them  both 
the  more  healthy,  and  the  more  pleasant ;  not  so 
rich  garments,  nor  so  frequent  changes ;  but  as 
warm  and  as  comely,  and  so  frequent  change  too, 
as  is  every  jot  as  good  for  the  master,  though  not 
for  the  taylor  or  valet  de  chambie:  not  such  a 
stately  palace,  nor  gilt  rooms,  or  the  costliest  sons 
of  tapestry;  but  a  convenient  brick  house,  witU 
decent  wainscot,  and  pretty  forest-wo!  k  hangings. 
Lastly  (for  I  omit  all  olher  particulars,  and  will 
end  with  that  which  1  love  most  in  both  conditions) 
not  whole  woods  cut  in  walks,  nor  vast  parks,  nor 
fountain  or  cascade-gardens  ;  but  herb,  and  flow 
er,  and  fruit  gardens,  which  are  more  useful,  and 
the  water  every  whit,  as  clear  and  wholesome,  as 
if  it  darted  from  the  breasts  of  a  marble  nymph, 
or  the  urn  of  a  river-god. 

If,  for  all  this,  you  1  ke  better  the  subsfance  of 
that  former  estate  of  life,  do  but  consider  the 
inseparable  accidents  of  both :  servitude,  disquie*, 
danger,  and  most  cornmr  nly  guilt,  inherent  in  the 
one;  in  the oth-r  liberty,  t:anquil!ity,  security, 
and  innocence.  And  when  you  have  thought  upon 
this,  you  will  confess  that  to  be  a  (ruth  which 
appeared  to  you,  before;  but  a  ridiculous  para 
dox,  that,  a  low  fortune  is  bet'er  guarded  airl 
attended  than  an  high  one.  If,  indeed,  we  look 
only  upon  the  flourishing  head  of  the  tree,  it  ap 
pears  a  most  beautiful  object, 

— sed  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 

tantum  radice  in  Tarlara  tendit*. 
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As  far  up  towards  Heaven  the  branches  grow, 
So  far  the  root  sinks  down  to  Hell  below. 

Another  horrible  disgi'ace  to  greatness  is,  that 
it  is  for  the  most  part  in  pitiful  want  and  distress  : 
what  a  wonderful  thing  is  this  !  Unless  it  degene 
rate  into  avarice,  and  so  cease  to  be  greatness,  it 
falls  perpetually  into  such  necessities,  as  drive  it 
into  all  the  meanest  and  most  sordid  ways  of  bor 
rowing,  cozenage,  and  robbery : 

Mancipiislocuples,  egetserisCappadccum  rex6. 

This  is  the  case  of  almost  all  great  men,  as  well 
as  of  the  poor  king  of  Cappadocia:  they  abound 
with  slaves,  but  are  indigent  of  money.  The  an 
cient  Roman  emperors,  who  had  the  riches  of  the 
•whole  world  for  their  revenue,  had  wherewithal  to 
live  (one  would  have  thought)  pretty  well  at  ease, 
and  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  pressures  of 
extreme  poverty.  But  yet  with  most  of  them  it 
was  much  otherwise ;  and  they  fell  perpetually 
into  such  miserable  penury,  that  they  were  forced 
to  devour  or  squeeze  most  of  their  friends  and 
servants,  to  cheat  with  infamous  projects,  to  ran 
sack  and  pillage  all  their  provinces.  This  fashion 
of  imperial  grandeur  is  imitated  by  all  inferior 
and  subordinate  sorts  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  point  of 
honour.  They  must  be  cheated  of  a  third  part 
of  their  estates,  two  other  thirds  they  must  expend 
in  vanity  j  so  that  they  remain  debtors  for  all  the 
necessary  provisions  of  life,  and  have  no  way  to 
satisfy  those  debts,  but  out  of  the  succours  and 
supplies  of  rapine:  "  as  riches  increase"  (says 
Solomon)  "  so  do  the  mouths  that  devour 
them'."  The  master  mouth  has  no  more  than 
before.  The  owner,  mcthinks,  is  like  Ocnusin 
the  fable,  who  is  perpetually  -winding  a  rope  of 
hay,  and  an  ass  at  the  end  perpetually  eating 
it. 

Out  of  these  inconveniences  arises  naturally 
one  more,  which  is,  that  no  greatness  can  be 
satisfied  or  contented  with  itself:  still,  if  it  could 
mount  up  a  little  higher,  it  would  be  happy,  if  it 
could  gain  but  that  point,  it  would  obtain  all  its 
desires ;  but  yet  at  last,  when  it  is  got  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  Pic  of  Tencriff,  it  is  in  very  great 
danger  of  breaking  its  neck  downwards,  but.  in  no 
possibility  of  ascending  upwards  into  the  seat  of 
tranquillity  above  the  Moon.  The  first  ambitious 
men  jn  the  world,  the  old  giants,  are  said  to  have 
made  an  heroical  attempt  of  scaling  Heaven  in 
despite  of  the  gods :  and  they  cast  Ossa  upon 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa :  two  or  three 
mountains  more,  they  thought,  would  have  done 
their  business  :  but  the  thunder  spoilt  all  the  work, 
when  they  were  come  up  to  the  third  story  : 

And  what  a  noble  plot  tras  crost ! 
And  what  a  bravo  design  was  lost ! 

A  famous  person  of  their  offspring,  the  late 
giant  of  our  nation,  when  from  the  condition  of  a 
very  inconsiderable  captain,  he  had  made  him 
self  lieutenant-general  of  an  army  of  little  Titans, 
vhich  was  his  first  mountain,  and  afterwards 
guieral,  which  was  his  second,  and  after  that, 


'Ilor.  1  Ep.  vi.  09. 
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absolute  tyrant  of  three  kingdoms,  which  wa« 
the  third,  and  almost  touched  (he  Heaven  which 
he  ailected,  is  believed  to  have  died  with  grief  and 
discontent,  because  he  could  not  attain  to  the 
honest  name  of  a  king,  and  the  old  formality  of 
a  crown,  though  he  had  before  exceeded  the 
power  by  a  wicked  usurpation.  If  he  could  have 
compassed  that,  he  would  perhaps  have  wanted 
something  else  that  is  necessary  to  felicity,  and 
pined  away  for  want  of  the  t.tle  of  an  emperor  or 
a  god.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  greatness  has 
no  reality  in  nature,  being  a  creature  of  the 
fancy,  a  notion  that  consists  only  in  relation  and. 
comparison  :  it  is  indeed  an  idol ;  but  St.  Paul 
teaches  us,  "  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the 
world."  There  is  in  truth  no  rising  or  meridian 
of  the  Sun,  but  only  in  respect  to  several  places : 
there  is  no  right  or  left,  no  upper-hand  in  na 
ture  ;  every  thing  is  little,  and  every  thing  is 
great,  according  as  it  is  diversely  compared. 
There  may  be  perhaps  some  village  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  where  I  might  be  a  great  man :  and 
in  that  case  I  should  be  like  Caesar  (you  would 
wonder  how  Cassar  and  1  should  be  like  one  ano 
ther  in  any  thing)  ;  and  choose  rather  to  be  the 
first  man  of  the  village,  than  second  at  Kome. 
Our  country  is  called  Great  Britany,  in  regard 
only  of  a  lesser  of  the  same  name  j  it  would  be 
but  a  ridiculous  epithet  for  it,  when  we  consider 
it  together  with  the  kingdom  of  China.  That, 
too,  is  but  a  pitiful  rood  of  ground,  in  comparison 
of  the  whole  Earth  besides  :  and  this  whole  globe 
of  Earth,  which  we  account  so  immense  a  body, 
is  but  one  point  or  atom  in  relation  to  those  num 
berless  worlds  that  are  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  infinite  space  of  the  sky  which  we  be 
hold. 

The  other  many  inconveniences  of  grandeur  I 
have  spoken  of  dispersedly  in  several  chapters  ; 
and  shall  end  this  with  an  ode  of  Horace,  not 
exactly  copied,  but  truly  imitated.' 


HORACE.     Lib.  III.     Ode  I. 
Odi  profanum  vulgus,  &c. 

HENCE,  ye  profane  ;    I  hate  you  all ; 

Both  the  great  vulgar,  and  the  small. 
To  virgin  minds,  which  yet  their  native  white 
ness  hold, 
Not  yet  discolour'd  with  the  love  of  gold 

(That  jaundice  of  the  soul, 
Which  makes  it  look  so  gilded  and  so  foul), 
To  you,  ye  very  few,  these  truths  I  tell ; 
The  Muse  inspires  my  song;  hark,  and  observe 
it  well. 

We  look  on  men,  and  wonder  at  such  odds 

-'Twixt  things  that  were  the  same  by  birth  ; 

We  look  on  kings  as  giants  of  the  Earth, 

These  giants  are  but  pigmies  to  the  gods. 
The  humblest  bush  and  proudest  oak' 

Are  but  of  equal  proof  against  the  thunder-stroke. 

Beauty,  and  strength,  and  wit,  and  wealth,  and 

power, 

Have  their  short  flourishing  hour  : 
And  love  to  see  themselves,  and  smile, 

And  joy  in  their  pre-eminence  awhile  j 
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Ev'n  so  in  the  same  land,  [stand ; 

Poor  weeds,  rich  corn,   gay   flowers,  together 

Alas  !  Death  mows  down  all  with  an  impartial 
hand. 

And  all  ye  men,  whom  greatness  does  so  please, 
Ye  feast,  I  fear,  like  Damocles : 
If  ye  your  eyes  could  upwards  move 
(T?ut  ye,  I  fear,  think  nothing  is  above) 
Ye  would  perceive  by  what  a  little  thread 
The  sword  still  h;ings  over  your  head : 
No  tide  of  wine  would  drown  your  cares  ; 
No  mirth  or  music  over-noise  your  fears  : 
The  fear  of  Death  would  you  so  watchful  keep, 
As  not  t'  admit  the  image  of  it,  Sleep. 

Sleep,  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces, 

And  yet  so  humble  too,  as  not  to  scorn 
The  meanest  country  cottages  : 
"  His  poppy  grows  among  the  corn." 

The  halcyon  Sleep  will  never  build  his  nest 
In  any  stormy  breast. 
'Tis  not  enough  that  he  does  find 
Clouds  and  darkness  in  their  mind} 
Darkness  but  half  his  work  will  do :    '    • 

'Tis  not  enough $  he  must  find  quiet  too.    '. 

The  man,  who  in  all  wishes  he  does  make, 

Does  only  Nature's  counsel  take, 
That  wise  and  happy  man  will  never  fear 

The  evil  aspects  of  the  year ; 
Nor  tremble,  though  two  comets  should  appear  ; 
He  does  not  look  in  almanacs,  to  see 

Whether  he  fortunate  shall  be  ; 
Let  Mars  and  Saturn  in  the  heavens  conjoin, 
And  what  they  please  against  the  world  design, 

So  Jupiter  within  him  shine. 

If  of  your  pleasures  and  desires  no  end  be  found, 
God  to  your  cares  and  fears  will  set  no  bound. 

What  would  content  ywu  ?   who  can  tell  ? 
Ye  fear  so  much  to  lose  what  ye  have  got, 

Asif  yelik'dit  well: 
Ye  strive  for  more,  as  if  ye  lik'd  it  not. 

Go,  level  hills,  and  fill  up  seas, 
Spare  nought  that  may  your  wanton  fancy  please; 

But,  trust  me,  when  you  have  done  all  this, 
Much  will  be  missing  still,  and  much  will  be 
amiss. 


VII. 
OF  AVARICE. 

THERE  are  two  sorts  of  avarice :  the  one  is  but 
of  a  bastard  kind,  and  that  is,  the  rapacious  ap 
petite  of  gain ;  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
pleasure  of  refunding  it  immediately  through  all 
the  channels  of  pride  and  luxury :  the  other  is 
the  true  kind,  and  properly  so  called  ;  which  is 
a  restless  and  unsatiable  desire  of  riches,  nor 
for  any  farther  end  or  use,  but  only  to  hoard, 
and  preserve,  and  perpetually  increase  them. 
The  covetous  man,  of  the  first  kind,  is  like  a 
greedy  ostrich,  which  devours  any  metal  •  but 
it  is  with  an  intent  to  feed  upon  it,  and  in  effect 
It  makes  a  shift  to  digest  and  excern  it.  The 


second  is  like  the  foolish  chough,  which  loves  to 
steal  money  only  to  hide  it.  The  first  does 
much  harm  to  mankind ;  and  a  little  good  too, 
to  some  few  :  the  second  does  good  to  none  ; 
no,  not  to  himself.  The  first  can  make  no  ex 
cuse  to  God,  or  angels,  or  rational  men,  for  his 
actions :  the  second  can  give  no  reason  or  co 
lour,  not  to  the  Devil  himself,  for  what  he  does; 
he  is  a  slave  to  Mammon  without  wages.  The 
first  makes  a  shift  to  be  beloved;  ay,  and  envied 
too  by  some  people;  the  second  is  the  universal 
object  of  hatred  and  contempt.  There  is  no 
vice  has  been  so  pelted  with  good  sentences,  and 
especially  by  the  poets,  who  have  pursued  it 
with  stories,  and  fables,  and  allegories,  and  al 
lusions  ;  and  moved,  as  we  say,  every  stone  to 
fling  at  it :  among  all  which  I  do  not  remember 
a  more  fine  and  gentleman-like  correction,  than 
that  which  was  given  it  by  one  line  of  Ovid  : 

Desuntluxuriffi  multa,  avaritiae  omnia. 
Much  is  wanting  to  luxury,   all  to  avarice. 

To  which  saying,  I  have  a  mind  to  add  one 
member,  and  tender  it  thus, 

Poverty  wants  some,  luxury  many,  avarice  all 

things. 

Somebody  says  8  of  a  virtuous  and  wise  man, 
"  that  having  nothing,  he  has  all :"  this  is  just 
his  antipode,  who,  having  all  things,  yet  has 
nothing.  He  is  a  guardian  eunuch  to  his  be 
loved  gold :  divi  eos  amatores  esse  maximos, 
sed  nil  potesse.  They  are  the  fondest  lovers, 
but  impotent  to  enjoy. 

And,  oh,  what  man's  condition  can  be  worse 
Than  his,  whom  plenty  starves,  and  blessings 

curse ; 

The  beggars  but  a  common  fate  deplore, 
The  rich  poor  man's  emphatically  poor. 

I  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  has 
never  been  any  law  made  against  him  :  against 
him  do  1  say  ?  I  mean,  for  him  :  as  there  are 
public  provisions  made  for  all  other  madmen : 
it  is  very  reasonable  that  the  king  should  appoint 
some  persons  (and  I  think  the  courtiers  would 
not  be  against  this  proposition)  to  manage  his 
estate  during  his  life  (for  his  heirs  commonly 
need  not  that  care) :  and  out  of  it  to  make  it 
their  business  to  see,  that  he  should  not  want 
alimony  befitting  his  condition,  which  he  could 
never  get  out  of  his  own  cruel  fingers.  We  re 
lieve  idle  vagrants,  and  counterfeit  beggars ; 
but  have  no  care  at  all  of  these  really  poor  men, 
who  are,  methinks,  to  be  respectfully  treated,  in 
regard  of  their  quality.  I  might  be  endless 
against  them,  but  I  am  almost  choaked  with  the 
super- abundance  of  the  matter  ;  too  much  plen- 

8  The  author,  well  acquainted  with  the  taste  of 
his  readers,  would  not  disgust  their  delicacy  by 
letting  them  know  that  this  "  somebody  »>"  was 
St.  Paul,  [2  Cor.  vi.  10.]— though  the  sense 
and  expression  would  have  done  honour  to  Plato* 
HUB.D. 
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ty  impoverishes  me,  as  it  does  them.  I  will 
conclude  this  odious  subject  with  part  of  Ho 
race's  first  satire,  which  take  in  his  own  familiar 
style: 

I  admire,  Maecenas,  how  itcomesto  pass, 
That  no  man  ever  yet  contented  was, 
Nor  is,  nor  perhaps  will  be,  with  that  state 
In  which  his  own  choice  plants  him,  or  his  fate. 
/Happy  the  merchant,  the  old  soldier  cries  : 
The  merchant,  beaten  with  tempestuous  skies, 
Happy  the  soldier  !  one  half-hour  to  thee 
Gives  speedy  death,  or  glorious  victory  : 
The  lawyer,  knockt  up  early  from  his  rest 
Bv  restless  clients,  cads  the  peasant  blest : 
The  peasant,  when  his  labours  ill  succeed, 
Envies  the  month,  which  only  talk  does  feed. 
*Tis  not  ( I  thin';  you  '11  say)  that  1  want  store 
Of  instances,  if  here  1  add  no  more; 
They  are  enough  to  reach,  at  least  a  mile, 
Beyond  long  orator  Fabius's  style. 
But  hold,  ye,  whom  no  fortune  e'er  endears, 
Gentlemen,  malecontents, and  mutineers, 
"Who  bounteous  Jove  so  often  cruel  call, 
Behold,  Jove's  now  resolv'd  to  please  yon  all. 
Thou  S'.  Idier,  be  a  merchant:  merchant,  thou 
A  soldier  be  :   and  lawyer,  to  the  p!ough. 
Change  all  your  stations  straight:  why  do  they  stay5 
The  devil  a  man  will  change,  now  when  he  may. 
Were  I  in  general  Jove's  abused  case, 
By  Jove  I  'd  cudgel  this  rebellious  race : 
But  he  's  too  good  ;  he  all,  then,  as  ye  were  j 
However,  make  the  best  of  what  ye  are, 
And  in  that  state  be  cheerful  and  rejoice, 
Which  either  was  your  fate,  or  was  your  choice. 
No,  they  must  labour  yet,  and  sweat,  and  toil, 
And  very  miserable  be  awhile  j 
But  'tis  with  a  design  only  to  gain 
What  may  their  age  with  plenteous  ease  main 
tain. 

The  prudent  pismire  does  this  lesson  teach, 
And  industry  to  lazy  mankind  pi  each  : 
The  little  drudge  does  trot  about  and  sweat, 
Nor  does  he  straight  devour  all  he  can  get ; 
But  in  his  temperate  mouth  carries  it  home 
A  stock  for  winter,  which  he  knows  must.  come. 
And,  when  the  rolling  world  to  creatures  here 
Turm  up  the  dcforrn'd  wrong-side  of  the  year, 
And  shuts  him  in,   with  storms,  and  cold,  and 

wet, 

He  cheerfully  does  his  past  labours  eat : 
O,  does  he  so  ?  your  wise  example,  th'  ant, 
Does  not,  at  all  times,  rest  and  plenty  want; 
But,  weighing  justly  a  mortal  ant's  condition, 
Divides  his  life  'twixt  labour  and  fruition. 
Thf-e,  neither  heat,  nor  storms,  nor  wet,  nor  cold, 
From  thy  unnatural  diligence  can  withhold  : 
To  th'  Indies  thou  would  it  run,  ratner  thaa  see 
Another,  though  a  friend,  richer  than  thee. 
Fond  man  !  what  good  or  beaiuy  can  be  found 
In  heaps  of  treasure,  buried  under  ground  ? 
Which  rather  tVan  diininish'd  e'er  to  see, 
Thou  would'st  thyself,  too,  buried  with  them  be  : 
And  what's  the  dirfrrt.uce  >  is  't  not.  quite  as  bad 
Never  to  use,  as  never  to  have  had  ? 
Ir>  thy  vast  barns  millions  of  quarters  s'.orc; 
Thy  belly,  for  all  that,  will  hold  no  more 
Than  mine  does.  Every  baker  makes  much  bread: 
What  then  ?   He's  with  no  more,  than  others, 
fed. 


Do  you  within  the  bounds  of  nature  live. 

And  to  augment  your  own  you  need  not  strive  ; 

One  hundred  ac:es  whl  no  less  for  you 

Your  life's  whole  busine:s,  than  tea  thousand,  do. 

Ikit  pleasant  'tis  to  ta!-;e  from  a  gient  store. 

What,  msn  !  though  you  'ie  resolv'd  to  take  no 

mere 

Than  I  do  from  a  small  one  ?  If  your  will 
Be  but  a  pitcher  or  a  pot  to  fill, 
To  some  great  river  for  it  must  you  go, 
When  a  clear  spring  just  at  your  feet  does  flow  ? 
Give  me  the  spring,  w!:ich  does  to  human  use 
Safe,  easy,  and  untroubled  stores  produce  ; 
He  who  scorns  these,  and  needs  will  drink  at  Nile, 
Must  run  the  danger  of  the  crocodile, 
And  of  the  rapid  stream  itself,  which  may, 
At  unawares,  bear  him  perhaps  away. 
In  a  full  flood  Tpntajus  stands,  his  skin 
Wash'd  o'er  in  vain,  for  ever  dry  within : 
He  catches  at  the  stream  with  greedy  lips,, 
From  his  toucht  mouth  the  wanton  torrent  slips : 
You  laugh  now,  and  expand  your  careful  brow  ; 
'Tis  finely  said,  but  what's  all  this  to  you  ? 
Change  but  the  name,  this  fable  is  thy  story, 
Thou  in  a  flood  of  useless  wealth  dost  glory, 
Which  thou  canst  only  touch,  but  never  taste  ; 
Th'  abundance  still,  and  still  the  want,  does  last. 
The  treasures  of  the  gods  thou  would'st  not  spare  : 
But  when  they  're  made  thine  own,  they  sacred 

are, 

And  must  be  kept  with  reverence ;  as  if  thou 
No  other  use  of  precious  gold  didst  know, 
But  that  of  curious  pictures,  to  delight, 
With  the  fair  stamp,  thy  virtuoso  sight. 
The  only  true  and  genuine  use  is  this, 
To  buy  the  things,  which  nature  cannot  miss 
Without  discomfort ;  oil  and  vital  bread, 
And  wine,  by  which  the  life  of  life  is  fed, 
And  all  those  few  things  else  by  which  we  livet 
All  that  remains,  is  giv'n  for  thee  to  give. 
If  cares  and  troubles,  envy,  grief,  and  fear, 
The  bitter  fruits  he,  which  fair  riches  bear  j 
If  a  new  poverty  grow  out  of  store  ; 
'I  "he  old  plain  way,  ye  gods  !  let  me  be  poor. 


Paraphrase  on  HORACE,  B.   HI.  Od.  xvi. 

A  TOWER  of  brass,  one  would  have  said, 

And  locks,  and  bolts,  and  iron  bars, 
And  .guards,  as  stiict  as  in  the  heat  of  wars, 
Might  have  preserv'd  one  innocent  maidenhead- 
The  jealous  father  thought  he  well  might  spare 

All  further  icalous  care ; 
And,  as  he  walk'd,  t'  himself  alone  he  smil'd, 
To  think  how  Venus'  arts  he  had  beguil'd  ; 

And,  when  he  slept,  his  rest  wns  deep  : 
But  Venus  laugh'd  to  see  and  hear  him  sleep. 

She  taught  the  amorous  Jove 

A  magical  receipt  in  love, 
Which  ann'd  him  stronger,  and  which  help'd  him 

more, 
Than  all  his  thunder  d!d,  and  his  almighty-ship 

before; 

She  taught  him  love's  elixir,  by  which  art 
His  godhead  into  gold  he  did  convert : 

No  guards  did  then  his  passage  stay, 

He  pass'd  with  ease  j  gold  was  the  word  j 
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Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  quick,  and  fierce 

Gold  through  doors  and  walls  did  pierce. 

The  prudent  Macedonian  king, 
To  blow  up  towns,  a  golden  mine  did  spring, 

He  broke  through  gates  with  his  petar  ; 
'Tis  the  great  art  of  peace,  the  engine  'tis  of  war  ; 

And  fleets  and  armies  follow  it  afar  : 
The  ensign  'tis  at  land,  and  'tis  the  seaman's  star. 

Let  all  the  world  slave  to  this  tyrant  be, 
Creature  to  this  disguised  deity, 

Yet  it  shall  never  conquer  we. 
A  guard  of  virtues  will  not  let  it  pass. 
And  wisdom  is  a  tower  of  stronger  brass. 
The  Muses'  laurel,  round  my  temples  spread, 
Does  from  this  lightning's  force  secuie  my  head  : 

Nor  will  I  lift  it  up  so  high, 
As  in  the  violent  meteor's  way  to  lie. 
Wealth  for  its   power  do  we  honour  and  adore  ? 
The  things   we  hate,  ill-fate  and   death,   have 
more. 

From  towns  and  courts,  camps  of  the  rich  and 

great, 

The  vast  Xerxean  army,  I  retreat; 
And  to  the  small  Laconic  forces  fly. 

Which  holds  the  straits  of  poverty. 
Cellars  and  granaries  in  vain  we  fill, 

With  all  the  bounteous  Summer's  store, 

If  the  mind  thirst  and  hunger  still : 
The  poor  rich  man's  emphatically  poor. 

Slaves  to  the  things  we  too  much  prize, 
We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 

A  field  of  corn,  a  fountain,  and  a  wood, 
Is  all  the  wealth  by  nature  understood. 
The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  bestows 

All  which  that  grateful  earth  can  bear, 

Deceives  himself,  if  he  suppose 

That  more  than  this  falls  to  his  share. 
Whatever  an  estate  does  beyond  this  afford, 

Is  not  a  rent  paid  to  the  lord  : 
But  is  a  tax  illegal  and  unjust, 
Exacted  from  it  by  the  tyrant  Lust. 

Much  will  always  wanting  be, 
To  him  who  much  desires.     Thrice  happy  he 
To  whom  the  wise  indulgency  of  Heaven, 
With  sparing  hand,  but  just  enough  has  given. 


VIII. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  AN  HONEST  M^N 
IN  MUCH  COMPANY. 

•  F  twenty  thousand  naked  Americans  were  not 
able  to  resist  the  assaults  of  but  twenty  well-armed 
Spaniards,  I  see  little  possibility  for  one  honest. 
man  to  defend  himself  against  twenty  thousand 
knaves  who  are  all  furnished  cap  a  pe,  with  the 
defensive  arms  of  worldy  prudence,  and  the  offen 
sive  too  of  craft  and  malice.  He  will  find  no  less 
odds  than  this  against  him,if  he  have  much  to  do 
i  n  human  affairs.  The  only  advice  therefore  which 

lean  give  him  is,  to  be  sure  not  to  venture  his 
person  any  longer  in  the  open  campaign,  to  re 
treat  and  entrench  himself,  to  stop  up  all  avenues, 
yet.  vii. 


and  draw  up  all  bridges  against  so  numerous  an 
enemy. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  that  a  man  in  much  business 
must  either  make  himself  a  knave,  or  else  the 
world  will  make  him  a  fool :  and,  if  the  injury 
went  no  farther  than  the  being  laught  at,  a  wise 
man  would  content  himself  with  the  revenge  of 
retaliation  ;  but  the  case  is  much  worse,  for  these 
civil  cannibals  too,  as  well  as  the  wild  ones,  not 
only  dance  about  such  a  taken  stranger,  but  at 
last  devour  him.  A  sober  man  cannot  get  too 
soon  out  of  drunken  company,  though  they  be 
never  so  kind  and  merry  among  themselves  ;it  is 
not  unpleasant  only,  but  dangerous,  to  him. 

Do  ye  wonder  that  a  virtuous  man  should  love 
to  be  alone  ?  It  is  hard  for  him  to  be  otherwise  ; 
he  is  so,  when  he  is  among  ten  thousand  :  neither 
is  the  solitude  so  uncomfortable  to  be  alone  with 
out  any  other  creature,  as  it  is  to  be  alone  in  the 
midst  of  wild  beasts.  Man  is  to  man  all  kind  of 
beasts  ;  a  fawning  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  thieving 
fox,  a  robbing  wolf,  a  dissembling  crocodile,  a 
treacherous  decoy,  and  a  rapacious  vulture.  The 
civilist,  methinks,  of  all  nations,  are  those  whom 
we  account  the  most  barbarous  ;  there  is  some 
moderation  and  good-nature  in  the  Toupinam- 
baltians,  who  eat  no  men  but  their  enemies,  whilst 
we  learned  and  polite  and  Christian  Europeans, 
like  so  many  pikes  and  sharks,  prey  upon  every 
thing  that  we  can  swallow.  It  is  the  great  boast 
of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  that  they  first  con 
gregated  men  disperse^  united  them  into  socie 
ties,  and  built  up  the  houses  and  the  walls  of  cities. 
I  wish  they  could  unravel  all  they  had  woven ; 
that  we  might  have  our  woods  and  our  innocence 
again,  instead  of  our  castles  and  our  policies.  They 
have  assembled  many  thousands  of  scattered  peo 
ple  into  one  body :  it  is  true,  they  have  done  so  ; 
they  have  brought  them  together  into  cities  to 
cozen,  and  into  armies  to  murder,  one  another : 
they  found  them  hunters  and  fishers  of  wild  crea 
tures  :  they  have  made  them  hunters  and  fishers 
of  their  bretheren  :  they  boast  to  have  reduced 
them  to  a  state  of  p^ace,  when  the  truth  is,  they 
have  only  taught  them  an  art  of  war  :  they  have 
framed,  I  must  confess,  wholesome  laws  for  the 
restraint  of  vice,  but  they  raised  first  that  devil, 
which  now  they  conjure  and  cannot  bind  :  though 
there  were  before  no  punishments  for  wickedness, 
yet  there  was  less  committed,  because  there  were 
no  rewards  for  it. 

But  the  men,  who  praise  philosophy  from  this 
topic,  are  much  deceived :  let  oratory  answer 
for  itself,  the  tinkling  perhaps  of  that  may  unite 
a  swarm  ;  it  never  was  the  work  of  philosophy  to 
assemble  multitudes,  but  to  regulate  only,  and 
govern  thern,\vhen  they  wer@  assembled;  to  make 
the  best  of  an  evil,  and  bring  them,  as  much 
as  is  possible,  to  unity  again.  Avarice  and  am 
bition  only  were  the  first  builders  of  towns,  and 
founders  of  empire ;  they  said,  "  Co  to,  let  us 
build  us  a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  Heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest 
we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  9."  What  was  the  beginning ;  of  Rome,  the 
metropolis  of  all  the  world  ?  What  was  it,  but  a 
concourse  of  thieves,  and  a  sanctuary  of  crimi- 

9  Gen.  :<i.  4. 
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nals  ?  It  was  justly  named  by  the  augury  of  no 
less  than  twelve  vultures,andthe  founder  cement 
ed  his  walls  with  the  blood  of  his  brother.  Not 
unlike  to  this  was  the  beginning  even  of  the  first 
town  too  in  the  world,  and  such  is  the  original 
sin  of  most  cities :  their  actual  increase  daily 
•with  their  age  and  growth-  the  more  people,  the 
more  wicked  all  of  them  ;  every  one  brings  in  his 
part  to  inflame  the  contagion :  which  becomes 
at  last  so  universal  and  so  strong,  that  no  pre 
cepts  can  be  sufficient  preservatives,  nor  any 
thing  secure  our  safety,  but  flight  from  among 
the  infected. 

We  ought,  in  the  choice  of  a  situation,  to  re 
gard  above  all  things  the  healthfulness  of  the 
place,  and  the  healthfulness  of  it  for  the  mind, 
rather  than  for  the  body.  But  suppose  (which 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed)  we  had  antidote  enough 
against  this  poison;  nay,  suppose  further,  we 
were  always  and  at  all  points  armed  and  provid 
ed,  both  against  the  assaults  of  hostility,  and 
the  mines  of  treachery,  it  will  yet  be  but  an  un 
comfortable  life  to  be  ever  in  alarms  ;  though 
we  were  compassed  round  with  fire,  to  defend 
ourselves  from  wild  beasts,  the  lodging  would  be 
unpleasant,  because  we  must  always  be  obliged 
to  watch  that  fire,  and  to  fear  no  less  the  defects 
of  our  guard,  than  the  diligences  of  our  enemy. 
The  sum  of  this  is,  that  a  virtuous  man  is  in  dan 
ger  to  be  trod  upon  and  destroyed  in  the  crowd 
of  his  contraries,  nay,  which  is  worse,  to  be  chan 
ged  and  corrupted  by  them  ;  and  that  it  is  im 
possible  to  escape  both  these  inconveniencies, 
without  so  much  caution  as  will  take  away  the 
whole  quiet,  that  is  the  happiness,  of  his  life. 

Ye  see  then,  what  he  may  lose;  but,  I  pray, 
vhat  can  he  get  there  ? 

Quid  Romne  faciam  ?  Mentiri  nescio  '. 

What  should  a  man  of  truth  and  honesty  do  at 
Rome  ?  he  can  neither  understand  nor  speak  the 
language  of  the  place ;  a  naked  man  may  swim 
in  the  sea,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  catch  fish 
there  ;  they  are  likelier  to  devour  him,  than  he 
them,  if  he  bring  no  nets,  and  use  no  deceits.  I 
think  therefore  it  was  wise  and  friendly  advice, 
which  Martial  gave  to  Fabian,  when  he  met  him 
iiewly  arrived  at  Rome : 

Honest  and  poor,  faithful  in  word  and  thought; 
What  has  thee,  Fabian,  to  the  city  brought? 
Thou  neither  the  buffoon  nor  bawd  canst 

Play, 

Nor  with  false  whispers  th*  innocent  betray : 
Nor  corrupt  wives,  nor  from  rich  beldams  ge 
A  living  by  thy  industry  and  sweat; 
Nor  with  vain  promises  and  projects  cheat, 
Nor  bribe  or  flatter  any  of  the  great. 
But  you  're  a  man  of  learning,  prudent,  just 
A  man  of  courage,  firm,  and  fit  for  trust. 
Why  you  may  stay  and  live  unenvied  here ; 
But  (faith)  go  back,  and  keep  you  where  yoi 


Nay,  if  nothing  of  all  these  were  in  the  case 
yet  the  very  sight  of  uncleanness  is  loathsome  to 

'Juv.  Sat.  iii.  4J. 


he  cleanly ;  the  sight  of  folly  and  impiety, 
exatious  to  the  wise  and  pious. 

Lucretius  *,  by  his  favour,  though  a  good  poet, 

was  but  an  ill-natured  man,  when  he  said,  it  was 

elightful  to  see  other  men  in  a  great  storm :  and 

10  less  ill-natured  should   I  think   Democritus, 

ho  laughed  at  all  the  world,  but  that  he  retired 

imself  so  much  out  of  it,  that  we  may  perceive 

e  took  no  great  pleasure  in  that  kind  of  n.irth. 

have  been  drawn  twice  or  thrice  by  company 

0  go  to  Bedlam,  and  have  seen  others  very  much 
lelighted  with  the  fantastical  extravagancy  of 
5o  many  various  madnesses;  which   upon  me 
vrought  so  contrary  an  effect,   that  I   always 
•eturned,    not  only  melancholy,  but  even  sick 

with  the  sight.  My  compassion  there  was  per- 
laps  too  tender,  for  I  meet  a  thousand  madmen 
abroad,  without  any  perturbation  ;  tho',  to  weigh 
he  matter  justly,  the  total  loss  of  reason  is  less 
deplorable  than  the  total  depravation  of  it.  An 
exact  judge  of  human  blessings,  of  riches,  ho 
nours,  beauty,  even  of  wit  itself,  should  pity  the 

buse  of  them,  more  than  the  want. 

Briefly,  though  a  wise  man  could  pass  never 
so  securely  through  the  great  roads  of  human 

ife,  yet  he  will  meet  perpetually  with  so  many 
objects  and  occasions  ctf  compassion,  grief,  shame, 
anger,  hatred,  indignation,  and  all  passions  but 
envy  (for  he  will  find  nothing  to  deserve  that), 
that  he  had  better  strike  into  some  private  path  ; 
nay,  go  so  far,  if  he  could,  out  of  the  common 
way,  ut  nee  facta  audiat  Pelopidarum  ;  that 
be  might  not  so  much  as  hear  of  the  actions  of 
the  sons  of  Adam.  But,  whither  shall  we  fly 
then  ?  into  the  deserts,  like  the  ancient  hermits  > 

— Qua  terra  patet,  fera  regnat  Erinnys, 
In  facinus  jurasse  putes — 3 

One  would  think  that  all  mankind  had  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  do  all  the  wickedness 
they  can ;  that  they  had  all  (as  the  scripture 
speaks)  "  sold  themselves  to  sin :"  the  difference 
only  is,  that  some  are  a  little  more  crafty  (and 
but  a  little,  God  knows)  in  making  of  the  bargain. 

1  thought,  when  1  first  went  to  dwell  in  the  coun 
try,  that  without  doubt  1  should  have  met   there 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  old  poetical  golden  age ; 
I  thought  to  have  found  no  inhabitants  there, 
but  such  as  the  shepherds  of    sir  Phil.  Sydney 
in  Arcadia,  or  of  Monsieur  d'Urfe  upon  the  banks 
of  Lignon  ;  and  began  to  consider  with  myself, 
which  way  I  might  recommend  no  less  to  poste 
rity  the  happiness  and  innocence  of  the  men  of 
Chertsea  :  but  to  confess  the  truth,  I  perceived 
quickly,  by  infallible  demonstrations,  that  I  was 
still  in  Old  England,  and  not  in  Arcadia  or  La 
Forrest ;  that,  if  I  could  not  content  myself  with 
any  thing  less  than  exact  fidelity  in  human  con 
versation,  I  had  almost  as  good  go  back  and  seek 
for  it  in  the  Court,  or  the  Exchange,  or  West 
minster-hall.  1  ask  again,  then,  whither  shall  we 
fly,  or  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  world  may  so  come 
in  a  man's  way,  that  he  cannot  choose  but  salute 
it ;  he  must  take  heed,  though,  not  to  go  a  whor 
ing  after  it.     If,  by  any  lawful  vocation,  or  just 

2  Lucr.  lib.  ii. 

3  O\id.  Metam.  i.  24  U 
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Necessity,  men  happen  to  be  married  to  it,  I  can 
only  give  them  St.  Paul's  advice:  "Brethren, 
the  time  is  short ;  it  remains,  that  they,  that 
have  wives,  be  as  though  they  had  none. — But 
1  would  that  all  men  were  even  as  I  rnyselfV 
In  all  cases,  they  must  be  sure,  that  they  do 
munduni  ducere,  and  not  mundo  nubere.  They 
must  retain  the  superiority  and  headship  over  it : 
happy  are  they,  who  can  get  out  of  the  sight  of 
this  deceitful  beauty,  that  they  may  not  be  led 
so  much  as  into  temptation;  who  have  not  only 
quitted  the  metropolis,  but  can  abstain  from  ever 
seeking  the  next  market-town  in  their  country. 


CLAUDIAN'SOLD  MAN  OFTERONA. 

Ds  SENS  VERONENSI,   QUI  SUBURBIUM   NUNQUAM 
EGRESSUS  EST. 

FELIX,  qui  patriis,  &c. 

HAPPY  the  man,  who  his  whole  time  doth  bound 

Within  th'  enclosure  of  Ins  little  ground. 

Happy  the  man,  whom  the  same  humble  place 

(Th'  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 

From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known* 

And  by  degrees  sees  gently  bending  down, 

With  natural  propension,  to  that  earth 

Which  both  preserved  his  life,  and  gave  him  birth. 

Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  fortune  set, 

Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get. 

He  never  dangers  either  saw  or  fear'd  : 

The  dreadful  storms  at  sea  he  uever  heard. 

He  never  heard  the  shrill  alarms  of  war, 

Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  lawyers'  bar. 

No  change  of  consuls  marks  to  him  the  year, 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar. 

The  cold  and  heat,  winter  and  summer  shows  ; 

Autumn  by  fruits,  and  spring  by  flowers,  he  knows 

He  measures  time  by  land-marks,  and  has  found 

For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ground. 

A  neighbouring  wood,  born  with  himself,  he  sees, 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

He  'as  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name, 

And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame. 

Does  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take 

Of  the  Red-sea,  and  of  Benacus'  lake. 

Thus  health  and  strength  he  to  a  third  age  enjoys 

And  sees  a  long  posterity  of  boys. 

About  the  spacious  world  let  others  roam, 

The  voyage,  life,  is  longest  made  at  home. 


IX. 

THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE,  AND  UN 
CERTAINTY  OF  RICHES. 

IF  you  should  see  a  man,  who  were  to  cross  frorr 
Dover  to  Calais,  run  about  very  busy  and  soli 
citous,  and  trouble  himself  many  weeks  before  ii 
making  provisions  for  his  voyage,  would  you  com 
inend  him  for  a  cautious  and  discreet  person 
or  laugh  at  him  for  a  timorous  and  impertinen 

*  1  Cor,  vii.  29.  7, 


xcomb  ?  A  man,  who  is  excessive  in  his  pains 
nd  diligence,  and  who  consumes  the  greatest 
art  of  his  time  in  furnishing  the  remainder 
ith  all  conveniences  and  even  superfluities,  is 
>  angels  and  wise  men  no  less  ridiculous ;  he  does 
s  little  consider  the  shortness  of  his  passage,  that 
e  might  proportion  his  cares  accordingly.  It  is, 
las,  so  narrow  a  strait  betwixt  the  womb  and 
he  grave,  that  it  might  be  called  the  Pas  de  Vie, 
s  well  as  that  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

We  are  all  kpnpsgei  (as  Pindar  calls  us),  crea- 
ures  of  a  day,  and  therefore  our  Saviour  bounds 
ur  desires  to  that  little  space  :  as  if  it  were  very 
robable  that  every  day  should  be  our  last,  we 
re  taught  to  demand  even  bread  for  no  longer  a 
ime.  The  Sun  ought  not  to  set  upon  our  cove- 
ousness,  no  more  than  upon  our  anger  ;  but,  as 
oGod  Almighty  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
o,  in  direct  opposition,  one  day  to  the  covetous 
nan  is  as  a  thousand  years  ;  tarn  brevi  fortis 
aculatur  revo  multa,  so  far  he  shoots  beyond 
iis  butt :  one  would  think,  he  were  of  the  opinion 
f  the  Millenaries,  and  hoped  for  so  long  a  reign 
ipon  Earth.  The  patriarchs  before  the  flood, 
/ho  enjoyed  almost  such  a  life,  made,  we  are 
ure,  less  stores  for  the  maintaining  of  it;  they, 
vho  lived  nine  hundred  years,  scarcely  provided 
or  a  few  days  ;  we,  who  live  but  a  few  days, 
>rovide  at  least  for  nine  hundred  years.  What 
a  strange  alteration  is  this  of  human  life  and 
nanners !  and  yet  we  see  an  imitation  of  it  in 
every  man's  particular  experience ;  for  we  begin 
not  the  cares  of  life,  till  it  be  half  spent,  and 
.till  increase  them,  as  that  decreases. 

What  is  there  among  the  actions  of  beasts  so 
llogical  and  repugnant  to  reason  ?  When  they 
do  any  thing,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  that 
which  we  call  reason,  we  disdain  to  allow  them 
:hat  perfection,  and  attribute  it  only  to  a  natural 
nstinct :  and  are  not  we  fools,  too,  by  the  same 
cind  of  instinct  ?  If  we  could  but  learn  to  "  num- 
?er  our  days"  (as  we  are  taught  to  pray  that  we 
might),  we  should  adjust  much  better  our  other 
accounts  ;  but,  whilst  we  never  consider  an  end 
of  them,  it  is  no  wondet  if  our  cares  for  them  be 
without  end,  too.  Horace  advises  very  wisely, 
and  in  excellent  good  words, 

— Spatio  brevi 
Sj»em  longum  reseces — s 

from  a  short  life  cut  off  all  hopes  that  grow  too 
long.  They  must  be  pruned  away  like  suckers, 
that  choak  the  mother-plant,  and  hinder  it  from 
bearing  fruit.  And  in  another  place,  to  the  same 


Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inehoare 
longam  6-t 

which  Seneca  does  not  mend,  when  he  says 
Oh !  quanta  dementia  est  spes  longas  inchoan- 
tium  !  but  he  gives  an  example  there  of  an  ac 
quaintance  of  his,  named  Senecio,  who,  from  a 
very  mean  beginning,  by  great  industry  in  turn 
ing  about  of  money  through  all  ways  of  gain,  had 
attained  to  extraordinary  riches,  but  died  on  a 


s  1  Carm,  xi,  6, 
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sudden,  after  having  supped  merrily,  in  ipso 
actu  bene  cedentiuin  rerum,  in  ipso  procurrentis 
fortunae  impetu,  in  the  full  course  of  his  good 
fortune,  when  she  had  a  high  tide,  and  a  stiff 
gale,  and  all  her  sails  on  5  upon  which  occasion 
he  cries,  out  of  Virgil  7, 

Insere    nunc,     Melibaee,   pyrosj    pone    ordine 
vites ! 


-Go,  Mclibaeus,  now, 


Go  graff  thy  orchards,  and  thy  vineyards  plant; 
Behold  the  fruit ! 

For  this  Senecio  I  have  no  compassion,  because 
he  was  taken,  as  we  say,  in  ipso  facto,  still  labour 
ing  in  the  work  of  avarice  ;  but  the  poor  rich  man 
in  St  Luke  (whose  case  was  not  like  this)  I  could 
pity,  methinks  if  the  Scripture  would  permit 
me ;  for  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  at  last, 
he  confesses  he  had  enough  for  many  years,  he 
bids  his  soul  take  its  ease ;  and  yet  for  all  that, 
God  says  to  him,  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee ;  and  the  things 
thou  hast  laid  up,  who  shall  they  belong  to  8?" 
Where  shall  we  find  the  causes  of  this  bitter  re 
proach  and  terrible  judgment  ?  We  may  find,  I 
think,  two;  and  God,  perhaps,  saw  more.  First, 
that  he  did  not  intend  true  rest  to  his  soul,  but 
only  to  change  the  employments  of  it  from  ava 
rice  to  luxury ;  his  des:gn  is,  to  eat,  and  to  drink, 
and  to  be  merry.  Secondly,  that  he  went  on  too 
long  before  he  thought  of  resting  ;  the  fullness 
of  his  old  barns  had  not  sufficed  him,  he  would 
stay  till  he  was  forced  to  build  new  ones :  and 
God  meted  out  to  him  in  the  same  measure ;  since 
he  would  have  more  riches  than  his  life  could 
contain,  God  destroyed  his  life,  and  gave  the 
fruits  of  it  to  another. 

Thus  God  takes  away  sometimes  the  man  from 
his  riches,  and  no  less  frequently  riches  from  the 
man  :  what  hope  can  there  be  of  such  a  marriage, 
where  both  parties  are  so  fickle  and  uncertain  { 
by  what  bonds  can  such  a  couple  be  kept  long 
together  ? 

Why  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must 
Or,  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it  ?  [quit, 

Why  dost  thou  load  thyself,  when  thou  'rt  to  fly, 
Oh  man,  ordain'd  to  die  ? 

Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high, 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  ? 

Thou  sow'st  and  plantest,  but  no  fruit  must  see, 
For  Death,  alas  !  is  sowing  thee. 

Suppose,thou  Fortune  couldst  to  tameness  bring, 

And  clip  or  pinion  her  wing  ; 
Suppose,  thou  could'st  on  Fate  so  far  prevail, 

As  not  to  cut  off  thy  entail ; 

Yet  Death  at  all  that  subtilty  will  laugh ; 

Death  will  that  foolish  gardener  mock, 
Who  does  a  slight  and  annual  plant  engraff 

Upon  a  lasting  stock* 

7  Buc.  i.    4. 

8  Luke  xii.  20. 


Thou  dost  thyself  wise  and  industrious  deem  } 
A  mighty  husband  thou  would'st  seem ; 

Fond  man  !  like  a  bought  slave,  thou  all  the  while 
Dost  but  for  others  sweat  and  toil. 

Officious  fool !  that  needs  must  meddling  be 

In  business,  that  concerns  not  thee ! 
For  when  to  future  years   thou'  extend'st  thy 

cares, 
Thou  deal'st  in  other  men's  affairs. 

Ev'n  aged  men,  as  if  they  truly  were 
Children  again,  for  age  prepare  ; 

Provisions  for  long  travel  they  design, 
In  the  last  point  of  their  short  line. 

Wisely  the  ant  against  poor  winter  hoards 

The  stock,  which  summer's  wealth  affords  : 

In  grasshoppers,  that  must  at  autumn  die, 
How  vain  were  such  an  industry  ! 

Of  power  and  honour  the  deceitful  light 
Might  half  excuse  our  cheated  sight, 

If  it  of  life  the  whole  small  time  would  stay 
And  be  our  sunshine  all  the  day  j 

Like  lightning,  that,  begot  but  in  a  cloud 

(Though     shining  bright,  and  speaking 
loud) 

WThilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race, 
And  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place. 

Oh  scene  of  fortune,  which  dost  fair  appear 
Only  to  men  that  stand  not  near  ! 

Proud  poverty,  that  tinsel  bravery  wears  ! 
And,  like  a  rainbow,  painted  tears  I 

Be  prudent,  and  the  shore  in  prospect  keep  J 
In  a  weak  boat  trust  not  the  deep ; 

Plac'd  beneath  envy,  above  envying  rise ; 
Pity  great  men,  great  things  despise. 

The  wise  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 
Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley,  mark  ; 

Above  the  clouds  let  thy  proud  music  sound, 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground. 


X. 


THE  DANGER  OF  PROCRASTINA 
TION. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  S.  L. 

I  AM  glad  that  you  approve  and  applaud  my  de 
sign  of  withdrawing  myself  from  all  tumult  and 
business  of  the  world,  and  consecrating  the  little 
rest  of  my  time  to  those  studies,  to  which  Nature 
had  so  motherly  inclined  me, and  from  which  For 
tune,  like  a  step-mother,  has  so  long  detained 
me.  But  nevertheless  (you  say,  which  but  is 
aarugo  mera,  a  rust  which  spoils  the  good  me 
tal  it  grows  upon.  But  you  say)  you  would  ad 
vise  me  not  to  precipitate  that  resolution,  but  to 
stay  a  while  longer  with  patience  and  complai 
sance,  till  I  had  gotten  such  an  estate  as  might 
afford  me  (according  to  the  saying  of  that  per- 
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son,  whom  you  and  I  love  very  much,  and  would 
believe  as  soon  as  another  man)  cum  dignitate  oti  - 
um.  This  were  excellent  advice  to  Joshua,  who 
could  bid  the  Sun  stay  too.  But  there  is  no  fooling 
with  life,  when  it  is  once  turned  beyond  forty. 
The  seeking  for  a  fortune  then,  is  but  a  desperate 
after-game  :  it  is  a  hundred  to  one,  if  a  man 
fling  two  sixes  and  recover  all ;  especially,  if  his 
hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  for 
tune  ;  for,  if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  t^he  1  ength  of 
his  wishes,  he  may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting  of 
them  shorter.  Epicurus  writes  a  letter  to  Ido- 
meneus  (who  was  then  a  very  powerful,  wealthy, 
and,  it  seems,  bountiful  person)  to  recommend  to 
him,  who  had  made  so  many  men  rich,  one  Py- 
thocles,  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he  desired  might  be 
made  a  rich  man  too  ;  "  but  I  entreat  you  that 
you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  asyou  have 
done  to  many  less  deserving  persons,  but  in  the 
most  gentlemanly  manner  of  obliging  him,  which 
is  not  to  add  any  thing  to  his  estate,  but  to  take 
something  from  his  desires." 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that,  for  theuncertain  hopes 
of  some  conveniences,  we  ought  not  to  defer  the 
execution  of  a  work  that  is  necessary ;  especially, 
when  the  use  of  those  things,  which  we  would 
stay  for,  may  otherwise  be  supplied  ;  but  the  loss 
of  time,  never  recovered:  nay,  farther  yet,  though 
we  were  sure  to  obtain  all  tliat  we  had  a  mind  to, 
though  we  were  sure  of  getting  never  so  ,  much 
by  continuing  the  game,  yet,  when  the  light  of 
life  is  so  near  going  out,  and  ought  to  be  so 
precious,  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle,  the 
play  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  the  candle  : 
after  having  been  long  tost  in  a  tempest;  if  our 
masts  be  standing,  and  we  have  still  sail  and 
tackling  enough  to  carry  us  to  our  port,  it  is  no 
matter  for  the  want  of  streamers  and  top-gal 
lants  ;  • 

•utere  veils, 
Totos  pande  sinus— ^9 

A  gentleman  in  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his 
quarters  were  beaten  up  by  the  enemy,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  lost  his  life  afterwards,  only  by 
•staying  to  put  on  a  band,  and  adjust  his  periwig  : 
he  would  escape  like  a  person  of  quality,  or  not 
at  all,  and  died  the  noble  martyr  of  ceremony  and 
gentility.  I  think,  your  counsel  of  festina 
lente  is  as  ill  to  a  man  who  is  flying  from  the 
world,  as  it  would  have  been  to  that  unfortunate 
well-bred  gentleman,  who  was  so  cautious  as  not 
to  fly  undcccutly  from  his  enemies  ;  and  there 
fore  I  prefer  Horace's  advice  before  yours, 

sapere  aude, 

Incipe — 

Begin;  the  getting  out  of  doors  is  the  greatest 
part  of  t:ie  journey.  Varro1  teaches  us  that 
Latin  proverb,  portam  itineri  longisshnam 
esse  :  but  to  return  to  Horace, 

— Sapere  aude : 

Incipe  vivendi  recte  qui  prorogat  horam, 
KusHcivs  expectat,  dum  labitur  annis  :   at  ille 
Labitur,  &  tabetur  in  omne  volubilis'aevuiuV 

»  Juv.  i.  150.      '  Lib.  1.  Agric.     *  1  Ep.  i'u  4  ). 


Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wise  ; 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  river's  bank  expecting  stay, 

Till  the  whole  stream,  which  stopt  him,  should 

be  gone, 
That  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  ran  on. 

Ca?sar(tho  man  of  expedition  above  all  others) 
was  so  far  from  this  folly,  that  whensoever,  in  a 
journey,  he  was  to  cross  any  river,  he  never  went 
one  foot  out  of  his  way  for  a  bridge,  or  a  ford,  or  a 
ferry ;  but  flung  himself  into  it  immediately,  and 
swam  over:  and  this  is  the  course  we  ought  to 
imitate,  if  we  meet  with  any  stops  in  our  way  to 
happiness.  Stay,  till  the  waters  are  low;  stay, 
till  some  boa<^  come  by  to  transport  you  ;  stay, 
till  a  bridge  be  built  for  you  ;  you  had  even  as 
good  stay  till  the  river  be  quite  past.  Persius 
(who,  you  use  to  say,  you  do  not  know  whether 
he  be  a  good  poet  or  no,  because  you  cannot  un 
derstand  him,  and  whom  therefore,  I  say,  I  know 
to  be  not  a  good  poet)  has  an  odd  expression  of 
these  procrastinators,  which,  methinks,  is  full  of 
fancy : 

Jam  eras  hesternum  consumpsimus  j   ecce  aliud 
Egerit  hos  annos.  [eras 

Our  yesterday's  to  morrow  now  is  gone. 

And  still  a  new  to  morrow  does  come  on  ; 

We  by  to  morrows  draw  up  all  our  store, 

Till  the  exhausted  well  can  yield  no  more. 

And  now,  I  think,  I  am  even  with  you,  for 
your  otiuin  cum  dignitate,  and  festina  lente, 
and  three  or  four  other  more  of  your  new  Latin 
sentences :  if  I  should  draw  upon  you  all  my 
forces  out  of  Seneca  and  Plutarch  upon  this  sub 
ject,  I  should  overwhelm  you  ;  but  I  leave  those, 
as  'J'ridrii,  for  your  next  charge.  I  shall  only 
give  you  now  a  light  skirmish  out  of  an  epigram 
matist,  your  special  good  friend  ;  and  so,  vale* 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  V.  Epigr.  lix. 

Cras  te  vi'jtnrmn,   eras  dicis,  Posthume,  sem 
per;  &c. 

TO  MORROW  you  will  live,  you  always  cry  : 
In  what  far  country  does  this  morrow  lie, 
That 'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive? 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live  ? 
'Tisso  far  fetch'd  this  morrow,  that  £  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  oKl  and  very  dear. 
To  morrow  1  will  live,  the  fool  does  say  : 
To  day  itself 's  too  late  ;  the  wise  liv'd  yesterday. 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  IT.  Epigr.   xc. 

Quir.etiliane,    vagoe  moderator    summe  juven- 
tae,  &c. 

WONDER  not,  sir,  (you  who  instruct  the  totrn 
In  the  true  wisdom  of  the  sacred  gown) 
That  I  make  haste  to  live,  and  cannot  hold 
Patiently  out  till  1  grow  rich  and  old. 
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Life  for  delays  and  doubts  no  time  does  give, 
None  ever  yet  made  haste  enough  to  live. 
Let  him  defer  it,  whose  preposterous  care 
Omits  himself,  and  reaches  to  his  heir ; 
Who  does  his  father's  bounded  stores  despise, 
And  whom  his  own  too  never  can  suffice  : 
My  humble  thoughts  no  glittering  roofs  require, 
Or  rooms  that  shine  with  aught  but  constant  fire. 
I  well  content  the  avarice  of  my  sight 
With  the  fair  gildings  of  reflected  light: 
Pleasures  abroad,  the  sport  of  Nature  yields, 
Her  living  fountains,  and  her  smiling  fields  ; 
And  then  at  home,  what  pleasure  is 't  to  see 
A  little,  cleanly,  cheerful,  family  ! 
Which  if  a  chaste  wife  rrown,  no  less  in  her 
Than  fortune,  I  the  golden  mean  prefer. 
Too  noble,  nor  too  wise  she  should  not  be, 
No,  nor  too  rich,  too  fair,  too  fond  of  me. 
Thus  let  my  life  slide  silently  away, 
With  sleep  all  night,  and  quiet  all  the  day. 


XI. 
OF  .MYSELF- 

IT  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write 
of  himself;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any 
thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to 
hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no 
danger  from  me  of  offending  him  in  this  kind ; 
neither  my  mind,  nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune, 
allow  me  any  materials  for  that  vanity.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  own  contentment,  that  they 
have  preserved  me  from  being  scandalous  or  re 
markable  on  the  defective  side.  But,  besides 
that,  I  shall  here  speak  of  myself  only  in  rela 
tion  to  the  subject  of  these  precedent  discourses, 
and  shall  be  likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the 
contempt,  than  rise  up  to  the  estimation,  of 
most  people. 

As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  mj7 
past  life,  before  I  knew,  or  was  capable  of  guess- 
Ing,  what  the  world,  or  the  glories  or  business  of 
it,  were,  the  natural  affections  of  my  soul  gave 
me  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  as  some 
plants  are  said  to  turn  away  from  others,  by  an 
antipathy  imperceptible  to  themselves,  and  in 
scrutable  to  man's  understanding.  Even  when 
I  was  a  veiy  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of 
running  about  on  holy-days  and  playing  with  my 
fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them,  and 
walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book,  or 
with  some  one  companion,  if  I  could  find  any 
of  the  same  tempt  r.  I  was  then,  too,  so  much 
an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  my  masters 
cou'd  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  persuasions  or 
encouragements,  to  leaim  without  book  the  com 
mon  rules  of  grammar ;  in  which  they  dispensed 
with  me  alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a 
ehift  to  do  the  usual  exercise  out  of  my  own  read 
ing  and  observation.  That  I  was  then  of  the 
same  mind  as  I  am  now  (which,  I  confess,  I  won 
der  at  myself)  may  appear  by  the  latter  end  of 
an  ode,  which  I  made  when  J  was  but  thirteen 
years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed  with  ma- 
fly  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish  ; 


but  of  this  part,  which  here  set  down  (if  a  very 
little  were  corrected)  I  should  haidly  now  be 
much  ashamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy  for  contempt  t«o  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known  : 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave. 
Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice,  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  irght. 

My  house  a  cottage  more 
Than  palace  ;  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,   not  Art's;  and    pleasures 

yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabin  field.     . 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space ; 
For  he,  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  this  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear,  nor  wish,  my  fate  ; 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To  morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them  •  I  have  liv'd  to  day. 

You  may  see  by  it,  I  was  even  then  acquaint 
ed  with  the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken 
out  of  Horace^) ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  imma 
ture  and  immoderate  love  of  them,  which  stampt 
first,  or  rather  engraved,  these  characters  in  me  : 
they  were  like  letters  cut  into  the  bark  of  a 
young  tree,  which  with  the  tree  still  grow  pro- 
portionably.  But,  how  this  love  came  to  be 
produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  question:  I 
believe,  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of 
verse,  as  have  never  since  left  ringing  there  :  for 
I  remember,  when  I  began  to  read,  and  to  take 
some  pleasure  in  it.  there  \\as  wont  to  lie  in  my 
mother's  parlour,  (I  know  not  by  what  accident, 
for  she  herself  never  in  her  life  read  any  book 
but  of  devotion)  but  there  was  wont  to  lie  Spen 
ser's  works  ;  this  1  happened  to  fall  upon,  and 
was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave 
houses,  which  I  found  every  where  there  (t'hough 
my  understanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this  ;) 
and,  by  degrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme 
and  dance  of  the  numbers;  so  that,  1  think,  I 
had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as  im 
mediately  as  a  child  is  made  an  eunuch. 

With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart 
wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  w  ent  to  the  university, 
but  was  soon  torn  from  thence  by  that  violent 
public  storm,  \vhich  would  suffer  nothing  to  stand 
where  it  did,but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from 
the  princely  cedars  to  me  the  hyssop,  Yet,  I  had 
as  good  fortune  as  could  have  befallen  me  in  such 
a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it  into  the  family  of 

3  3  Od,  xxix.  41, 
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one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into  the  court  of  one 
of  the  best  princesses,  of  the  world.  Now,  though 
I  was  here  engaged  in  wavs  most  contrary  to 
the  original  ^design  of  my  life,  that  is,  into  much 
company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a  dai 
ly  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  trium 
phant,  (for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English 
and  French  courts) ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from 
altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  con 
firmation  of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but 
natural  inclination.  I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint 
of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  1  came  to  it;  and 
that  beauty,  which  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with, 
when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like 
to  bewitch  or  entice  me,  when  I  saw  that  it  was 
adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  per 
sons,  whom  I  liked  very  well  ;  bat  could  not 
perceive  that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to 
be  liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad 
or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  manj* 
ships  which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it ;  a  storm 
would  not  agree  with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with 
my  courage.  Though  1  was  in  a  crowd  of  as 
good  company  as  could  be  found  any  where  ; 
though  I  was  in  business  of  great  and  honourable 
trust ;  though  I  eat  at  the  best  table,  and  enjoy 
ed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  subsistence 
that  ought  to  he  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condi 
tion  in  banishment  and  public  distresses;  yet  I 
could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  school 
boy's  wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  ef 
fect  : 

Well  then  4;  I  now  do  plainty  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other 
advantage  from  his  majesty's  happy  restoration 
but  the  getting  into  some  moderately  convenient 
retreat  in  the  country ;  which  I  thought-  in  that 
case  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as 
some  others,  with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pre 
tences,  have  arrived  to  extraordinary  fortunes  : 
but  I  had  before  written  a  shrewd  prophecy 
against  myself ;  and  I  think  Apollo  inspired  me 
in  the  truth,  though  not  in  the  elegance,  of 
it: 

"  Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war, 
Nor  at  the  exchange,  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrang 
ling  bar. 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise, 

Which  neglected  verse  does  raise." 
She  spake  ;  and  all  my  years  to  corne 

Took  their  unlucky  doom. 
Their  several  ways  of  life  let  others  chuse, 

Their  several  pleasures  let  them  use; 
But  I  was  b-jrn  for  love,  aud  for  a  Muse. 

With  Fate  what  boots  it  to  contend  ? 
Such  I  began,  such  am,  and  so  must  end. 
The  star,  that  did  my  being  frame, 
Was  but  a  lambent  flame. 
And  some  small  light  it  did  dispense, 
But  neither  heat  nor  influence. 


4  We  have  these  verses,  under  the  name  of 
The  Wish,  in  the  MISTRESS, 


No  matter,  Cowley;  let  proud  Fortune  see, 
That  thoii  canst  her  despise  no  less  than  she  does 

thee. 

Let  all  her  gifts  the  portion  be 
Of  folly,  lust,  and  flattery. 
Fraud,  extortion,  calumny, 
Murder,  infidelity, 
Rebellion,  and  hypocrisy. 
Do  thou  not  grieve  nor  blush  to  be, 
As  all  th'  inspired  tuneful  men, 
And  all  thy  great  forefathers,  were,  from  Homer 
down  to  Ben. 

However  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I 
had  expected,  I  did  riot  quit  the  design  which  I 
had  resolved  on  ;  1  cast  myself  into  it  a  corps 
perdu,  without  making  capitulations,  or  taking 
counsel  of  Fortune.  But  God  laughs  at  a  man, 
who  says  to  his  soul,  "  Take  thy  ease  :"  I  met 
presently  not  only  with  many  little  incumbran- 
ces  and  impediments,  but  with  so  much  sickness 
(a  new  misfortune  to  me)  as  would  have  spoiled 
the  happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mine : 
yet  I  do  neither  repent,  nor  alter  my  course; 
Non  ego  perfidum  dixi  sacratnentum  :  nothing 
shall  separate  me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have 
loved  so  long,  and  have  now  at  last  married; 
though  she  neither  has  brought  me  a  rich  por 
tion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quietly  with  me  as  I  hoped 
from  her  : 

Nee  vos,  dulcissima  mundi 

Nomina,  vos  Musae,  libertas,  otia,  libri, 
Hortique,   silvaeque,  anima    remanente,   relin- 
quam. 

Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you, 
You,  of  all  names  the  sweete&t  and  the  best, 
You  Muses,  books,  and  liberty  and  rest ; 
You,  gardens,  fields,  and  woods,  forsaken  be, 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 

But  this  is  a  very  pretty  ejaculation. — Because 
I  have  concluded  all  the  other  chapters  with  a 
copy  of  verses,  1  will  maintain  the  hurnour  to 
the  last. 


MAUTIAL,  Lib.  X.  Epigr.  xlvii. 
Vitam  que  fa-iunt  bsatiorem  Sec. 

SINCE,  dearest  friend,  'tis  your  desire  to  se$ 
A  true  receipt  of  happiness  from  me ; , 
These  are  the  chief  ingredients,  if  not  all : 
Take  an  estate  neither  too  great  or  small, 
Which  quantum  sufficit  the  doctors  call : 
Let  this  estate  from  parents'  care  descend  ; 
The  getting  it  too  much  of  life  does  spend  : 
Take  such  a  ground  whose  gratitude  may  be 
A  fair  encouragement  for  industry. 
Let  constant  fires  the  winter's  fury  tame; 
And  let  thy  kitchen's  be  a  vestal  flame. 
Thee  to  the  town  let  never  suit  at  law, 
And  rarely,  very  rarely,  business,  draw. 
Thy  active  mind  in  equal  temper  keep, 
In  undisturbed  peace,  yet  not  in  sleep. 
Let  exercise  a  vigorous' health  maintain, 
Without  which  all  the  composition's  vain. 
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In  the  same  weight  prudence  and  innocence  take, 
Ana  of  each  does  the  just  mixture  make. 

Exit  a  few  friendships  wear,  and  let  them  1>e 
By  nature  and  hy  fortune  tit  for  thee. 
Instead  of  art  and  luxury  in  food, 
Let  mirth  and  freedom  make  thy  table  good. 
If  any  cares  into  thy  day-time  creep, 
At  night,  without  wine's  opium,  let  them  sleep. 
Let  rest,  which  nature  does  to  darkness  wed, 
And  rot  lust,  recommend  to  thee  thy  bed. 
Be  satisfied  and  pleas'd  with  what  thou  art, 
Act  cheerfully  and  well  th'  allotted  part ; 
Enjoy  the  present  hour,  be  thankful  for  the  past, 
And  neither  fear,  nor    wish,  th'  approaches    of 
the  last. 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  X.  Epigr.  xcvi. 
Sa?pe  loquar  nimium  gentes,  &c. 

ME,  who  have  liv'd  so  long  among  the  great, 
You  wonder  to  hear  talk  of  a  retreat : 
And  a  retreat  so  distant  as  may  show 
No  thoughts  of  a  return,  when  once  I  go. 
Gjve  me  a  country,  how  remote  so'er, 
Where   happiness   a  moderate  rate   does  bear, 
Where  poverty  itself  in  plenty  flows, 
And  all  the  solid  use  of  riches  knows.        [there  ; 

The   ground  abovit   the  house  maintains   it, 
The  house  maintains  the  ground  about  it,  here  ; 
Here  even  hunger's  dear ;  and  a  full  board 
Devours  the  vital  substance  of  the  lord. 
The  land  itself  does  there  the  feast  bestow, 
The  land  itself  must  here  to  market  go. 
Three  or  four  suits  one  winter  here  does  waste, 
One  suit  does  there  three  or  four  winters  last, 
Here  every  frugal  man  must  oft  be  cold, 
And  little  hike- warm  fires  are  to  you  sold. 
There  fire's  an  element,  as  cheap  and  free, 
Almost,  as  any  of  the  other  three. 
Stay  you  then  here,  and  live  among  the  great, 
Attend  their  sports  and  at  their  tables  eat. 
When  all  the  bounties  here  of  men  you  score, 
The  place's  bounty  there  shall  give  me  more. 


EPITAPH  iv  x  nri 


Hie,  o  viator,  sub  lare  parvulo 
Couleius  hie  est  conditus,  hicjacet; 
Defunctis  humani  laboris 
Sorte,  supervacuaqe  vita. 

Non  indecora  pauperie  nitens, 
Et  non  inerti  nobilis  otio, 
Vanoque  dilectis  popello 
Divittis  animosus  hostis. 

Possis  ut  ilKim  dicere  mortuum  ; 
En  terra  jam  nunc  quantula  sufricit  ! 
Exempta  sit   curis,  viator. 
Terra  sit  ilia  levis,  precare. 

5  See  a  translation  of  this  Epitaph  among  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Adclison. 


Hie  sparge  flores,  sparge  breres  rosaj 
Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  floribus 
Ilerbisque  odoratis  corona 
Vatis  adhuc  cinerem  calentem. 


A  PROPOSITION  FOR  THE  AD 
VANCEMENT  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY  \. 

THE    COLBEGE. 

THAT  the  philosophical  college  be  situated  with 
in  one,  two,  or  (at  farthest)  three  miles  of  Lon 
don  ;  and, if  it  be  possible  to  find  that  convenience 
upon  the  side  of  the  river,  or  very  near  it. 

That  the  revenue  of  this  college  amount  to  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Thatthe  company  received  into  itbe  as  follows': 

1.  Twenty  philosophers  or  professors.  2.  Six 
teen  young  scholars,  servants  to  the  professors. 
3.  A  chaplain.  4.  A  bailiff  for  the  revenue.  5.  A 
manciple  or  purveyor  for  the  provisions  of  the 
house.  6.  Two  gardeners.  7.  A  master-cook. 
8.  An  under-cook.  9.  A  butler.  10.  Anunder- 
butler.  11.  A  surgeon.  12.  Two  lungs,  or  chy- 
mical  servants.  13.  A  library-keeper,  who-  is 
likewise  to  be  apothecary,  druggist,  and  keeper 
of  instruments,  engines,  &c.  14.  An  officer  to 
feed  and  take  care  of  all  beasts,  fowl,  &c.  kept 
by  the  college.  13.  A  groom  of  the  stable.  16. 
A  messenger,  to  send  up  and  down  for  all  uses 
of  the  college.  1 7.  Four  old  women,  to  tend  the 
chambers,  keep  the  house  clean,  and  such-like 
services. 

That  the  annual  allowance  for  this  company  be 
as  follows :  1.  To  every  professor,  and  to  the 
chaplain,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  2. 
To  the  sixteen  scholars,  twenty  pounds  apiece; 
ten  pounds  for  their  diet,  and  ten  pounds  for  their 
entertainment.  3.  To  the  bailiff,  thirty  pounds, 
besides  allowance  for  his  journies.  4.  To  the 
purveyor,  or  manciple,  thirty  pounds.  5.  To 
each  of  the  gardeners,  twenty  pounds.  6.  To 
the  master-cook,  twenty  pounds.  7.  To  the 
under-cook,  four  pounds.  8.  To  the  butler,  ten 
pounds.  9.  To  the  under-butler,  four  pounds. 
10.  To  the  surgeon,  thirty  pounds.  11.  To  the 
library-keeper,  thirty  pounds.  1'2.  To  each  of 
the  lungs,  twelve  pounds.  13.  To  the  keeper 

1  Ingenious  men  delight  in  dreams  of  reforma 
tion. — In  comparing  this  Proposition  ofCowley, 
with  that  of  Mi  'ton,  addressed  to  Mr.  Haitlib, 
we  find  that  these  great  poets  had  amused  them" 
selves  with  some  exalted,  and,  in  the  main,  con 
genial  fancies,  on  the  subject  of  education:  that, 
of  the  tzL-o  plans  proposed,  this  of  Mr.  Cowley 
was  better  digested,  and  is  the  less  fanciful;  if  a 
preference,  in  this  respect,  can  be  given  to  either, 
when  both  are  manifestly  Utopian:  and  that  our 
universities,  in  their  present  form,  are  well  enougli 
calculated  to  answer  all  the  reasonable  ends  of 
such  institutions ;  provided  we  allow  for  the  un 
avoidable  defects  of  them,  when  drawn  out  into 
practice.  KURD. 
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of  the  beasts,  six  pounds,  14.  To  the  groom, 
five  pounds.  15.  To  the  messenger,  twelve 
pounds.  16.  To  the  four  necessary  women,  ten 
pounds.  For  the  manciple's  table,  at  which  all 
the  servants  of  the  house  are  to  eat,  except  the 
scholars,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  For 
three  horses  for  the  service  of  the  college,  thirty 
pounds. 

All  which  amounts  to  three  thousand  two 
hundred  eighty- five  pounds.  So  that  there  re 
mains  for  keeping-  of  the  house  and  gardens,  and 
operatories,  and  instruments,  and  animals,  and 
(experiments  of  all  sorts,  and  all  other  expenses, 
seven  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 

Which  were  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  for 
the  great  uses  to  which  it  is  designed,  but  that 
I  conceive  the  industry  of  the  college  will  in 
a  short  time  so  enrich  itself,  as  to  get  a  far  bet 
ter  stock  for  the  advance  and  enlargement  of 
the  work  when  it  is  once  begun  :  neither  is  the 
continuance  of  particular  men's  liberality  to  be 
despaired  of,  when  it  shall  be  encouraged  by  the 
sight  of  that  public  benefit  which  will  accrue  to 
all  mankind,  and  chiefly  to  our  nation,  by  this 
foundation.  Something  likewise  will  arise  from 
leases  and  other  casualties ;  that  nothing  of 
which  may  be  diverted  to  the  private  gain  of 
the  professors,  or  any  other  use  besides  that  of 
the  search  of  nature,  and  by  it  the  general  good 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  care  may  be  taken  for  the 
certain  performance  of  all  things  ordained  by 
the  institution,  as  likewise  for  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  the  company,  it  is  proposed  : 

That  some  person,  of  eminent  quality,  a  lover 
of  solid  learning,  and  no  stranger  in  it,  be  chosen 
chancellor  or  president  of  the  college,  and  that 
eight  governors  more,  men  qualified  in  the  like 
manner,  be  joined  with  him,  two  of  which  shall 
yearly  be  appointed  visitors  of  the  college,and  re 
ceive  an  exact  account  of  all  expenses,  even  to 
the  smallest,  and  of  the  true  estate  of  their  pub 
lic  treasure,  under  the  hands  and  oaths  of  the 
professors  resident. 

That  the  choice  of  professors  in  any  vacancy 
belong  to  the  chancellor  and  the  governors  ; 
but  that  the  professors  (who  are  likeliest  to  know 
what  men  of  the  na. ion  are  most  proper  for  the 
duties  of  their  society)  direct  their  choice,  byre- 
commending  two  or  three  persons  to  them  at 
every  election :  and  that,  if  any  learned  person 
within  his  majesty's  dominions  discover,  or  emi 
nently  improve,  any  useful  kind  of  knowledge, 
he  may  upon  that  ground,  for  his  reward  and 
the  encouragement  of  others,  be  preferred,  if  he 
pretend  to  the  place  before  any  body  else. 

That  the  governors  have  power  to  turn  out 
any  professor,  who  shall  be  proved  to  be  either 
«canda!ous  or  unprofitable  to  the  society. 

That  the  college  be  built  after  this,  or  some 
such  manner  :  That  it  consist  of  three  fair  qua 
drangular  courts,  and  three  large  grounds,  en 
closed  with  good  walls  behind  them.  That  the 
first  court  be  built  with  a  fair  cloister;  and  the 
professors'  lodgings,  or  rather  little  houses,  four 
on  each  side,  at  i-ome  distance  from  one  another, 
and  with  little  gardens  behind  them,  just  after 
the  manner  of  the  Chartreux  beyond  sea.  That 
the  inside  of  the  cloister  be  lined  with  a  gravel- 
3»alk,  and  that  walk  with  a  row  of  trees ;  and 


that  in  the  middle  there  be  a  parterre  of  flow 
ers  and  a  fountain.    ' 

That  the  second  quadrangle,  jwst  behind  the 
first,  be  so  contrived,  as  to  contain  these  parts  : 
1.  A  chapel.  2.  A  hall,  with  two  long  tables  on 
each  side,for  the  scholars  and  officers  of  the  house 
to  eat  at,  and  with  a  pulpit  and  forms  at  the 
end  for  the  public  lectures.  3.  A  large  and  plea 
sant  dining-room  within  the  hall,  for  the  profes 
sors  to  eat  in,  and  to  hold  their  assemblies  and 
conferences.  4.  A  public  school-house.  5.  A 
library.  6.  A  gallery  to  walk  in,  adorned 
with  the  pictures  or  statues  of  all  the  inventor* 
of  any  thing  useful  to  human  life;  as  printing, 
guns,  America,  &c.  and  of  late  in  anatomy,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  milky  veins,  and 
such  like  discoveries  in  any  art, with  short  elogies, 
under  the  portraitures  :  as  likewise  the  figures 
of  all  sorts  of  creatures,  and  the  stuft  skins  of 
as  many  strange  animals  as  "can  be  gotten.  7. 
An  anatomy-chamber  adorned  with  skeletons 
and  anatomical  pictures,  and  prepared  with  all 
conveniences  for  dissection.  8.  A  chamber  for 
all  manner  of  drugs,  and  apothecaries'  materi 
als.  9.  A  mathematical  chamber,  furnished  with 
all  sorts  of  mathematical  instruments,  being  an 
appendix  to  the  library.  10.  Lodgings  for  the 
chaplain,  surgeon,  library-keeper,  and  purvey 
or,  near  the  chapel,  anatomy-chamber,  library, 
and  hall. 

That  the  third  court  be  on  one  side  of  these, 
very  large  but  meanly  built,  being  designed  on 
ly  for  use,  and  not  for  beauty  too,  as  the  others. 
That  it  contain  the  kitchen,butteries,bre\v-house, 
bake-house,  dairy,  lardry,  stables,  &c.  and  es 
pecially  great  laboratories  for  chymical  opera 
tions  and  lodgings  for  the  under  servants. 

That  behind  the  second  court  be  placed  the 
garden,  containing  all  sorts  of  plants  that  our 
soil  will  bear  ;  and  at  the  end  a  little  house  of 
pleasure,  a  lodge  for  the  gardener,  and  a  grove  of 
trees  cut  out  into  walks. 

That  the  second  enclosed  ground  be  a  garden, 
destined  only  to  the  trial  of  all  manner  of  ex 
periments  concerning  plants,as  their  melioration, 
acceleration,  retardation,  conservation,  compo 
sition,  transmutation,  coloration,  or  whatsoever 
else  can  be  produced  by  art,  either  for  use  or 
curiosity,  with  a  lodge  in  it  for  the  gardener. 

That  the  third  ground  be  einploj'ed  in  conve 
nient  receptacles  for  all  sorts  of  creatures  which 
the  professors  shall  judge  necessary  for  their 
more  exact  search  into  the  nature. of  animals, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  uses  to  us. 

That  there  be  likewise  built,  in  some  place  of 
the  college  where  it  may  serve  most  for  orna 
ment  of  the  whole,  a  very  high  tower  for  obser 
vation  of  celestial  bodies,  adorned  with  all  sorts 
of  dials,  and  such  like  curiosities  ;  and  that 
there  be  very  deep  vaults  made  under  ground, 
for  experiments  most  proper  to  such  places, 
which  will  be  undoubtedly  very  many. 

Much  might  be  added,  but  truly  lam  afraid 
this  is  too  much  already  for  the  'charity  or  ge 
nerosity  of  this  age  to  extend  to  ;  and  we  do  not 
design  this  after  the  model  of  Solomon's  house 
in  my  lord  Bacon,  (which  is  a  project  for  expe 
riments  that  can  never  be  experimented),  but 
propose  it  within  such  bound*  of  expeme  as  haye 
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often  been  exceeded  by  the  buildings  of  private 
citizens. 


OF    THE    PROFESSORS,    SCHOLARS,    CHAPLAIN, 
AM>     OTHEK     OFFICERS, 

THAT  of  the  twenty  professors  four  be  al 
ways  travelling:  beyond  seas,  and  sixteen  always 
resident,  unless  by  permission  upon  extraordi 
nary  occasions ;  and  every  one  so  absent,  leaving 
a  deputy  behind  him  to  supply  his  duties. 

That  the  four  professors  itinerant  be  assigned 
to  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  there  to  reside  three  years 
at  least, ;  and  to  give  a  constant  account  of  all 
things  that  belong  to  the  learning,  and  especially 
natural  experimental  philosophy,  of  those  parts. 

That  the  expense  of  all  dispatches,  and  all 
books,  simples,  animals,  stones,  metals,  mine 
rals,  &c.  and  all  curiosities  whatsoever,  natu 
ral  or  artificial,  sent  by  them  to  the  college,  shall 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury,  and  an  addition 
al  allowance  (above  the  120/.)»aieto  them  as 
soon  as  the  college's  revenue  shall  be  improved. 

That  at  their  going  abroad,  they  shall  take  a 
solemn  oath,  never  to  write  any  thing  to  the  col 
lege,  but  what,  after  very  diligent  examination, 
they  shall  fully  believe  to  be  true,  and  to  confess 
and  recant  it  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  in 
an  errour. 

That  the  sixteen  professors  resident  shall  be 
bound  to  study  and  teach  all  sorts  of  natural 
experimental  philosophy,  to  consist  of  the  ma 
thematics,  mechanics,  medicine,  anatomy,  chy- 
mistrv,  the  history  of  animals,  plants,  minerals, 
dements,  &c.;  agriculture,  architecture,art  mili 
tary,  navigation,  gardening  ;  the  mysteries  of 
ail  trades,  and  improvement  of  them  ;  the  i'ae- 
ture  of  all  merchandizes  ;  all  natural  magic  or 
divination  ;  and  briefly  all  things  contained  in  the 
catalogue  of  natural  histories  annexed  to  my 
lord  Bacon's  Organon. 

That  once  a  day,  from  Easter  till  Michaelmas, 
and  twice  a  week,  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter, 
at  the  hours  in  the  afternoon  most  convenient  for 
auditors  from  London,  according  to  the  time  of 
the  year,  there  shall  be  a  lecture  read  in  the  hall, 
upon  such  parts  of  natural  experimental  phi 
losophy,  as  the  professors  shall  agree  on  among 
themselves,  and  as  each  of  them  shall  be  able 
to  perform  usefully  and  honourably. 

That  two  of  the  professors,  by  daily,  weekly, 
or  monthly  turns,  shall  teach  the  public  schools, 
according  to  the  rules  hereafter  prescribed. 

That  all  the  professers  shall  be  equal  in  all 
1  espects  (except  precedency,  choice  of  lodging, 
and  such-like  privileges,  which  shall  belong  to 
seniority  in  the  college) ;  and  that  all  shall  be 
masters  and  treasurers  by  annual  turns  ;  which 
two  officers,  for  the  time  being,  shall  take  place 
of  all  the  rest,  and  shall  be  arbitri  duarum 
Diensarum. 

That  the  master  shall  command  all  the  offi 
cers  of  the  college,  appoint  assemblies  or  confer 
ences  upon  occasion,  and  preside  in  them  with 
ad6uble  voice ;  and  in  his  absence  the  treasurer, 
whose  business  is  to  receive  arid  disburse  all  mo- 
iiics  by  the  master's  order  in  writing  (if  it  be 


an  extraordinary),  after  consent  of  the  othsr 
professors. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  sup  together  in 
the  parlour  v  ithin  the  hall  every  night,  and  shall 
dine  there  twice  a  week  (to  wit,  Sundays  and 
Thursdays)  at  two  round  tables,  for  the  conveni 
ence  of  discourse  ;  which  shall  be  for  the  most 
part  of  such  matters  as  may  improve  their  stu 
dies  and  professions;  and  to  keep  them  from  fal 
ling  into  loose  or  unprofitable  talk,  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  two  arbitri  mensarum,  who  may  like 
wise  command  any  of  the  servant-scholars  to  read 
them  what  he  shall  think  fit,  whilst  they  are  at 
table;  that  it  shall  belong  likewise  to  the  said 
arbitri  mensarum  only,  to  invite  strangers,  which 
they  shall  rarely  do,  unless  they  be  men  of  learn 
ing  or  great  parts,  and  shall  not  invite  above  two 
at  a  time  to  one  table,  nothing  being  more  vain 
and  unfruitful  than  numerous  meetings  of  ac 
quaintance. 

That  the  professors  resident  shall  allow -the 
college  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  their  diet, 
whether  they  continue  there  all  the  time  or  not. 

That  they  shall  have  once  a  week  an  assembly, 
or  conference,  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  col 
lege,  and  the  progress  of  their  experimental  phi 
losophy. 

That,  if  any  one  find  out  anything  which  he 
conceives  to  be  of  consequence,  he  shall  commu 
nicate  it  to  the  assembly,  to  be  examined,  expe 
rimented,  approved,  or  rejected. 

That,  if  any  one  be  author  of  an  invention  that 
may  bring  in  profit,  the  third  part  of  it  shall 
belong  to  the  inventor,  and  the  two  other  to  the 
society ;  and  besides,  if  the  thing  be  very  con 
siderable,  his  statue  or  picture,  with  an  elogy 
under  it,  shall  be  placed  in  the  gallery,  and 
made  a  deiiison  of  that  corporation  of  famous- 
men. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  be  always  assigned 
to  some  particular  inquisition  (besides  the  or 
dinary  course  of  their  studies),  of  which  they  shall 
give  an  account  to  the  assembly  :  so  that  by  this 
means  there  may  be  every  day  some  operation 
or  other  made  in  all  the  arts,  as  chymistry,  ana 
tomy,  mechanics,  and  the  like ;  and  that  the 
college  shall  furnish  for  the  charge  of  the  ope 
ration. 

That  there  shall  be  kept  a  register  under  lock 
and  key,  and  not  to  be  seen  but  by  the  profes 
sors,  of  all  the  experiments  that  succeed  ,  sign 
ed  by  the  persons  who  made  the  trial. 

That  the  popular  and  received  errours  in  expe 
rimental  philosophy  (with which,  like  weeds  in  a 
neglected  garden,  it  is  now  almost  all  over-grown) 
shall  be  evinced  by  trial  and  taken  notice  of 
in  the  public  lectures,  that  they  may  no  lon 
ger  abuse  the  credulous,  and  beget  new  ones  by 
consequence  or  similitude. 

That  every  third  year  (after  the  full  settle 
ment  of  the  foundation)  the  college  shall  give  an 
account  in  print,  in  proper  and  ancient  Latin  of 
the  fruits  of  their  triennial  industry. 

That  every  professor  resident  shall  have  his 
scholar  to  wait  upon  him  in  his  chamber  and  at 
table  ;  whom  he  should  be  obliged  to  breed  up  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  render  an  account  of  his 
progress  to  the  assembly,  from  whose  election  he 
received  him,  and  therefore  is  responsible  to  it, 
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both  for  the  care  of  his  education  and  the  just 
and  civil  usage  of  him. 

That  the  scholar  shall  understand  Latin  very 
well,  and  be  moderately  initiated  in  the  Greek, 
before  he  be  capable  of  being  chosen  into  the  ser 
vice  ;  and  that  he  shall  not  remain  in  it  above 
seven  years. 

That  his  lodging  shall  be  with  the  professor 
whom  he  serves. 

That  no  professor  shall  be  a  maried  man,  or 
a  divine,  or  lawyer  in  practice  ;  only  physic  he 
may  be  allowed  to  prescribe,  because  the  study 
of  that  art  is  a  great  part  of  the  duty  of  his  place, 
and  the  duty  of  that  is  so  great,  that  it  will  not 
suffer  him  to  lose  much  time  in  mercenary 
practice. 

That  the  professors  shall,  In  the  college, 
wear  the  habit  of  ordinary  masters  of  art  in  the 
universities,  or  of  doctors,  if  any  of  them  be  so. 

That  they  shall  all  keep  an  inviolable  and  ex 
emplary  friendship  with  one  another;  and  that 
the  assembly  shall  lay  a  considerable  pecuniary 
mulct  upon  any  one  who  shall  be  proved  to  have 
entered  so  far  into  a  quarrel  as  to  give  uncivil 
language  to  his  brother-professor  ;  and  that  the 
perseverance  in  any  enmity  shall  be  punished  by 
the  governors  with  expulsion. 

That  the  chaplain  shall  eat  at  the  master's 
table  (paying  his  twenty  pounds  a  year  as  the 
others  do) ;  and  that  he  shall  read  prayers  once  a 
day  at  least,  a  little  before  supper-time  ;  that  he 
shall  preach  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday  morn 
ing,  and  catechize  in  the  afternoon  the  scholars 
and  the  school-boys  :  that  he  shall  every  month 
administer  the  holy  sacrament;  that  he  shall 
not  trouble  himself  and  his  auditors  with  the 
Controversies  of  divinity,  but  only  teach  God  in 
his  just  commandments,  and  in  his  wondeilul 
works. 

TELE    SCHOOL. 

THAT  the  school  may  be  built  so  as  to  contain 
about  two  hundred  boys. 

That  it  be  divided  into  four  classes,  not  as 
others  are  ordinarily  into  six  or  seven  ;  because 
we  suppose  that  the  children  sent  hither,  to  be 
initiated  in  things  as  well  as  words,  ought  to  have 
past  the  two  or  three  first,  and  to  have  attained 
the  age  of  about  thirteen  years,  being  already 
well  advanced  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and  some 
authors. 

That  none,  though  never  so  rich,  shall  pay  any 
thing  for  their  teaching;  and  that,  if  any  pro 
fessor  shall  be  convicted  to  have  taken  any  money 
in  consideration  of  his  pains  in  the  school,  he  shall 
be  expelled  with  ignominy  by  the  governors  ;  but 
if  any  persons  of  great  estate  and  quality,  finding 
their  sons  much  better  proficients  in  learning 
here,  than  boys  of  the  same  age  commonly  are 
at  other  schools,  shall  not  think  fit  to  receive 
an  obligation  of  so  near  concernment  without 
returning  some  marks  of  acknowledgment, 
they  may,  if  they  please,  (for  nothing  is  to 
be  demanded)  bestow  some  little  rarity  or 
curiosity  upon  the  society,  in  recompense  of 
their  trouble. 

And,  because  it  is  deplorable  to  consider  the 
loss  which  children  make  of  their  time  at  most 


schools,  employing    or    rather   casting 

six  or  seven  years  in  the  learning  of  words  only, 

and  that  too  very  imperfectly: 

That  a  method   be  here   established,  for  the 
infusing  knowledge  and   language  at  the  same 
time  into   them  ;    and  that  this   may  be  their 
apprenticeship  in  natural    philosophy.       This, 
we  conceive,  may  he  done,   by  breeding  them 
up  in  authors,  or  pieces  of  authors,  who  treat 
of  some  parts  of  nature,  and  who  may  be  un 
derstood  with  as  much   ease  and  pleasure,   as 
those  which  are  commonly  taught ;    such  are, 
in  Latin,  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  Pliny,  part 
of  Ce'sus  and  of  Seneca,  Cicero  de  Divinatione, 
de  Natura  Deorum,and  several  scattered  pieces, 
Virgil's  Georgics,  Grotius,  Nemesianus,   Mani- 
lius  :  And  the  truth  is,because  we  want  good  poets 
(  1  mean  we  have  but  few),  who  have  purposely 
treated  of  solid   and  learned,  that   is,   natural 
matters  (the  most  part  indulging  to  the  weak 
ness  of  the  world,   and  feeding  it    either  with 
the  follies  of  love  or  with  the  fables  of  gods  and 
heroes),   we  conceive  that  one  book  ought   to 
be  compiled  of  all  the   scattered  little  parcels 
among  the  ancient  poets  that  might  serve  for 
the  advancement  of  natural  science,  and  which 
would  make  no  small  or  unuseful  or  unpleasant 
volume.      To  this   we    would  have  added  the 
morals  and  rhetorics   of    Cicero,    and   the  in 
stitutions  of  Quinctilian  ;  and  for  the  comedians, 
from  whom   almost  all   that  necessary  part  of 
common  discourse,  and  all  the  most  intimate 
proprieties  of  the  language,  are  drawn,  we  con 
ceive,  the  boys  may  be  made   masters  of  them, 
as  a  part  of  their  recreation,  and  not  of  their 
task,  if  once  a  month,  or  at  least  once  in  two, 
they  act  one  of  Terence's  Comedies,  and  after 
wards  (the  most   advanced)  some  of  Plautus's ; 
and  this  is  for  many  reasons  one   of  the  best 
exercises  they  can  be  enjoined,  and   most  inno 
cent  pleasures  they  can  be  allowed.     As  for  the 
Greek  authors,  they  may  study  Nicander,  Opi- 
anus,  (whom  Scaliger  does  not  doubt  to  prefer 
above   Homer  himself,  and  place  next   to    his 
adored  Virgil)  Aristotle's  history  of  animal s, and 
other  parts,    Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides   of 
plants,  and  a  collection  made  out  of  several  of 
both  poets  and  other  Grecian  writers.     For  the 
morals  and  rhetoric,  Aristotle  may   suffice,  or 
Hermogenes  and  Longinus  be  added  for  the  lat 
ter.  With  the  history  of  animals  they  should  be 
showed  anatomy  as  a  divertisemerit,  and  made 
to  know  the  figures  and  natures  of  those  crea 
tures    which   are   not  common   among  us,  dis 
abusing  them  at  the  same  time  of  those  errours 
which  are  universally  admitted  concerning  many. 
The  same  method  should  be  used  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  all  plants ;  and  to  this  must 
be  added  a  little  of  the    ancient  and  modern 
geography,  the  understanding  of  the  globes,  and 
the  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  They 
should   likewise   use  to  declaim  in  Latin,  and 
English,  as  the  Romans  did  in  Greek  and   Latin, 
and  in^all  this  travail  be  rather  led  on  by  familia 
rity,  encouragement,  and  emulation,  than  driven 
by  severity,   punishment,    and  terrour.      Upon 
festivals  and   play-times,  they   should    exercise 
themselves  in  the  fields,  by  riding,  leaping,  fenc 
ing,  mustering,  and  training,   after  the  manner 
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of  soldiers,  &c.  And,  to  prevent  all  dangers  and 
all  disorder,  there  should  always  be  two  of  the 
scholars  with  them,  to  be  as  witnesses  and  direc 
tors  of  their  actions ;  in  foul  weather,  it  would 
uot  be  amiss  for  them  to  learn  to  dance,  that  is, 
to  learn  just  so  much  (for  all  beyond  is  superflu 
ous,  if  not  worse)  as  may  give  them  a  graceful 
comportment  of  their  bodies. 

Upon  Sundays,  and  all  days  of  devotion,  they 
are  to  be  a  part  of  the  chaplain's  province. 

That,  for  all  these  ends,  the  college  so  order  it, 
as  that  there  may  be  some  convenient  and  plea 
sant  houses  thereabouts,  kept  by  religious,  dis 
creet,  and  careful  persons,  for  the  lodging  and 
boarding  of  young  scholars ;  that  they  have  a 
constant  eye  over  them,  to  see  that  they  be 
bred  up  there  piously,  cleanly,  and  plentifully, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  parents'  ex 
penses. 

And  that  the  college,  when  it  shall  please 
God,  either  by  their  own  industry  and  success,  or 
by  the  benevolence  of  patrons,  to  enrich  them  so 
far,  as  that  it  may  come  to  their  turn  and  duty  to 
be  charitable  to  others,  shall,  at  their  own 
charges,  erect  and  maintain  some  house  or  houses 
for  the  entertainment  of  such  poor  men's  sons, 
whose  good  natural  parts  may  promise  either  use 
or  ornament,  to  the  commonwealth,  during  the 
time  of  their  abode  at  school ;  and  shall  take  care 
that  it  shall  he  done  with  the  same  conveniences 
as  are  enjoyed  even  by  rich  men's  children  (though 
they  maintain  the  fewer  for  that  cause),  there 
being  nothing  of  eminent  and  illustrious  to  be 
expected  from  a  low,  sordid,  and  hospital-like 
•ducat  on. 


COXCLUSION. 

IF  I  be  not  much  abused  by  a  natural  fondness 
to  my  own  conceptions  (that  c-o^yr,  of  the  Greeks, 
which  no  other  language  has  a  proper  word  for), 
there  was  never  any  project  thought  upon,  which 


deserves  to  meet  with  so  few  adversaries  as  this  j 
for  who  can  without  impudent  folly  oppose  the  es 
tablishment  of  twenty  well-selected  persons  in 
such  a  condition  of  life,  that  their  whole  business 
and  sole  profession  may  be  to  study  the  improve 
ment  and  ad  vantage  of  all  other  professions,  from 
that  of  the  highest  general  even  to  the  lowest  ar 
tisan  ?  who  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  their  whole 
time,  wit,  learning,  and  industry,  to  these  four, 
the  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined,  and  to  no 
other  ends  ;  first,  to  weigh,  examine,  and  prove, 
all  things  of  nature  delivered  to  us  by  former 
ages;  to  detect,  explode,  and  strike  a  censure 
through,  all  false  monies  with  which  the  world  has 
been  paid  and  cheated  so  long  ;  and  (as  I  may 
say)  to  set  the  mark  of  the  college  upon  all  true 
coins,  that  they  may  pass  hereafter  without  any 
farther  trial :  secendly,  to  recover  the  lost  inven 
tions,  and,  as  it  were,  drowned  lands  of  the  an 
cients  :  thirdly,  to  improve  all  arts  which  we  now 
have  j  and  lastly,  to  discover  others  which  we 
have  not :  and  who  shall  besides  all  this  (as  a  be 
nefit  by  the  by),  give  the  best  edut  ation  in  the 
world  (purely  grnli.-ij  to  as  many  men's  children 
as  shall  think  fit  to  make  use  of  the  obligation  ? 
Neither  does  it  at  all  check  or  interfere  with  any 
parties  in  a  state  or  religion  ;  but  is  indifferently 
to  be  embraced  by  all  differences  in  opinion,  and 
can  hardly  be  conceived  capable  (as  many  good 
institutions  have  done)  even  of  degeneration  into 
any  thingharmful.  So  that,  all  things  consider 
ed,  I  will  suppose  this  Proposition  shall  encoun 
ter  with  no  enemies  :  the  only  question  is,  whe 
ther  it  will  find  friends  enough  to  carry  it  on  from 
discourse  and  design  to  reality  and  effect ;  the  ne 
cessary  expenses  of  the  beginning  (for  it  will 
maintain  itself  well  enough  afterwards)  being  so 
great  (though  I  have  set  them  as  low  as  is  possi 
ble,  in  order  to  so  vast  a  work),  that  it  may  seem 
hopeless  to  raise  such  a  sum  out  of  those  few  dead 
relics  of  human  charity  and  public  generosity 
which  are  yet  remaining  in  the  world. 
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OF  SIR  JOHN  DENHAM  very  little  is  known  but  what  is  related  of  him  by- 
Wood,  or  by  himself. 

He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615;  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little 
Horsely  in  Essex,  then  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  sir  Garret  More,  baron  of  Mellefont. 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being  made  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer 
in  England,  brought  him  away  from  his  native  country,  and  educated  him  in 
London. 

In  1631  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  considered  as  "  a  dreaming  young 
man,  given  more  to  dice  and  cards  than  study  :"  and  therefore  gave  no  prognostics 
of  his  future  eminence ;  nor  was  suspected  to  conceal,  under  his  sluggishness  and 
laxity,  a  genius  born  to  improve  the  literature  of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards,  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  prosecuted 
the  common  law  with  sufficient  appearance  of  application ;  yet  did  not  lose  his  pro 
pensity  to  cards  and  dice  ;  but  was  very  often  plundered  by  gamesters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  professed,  and  perhaps  believed,  him. 
self  reclaimed ;  and  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  wrote  and  published 
An  Essay  upon  Gaming. 

He  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies  between  law  and  poetry ;  for,  iu  1636,  he 
translated  the  second  book  of  the  ^Eneid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died ;  and  then,  notwithstanding  his  resolutions  and 
professions,  he  returned  again  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  and  lost  several  thousand 
pounds  that  had  been  left  him. 

In  1642,  he  published  The  Sophy.  This  seems  to  have  given  him  his  first  holcj 
of  the  public  attention ;  for  Waller  remarked,  "  that  he  broke  out  like  the  Irish 
rebellion,  three-score  thousand  strong,  when  no  body  was  aware,  or  in  the  least 
suspected  it;"  an  observation  which  could  have  had  no  propriety,  had  his  poetical 
abilities  been  known  before. 
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He  was  after  that  pricked  for  sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  made  governor  of  Farnham 
Castle  for  the  king;  but  he  soon  resigned  that  charge  and  retreated  to  Oxford, 
Tvhere,  in  1643,  he  published  Cooper's  Hill. 

This  poem  had  such  reputation  as  to  excite  the  common  artifice  by  which  envy  de 
grades  excellence. 

A  report  was  spread,  that  the  performance  was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  had 
bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The  same  attempt  was  made  to  rob  Addison  of 
Cato,  and  Pope  of  his  Essay  on  Criticism. 

In  1647,  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family  required  him  to  engage  in  more  dan- 
.gerous  employments.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  queen  with  a  message  to  the  king  ; 
and,  by  whatever  means,  so  far  softened  the  ferocity  of  Hugh  Peters,  that,  by  his 
intercession,  admission  was  procured.  Of  the  king's  condescension  he  has  given  an 
account  in  the  dedication  of  his  works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on  the  king's  correspondence ;  and,  as 
he  says,  discharged  this  office  with  great  safety  to  the  royalists :  and,  being  accident 
ally  discovered  by  the  adverse  party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley's  hand,  he  escaped 
happily  both  for  himself  and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  undertaking.  In  April,  1648,  he  conveyed  James 
the  duke  of  York  from  London  into  France,  and  delivered  him  there  to  the 
queen  and  prince  of  Wales.  This  year  he  published  his  translation  of  Cato 
Major. 

He  now  resided  in  France,  as  one  of  the  followers  of  the  exiled  king  ;  and,  to  di- 
yert  the  melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  sometimes  enjoined  by  his  master  to 
write  occasional  verses  ;  one  of  which  amusements  was  probably  his  ode  or  song 
upon  the  embassy  to  Poland,  by  which  he  and  lord  Crofts  procured  a  contribution 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch,  that  wandered  over  that  kingdom.  Poland 
was  at  that  time  very  much  frequented  by  itinerant  traders,  who,  in  a  country  of  very 
little  commerce  and  of  great  extent,  where  every  man  resided  on  his  own  estate,  con 
tributed  very  much  to  the  accommodation  of  life,  by  bringing  to  every  man's  house 
those  little  necessaries  which  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  want,  and  very  troublesome 
to  fetch.  I  have  formerly  read,  without  much  reflection,  of  the  multitude  of  Scotch 
men  that  travelled  with  their  wares  in  Poland ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  not 
jimall,  the  success  of  this  iiegociation  gives  sufficient  evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war  and  the  gamesters  had  left  him  was  sold,  by 
order  of  the  parliament;  and  when,  in  1652,  he  returned  to  England,  he  was  en 
tertained  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no  account.  At  the  Restoration  he  obtained 
that  which  many  missed,  the  reward  of  his  loyalty ;  being  made  surveyor  of  the 
king's  buildings,  and  dignified  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  seems  now  to  have 
learned  some  attention  to  money ;  for  Wood  says,  that  he  got  by  this  place  seven 
thousand  pounds. 

After  the  Restoration,  he  wrote  the  poem  on  Prudence  and  Justice,  and  perhaps 
some  of  his  other  pieces :  and  as  he  appears,  whenever  any  serious  question  comes  be 
fore  him,  to  have  been  a  man  of  piety,  he  consecrated  his  poetical  powers  to  religion, 
and  made  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  In  this  attempt  he  has  failed; 
but  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded:1 
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It  Blight  be  hoped  that  the  favour  of  his  master  and  esteem  of  the  public  would 
now  make  him  happy.  But  human  felicity  is  short  and  uncertain ;  a  second  mar. 
riage  brought  upon  him  so  much  disquiet,  as  for  a  time  disordered  his  understand 
ing:  and  Butler  lampooned  him  for  his  lunacy.  1  know  not  whether  the  malignant 
lines  were  then  made  public,  nor  what  provocation  incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no 
provocation  can  excuse. 

His  frenzy  lasted  not  long  x ;  and  he  seems  to  have  regained  his  full  force  of 
mind;  for  he  wrote  afterwards  his  excellent  poem  upon  the  death  of  Cowley,  whom 
he  was  not  long  to  survive;  for,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1668,  he  was  buried  by  his 
side. 

DEN  HAM  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  poetry.  "  Den- 
ham  and  Waller/'  says  Prior,  "  improved  our  versification,  and  Dryden  perfected 
it."  He  has  given  specimens  of  various  composition,  descriptive,  ludicrous,  didactic 
and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  almost  all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  be 
ing  upon  proper  occasion  a  merry  fellow ,  and  in  common  with  most  of  them  to  have 
been  by  nature,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is  less  exhilirating  than 
the  ludicrousness  of  Denham ;  he  does  not  fail  for  want  of  efforts ;  he  is  familiar,  he 
is  gross;  but  he  is  never  merry,  unless  the  Speech  against  Peace  in  the  close  Com 
mittee"  be  excepted.  For  grave  burlesque,  however,  his  imitation  of  Davenant 
shows  him  to  be  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems  there  is  perhaps  none  that  does  not  deserve 
commendation.  In  the  verses  to  Fletcher,  we  have  an  image  that  has  since  been 
pften  adopted : 

But  whither  am  I  stnty'd  ?   I  need  not  raise 

Trophies  tothee  from  other  men's  dispraise; 

Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built, 

Nor  need  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 

Of  eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 

]Vlust  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  prologues, 


And  Pope, 


Poets  are  sultans,  if  they  had  their  will 
For  every  author  would  his  brother  kill. 


Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 


But  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  little  pieces :  it  is  excelled  by  his  poem  to  Fanshaw 
and  his  elegy  on  Cowley. 

1  In  Grammont's  Memoirs  many  circumstances  are  related,  both  of  his  'marriage    and.  his  freiwy 
very  little  favourable  to  his  character.     R. 
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Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 

He  did  not  steal  but  emulate  ! 

And,  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear. 

As  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims  to  the  regard  of  posterity  arises  from  his  irru 
provement  of  our  numbers,  his  versification  ought  to  be  considered.  It  will  afford 
that  pleasure  which  arises  from  tha  observation  of  a  man  of  judgment,  naturally 
right,  forsaking  bad  copies  by  degrees,  and  advancing  towards  a  better  practice  as 
he  gains  more  confidence  in  himself. 

In  his  translation  of  Virgil,  written  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  may 
be  still  found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  the  sense  ungracefully  from  verse  to  verse. 


Then  all  those 

Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  escape, 
Returning,  know  our  borrow'd  arms,  and  shape, 
And  differing  dialect ;  then  their  numbers  swell 
And  grow  upon  us ;  first  Choroebeus  fell 
Before  Minerva's  altar ;  next  did  bleed 
Just  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
In  virtue,  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed. 
Then  Hypanis  and  Dymas,  wounded  by 
Their  friends ;  nor  thee,  Pantheus,  thy  piety, 
Nor  consecrated  mitre,  from  the  same 
111  fate  could  save ;  my  country's  funeral  flame 
And  Troy's  cold  ashes,  I  attest,  and  call 
To  witness  for  myself,    that  in  their  fall 
No  foes,  no  death,  nor  danger,  I  declined, 
J)jd  and  deserv'd  no  less,  my  fate  to  find. 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  he  afterwards  refrained,  and  taught  his  fol, 
lowers  the  art  of  concluding  their  sense  in  couplets  ;  which  has  perhaps  been  with  ra 
ther  too  much  constancy  pursued. 

This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets  which  are  not  unfrequcnt  in  this  first 
essay,  but  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  maturer  judgment  disapproved,  since  in  his 
latter  works  he  has  totally  forborn  them. 

His  rhimes  ate  such  as  seem  found  without  difficulty,  by  following  the  sense  ; 
are  for  the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of  other  poets,  though  now  and 
the  reader  is  shifted  off  with  what  he  can  get; 

O  how  transformed! 

How  much  unlike  that  Hector,  who  returned 
Clad  in  Achilles'  spoils, ! 


And  again  t. 


From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  xf>nn)(f, 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rom** 
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Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhime  is  laid  upon  a  word  too  feeble  to  sustain  it : 

Troy  confounded  falls 

From  all  her  glories  :  if  it  might  have  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  should. 
— And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  hath 
Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 
— Thus,  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o'ercdme, 
A  feigned  tear  destroys  us,  against  whom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail. 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his  verses ;  in  one  passage  the  word  dt€ 
rhymes  three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  his  first  productions,  where  he  was  less  skilful, 
or  at  least  less  dextrous  in  the  use  of  words ;  and  though  they  had  been  more  fre 
quent,  they  could  only  have  lessened  the  grace,  not  the  strength  of  his  composition, 
He  is  one  of  the  Writers  that  improved  our  taste,  and  advanced  our  language;  and 
whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gratitude,  though,  having  done  much,  he  left 
itiuch  to  do; 
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Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 

He  did  not  steal  but  emulate  ! 

And,  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear. 

As  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims  to  the  regard  of  posterity  arises  from  his  irru 
provement  of  our  numbers,  his  versification  ought  to  be  considered.  It  will  afford 
that  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  observation  of  a  man  of  judgment,  naturally 
right,  forsaking  bad  copies  by  degrees,  and  advancing  towards  a  better  practice  as 
he  gains  more  confidence  in  himself. 

In  his  translation  of  Virgil,  written  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  may 
be  still  found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  the  sense  ungracefully  from  verse  to  verse* 


Then  all  those 

Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  escape, 
Returning,  know  our  borrow'd  arms,  and  shape, 
And  differing  dialect ;  then  their  numbers  swell 
And  grow  upon  us ;  first  Choroebeus  fell 
Before  Minerva's  altar ;  next  did  bleed 
Just  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
In  virtue,  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed. 
Then  Hypanis  and  Dymas,  wounded  by 
Their  friends ;  nor  thee,  Pantheus,  thy  piety, 
Nor  consecrated  mitre,  from  the  same 
111  fate  could  save ;  my  country's  funeral  flame 
And  Troy's  cold  ashes,  I  attest,  and  call 
To  witness  for  myself,    that  in  their  fall 
No  foes,  no  death,  nor  danger,  I  declined, 
Djd  and  deserv'd  no  less,  my  fate  to  find. 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  he  afterwards  refrained,  and  taught  his  fol, 
lowers  the  art  of  concluding  their  sense  in  couplets  ;  which  has  perhaps  been  with  ra 
ther  too  much  constancy  pursued. 

This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets  which  are  not  tin  frequent  in  this  first 
essay,  but  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  maturer  judgment  disapproved,  since  in  his 
latter  works  he  has  totally  forborn  them. 

His  rhimes  ate  such  as  seem  found  without  difficulty,  by  following  the  sense ;  and 
are  for  the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of  other  poets,  though  now  and  then 
the  reader  is  shifted  off  with  what  he  can  get; 

O  how  transformed! 

How  much  unlike  that  Hector,  who  returned 
Clad  in  Achilles'  spoils ! 


And  again 


From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  spn 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  uf 
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Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhime  is  laid  upon  a  word  too  feeble  to  sustain  it : 

Troy  confounded  falls 

From  all  her  glories  :  if  it  might  have  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  shou'd. 
— And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  hath 
Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 
— Thus,  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o'ercome, 
A  feigned  tear  destroys  us,  against  whom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail. 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his  verses ;  in  one  passage  the  word  die 
rhymes  three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  his  first  productions,  where  he  was  less  skilful, 
or  at  least  less  dextrous  in  the  use  of  words ;  and  though  they  had  been  more  fre 
quent,  they  could  only  have  lessened  the  grace,  not  the  strength  of  his  composition. 
He  is  one  of  the  Writers  that  improved  our  taste,  and  advanced  our  language ;  and 
whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gratitude,  though,  having  done  much,  he  left 
touch  to  do; 


TO 


THE  KING. 

SIR, 

AFTER  the  delivery  of  your  royal  father's  person  into  the  hands  of  the 
army,  I  undertaking  to  the  queen-mother  that  I  would  find  some  means  to 
get  access  to  him,  she  was  pleased  to  send  me  ;  and  by  the  help  of  Hugh 
Peters  I  got  my  admittance,  and  coming  well-instructed  from  the  queen 
(his  majesty  having  been  kept  long  in  the  dark)  he  was  pleased  to  discourse' 
very  freely  with  me  of  the  whole  state  of  his  affairs.  But,  sir,  I  will  not 
lanch  into  an  history,  instead  of  an  epistle.  One  morning  waiting  on  him 
at  Caushara,  smiling  upon  me,  he  said  he  could  tell  me  some  news  of  my 
self,  which  was,  that  he  had  seen  some  verses  of  mine  the  evening  before 
(being  those  to  sir  R.  Fanshaw) ;  and  asking  me  when  I  made  them,  I  told 
hin  two  or  three  years  since  ;  he  was  pleased  to  say,  that  having  never  seen 
them  before,  he  was  afraid  I  had  written  them  since  my  return  into  England, 
and  though  he  liked  them  well,  he  would  advise  me  to  write  no  more ;  al- 
ledging,  that  when  men  are  young,  and  have  little  else  to  do,  they  might 
vent  the  overflowings  of  their  fancy  that  way;  but  when  they  were  thought 
fit  for  more  serious  employments,  if  they  still  persisted  in  that  course,  it 
would  look  as  if  they  minded  not  the  way  to  any  better. 

Whereupon  I  stood  corrected  as  long  as  I  had  the  honour  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  at  his  departure  from  Hampton-Court^  he  was  pleased  to  com- 
mand  me  to  stay  privately  at  London,  to  send  to  him  and  receive  from  him 
all  his  letters  from  and  to  all  his  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I 
was  furnished  with  nine  several  cyphers  in  order  to  it :  which  trust  I  per 
formed  with  great  safety  to  the  persons  with  whom  we  corresponded  ;  but 
about  nine  months  after  being  discovered  by  their  knowledge  of  Mr. 
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Cowley's  band,  I  happily  escaped  both  for  myself,  and  those  that  held  cof- 
respondence  with  me.  That  time  was  too  hot  and  busy  for  such  idle  specu 
lations  :  but  after  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  wait  upon  your  majesty  in  Hol 
land  and  France,  you  were  pleased  sometimes  to  give  me  arguments  to  di 
vert  and  put  off  the  evil  hours  of  our  banishment,  which  now  and  then  fell 
not  short  of  your  majesty's  expectation. 

After,  when  your  majesty,  departing  from  St.  Germains  to  Jersey,  was 
pleased  freely  (without  my  asking)  to  confer  upon  me  that  place  wherein  I 
have  now  the  honour  to  serve  you,  I  then  gave  over  poetical  lines,  and 
made  it  my  business  to  draw  such  others  as  might  be  more  serviceable  to 
your  majesty,  and  I  hope  more  lasting.  Since  that  time  I  never  disobeyed 
my  old  master's  commands  till  this  summer  at  the  Wells,  my  retirement 
there  tempting  me  to  divert  those  melancholy  thoughts,  which  the  new  ap 
paritions  of  foreign  invasion,  and  domestic  discontent  gave  us :  but  these 
clouds  being  now  happily  blown  over,  and  our  sun  clearly  shining  out 
again,  I  have  recovered  the  relapse,  it  being  suspected  that  it  would  have 
proved  the  epidemical  disease  of  age,  which  is  apt  to  fall  back  into  the  fol 
lies  of  youth;  yet  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Cato  did  the  same;  andScaliger 
saith,  that  fragment  of  Aristotle  was  beyond  any  thing  that  Pindar  or  Homer 
ever  wrote.  I  will  not  call  this  a  dedication,  for  those  epistles  are  commonly 
greater  absurdities  than  any  that  come  after  ;  for  what  author  can  reason 
ably  believe,  that  fixing  the  great  name  of  some  eminent  patron  in  the  fore- 
liead  of  his  book  can  charm  away  censure,  and  that  the  first  leaf  should  be  a 
curtain  to  draw  over  and  hide  all  the  deformities  that  stand  behind  it;  neither 
have  1  any  need  of  such  shifts,  for  most  of  the  parts  of  this  body  have  already 
had  your  majesty's  view,  and  having  past  the  test  of  so  clear  and  sharp-sighted 
a  judgment,  which  has  as  good  a  title  to  give  law  in  matters  of  this  nature 
as  in  any  other,  they  who  shall  presume  to  dissent  from  your  majesty,  will 
do  more  wrong  to  their  own  judgment  than  their  judgment  can  do  to  me  :  and 
for  those  latter  parts  which  have  not  yet  received  your  majesty's  favourable 
aspect,  if  they  who  have  seen  them  do  not  flatter  me  (for  I  dare  not  trust  my 
own.  judgment)  they  will  make  it  appear,  that  it  is  not  with  me  as  with 
most  of  mankind,  who  never  forsake  their  darling  vices,  till  their  vices  for 
sake  them ;  and  that  this  divorce  was  not  frigiditatis  causa,  but  an  act  of 
choice,  and  not  of  necessity.  Therefore,  sir,  I  shall  only  call  it  an  humble 
petition,  that  your  majesty  will  please  to  pardon  this  new  amour  to  my  old 
mistress,  and  my  disobedience  to  his  commands,  to  whose  memory  I  look 
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tip  with  great  reverence  and  devotion:  and  making  a  serious  reflection  upon 
that  wise  advice,  it  carries  much  greater  weight  with  it  now,  than  when  it 
was  given  ;  for  when  age  and  experience  has  so  ripened  man's  discretion  as 
to  make  it  fit  for  use,  either  in  private  or  public  affairs,  nothing  blasts  and 
corrupts  the  fruit  of  it  so  much  as  the  empty,  airy  reputation  of  being  nimis 
poe'ta;  and  therefore  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  the  Muses,  as  two  of  my  pre 
decessors  did,  saying, 

Splendidis  longum  valedico  nugis. 
Hie  versus  &  csetera  ludicra  pono. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful 
and  loyal  subject,  and  most 
-     dutiful  and  devoted  servant, 

JO.  DENHAM. 


POEMS 


BY 


SIR  JOHN   DENHAM. 


COOPER'S  HILL. 

STJRE  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnassus,  nor  did  taste  the  stream 
Of  Helicon  ;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those. 
And  as  courts  make  not  kings,  but   kings  the 

courts 

&>  where  the  Muses  and  their  train  resort, 
Parnassus  stands  ;  if  t  can  be  to  thee 
A  poet,  thou  Parnassus  art  to  me. 
>Nor  wonder,  if  (advantaged  in  my  flight, 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height) 
Through  untrac'd  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly, 
More  boundless  in  my  fancy  than  my  eye  : 
My  eye,  which  swift  as  thought  contracts  the 

space 

That  lies  between,  and  first  salutes  the  place 
Crown'd  with  that  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high, 
That,  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky, 
Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
:  Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud, 
'  Paul's,  the  late  theme  of  such  a  Muse,  l  whose 

flight 

Has  bravely  reach'd  and  soar'd  above  thy  height 
Now  shalt  thou  stand,  though  sword,  or  time,   or 

fire, 

Or  zeal  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  conspire 
Secure,  whilst  thee  the  best  of  poets  sings, 
Preserv'd  from  ruin  by  the  best  of  kings. 
Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies, 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise ; 
Whose  state  and  wealth,  the  business  and  tin 

crowd, 

Seems  at  this  distance  but  a  darker  cloud  : 
And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  things  esteems, 
No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems  : 
Where,  with  like    haste,  though  several  ways 

they  run, 
Some. to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone ; 

i  Mr.  Waller. 


;V"hile  luxury,  aud  wealth,  like  war  and  peace. 
Are  each  the  other's  ruin,  and  increase. 
As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 
Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again. 
Oh  happiness  of  sweet  retir'd  content  I 
To  be  at  once  secure,  and  innocent. 
Windsor  the   next    (where  Mars     with    Venus 

dwells, 

Beauty  with  strength)  above  the  val'ey  s-vells 
into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  unforc'd  ascent, 
That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horrour  turns  away  our  eyes: 
But  such  a  rise  as  doth  at  once  invite 
A  pleasure,  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight 
Thy  mighty  master's  emblem,  in  whose  face 
Sate  meekness,  heighten'd  with  majestic  grace  ; 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only    proud 
To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load, 
Than  which,    a    nobler    weight    no    mountain 

bears, 

But  Atlas  only  which  supports  the  spheres. 
When  Nature's  hand  this  ground  did  thus  ad 
vance, 

'Twas  guided  by  a  wiser  power  than  Chance  ; 
Mark'd-out  for  such  an  use,  as  if  'twere  meant 
T'invite  the  builder,  and  his  choice  prevent. 
Nor  can  we  call  it  choice,  when  what  wechuse, 
Folly  or  blindness  only  could  refuse. 
A  crown  of  such  majestic  towers  doth  grace 
The  gods'    great  mother,  when   her    heavenly 

;  race 

Do  homage  to  her,  yet  she  cannot  Iwast 
Among  that  numerous,  and  celestial  host, 
More  heroes  than  can  Windsor,  nor  doth  Fame's 
Immortal  book  record  more  noble  names. 
Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile, 
Whether  to  Caesar,  Albanact,  or   Brute, 
The  British  Arthur,  or  the  Danish  Cnute, 
(Though  this  of  old  no  less  contest  did  move. 
Than    when    for    Komer's   birth    seven    cities 
strove) 
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Like  him  in  birth,  thou    should'st  be   like  in 

fame, 

As  thine  his  fate,  if  mine  had  been  his  flame) 
But  whosoe'er  it  was,  Nature  design'd 
First  a  brave  place,  and  then  as  brave  a  mind. 
Kot  to  recount  those  several  kings,  to  whom 
It  gave  a  cradle,  or  to  whom  a  tomb  ; 
But  thee  great  Edward2,  and  thy  greater  son, 
(The  lilies  which  his  father  wore,  he  won) 
And  thy  Bellona^,  who  the  consort  came 
Not  only  to  thy  bed,  but  to  thy  fame, 
She  to  the  triumph  led  one  captive  4  king 
And  brought  that  son,  which  did  the  second* 

bring. 

Then  didst  thou  found  that  Order  (whether  love 
Or  victory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move) : 
Each  was  a  noble  cause,  and  nothing  less 
Than  the  design,  has  been  the  great  success  : 
\Vhich  foreign  kings  and  emperors  esteem 
The  second  honour  to   their  diadem. 
Had  thy  great  Destiny  but  given  thee  skill 
To  know,  as  well  as  power  to  act  her  will, 
That  from  those  kings,  who  then  thy  captives 

were, 

In  after-times  should  spring  a  royal  pair, 
Who  should  possess  all  that  thy  mighty  power, 
Or  thy  desires  more  mighty,  did  devour  : 
To  whom  their  better  fate  reserves  whate'er 
The  victor  hopes  for,  or  the  vanquish'd  fear  ; 
That  blood,  which  thou  and  thy  great  grand- 

••sire  shed, 

And  all  that  si  nee  these  sister  nations  bled, 
Had  been  unspilt,  and  happy  Edward  known 
That  all  the  blood  he  spilt,  had  been  his  own. 
"When  he  that  patron  chose,  in  whom  are  join*d 
Soldier  and  martyr,  and  his  arms  confin'd 
Within  the  azure  circle,  he  did  seem 
But  t )  foretel,  and  prophecy  of  him. 
Who  tu  his  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join'd, 
Which  Nature  for  their  bound  at  first  design'd. 
That    bound  which  to  the    world's    extremest 

ends, 

Endless  itself,  its  liquid  arms  extends. 
Nor  doth  he  need  those  emblems  which  we  paint, 
But  is  himself  the  soldier  and  the  saint. 
Here    should  my  wonder  dwell,    and  here  my 

praise, 

But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wandering  eye  be 
trays, 

Viewing  a  neighbouring  hill,  whose  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown'd  till  in  the  common  fate 
Th'  adjoining  abbey  fell  :   (may  no  such  storm 
.Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform  !) 
|Tell  rne,   my  Muse,    what    monstrous   dire  of 
fence, 

\Vhnt  crime  could  any  Christian  king  incense 
'o  such  a  rage  ?  Was't  luxury,  or  lust ! 
v*as  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  ? 
'ere these  their  crimes?  They  were    his  own 
^  much  more  : 

But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor  j 
Who,  having  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown, 
Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own. 
And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  Devotion's  name. 

3  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince. 

3  Queen  Philinpa. 

*  The  kings  of  France  and  Scotland, 


No  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good  : 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name, 
And  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame  f 
Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects,  and  spoils  t 
But  princes'    swords  are    sharper    than    theif 

styles. 

And  thus  to  th'  ages  past  he  makes  amends, 
Their  charity  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 
Then  did  Religion  in  a  lazy  cell, 
In  empty,  airy  contemplations  dwell ; 
And  like  the  block,  unmoved  lay  :  but  ours, 
As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 
Is  there  no  temperate  4-egiun  can  be  known, 
Betwixt  their  frigid,  and  our  torrid  zone  ? 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  ? 
And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure, 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  ? 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advanc^ 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  j 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way, 
Than  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day  ? 
Who  sees  these  dismal  heaps,  but  would  demand 
What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land  ? 
But  when  he  hears,  no  Goth,  no  Turk  did  bring, 
This  desolation,  but  a  Christian  king; 
When  nothing,  but  the  name  of  zeaj,  appeai-s 
'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs  : 
What  does  he  think  our  sacrilege  would  spare, 
When  such  th'  effects  of  our  devotions  are  ? 
Parting  from  thence  'twixt  anger,  shame,  and 

fear, 
Those  for  what's  past,  and  this  for  what's  too 

near, 

My  eye  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  vallies  strays. 
Thames,  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs  j 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 
Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance 

hold, 

Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold  ; 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore, 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore; 
O'er  which  he  kindly  spread  his  spacious  wing, 
And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring. 
Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 
Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay; 
Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 
Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave, 
No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 
The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock    the   plowman's 

toil: 

But  god-like  his  unweary'd  bounty  flows  ; 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 
Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confin'd, 
But  free,  and  common,  as  the  sea  OF  wind  5 
When  he,  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores, 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ourS  ; 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants. 
So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange, 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 
jtTcould  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  str«ao» 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
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Though  deep,  yet  clear  j  though  gentle,  yet  not 

dull; 

{_gtrpng  without  rage,  without  o'erflowmg  full. 
Heaven  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boast; 
Whose  fame  in  thine,like  lesser  current,  's  lost 
Thy  nobler  streams  shall  visit  Jove's  abodes, 
To  shine  among  the  stars  * ,  and  bathe  the   gods. 
Here  Nature,  whether  more  intent  to  please 
Us  for  herself,  with  strange  varieties, 
(For  things  of  wonder  give  no  less  delight, 
To  the  wise  maker's,  than  beholder's  sight. 
Though  th€se~*cTetights  from  several  causes  move ; 
For  so  our  children,  thus  our  friends  we  love) 
Wisely  she  knew,  the  harmony  of  things, 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 
Such  was  the  discord,  which  did  first  disperse 
Form,  order,  beauty,  through  the  universe  ; 
While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists. 
While  the  steep  horrid  roughness  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood. 
Such  huge  extremes  when  Nature  doth  unite, 
AVonder  from  thence  results,  from  thence  de 
light. 

The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure  and  clear, 
That  had  the  self  enamour'd  youth  gaz'd  here, 
So  fatally  deceiv'd  he  had  not  been, 
While  he  the  bottom,  not  his  face  had  seen. 
But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds  ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on   the  gentle   stream,    which    calmly 

flows; 

While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat : 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'tl, 
Between   the  mountain    and  the   stream  em- 
bra  c'd, 

Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives  ; 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek,  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  Fairies,  SatjTS,  and  the  Nymphs,  their  dames, 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their   amorous 

flames  ? 

'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 
There  Faunus  andSylvanus  keep  their  courts, 
And  thither  all  the  horned  host  resorts 
To  graze  the  ranker  mead,"  that  nob1  e  herd, 
On  whose  sublime  and  shady  fronts  is  rear'd 
Nature's  great  master-piece  ;  to  show  how  soon 
Great  things  are  made,  but  sooner  are  undone, 
Here  have  I  seen  the  king,  when  great  affairs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chase  by  all  the  flower 
Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour : 
Pleasure   with  praise,  and  danger  they   woulc 

buy, 

And  wish  a  foe  that  would  not  only  fly. 
The  stag,  now  conscious  of  his  fatal  growth, 
At  once  indulgent  to  his  fear  and  sloth, 
To  some  dark  covert  his  retreat  had  made, 
Where  no  man's  eye,  nor   heaven's    should   in 
vade 

5  The  Forest. 


lis  soft  repose,  when  the  unexpected  sound 

Of  dogs,  and  men,  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound  : 

louz'd  with  the   noise,  he  scarce   believes  his 

ear, 

Villing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
lad  given  this  false  alarm,  but  straight  his  view 
Confirms,  that  more  than  all  he  fears  is  true. 
Betray'd  in  all  his  strengths,  the  wood  beset, 
All  instruments,  all  arts  of  ruin  met, 
le    calls  to  mind  his  strength,  and  then    his 

-speed, 

lis  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armed  head  ; 
Vith  these  t'  avoid,  with  that  his  fate  to  meet  j 
3ut  fear  prevails,  and  bids  him  trust  his  feet. 
So  fast  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
las  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry ; 
ixulting,  till  he  finds,  their  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion^  speed  doth  recompense ; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 
Then  tries  his  friends  :  among  the  baser  herd, 
Where  he  so  lately  was  obey'd  and  fear'd, 
iis  safety  seeks  :  the  herd,  unkindly  wise, 
Or  chases  him  from  thence,  or  from  him  flies, 
Like  a  declining  statesman,  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends'  pity,  and  pursuers'  scorn, 
With  shame   remembers,  while  himself  was  one 
Of  the  same  herd,  himself  the  same  had  done. 
Thence  to  the  coverts  and.  the  conscious  groves, 
The  scenes  of  his  past  triumphs,  and  his  loves ; 
Sadly  surveying  where  he  rang'd  alone 
Prince  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  herd  his  own  ; 
And  like  a  bold  knight-errant  did" proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame ; 
And  taught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  stream 
His  dreadful  challenge,  and  his  clashing  beam  ; 
Yet  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife, 
So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life. 
Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath 
Presents  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death. 
Weary'd,  forsaken,  and  pursued,  at  last 
All  safety  in  despair  of  safety  plac'd, 
Courage  he  thence  resumes,  resolv'd  to  bear 
All  their  assaults,  since  'tis  in  vain  to  fear. 
And  now,  too  late,  he  wishes  for  the  fight 
That  strength  he  wasted  in  ignoble  flight : 
But  when  he  sees  the  eager  chase  renew'd, 
Himself  by  dogs,  txie  dogs  by  men  pursued, 
He  straight  revokes  his  bold  resolve,  and  more 
Repents  his  courag ',  than  his  fear  before ; 
Finds  that  unct  rtain  waysunsafcst  are, 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 
Tt.entothe  stieam,  when   neither  friends,  nor 

force, 

Nor  ?peed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course  ; 
Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desperate  to  essay 
An  element  more  merciless  than  they. 
But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst!    alas,  they  thirst  for 

blood. 

So  towards  a  ship  the  oar-fmn'd  gallies  ply, 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly, 
Stands  but  to  fall  reveng'd  on  those  that  dare 
Tempt  the  last  fury  of  extreme  despair  : 
bo  fares  the  stag,  among  th'  enraged  hounds, 
Repels    their  force,    and    wounds    returns    for 

wounds. 

And  as  a  hero,  whom  his  baser  foes 
In  troops  surround,  now  the&c  assails,  now  thos'e 
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Though  prodigal  of  life,  disdains  to  die 
By  common  hands  ;  but  if  he  ran  descry 
Some  nobler  foe  approach,  to  him  he  calls, 
.And  begs  hisTfate,  and  then  contented  falls. 
So  when  the  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly, 
From  his  unerring  hand,  then,  glad  to  die, 
Proud  of  the  wound,  to  it  resigns  his  blood, 
And  stains  the  crystal  with  a  purple  flood. 
This  a  more  innocent  and  happy  chase, 
Than  when  of  old,  but  in  the  self-same  place, 
Fair  Liberty  pursued6,  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawless    Power,  here  turn'd,   and  stood  at 

bay ; 

When  in  that  remedy  all  hope  was  plac'd, 
Which  was,  or  should  have  been  at  least  thelast. 
Here    was     that    charter    seal'd,    wherein    the 

crown 

All  marks  of  arbitrary  power  lays  down : 
Tyrant  and  slave,  those  names  of  hate  and  fear, 
The  happier  stile  of  king  and  subject  bear : 
Happy,  when  both  to  the  same  center  move, 
When  kings  give  liberty,  and  subjects  love. 
Therefore  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood  ; 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seal'd  in  blood. 
The  subjects  ann'd,  the  more  their  prin      gave, 
Th'  advantage  only  took,  the  more  to  crave  : 
Till  kings,  by  giving  give  themselves  away, 
And  even  that   power,  that    should  deny,  be 
tray,  "[viles, 
**  Who  gives  constrained,  but  his  own  fear  re- 
Not  thank'd,  but  scorn'd ;  nor  are  they  gifts,  but 

spoils." 
Thus  kings,  by  grasping  more  than  they  could 

hold, 

First  made  their  subjects,  by  oppression  bold ; 
And  popular  sway,  by  forcing  kings  to  give 
More  than  was  fit  for  subjects  to  receive, 
Ran  to  the  same  extremes  ;  and  one  excess 
Made  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less. 
When  a  calm  river,  rais'd  with  sudden  rains, 
Or  snows  dissolved,  overflows  th'  adjoining  plains, 
The  husbandmen  with  high-rais'd  banks  secure 
Their  greedy  hopes ;  and  this  he  can  endure. 
Jhrt,  if  with  bays  and  dams  they  strive  to  force 
His  channel  to  a  new,  or  narrow  course  ; 
No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwe'ls, 
First  to  a  torrent,  then  a  delude  swells : 
S^r  -nger  and  fiercer  by  restraint  he  roars, 
And  kno\vs  no  bound,  but  makes  his  power  his 
shores. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  TROY. 

AN    ESSAY  Off    THE 

D  BOOK  OF  rmcws  MKEIS- 

WRITTEN    IW    THE    YEAR    1636. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  first  book  speaks'  of  ^neas's  voyage  by  sea, 
and  how,  being  cast   by  tempest  upon  the 

*  Runny  Mead. 


coast  of  Carthage,  he  was  received  by  queen 
Dido,  who,  after  the  feast,  desires  him  to 
make  the  relation  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  ; 
which  is  the  Argument  of  this  book. 


WHU.E  all  with  silence  and  attention  wait, 
Thus  speaks  j£neas  from  the  bed  of  state  ; 
Madam,  when  you  command  us  to  review 
Our    fate,  you  make  our    old    wounds    bleed 

anew, 

And  all  those  sorrows  to  my  sense  restore, 
Whereof   none   saw    so    much,    none  suffer'd 

more : 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes 
So  unconcern'dly  can  relate  our  woes, 
As  not  to  lend  a  tear,  then  how  can  I 
Repress    the   horrour   of  my    thoughts,    which 

fly 

The    said    remembrance  ?     Now    th'    expiring 

night 

And  the  declining  stars  to  rest  invite ; 
Yet  since  'tis  your  command,  what  you  so  well 
Are  pleas'd  to  hear,  I  cannot  grieve  to  telL^ 
By  Fate  re  pell'd,  and  with  repulses  tir'd7~~ 
The  Greeks,  so  many  lives  and  years  expir'd, 
A  fabric  like  a  moving  mountain  frame, 
Pretending  vows  for  their  return  ;  this  Fame 
Divulges;  then  within  the  beast's  vast  womb 
The  choice  and  flower  of  all  their  troops  en 
tomb. 

In  view  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  once  high 
In  fame  and  wealth,  while  Troy  reinain'd,  doth 

lie, 

'Now  but  an  unsecure  and  open  bay) 
Thither  "by  stealth  the  Greeks  their  fleet  con 
vey. 

Ve  gave  them  gone,  and  to  Mycenae  sail'd, 
And  Troy  reviv'd,   her  mourning  face  unvail'd  ; 
All  through   th'  unguarded  gates  with  joy  re 
sort 

To  see  the  slighted  camp,  the  vacant  port, 
iere  lay  Ulysses,  there  Achilles  ;  here 
The  battle  join'd,  the  Grecian  fleet  rode  there; 
'hit  the  vast  pile  th'  amazed  vulgar  views, 
"ill  they  their  reason  in  their  wonder  lose. 
And   first    Thy  mcetes  moves    (urg'd   by  the 

power 

)f  fate  or  fraud)  to  place  it  in  the  lower; 
hit  Capys  and  the  graver  sort  thought  fit 
The  Greeks  suspected  present  to  commit 
"b  seas  or  flames,  at  least  to  search  and  bore 
The  sides,  and  what  that  space   contains  t'  ex 
plore. 

Tif  uncertain  multitude  with  both  engag'd, 
divided  stands,  till  from  the  tower,  enrag'd 
^aocoon  ran,  wh  m  all  the  crowd  attends. 
Jrying,   ««  What   desperate   frenzy's    this,    (oh 

friends) 

b  think    them   gone  ?  Judge    rather   their   re 
treat 

hit  a  design,  their  gifts  but  a  deceit. ; 
'or  our  destruction  'twas  contrivVi,  no  doubt, 
)r  from  within  by  fraud,  or  from  without 
y  force  ;  yet  know  ye  not  Ulysses'  shifts  ? 
Their  swords     less    danerer    carry     than    their 

gifts." 

This  said)  against  the  horse's  side  his  spear 
le  throws,  which  trembles  with  enclosed  fear, 
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Whilst  from  the  hollows  of  his  womb  proceed 
Groans,  not  his  own ;  and  had  not  Fate  decreed 
Our  ruin,  we  had  fill'd  with  Grecian  blood 
The  place;  then  Troy  and  Priam's   throne  had 

stood. 

Meanwhile  a  fetter'd  prisoner  to  the  king 
With  joyful  shouts  the  Dardan  shepherds  bring, 
Who  to  betray  us  did  himself  betray, 
At  once  the  taker,  and  at  once  the  prey ; 
Firmly  prepar'd,  of  one  event  secur'd, 
Or  of  his  death  or  his  design  assur'd. 
The  Trojan  youth  about  the  captive  flock, 
To  wonder,  or  to  pity,  or  to  mock. 
Now  hear  the  Grecian  fraud,  and  from  this  one 
Conjecture  all  the  rest. 
Disarm'd,  disorder'd,  casting  round  his  eyes 
On  all  the  troops  that  guarded  him,  he  cries, 
"  What  land,  what  sea,  for  me  what  fate  at 
tends  ? 

Caught  by  my  foes,  condemned  by  my  friends, 
Incensed  Troy  a  wretched  captive  seeks 
To  sacrifice  ;  a  fugitive,  the  Greeks." 
To  pity  this  complaint  our  former  rage 
Converts,  we  now  inquire  his  parentage, 
What  of  their  counsels  or  affairs  he  knew : 
Then  fearless  he  replies,  Great  king,  to  you 
All  truth  I  shall  relate :  nor  first  can  I 
Myself  to  be  of  Grecian  birth  deny ; 
And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  hath 
Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 
You  may  by  chance  have  heard  the  famous 

name 

Of  Palamede,  who  from  old  Belus  came, 
Whom,  but  for  voting  peace,  the  Greeks  pursue 
Aceus'd  unjustly,  then  unjustly  slew, 
Yet  mourn'd  his    death.       My  father  was  hi 

friend. 

And  me  to  his  commands  did  recommend, 
While  laws  and  counsels  did  his  throne  support 
1  but  a  youth,  yet  some  esteem  and  port 
We  then  did  bear,  till  by  Ulysses'  craft 
(Things  known  I  speak)  he  was  of  life  bereft : 
Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend, 
Till  now,  disdaining  his  unworthy  end, 
I  could  not  silence  my  complaints,  but  vow'd 
Revenge,  if  ever  fate  or  chance  allow'd 
My  wish'd  return  to  Greece;  from   hence  h 

hate, 
From  thence  my  crimes,  and  all  my  ills  bea 

date: 

Old  guilt  fresh  malice  gives ;  the  peoples'  ears 
He    fills    with  rumours,  and  their  hearts  wit 

fears, 

And  then  the  prophet  to  his  party  drew. 
But  why  do  I  these  thankless  truths  pursue 
Or  why  (fcferyour  rage?  on  me,  for  all 
The  Greeks,  let  your  revenging  fury  fall. 
Ulysses  this,  th'  Atridae  this  desire 
At  any  rate."     We  straight  are  set  on  fire 
(Unpractis'd  in  such  mysteries,  to  inquire 
The  manner    and  the     cause,  which  thus    he 

told, 

With  gestures  humble,  as  his  tale  was  bold. 
"  Oft   have   the   Greeks   (the  siege  detesting) 

tir'd 

With  tedious  war,  a  stolen  retreat  desir'd, 
And  would  to  Heaven  they'd  gone  :  but  still  clis- 

may'd 
By  seas  or  skies,  unwillingly  they  stay'd. 


hiefly  when  this  stupendous  pile  was  ras'd, 
trange  noises  fill'd  the  air ;  we,  all  amaz'd, 
•ispatch  Eurypylus  t'  inquire  our  fates, 
Who  thus  the  sentence  of  the  gods  relates ; 

A  virgin's  slaughter  did  the  storm  appease, 
When  first  towards  Troy  the  Grecians  took  the 

seas; 

'heir  safe  retreat  another  Grecian's  blood 
tfust  purchase.'    All  at  this  confounded  stood  ; 
Sach  thinks  himself  the  man,  the  fear  on  ail 
Of  what,  the  mischief  but  on  one  can  fall. 

Calchas  (by  Ulysses  first  inspir'd) 
Was  urg'd  to  name  whom   th'   angry  gods  re- 

quir'd ; 

Yet  was  I  warn'd  (for  many  were  as  well 
nspir'd  as  he,  and  did  my  fate  foretel) 
Ten  days  the  prophet  in  suspence  remain'd, 
Would  no  man's  fate  pronounce ;   at  last,    con- 

strain'd 

By  Ithacus,  he  solemnly  design'd 
Me  for  the  sacrifice  ;  the  people  join'd 
[n  glad  consent,  and  all  their  common  fear 
Determine  in  my  fate.  The  day  drew  near, 
The  sacred  rites  prepar'd,  my  temples  crown'd 
With  holy  wreaths ;  then  I  confess  I  found 
The  means  to  my  escape,  my  bonds  I  brake,     -. 
Fled  from  my  guards,  and  in  a  muddy  lake 
Amongst  the  sedges  all  the  night  lay  hid, 
Till  they  their  sails  had  hoist  (if  so  they  did). 
And  now,  alas  !  no  hope  remains  for  me 
My  home,  my  father,  and  my  sons  to  see, 
Whom  they,  enrag'd,  will  kill  for  my  offence, 
And  punish,  for  my  guilt,  their  innocence, 
Those  gods  who  know  the  truths  I  now  relate. 
That  faith  which  yet  remains  inviolate 
By  mortal  men ;  by  these  I  beg,  redress 
My  causeless  wrongs,  and  pity  such  distress." 
And  now  true  pity  in  exchange  he  finds 
For  his  false  tears,  his  tongue  his  hands   un 
binds. 
"  Then  spake  the  king,   Be  ours,  whoe'er  thou 

art, 

Forget  the  Greeks.     But  first  the  truth  impart, 
Why  did  they  raise,  or  to  what  use  intend 
This  pile  ?  to  a  war-like,  or  religious  end  ?" 
Skilful  in  fraud  (his  native  art),  his  hands 
Toward  Heaven  he  rais'd,  deliver'd   now  from 

bands. 

"  Ye  pure  scthereal  flames,  ye  powers   ador'd 
By  mortal  men,  ye  altars,  and  the  sword 
I  scap'd,  ye  sacred  fillets  that  involv'd 
My  destin'd  head,  grant  I  may  stand  absolv'd 
From  all   their  laws   and  rights,  renounce   ail 

name 

Of  faith  or  love,  their  secret  thoughts  proclaim; 
Only,  O  Troy,  preserve  thy  faith  to  me, 
If  what  I  shall  relate  preserveth  thee. 
From  Pallas'  favour,  all  our  hopes,  and  all 
Counsels  and  actions, took  original, 
Till  Diomed  (for  such  attempts  made  fit 
By  dire  conjunction  with  Ulysses'  wit) 
Assails  the  sacred  tower,  the  guards  they   slay, 
Defile  with  bloody  hands,  and  thence  convey 
The  fatal  image;  straight  with  our  success 
Our  hopes  fell  back,  whilst  prodigies  express 
Her  just  disdain,  her  flaming  eyes  did  throw 
Flashes  of  lightning,  from  each' part  did  floW 
A  briny  sweat,  thrice  brandishing  her  spear. 
Her  statue  from  the  ground  itself  did 
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Then,  that  we  should  our  sacrilege  restore, 
And  re-convey  their  gods  from  Argos'  shore, 
Calchas  persuades,  till  then  we  urge  in  vain 
The  fate  of  Troy.     To  measure  back  the  main 
They  all  coffsent,  but  to  return  again, 
When  reinforc'd  with  aids  of  gods  and  men. 
Thus  Calchas ;  then,  instead  of  that,  this  pile 
To  Pallas  was  design'd ;  to  reconcile 
Th'  offended  power,  and  expiate  our  guilt; 
To  this  vast  height  and  monstrous  stature  built, 
lest,  through  your  gates  receiv'd,  it  might   re 
new 

Your  vows  to  her,  and  her  defence  to  you. 
But  if  this  sacred  gift  you  disesteem, 
The  cruel  plagues   (which   Heaven  divert   on 

them!) 

Shall  fall  on  Priam's  state  :  but  if  the  horse 
Your  walls  ascend,  assisted  by  your  force, 
A  league  'gainst  Greece  all  Asia  shall  contract : 
Our  sons  then  suffering  what  their  sires  would 

act." 

Thus  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o'er- 
A  feigned  tear  destroys  us,  against  whom  [come, 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail. 
This  seconded  by  a  most  sad  portent, 
Which  credit  to  the  first  imposture  lent ; 
Laocoon,  Neptune's  priest,  upon  the  day 
Devoted  to  that  god,  a  bull  did  slay. 
When  two  prodigious  serpents  were  descry'd, 
Whose  circling  strokes  the  sea's  smooth  face 

divide ; 

Above  the  deep  they  raise  their  scaly  crests, 
And  stem  the  flood  with  their  erected  breasts, 
Their  winding   tails    advance    and  steer    their 

course, 

And  'gainst  the  shore  the  breaking  billows  force. 
Now  landing,  from  their  brandish'd  tongues  there 

came, 

A  dreadful  hiss,  and  from  their  eyes  a  flame; 
Amaz'd  we  fly?    directly  in  aline 
Laocoon  they  pursue,  and  first  entwine 
(Each  preying  upon  one)  his  tender  sons  ; 
Then  him,  who  armed  to  their  rescue  runs, 
They  seiz'd,  and  with  entangling  foes  embrac'd, 
His  neck  twice  compassing,  and  twice  his  waist : 
Their  poisonous  knots  he    strives  to  break  and 

tear, 

While  slime  and   blood  his  sacred  wreaths  be 
smear  ; 

Then  loudly  roars,  as  when  th'  enraged  bull 
From  th'  altar  flies,  and  from  his  wounded  skull 
Shakes  the  huge  axe ;  the  conquering  serpents 
To  cruel  Pallas'  altar,  and  their  lie  [fly 

Under  her  feet,  within  her  shield's  extent. 
We,  in  our  fears,  conclude  this  fate  was  sent 
Justly  on  him,  who  struck  the  sacred  oak 
With  his  accursed  lance.     Then  to  invoke 
The  goddess,  and  let  in  the  fatal  horse, 
We  all  consent. 
A  spacious  breach  we  make,  and  Troy's  proud 

wall. 

Built  by  the  gods,  by  her  own  hands  doth  fall ; 
Thus  all  their  help  to  their  own  ruin  give, 
Some  draw  with  cords  and  some  the  monster 

drive 

With  rolls  and  levers  :  thus  our  works  it  climbs, 
Big1  with  our  fate  j    the  youth  with    songs  and 
rhimes, 


Some  dance,   some  haul  the  rope ;  at  last  let 

down 

It  enters  with  a  thundering  noise  the  town, 
Oh  Troy,  the  seat  of  gods,  in  war  renown'd  ! 
Three  times  it  struck,  as  oft  the  clashing  sound 
Of  arms  was  heard,  yet  blinded  by  the  power 
Of  Fate,  we  place  it  in  the  sacred  tower. 
Cassandra  then  foretels  th'  event,  but  she 
Finds  no  belief  (such  was  the  gods'  decree.) 
The  altars    with  fresh  flowers   we  crown,  and 

waste 

In  feasts  that  day,  which  was  (alas  !)  our  last. 
Now  by  the  revolution  of  the  skies, 
Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise, 
Which  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Greek  frauds 

involv'd. 

The  city  in  secure  repose  dissolv'd, 
When  from  the  admiral's  high  poop  appears 
A  light,  by  which  the  Argive  squadron  steers 
Their  silent  course  to  ilium's  well-known  shore. 
When  Sinon  (sav'd  by  the  gods'  partial  power) 
Opens  the  horse,  and  through  the  unlockt  doors 
To  the  free  air  the  armed  freight  restores  : 
Ulysses,  Stheneleus,  Tisander,  slide 
Down  by  a  rope,  Machaon  was  their  guide ; 
Atrides,  Pyrrhus,  Thoas,  Athamas, 
And  Epeus,  who  the  fraud's  contriver  was  : 
The  gates  they  seize ;  the  guards,  with  sleep 

and  wine 

Opprest,  surprise,  and  then  their  forces  join. 
'Twas  then,  when  the  first  sweets  of  sleep  re 
pair 

Our  bodies  spent  with  toil,  our  minds  with  care, 
(The  gods'  best  gift)  when,  bath'd  in  tears  and 

blood, 

Before  my  face  lamenting  Hector  stood, 
His  aspect  such  when,  soil'd  with  bloody  dust, 
Dragg'd  by  the   cords  which  through  his  feet 

were  thrust: 

By  his  insulting  foe,  O  how  transform'd 
How  much  unlike  that  Hector,  who  return'd 
Clad  in  Achilles'  spoils  :  when  he  among 
A  thousand  ships,  (like  Jove)  his  lightning  flung ! 
His  horrid  beard  and  knotted  tresses  stood 
Stiff  with  his  gore,  and  all  his  wounds  ran  blood: 
Intranc'd  I  lay,  then  (weeping)  said,  "  The  joy, 
The  hope  and  stay  of  thy  declining  Troy  ! 
What  region  held  thee,  whence  so  much  desir'd, 
Art  thou  restor'd  to  us  consum'd  and  tir'd 
With  toils  and  deaths  j  but  what  sad  cause  con 
founds 

Thy  once  fair  looks,or  why  appearthose  wounds?" 
Regardless  of  my  words,  he  no  reply 
Returns,  but  with  a  dreadful  groan  d oth  cry, 
"  Fly  from  the  flame,  O  goddess-born,  our  walls 
The  Greeks  possess,  and  Troy  confounded  fall* 
From  all  her  glories  ;  if  it  might  have  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  should. 
What  man  could  do,  by  me  for  Troy  was  done, 
Take  here  her  reliques  and  her  gods,  to  run 
With  them  thy  fate,  with  them  new  walls  ex 
pect, 

Which,  tost  on  seas,  thou  shall  at  last  erect :" 
Then  brings  old  Vesta  from  her  sacred  quire, 
Her  holy  wreaths,  and  her  eternal  fire. 
Meanwhile  the  walls  with  doubtful  cries  resound 
From  far  (for  shady  coverts  did  surround 
My  father's  house)  j  approaching  still  more  neay 
The  clash  of  arms,  and  voice  of  men  we  hesir  j 
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Rouz'dfrommy  bed,  t  speedily  ascend 
The  houses'  tops,  and  listening  there  attend. 
As  flames  roll'd  by  the  winds'  conspiring  force, 
O'er  full-ear'dcorn,  or  torrents'  raging  course 
Bears  down  th'  opposing  oaks,  the  fields  destroys, 
And  mocks  the  plough-man's  toil,  th'  unlook'd- 

for  noise 
From  neighbouring  hills  th'  amazed   shepherd 

hears ; 

Such  my  surprise,  and  such  their  rage  appears. 
First  fell  thy  house,  Ucalegon,  then  thine 
Deiphobus,  Sigaean  seas  did  shine 
Bright  with  Troy's  flames ;  the  trumpets  dreadful 

sound 

The  louder  groans  of  dying  men  confound  ; 
"Give  me  my  arms,"  I  cry'd,  resolv'd  to  throw 
Myself 'mong  any  that  oppos'd  the  foe  : 
Rage,'  anger,  and  despair  at  once  suggest, 
That  of  all  deaths  to  die  in  arms  was  best. 
The  first  I  met  was  Pantheus,  Phoebus'  priest. 
Who,  'scaping  with  his  gods  and  reliques,  fled, 
And  towards  the  shore  his  little  grandchild  led. 
"  Pantheus,  what  hope  remains  ?    what  forcej 

what  place 

Made  good?"  but  sighing,  he  replies,  "  Alas! 
Trojans  we  were,  and  mighty  Ilium  was ; 
But  the  last  period,  and  the  fatal  hour 
Of  Troy  is  come  :  our  glory  and  our  power 
Incensed  Jove's  transfers  to  Grecian  hands; 
The  foe  within  the  burning  town  commands  ; 
And  (like  a  smother'd  fire)  an  unseen  force 
Breaks  from  the  bowels  of  the  fatattrorse  : 
Insulting  Sinon  flings  about  the  flame, 
And  thousands  more  than  e'er  from  Argos  came 
Possess  the  gates,  the  passes,  and    the  streets, 
And  these  the  sword  o'ertakes,  and  those  it  meets 
The  guard  nor   fights,  nor  flies ;   their  fate  so 

near 

At  once  suspends  their  courage  and  their  fear. 
Thus  by  the  gods,  and  by  Atrides'  words 
Inspir'd*,  1  make  my  way  through  fire,  through 

swords, 

Where  noises,tumults,  outcries,  and  alarms, 
I  heard.    First  Iphitus,  renow  n'd  for  arms, 
We  meet,  who  knew  us  (for  the  Moon  did  shine); 
Then  Ripheus,  Hypanis,  and  Dymas  join 
Their  force,  and  young    Chorcebus,  Mygdon's 
Who,  by  the  love  of  fair  Cassandra,  won,     [son. 
Arriv'd  but  lately  in  her  father's  aid ; 
Unhappy,  whom  the  threats  could  not  dissuade 
Of  his  prophetic  spouse ; 
Whom  when  I  saw  yet  daring  to  maintain 
The  fight,  I  said,  "  Brave  spirits  (but  in  vain) 
Are  you  resolv'd  to  follow  one  who  dares 
Tempt  all  extremes ;  the  state  of  our  affairs 
You  see  :  the  gods  have  left  us,  by  whose  aid 
Our  empire  stood  ;  nor  can  the  flame  be  staid  : 
Then  let  us  fall  amidst  our  foes  ;  this  one 
Relief  the  vanquished  have,  to  hope  for  none." 
Then  reinforc'd,  as  in  a  stormy  night 
Wolves  urged  by  their  raging  appetite 
Forage  for  prey,  which  their  neglected  young 
With  greedy  jaws  expect,  ev'n  so  among 
Foes,  fire,  and  swords,  t'  assured  death  we  pass 
Darkness  our  guide,  Despair  our  leader  was. 
Who  can  relate  that  evening's  woes  and  spoils, 
Or  can  his  tears  proportion  to  our  toils  ? 
The  city,  which  so  long  had  flourish'd.  falls  ; 
Death  triumphs  o'er  the  houses,  temples,  walls. 
VOL.  vxi. 


Nor  only  on  the  Trojans  fell  this  doom, 
Their  hearts  at  last  the  vanquish 'd  re-assume; 
And  now  the  victors  fall:  on  all  sides  fears, 
Groans  and  pale  Death  in  all  her  shapes  appears  : 
Androgeus  first  with  his  whole  troop  was  cast 
Upon  us,  with  civility  misplac'd  ; 
Thus  greeting  us,  "  You  lose  by  your  delay, 
Your  share  both  of  the  honour  and  the  prey ; 
Others  the  spoils  of  burning  Troy  convey 
Back  to  those  ships  which  you  but  now  forsake." 
We  making  no  return,  his  sad  mistake 
Too  late  he  finds :  as  when  an  unseen  snake 
A  traveller's  unwary  foot  hath  prest, 
Who  trembling  starts  when  the  snake's  azure 
Swoln  with  his  rising  anger,  he  espies,         {crest, 
So  from 'our  view  surpriz'd  Androgeus  flies. 
But  here  an  easy  victory  we  meet :  [feet. 

Fear  binds    their   hands,    and  ignorance  their 
Whilst  fortune  our  first  enterprize  did  aid, 
Eneourag'd  with  success,  Chorcebus  said, 
"  O  friends  we  now  by  better  Fates  are  led, 
And  the  fair  path  they  lead  us,  let  us  tread. 
First  change  your  arms,    and  their  distinctions 
The  same,  in  foes,  deceit  and  virtue  are."[bear  j 
Then  of  his  arms  Androgeus  he  divests, 
His  sword,  his  shield  he  takes,  and  plumed  crests, 
Then  Ripheus,  Dymas,  and  the  rest,  all  glad 
Of  the  occasion,  in  fresh  spoils  are  clad. 
Thusmixt  with  Greeks,  as  if  their  fortune  still 
Follow'd  their  swords,  we  fight,  pursue,  and  kill. 
Some  re-ascend  the  horse,  and  he  whose  sides 
Let  forth  the  valiant,  now  the  coward  hides. 
Some  to  their  safer  guard,  their  ships,  retire ; 
But  vain's  that  hope,  'gainst  which  the  gods  con- 
Behold  the  royal  virgin,  the  divine         [spire  : 
Cassandra,  from  Minerva's  fatal  shrine      [vain, 
Dragged  by  the  hair,  casting  towards  heaven,  in 
Her  eyes ;  for  cords  her  tender  hands  did  strain  ; 
Chorcebus,  at  the  spectacle  enrag'd 
Flies  in  amidst  the  foes :  we  thus  engag'd, 
To  second  him,  among  the  thickest  ran ; 
Here  first  our  ruin  from  our  friends  began, 
Who  from  the  temple's  battlements  a  shower 
Of  darts  and  arrows  on  our  heads  did  pour  ; 
They  us  for  Greeks,  and  now  the   Greeks  (who 
Cassandra's  rescue)  us  for  Trojans  slew.      [knew 
Then  from  all  parts  Ulysses,  Ajax  then, 
And  then  th'  Atridse,  rally  all  their  men  ; 
As  winds,  that  meet  from  several  coasts,  contest, 
Their  prisons  being  broke,  the  south  and  west, 
And  Eurus  on  his  winged  coursers  borne, 
Triumphing  in  their  speed,  the  woods  are  torn, 
And  chasing  Nereus  with  his  trident  throws 
The  billows  fr  .m  the  bottom  ;  then  all  those 
Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  escape, 
Returning,  know  ourborrow'd  arms,  and  shape, 
And  different  dialect :  then  their  numbers  swelt 
And  grow  upon  us.  First  Chorcebus  fell 
Before  Minerva's  altar,  next  did  bleed 
Just  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
In  virtue,  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed. 
Then  Hypanis  and  Dymas,  wounded  by 
Their  friends ;  nor  thee,  Pantheus,  thy  piety, 
Nor  consecrated  mitre,  from  the  same 
111  fate  could  save  ;  my  country's  funeral  flame 
And  Troy 'scold  ashes  I  attest,  and  call 
To  witness  for  myself,  that  in  their  fall 
No  foes,  no  death,  nor  dangeY,  I  declin'd, 
Did,  and  deserv'd  no  less,  my  fate  to  find. 
R 
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Now  Iphitus  with  me,  and  Pelias 

Slowly  retire  ;  the  one  retarded  was 

By  feeble  age,  the  other  by  a  wound. 

To  court  the  cry  directs  us,  where  we  found 

Th'  assault  so  hot,  as  if  'twere  only  there, 

And  all  the  rest  secure  from  foes  or  fear  : 

The  Greeks  the  gates  approach'd,   their  targets 

cast 

Over  their  heads  ;  some  scaling  ladders  plac'd 
Against  the  walls,  the  rest  the  steps  ascend, 
And  with  their  shields  on  their  left   arms  defend 
Arrows  and  darts,  and  with  their  right  hold  fast 
The  battlement ;  on  them  the  Trojans  cast 
Stones,  rafters,  pillars,   beams  ;  such  arms  as 

these, 

Now  hopeless,  for  their  last  defence  they  seize. 
The  gilded  roofs,  the  marks  of  ancient  state, 
They  tumble  down  ;   and  now  against  the  gate 
Of  th'   inner  court   their  growing  force  they 

bring : 

Now  was  our  last  effort  to  save  the  king, 
Relieve  the  fainting,  and  succeed  the  dead. 
A  private  gallery  'twixt  th'  apartments  led, 
Not  to  the  foe  yet  known,  or  not  observ'd, 
(The  way  for  Hector's  hapless  wife  reserv'd, 
When  to  the  aged  king,  her  little  son  [run 

She  would  present)    through  this  we  pass,  and 
Up  to  the  highest  battlement,  from  whence 
The  Trojans  threw  their  darts  without  offence, 
A  tower  so  high,  it  seem'd  to  reach  the  sky, 
Stood  on  the  roof,  from  whence  we  could  descry 
All  Tlium— both  the  camps,  the  Grecian  fleet ; 
This,  where  the  beams  upon  the  columns  meet, 
We  loosen,  which  like  thunder  from  the  cloud 
Breaks  on  their  heads,  as  sudden  and  as  loud. 
But  others  still  succeed  :  .meantime,  nor  stones 
Nor  any  kind  of  weapons  -cease. 


And  now  between  two  sad  extremes  I  stood, 
Here  Pyrrhus  and  th'  Atridae  drunk  with  biood, 
There  th'  hapless  queen  amongst  an   hundred 

dames, 
And  Priam  quenching  from  his  wounds  those 

flames 

Which  his  own  hands  had  on  the  altar  laid  f 
Then  they  the  secret  cabinets  invade, 
Where  stood  the  fifty  nuptial  beds,  the  hopes 
Of  that  great  race  ;  the  golden  posts,whose  tops 
Old  hostile  spoils  adorn'd,  demolished   lay, 
Or  to  the  foe,  or  to  the  fire  a  prey. 
Now  Priam's  fate  perhaps  you  may  inquire  : 
Seeing  his  empire  lost,  his  Troy  on  fire, 
And  his  own  palace  by  the  Greeks  possest, 
Arms  long  disus'd  his  trembling  limbs  invest  j 
Thus  on  his  foes  he  throws  himself  alqne, 
Not  for  their  fate,  but  to  provoke  his  own  : 
There  stood  an  altar  open  to  the  view 
Of  Heaven,  near  which  an  aged  laurel  grew, 
Whose  shady  arms  the  household  gods  embrac'd; 
Before  whose  feet  the  queen  herself  had  cast 
With  all  her  daughters,  and  the  Trojan  wives, 
As  doves  whom  an  approaching  tempest  drives 
And  frights  into  one  flock  ;  but  having  spy'd 
Old  Priam  clad  in  youthful  arm,  she  cried, 

Alas,  my  wretched  husband,  what  pretence 
To  bear  those  arms,  and  in  them  what  defence  ? 
Such  aid  such  times  require  not,  when  again 
If  Hector  were  alive,  he  liv'd  in  vain  ; 
Or  here  we  shall  a  sanctuary  find, 
Or  as  in  life  we  shall  in  death  be  join'd." 
Then  weeping,  with  kind  force  held  and  embrac'd, 
And  on  the  secret  seat  the  king  she  plac'd. 
Meantime  Polites,  one  of  Priam's  sons, 
Flying  the  rage  of  bloody  Pyrrhus,  runs 
Through  foes  and  swords,  and  ranges  all  the  court, 


Before  the  gate  in  gilded  armour  shone    [grown,     And  empty  galleries,  amaz'd  and  hurt ; 

Young  Pyrrhus,   like    a    snake,   his  skin  new     "" — L~ 

Who  fed  on  poisonous  herbs,  all  winter  lay 

Under  the  ground,  and  now  reviews  the  day 

Fresh  in  his  new  apparel,  proud  and  young, 

Rolls  up  his  back,  and  brandishes  his  tongue, 

And  lifts  his  scaly  breast  against  the   Sun  ; 

With  him  his  father's  squire,  Automedon, 

And  Peripas,  who  drove  his  winged  steeds, 

Enter  the  court;  whom  all  the  youth  succeeds 

Of  Scyros'  isle,  who  flaming  firebrands  flung 

Up  to  the  roof;  Pyrrhus  himself  among 

The  foremost  with  an  axe  an  entrance  hews 

Through  beams  of  solid  oak,  then  freely  views 

The  chambers,  galleries,  and  rooms  of  state, 

Where  Priam  and  the  ancient  mouarchs   sat. 

At  the  first  gate  an  armed  guard  appears  ; 

But  th'  inner  court  with  ho,rrour,noise,  and  tears, 

Confus'diy  fill'd,  the  women's  shrieks  and  cries 

The  arch'd  vaults  re-echo  to  the  skies; 

Sad  matrons  wandering  through  the    spacious 
rooms 

Embrace  and  kiss  the  posts  :  then  Pyrrhus  comes 

Fidl  of  his  father,  neither  men  nor  walls 

His  force  sustain,  the  torn  poitcullis  falls, 

Then  from  the  hinge  their  strokes  the  gates   di 
vorce, 

And  where  the  way  they  cannot  find,  they  force. 
Not  with  such  rage  a  swelling  torrent" flows 
Above  his  banks,  th'  opposing  dams  o'erthrows, 
Depopulates  the  fields,  the  cattle,  sheep, 
Shepherds  and  folds,  the  foaming  surges  sweep. 


Pyrrhus  pursues  him,  now  o'ertakes,  now  kills, 
And  his  last  blood  in  Priam's  presence  spills. 
The  king  (though  him  so  many  deaths  enclose) 
Nor  fear,  nor  grief,  but  indignation  shows  ; 
"  The  gods  requite  thee,  (if  wilhin  the  care 
Of  those  above  th'  affairs  of  mortals  are) 
Whose  fury  on  the  son  but  lost  had  been, 
Had  not  his  parents'  eyes  his  murder  seen : 
Not  that  Achilles  (whom  thou  feign'st  to  be 
Thy  father)  so  inhuman  was  to  me ; 
He  blusht,  when  I  the  rights  of  arms  implor'd  ; 
To  me  my  Hector,  me  to  Troy  restor'd : " 
This  said,  his  feeble  arm  a  javelin  flung, 
Which  on  the  sounding  shield,  scarce  entering, 

rung. 

Then  Pyrrhus  ;    <e  Go  a  messenger  to  Hell 
Of  my  black  deeds,  and  to  my  father  tell 
The  acts  of  his   degenerate  race."  So  through 
His  son's  warm    blood  the  trembling   king  he 

drew 

To  th'  altar ;  in  his  hair  one  hand  he  wreaths  j 
His  sword  the  other  in  his  bosom  sheaths. 
Thus  fell  the  king,  who  yet  surviv'd  the  state, 
With  such  a  signal  and  peculiar  fate, 
Under  so  vast  a  ruin,  not  a  grave, 
Nor  in  such  flames  a  funeral  fire  to  have : 
He  whom  such  titles  swell'd,  such  power  made 

proud, 

To  whom  the  sceptres  of  all  Asia  bow'd, 
On  the  cold  earth  lies  th'  unregarded  king, 
\  headless  carcase,  and  a  nameless  things 
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ON  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFOR&S 
TRIAL  AND  DEATH. 

GREAT  Strafford  !  vrorthy  of  that  name,  though 

all 

Of  thee  could  be  forgotten,  but  thy  fall, 
Crush'd  by  imaginary  treason's  weight, 
Which  too  much  merit  did  accumulate : 
As  chymistsgold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forg'd  by  law. 
His  wisdom  such,  at  once  it  did  appeal- 
Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms' 

fear; 

While  single  he  stood  forth,  and  seem'd,  although 
Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe. 
Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
The  hearers  more  concern'd  than  he  that  spake  j 
Each  seem'd  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  see, 
And  none  was  more  a  looker-on  than  he  j 
So  did  he  move  our  passions,  some  were  known 
To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 
Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate  : 
Now  they  could  him,  if  he  could  them  forgive  ; 
He's  not  too  guilty,  but  too  wise  to  live  5 
Less  seem  those  facts  which  Treason's  nick-name 

bore, 

Than  such  a  fear'd  ability  for  more. 
They  after  death  their  fears  of  him  express, 
His  innocence  and  their  own  guilt  confess. 
Their  legislative  frenzy  they  repent : 
Enacting  it  should  make  no  precedent.         [lose 
This  fate  he  could  have  'seap'd,  but  would  not 
Honour  for  life,  but  rather  nobly  chose 
Death  from  their  fears,  than  safety  from  his 

own, 
T'n at  his  last  action  all  the  rest  might  crown. 


TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR, 

ON    HIS    INCOMPARABLE    POEM7. 

WHAT  mighty  gale  hath  rais'd  a  flight  so  strong? 
So  high  above  all  vulgar  eyes  !  so  long  ? 
One  single  rapture  scarce  itself  confines 
Within  the  limits  of  four  thousand  lines  : 
And  yet  I  hope  to  see  this  noble  heat 
Continue,  till  it  makes  the  piece  complete, 
That  to  the  latter  age  it  may  descend, 
And  to  the  end  of  time  its  beams  extend. 
When  Poesy  joins  profit  with  delight, 
Her  images  should  be  most  exquisite, 

T  The  honourable  Edward  Howard,  by  his 
poem  called  The  British  Princes,  engaged  the 
attention  of  by  far  the  most  eminent  of  his  con 
temporaries  ;  who  played  upon  his  vanity,  as 
the  wits  of  half  a  century  before  had  done  on 
that  of  Thomas  Coryat,  by  writing  extravagant 
compliments  on  his  works.  See  Butler's,  Wal 
ler's,  Sprat's,  and  Dorset's  verses,in  their-  respec 
tive  volumes ;  and  in  the  Select  Collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  1780,  vol.  III.  p.  105,  are 
other  verses  on  the  same  subject,  by  Marton  Clif 
ford,  and  the  lord  Vaughan.  Ar. 


Since  man  to  that^erfection  cannot  rise, 
Of  always  virtuous,  fortunate,  and  wise ; 
Therefore  the  patterns  man  should  imitate 
Above  the  life  our  masters  should  create. 
Herein,  if  we  consult  with  Greece  and  Rome, 
Greece  (as  in  war)  by  Rome  was  overcome ; 
Though  mighty  raptures  we  in  Homer  find, 
Yet,  like  himself,  his  characters  were  blind  ; 
Virgil's  sublimed  eyes  not  only  gaz'd, 
But    his    sublimed  thoughts    to  Heaven   were 

rais'd. 

Who  reads  the  honours  which  he  paid  the  gods, 
Would  think  he  had  beheld  their  blest  abodes  j 
And  that  his  hero  might  accomplish'd  be, 
From  divine  blood  he  draws  his  pedigree. 
From  that  great  judge  your  judgment  takes  its 

law, 

And  by  the  best  original  does  draw 
Bonduca's  honour,  with  those  heroes  Time 
Had  in  oblivion  wrapt,  his  saucy  crime  ; 
To  them  and  to  your  nation  you  are  just, 
In  raising  up  their  glories  from  the  dust ; 
And  to  Old  England  you  that  right  have  done 
To  show,  no  story  nobler  than  her  own. 


ELEGY  OJV  THE  DEATH  OF 
HENRY  LORD  HASTINGS,      16501. 

READER,  preserve  thy  peace ;  those  busy  eyes 
Will  weep  at  their  own  sad  discoveries ; 
When  every  line  they  add  improves  thy  loss, 
Till    having    view'd   the    whole,    they  sum    3 

cross ; 

Such  as  derides  thy  passions'  best  relief, 
And  scorns  the  succours  of  thy  easy  grief. 
Yet,  lest  thy  ignorance  betray  thy  name 
Of  man  and  pious,  read  and  mourn  :  the   shame 
Of  an  exemption,  from  just  sense,  doth  show 
Irrational,  beyond  excess  of  woe. 
Since  reason,  then,  can  privilege  a  tear, 
Manhood,  uncensur'd,  pay  that  tribute  here, 
Upon  this  noble  urn.  Here,  here,  remains 
Dust  far  more  precious  than  in  India's  veins : 
Within  these  cold  embraces,  ravish'd,  lies 
That  which  compleats  the  age's  tyrannies  : 
Who  weak  to  such  another  ill  appear, 
For  what  destroys  our  hope,  secures  our  fear.    . 
What  sin  unexpiateJ,  in  this  land 
Of  groans,  hath  guided  so  severe  a  hand  ? 
The  late  great  victim  2  that  your  altars  knew, 
Ye  angry  gods,  might  have  excus'd  this  new 
Oblation,  and  have  spar'd  one  lofty  light 
Of  virtue,  to  inform  our  steps  aright ; 
By  whose  example  good,  condemned,  we 
Might  have  run  on  to  kinder  destiny. 
But  as  the  leader  of  the  herd  fell  first 
A  sacrifice,  to  quench  the  raging  thirst 
Of  inflam'd  vengeance  for  past  crimes  ;  so  none 
But  this  white-fatted  youngling  cou'd  atone, 
By  his  untimely  fate;  that  impious  smoke, 
That  sullied  Earth,  and  did  Heaven's  pity  choke, 

2  King  Charles  the  First. 
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Let  it  suffice  for  us,  that  we  have  lost 

In  him  more  than  the  widow'd  world  can  boast 

In  any  lump  of  her  remaining  clay. 

Fair  as  the  grey  ey'd  Morn  he  was  ;  the  day, 

Youthful,  and  climbing  upwards  still,  imparts 

No  haste  like  that  of  his  increasing  parts  ; 

Like  the  meridian  beam,  his  virtue's  light 

Was  seen,  as  full  of  comfort  and  as  bright. 

Had  his  noon  been  as  fix'd  as  clear — but  he, 

That  only  wanted  immortality 

To  make  him  perfect,  now  submits  to  night, 

In  the  black  bosom  of  whose  sable  spite. 

He  leaves  a  cloud  of  flesh  behind,  and  flies, 

Befin'd,  all  ray  and  glory,  to  the  skies. 

Great  saint  !  shine  there  in  an  eternal  sphere, 
And  tell  those  powers  to  whom  thou  now  draw'st 
near,  [dead, 

That  by  our     trembling   sense,     in   HASTINGS 
Their  anger  and  our  ugly  faults  are  read ; 
The  short  lines  of  whose  life  did  to  our  eyes 
Their  love  and  majesty  epitomize : 
Tell  them,  whose  stern  degrees  impose  our  laws, 
The  feasted  Grave  may  close  her  hollow  jaws: 
Though  Sin  search  Nature,  to  provide  her  here 
A  second  entertainment  half  so  dear, 
She'll  never  meet  aplenty  like  this  hearse, 
Till  Time  present  her  with  the  universe. 


«N  MY  LORD  CROFT'S  AND  MY  JOURNEY  INTO  POLAND, 
FROM  WHENCE  WE  BROUGHT  10,0001.  FOR  HIS 
MAJESTY,  BY  THE  BECIMATION  OF  HIS  SCOTISH 
SUBJECTS  THERE. 

TOLE,  tole, 

Gentle  bell,  for  the  soul 
Of  the  pure  ones  in  Pole, 
Which  are  damn'd  in  our  scroul. 

Who  having  felt  a  touch 
Of  Cockram's  greedy  clutch, 
Which  though  it  was  not  much, 
Yet  their  stubbomess  was  such, 

That  when  we  did  arrive, 
'Gainst  the  stream  we  did  strive  ; 
They  would  neither  lead  nor  drive  : 

Nor  lend 

An  ear  to  a  friend, 
Nor  an  answer  would  send 
To  our  letter  so  well  penn'd. 

Nor  assist  our  affairs 
With  their  monies  nor  their  wares, 
As  their  answer  now  declares, 
But  only  with  their  prayers. 

Thus  they  did  persist 
Did  and  said  what  they  list, 
Till  the  diet  was  dismist ; 
But  then  our  breech  they  kist. 

For  when 

It  was  mov'd  there  and  then 
They  should  pay  one  in  ten, 
The  diet  said,  Amen. 

And  because  they  are  loth 
To  discover  the  troth, 
They  must  give  word  nnd  oath, 
Though  they  will  forfeit  both. 


bus  the  constitution 
ondemns  them  every  one, 
rom  the  father  to  the  son. 

But  John 

Our  friend)  Molleson 
"bought  us  to  have  out-gone 
Vith  a  quaint  invention. 

jke  the  prophets  of  yore, 
le  complained  long  before, 
)f  the  mischiefs  in  store, 
Ly,  and  thrice  as  much  more. 

4nd  with  that  wicked  lye, 
A  letter  they  came  by 
From  our  king's  majesty. 

But  Fate 
brought  the  letter  too  late, 
Twas  of  too  old  a  date 
To  relieve  their  damn'd  state. 

The  letter's  to  be  seen, 
With  seal  of  wax  so  green, 
At  Dantzige  where  't  has  been 

Turn'd  into  good  Latin. 

But  he  that  gave  the  hint 
This  letter  for  to  print, 
Must  also  pay  his  stint. 

That  trick, 
Had  it  come  in  the  nick, 
Had  touch'd  us  to  the  quick, 
But  the  messenger  fell  sick. 

Had  it  later  been  wrote, 
And  sooner  been  brought, 
They  had  got  what  they  sought, 
But  now  it  serves  for  nought. 

On  Sandys  they  ran  aground, 
And  our  return  was  crown'd 
With  full  ten  thousand  pound. 


ON  MR.  THO.     KILLIGREW'S    RETURN    FROM    VEN 
AND  MR.    WILLIAM  MURREY'S  FROM  SCOTLAN] 

OUR  resident  Tom, 

From  Venice  is  come, 
And  hath  left  the  statesman  behind  him  : 

Talks  at  the  same  pitch, 

Is  as  wise,  is  as  rich ; 
And  just  where  you  left  him,  you  find  him. 

But  who  says  he  was  not 

A  man  of  much  plot, 
May  repent  that  false  accusation ; 

Having  plotted  and  penn'd 

Six  plays,  to  attend 
The  farce  of  his  negotiation. 

Before  you  were  told 

How  Satan  3  the  old 
Came  here  with  a  beard  to  his  middle; 

Though  he  chang'd  face  and  name, 

Old  Will  was  the  same, 
At  the  noise  of  a  can  and  a  fiddle. 

3  Mr.  W.  Murrey. 
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These  statesmen,  you  believe, 

Send  straight  for  the  shrieve, 
For  he  is  one  too,  or  would  be ; 

But  he  drinks  no  wine, 

Which  is  a  shrewd  sign 
That  all 's  not  so  well  as  it  should  be. 

These  three,  when  they  drink, 

How  little  do  they  think 
Of  banishment,   debts,  or  dying : 

Not  old  with  their  years, 

Nor  cold  with  their  fears ; 
But  their  angry  stars  still  defying. 

Mirth  makes  them  not  mad, 

Nor  sobriety  sad ; 
But  of  that  they  are  seldom  in  danger ; 

At  Paris,  at  Rome, 

At  the  Hague,  they  're  at  home; 
The  good  fellow  is  no  where  a  stranger. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  MENNIS, 

BEING  INVITED  FROM  CALAIS  TO  BOLOGNK    TO 
EAT  A  PIG. 

ALL  on  a  -weeping  Monday, 
With  a  fat  Bulgarian  sloven, 

Little  admiral  John 

To  Bologne  is  gone. 
Whom  I  think  they^call  Old  Loven. 

Hadst  thou  not  thy  fill  of  carting, 
Will  Aubrey,  count  of  Oxon, 

When  nose  lay  in  breech, 

And  breech  made  a  speech, 
So  often  cry'd  A  pox  on  ? 

A  knight  by  land  and  water 
Esteem 'd  at  such  a  high  rate, 

When  'tis  told  m  Kent, 

In  a  cart  that  he  went, 
They'll  say  now,  Hang  him  pirate. 

Thou  mightfst  have  ta'en  example, 
From  what  thou  read'^t  in  story  > 

Being  as  worthy  to  sit 

On  an  ambling  tit 
As  thy  predecessor  Dory. 

But  oh  !  the  roof  of  linen, 
Intended  for  a  shelter  ! 

But  the  ra'n  made  an  ass 

Of  tilt  and  canvass ; 
And  the  snow,  which  you  know  is  a  melter. 

But  wi  th  thee  to  inveigle 
That  tender  stripling  Astcot, 

Who  was  spak'd  to  the  skin, 

Through  drugget  so  thin, 
Having  neither  coat  nor  waistcoat. 

He  being  proudly  mounted, 
Clad  in  cloak  of  Plymouth, 

Defy'd  cart  so  base, 

For  thief  without  grace, 
That  goes  to  make  a  wry  mouth. 


Nor  did  he  like  the  omen, 
For  fear  it  might  be  his  doom 

One  day  for  to  sing, 

With  a  gullet  in  string, 
— A  hymn  of  Robert  Wisdom. 

But  what  was  all  this  business  ? 

For  sure  it  was  important : 
For  who  rides  i'  th'  wet 
When  affairs  are  not  great, 

The  neighbours  make  but  a  sport  on't 

To  a  goodly  fat  sow's  baby, 
O  John,  thou  hadst  a  malice, 
The  old  driver  of  swine 
That  day  sure  was  thine, 
Or  thou  hadst  not  quitted  Calais. 


JVATURA  NATURATA. 

WHAT  gives  us  that  fantastic  fit, 
That  all  our  judgment  and  our  wit    _. 
To  vulgar  custom  we  submit  ? 

Treason,  theft,  murder,  and  all  the  rest 
Of  that  foul  legion  we  so  detest, 
Are  in  their  proper  names  exprest. 

Why  is  it  then  thought  sin  or  shame, 

Those  necessary  parts  to  namej 

From  whence  we  went,  and  whence  we  came? 

Nature,  whate'er  she  wants,  requires ; 
With  love  inflaming  our  desires, 
Finds  engines  fit  to  quench  those  fires : 

Death  she  abhors ;  yet  when  men  die 
We  're  present ;  but  no  stander-by 
Looks  on  when  we  that  loss  supply. 

Forbidden  wares  sell  twice  as  dear  j 
Ev'n  sack  prohibited  last  year, 
A  most  abominable  rate  did  bear. 

'Tis  plain  our  eyes  and  ears  are  nice, 
Only  to  raise,  by  th.at  device, 
Of  those  commodities  the  price. 

Thus  Reason's  shadows  us  betray, 
By  tropes  and  figures  led  astray, 
From  Nature,  both  her  guide  and  way. 


SARPEDON'S  SPEECH  TO  GLAUCUS, 

IN  THE  TWELFTH  BOOK  OF  HOMER. 

THUS  to  Glaucus  spake 
Divine  Sarpedon,  since  he  did  not  find 
Others,  as  great  in  place,  as  great  in  mind. 
Above  the  rest  why  is  our  pomp,  our  power, 
Our  flock,  our  herds,,  and  our  possessions  more  ? 
Why  all  the  tributes  land  and  sea  affords 
Heap'd  in  great  chargers,  load  our  sumptuous 

boards  ? 

Our  cheerful  guests  carouse  the  sparkling  tears 
Of  the  rich  grape,    whilst  music  charms  their 
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Why,  as  we  pass,  do  those  on  Xanthus'  shore, 
As  gods  behold  us,  and  as  gods  adore  ? 
But  that,  as  well  in  danger  as  degree, 
We  stand  the  first;  that  when  our  Licians  see 
Our  brave  examples,  they  admiring  say, 
"  Behold  our  gallant  lead ers  !  These  are  they 
Deserve  the  greatness ;  and  unenvy'd  stand : 
Since  what  they  act,  transcends  what  they  com 
mand." 

Could  the  declining  of  this  fete  (oh,  friend) 
Our  date  to  immortality  extend  ? 
Or  if  death  sought  not  them  who  seek  not  death, 
Would  I  advance  ?  or  should  my  vainer  breath 
With  such  a  glorious  folly  thee  inspire  ? 
But  since  with  Fortune  Nature  doth  conspire, 
Since  age,  disease,  or  some  less  noble  end, 
Though  not  less  certain,  doth  our  days  attend  ', 
Since  'tis  decreed,  and  to  this  period  lead 
A  thousand  ways,  the  noblest  path  we  '11  tread ; 
And  bravely  on,  till  they,  or  we,  or  all, 
A  common  sacrifice  to  honour  fall. 


MARTIAL.  EPIGRAM. 

PR' Y THEE  die  and  set  me  free, 

Or  else  be 

Kind  and  brisk,  and  gay  like  me ; 
I  pretend  notto(the  wise  ones, 

To  the  grave,  to  the  grave, 
Or  the  precise  ones. 

'Tis  not  cheeks,  nor  lips,  nor  eyes, 

That  1  prize, 

Quick  conceits,  or  sharp  replies  ; 
If  wise  thou  wilt  appear  and  knowing1, 

Repartie,  Repartie, 
To  what  I'm  doing. 

Pr'ythee  why  the  room  so  dark  ? 

Not  a  spark 

Left  to  light  me  to  the  mark  ; 
J  love  day-light  and  a  candle, 

And  to  see,  and  to  see, 
As  well  as  handle. 

Why  so  many  bolts  and  locks, 

Coats  and  smocks, 
And  those  drawers,  with  a  pox  ; 
I  could  wish,  could  Nature  make  it, 

Nakednaas,  nakedness 
Itself  were  naked. 

But  if  a  mistress  I  must  have, 

Wise  and  grave, 
Let  her  so  herself  behave  ; 
All  the  day  long  Susan  civil, 

Pap  by  night,  pap  by  night, 
Or  such  a  dtvil. 


FRIENDSHIP  AND  SINGLE  LIFE, 

AGAINST 

LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE. 

LOVE  !  in  what  poison  is  thy  dart 
.Dipt,  when  it  makes  a  bleeding  heart  ? 
None  know,  but  they  who  feel  the  smart, 


It  is  not  thou,  but  we  are  blind, 
And  our  corporeal  eyes  (we  mid) 
Dazzle  the  optics  of  our  mind. 

Love  to  our  citadel  resorts, 
Through  those  deceitful  salty  -ports, 
Our  sentinels  betray  our  forts. 

What  subtle  witchcraft  man  constrains, 
To  change  his  pleasure  into  pains, 
And  all  his  freedom  into  chains  ? 

May  not  a  prison,  or  a  grave, 
Like  wedlock,  honour's  title  have  ? 
That  word  makes  free-born  man  a  slave. 

How  happy  he  that  loves  not  lives  ! 
Him  neither  hope  nor  fear  deceives, 
To  Fortune  who  no  hostage  gives. 

How  unconcern'd  in  things  to  come ! 
If  here  uneasy,  find  sat  Rome, 
At  Paris,  or  Madrid,  his  home. 

Secure  from  low  and  private  ends, 
His  life,  his  zeal,  his  wealth  attends 
His  prince,  his  country,  and  his  friends. 

Danger  and  honour  are  his  joy; 
But  a  fond  wife,  or  wanton  boy, 
May  all  those  generous  thoughts  destroy. 

Then  he  lays-by  the  public  care, 
Thinks  of  providing  for  an  heir  j 
Learns  how  to  get,  andhow  to  spare. 

Nor  fire,  nor  foe,  nor  fate,  nor  night, 

The  Trojan  hero  did  affright, 

Who  bravely  twice  renew'd  the  fight. 

Though  still  his  foes  in  number  grew, 
Thicker  their  darts  and  arrows  flew, 
Yet  left  alone,  no  fear  he  knew. 

But  Death  in  all  her  forms  appears, 
From  every  thing  he  sees  and  hears, 
For  whom  he  leads,  and  whom  he  bears* 

Love,  making  all  things  else  his  foes, 
Like  a  fierce  torrent,  overflows 
Whatever  doth  his  course  oppose. 

This  was  the  cause  the  poets  sung, 
Thy  mother  from  the  sea  was  sprung, 
But  they  were  mad  to  make  thee  young. 

Her  father  not  her  son  art  thou  : 
From  our  desires  our  actions  grow ; 
And  from  the  cause  th'  effect  must  flow. 

Love  is  as  old  as  place  or  time ; 
Twas  he  the  fatal  tree  did  climb, 
Grandsire  of  father  Adam's  crime. 

Well  may'st  thou  keep  this  world  in  awe  j 
Religion,  wisdom,  honour,  law, 
The  tyrant  in  his  triumph  draw. 

'Tis  he  commands  the  powers  above  ; 
Phoebus  resigns  his  darts,  and  Jove 
His  thunder,  to  the  god  of  Love. 

1  His  father  and  stn. 
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'To him  doth  his  feign'd  mother  yield  ; 
Nor  Mars  (her  champion) 's  flaming  shield 
Guards  him  when  Cupid  takes  the  field. 

He  clips  Hope's  wings,  whose  airy  bliss 
Much  higher  than  fruition  is  ; 
But  less  than  nothing,  if  it  miss. 

When  matches  Love  alone  projects 
The  cause  transcend  ing  the  effects, 
That  wild-fire's  quenched  in  cold  neglects  : 

Whilst  those  conjunctions  prove  the  best, 
Where  Love's  of  blindness  dispossest, 
By  perspectives  of  interest. 

Though  Solomon  with  a  thousand  wives, 
To  get  a  wise  successor  strives, 
But  one  (and  he  a  fool)  survives. 

Old  Rome  of  children  took  no  care, 

They  with  their  friends  their  beds  did  share, 

Secure  t'  adopt  a-  hopeful  heir. 

-   Love  drowsy  days  and  stormy  nights 
Makes ;  and  breaks  friendship,  whose  delights 
Feed,  but  not  glut,  our  appetites. 

Well-chosen  friendship,  the  most  noble 
Of  virtues,  all  our  joys  makes  double, 
And  into  halves  divides  our  trouble. 

But  when  th'  unlucky  knot  we  tie, 
Care,  avarice,  fear,  and  jealousy, 
Make  friendship  languish  till  it  die. 

The  wolf,  the  lion,  and  the  bear, 
When  they  their  prey  in  pieces  tear, 
To  quarrel  with  themselves  forbear  : 

Yet  timorous  deer,  and  harmless  sheep, 
When  love  into  their  veins  doth  creep, 
That  law  of  Nature  cease  to  keep. 

Who  then  can  blame  the  amorous  boy, 

Who  the  fair  Helen  to  enjoy, 

To  quench  his  own,  set  fire  on  Troy  ? 

Such  is  the  world's  preposterous  fate, 
Amongst  all  creatures,  mortal  hate 
Love  (though  immortal)  doth  create. 

But  love  may  beasts  excuse,  for  they 
Their  actions  not  by  reason  sway, 
But  their  brute  appetites  obey. 

But  man's  that  savage  beast,  whose  mind, 
From  reason  to  self-love  declin'd, 
Delights  to  prey  upon  his  kind. 


ON 

MR,  ABRAHAM  COW  LETS  DEATH, 

AND  BURIAL  AMONGST  THE 

ANCIENT  POETS, 

OLD  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star, 
To  us  discovers  day  from  far ; 
His  light  those  mists  andclouds  dissolv'd, 
Which  our  dark  nation  long  involv'd  : 
But  he  descending  to  the  shades, 
Darkness  again  the  age  invades. 


Next  (like  Aurora)  Spenser  rose, 

Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows ; 

The  other  three,  with  his  own  fires, 

Phoebus,  the  poets'  god,  inspires ; 

By  Shakespear's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  lines, 

Our  stage's  lustre  Rome's  outshines  : 

These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 

And  in  one  grave  their  mansion  keep. 

They  liv'd  to  see  so  many  days, 

Till  time  had  blasted  all  their  bays : 

But  cursed  be  the  fatal  hour 

That  pluck'd  the  fairest,  sweetest  flower 

That  in  the  Muses'  garden  grew, 

And  amongst  wither'd  laurels  threw. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive1, 

To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give. 

Old  mother  Wit,  and  Nature,  gave 

Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  all  they  have  ; 

In  Spenser,  and  in  Jonson,  Art 

Of  slower  Nature  got  the  start ; 

But  both  in  him  so  equal  are, 

None  knows  which  bears  the  happiest  share  : 

"~\>  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

,Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own  j 

He  melted  not  the  ancient  gold, 

Nor,  with  Ben  Jonson,  did  make  bold 

To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 

Of  poets,  aud  of  orators  : 

Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate  ! 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

Jheir  gai'b,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear  •: 

He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 

Like  Jason  brought  the  golden  fleece  ; 

To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 

Of  th'  others)  as  his  own  was  known. 

On  a  stiff" gale  (as  Flaccus  sings) 

The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wings, 

When  through  th'  etherial  clouds  he  flies  : 

To  the  same  pitch  our  swan  doth  rise  ; 

Old  Pindar's  flights  by  him  are  reach'd 

When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  stretch'd;. 

His  fancy  and  his  judgment  such, 

Each  to  th  e  other  seem'd  too  much, 

His  severe  judgment  (giving  law) 

His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe  : 

As  rigid  husbands,  jealous  are, 

When  they  believe  their  wives  too  fair. 

His  English  streams  so  pure  did  flow, 

As  all  that  saw  and  tasted  know  : 

But  for  his  Latin  vein,  so  clear, 

Strong,  full,  and  high  it  doth  appear, 

That  were  immortal  Virgil  here, 

Him,  for  his  judge,  he  would  riot  fears 

Of  that  great  portraiture,  so  true 

A  copy,  pencil  never  drew. 

My  Muse  her  song  had  ended  here, 

But  both  their  Genii  straight  appear : 

Joy  and  amazement  her  did  strike, 

Two  twins  she  never  saw  so  like. 

'Twas  taught  by  wise  Pythagoras, 

One  soul  might  through  more  bodies  pass. 

Seeing  such  transmigration  there, 

She  thought  it  not  a  fable  here. 

Such  a  resemblance  of  all  parts, 

Life,  death,  age,  fortune,  nature,  arts  j 

Then  lights  her  torch  at  theirs,  to  tell, 

And  show  the  world  this  parallel  : 

Fixt  and  contemplative  their  looks, 
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Still  turning  over  Nature's  books  : 

Their  wdrks  chaste,  moral,  and  divine, 

Where  profit  and  delight  combine  ; 

They,  gilding  dirt,  in  noble  verse 

Rustic  philosophy  rehearse. 

When  heroes,  gods,  or  god-like  kings, 

They  praise,  on  their  exalted  wings 

To  the  celestial  orbs  they  climb, 

And  with  th'  harmonious  spheres  keep  time  j 

Nor  did  their  actions  fall  behind 

Their  words,  but  with  like  candour  shin'd  ; 

Each  drew  fair  characters,  yet  none 

Of  these  they  feign'd,  excels  their  own. 

Both  by  two  generous  princes  lov'd, 

Who  knew,  andjudg'd  what  they  approv'd, 

Yet  having  each  the  same  desire, 

Both  from  the  busy  throng  retire. 

Their  bodies  to  their  minds  resign'd, 

Car'd  not  to  propagate  their  kind  : 

Yet  though  both  fell  before  their  hour, 

Time  on  their  offspring  hath  no  power, 

Nor  fire  nor  Fate  their  bays  shall  blast, 

Nor  Death's  dark  veil  their  day  o'ercast. 


A  SPEECH  AGAINST  PEACE 

AT  THE 

CLOSE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  tune  of,  "  I  went  from  England." 

J3uT  will  you  now  to  peace  incline, 
And  languish  in  the  main  design, 

And  leave  us  in  the  lurch  ? 
I  would  not  monarchy  destroy. 
But  as  the  only  way  t'  enjoy 

The  ruin  of  the  church. 

Is  not  the  bishop's  bill  deny'd, 
^nd  we  still  threatened  to  be  try'd  ? 

You  see  the  king  embraces 
Those  counsels  he  approv'd  before  : 
Nor  doth  he  promise,  which  is  more, 

That  we  shall  have  their  places. 

Did  I  for  this  bring  in,  the  Scot  ? 
(For  'tis  no  secret  now)  the  plot 

Was  Saye's  and  mine  together : 
pid  I  for  this  return  again, 
And  spend  a  winter  there  in  vain, 

Once  more  t'  invite  them  hither  ? 

Though  more  our  money  than  our  cause 
Their  brotherly  assistance  draws, 

My  labour  was  not  lost. 
At  my  return  I  brought  you  thence 
Necessity,  their  strong  pretence, 

And  these  shall  quit  the  cost. 

Did  I  for  this  my  country  bring 

To  help  their  knight  against  their  king, 

And  raise  the  first  sedition  ? 
Though  I  the  business  did  decline, 
Yet  I  contriv'd  the  whole  design, 

And  sent  them  their  petition. 

So  many  nights  spent  in  the  city 
In.  that  invisible  committee, 


The  wheel  that  governs  all : 
From  thence  the  change  in  church  and  state, 
And  all  the  mischief  bears  the  date 

From  Haberdashers'  Hall. 

Did  we  force  Ireland  to  despair, 
Upon  the  king  to  cast  the  war, 

To  make  the  world  abhor  him, 
Because  the  rebels  us'd  his  name  ? 
Though  we  ourselves  can  do  the  same, 

While  both  alike  were  for  him. 

Then  the  same  fire  we  kindled  here 
With  what  was  given  to  quench  it  there, 

And  wisely  lost  that  nation  : 
To  do  as  crafty  beggars  use, 
To  maim  themselves,  thereby  t'  abuse 

The  simple  man's  compassion. 

Have  I  so  often  past  between 
Windsor  and  Westminster,  unseen, 

And  did  myself  divide  : 
To  keep  his  excellence  in  awe, 
And  give  the  parliament  the  law  ? 

For  they  knew  none  beside^ 

Did  I  for  this  take  pains  to  teach 
Our  zealous  ignorants  to  preach, 

And  did  their  lungs  inspire ; 
Gave^them  their  texts,  show'd  them  their  part*, 
And  taught  them  all  their  little  arts, 

To  fling  abroad  the  fire  ? 

Sometimes  to  beg,  sometimes  to  threaten, 
And  say  the  cavaliers  have  beaten, 

To  stroke  the  people's  ears  ? 
Then  straight  when  victory  grows  cheap, 
And  will  no  more  advance  the  heap, 

To  raise  the  price  of  fears.  ^ 

And  now  the  books,  and  now  the  bells, 
And  now  our  act  the  preacher  tells, 

To  edify  the  people ; 
All  our  divinity  is  news, 
And  we  have  made  of  equal  use 

The  pulpit  and  the  steeple. 

And  shall  we  kindle  all  this  flame 
Only  to  put  it  out  again, 

And  must  we  now  give  o'er, 
And  only  end  where  we  begun  ? 
In  vain  this  mischief  we  have  done, 

If  we  can  do  no  more. 

If  men  in  peace  can  have  their  right, 
Where  's  the  necessity  to  fight, 

That  breaks  both  law  and  oath  ? 
They  '11  say  they  fight  not  for  the  cause, 
Nor  to  defend  the  king  and  laws. 

But  us  against  them  both. 

Either  the  cause  at  first  was  ill, 
Or  being  good,  it  is  so  still ; 

And  thence  they  will  infer, 
That  either  now  or  at  the  first 
They  were  deceiv'd  ;  or,  which  is  worst, 

That  we  ourselves  may  err. 

But  plague  and  famine  will  come  in, 
For  they  and  we  are  near  of  kin, 
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And  cannot  go  asunder  : 
But  while  the  wicked  starve,  indeed 
The  saints  have  ready  at  their  need 

God's  providence,  and  plunder. 

Princes  we  are  if  we  prevail, 
And  gallant  villains  if  we  fail : 

When  to  our  fame  'tis  told, 
It  will  not  be  our  least  of  praise, 
Since  a  new  state  we  could  not  raise. 

To  have  destroy 'd  the  old. 

Then  let  us  stay  and  fight,  and  vote, 
Till  London  is  not  worth  a  groat ; 

Oh  'tis  a  patient  beast  ! 
When  we  have  gall'd  and  tir'd  the  mule, 
And  can  no  longer  have  the  rule, 

We'll  have  the  spoil  at  least. 


TO   THE   FIFE  MEMBERS 

OF   THE 

HONOURABLE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

THE     HUMBLE     PETITION     OF    THE  POETS. 

AFTER  so  many  concurring  petitions 
From  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  all  conditions, 
We  come  in  the  rear  to  present  our  follies 
To  Pym,    Stroude,     Haslerig,    Hampden,   and 

Holies. 

Though  set  form  of  prayer  be  an  abomination, 
Set  forms  of  petitions  find  great  approbation : 
Therefore,  as  others  from  th'  bottom  of  their 

souls, 

So  we  from  the  depth  and  bottom  of  our  bowls, 
According  unto  the  bless'd  form  you  have  taught 

us, 

We  thank  you  first  for  the  ills  you  have  broughtus  : 
For  the  good  we  receive  we  thank  him  that  gave 
And  you  for  the  confidence  only  to  crave  it.   [it, 
Next  in  course,  we  complain  of  the  great  viola- 
Of  privilege  (like  the  rest  of  our  nation)  ;    [tion 
But  'tis  none  of  yours  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
Which  never  had  being  until  they  were  broken  ; 
But  ours  is  a  privilege  ancient  and  native, 
Hangs  not  on  an  ordinance,  or  power  legislative. 
And  first,  'tis  to  speak  whatever  we  please, 

'  Without  fear  of  a  prison  or  pursuivant's  fees. 
Next,  that  we  only  may  lye  by  authority  ; 

\But  in  that  also  you  have  got  the  priority. 
Vext,  an  old  custom,  our  fathers  did  name  it 
Poetical  licence,  and  always  did  claim  it. 
By  this  we  have  power  to  change  age  into  youth, 
Turn  nonsense  to  sense,  and  falsehood  to  truth  ; 

;  In  brief,  to  make  good  whatsoever  is  faulty ; 
This  art  some  poet,  or  the  Devil,  has  taught  ye : 
And  this  our  property  you  have  invaded, 
And  a  privilege  of  both  houses  have  made  it. 

I  But  that  trust  above  all  in  poets  reposed, 
That  kings  by  them  only  are  made  and  deposed 

(  T>iis  though  you  cannot  do,  yet  you  are  willing 
But  when  we  undertake  deposing   or  killing, 
They're  tyrants  and  monsters ;  and  yet  then  the 

poet 

Takes  full  revenge  on  the  villains  that  do  it  : 
And  when  we  resume  a  sceptre  or  crown, 
We  are  modest,  and  seek  not  to  make  it  our  own 
But  is  't  not  presumption  to  write  verses  to  you, 
Who  make  better  poems  by  far  of  the  two "? 


'or  all  those  pretty  knacks  you  compose, 
Uas,  what  are  they  but  poems  in  prose  ? 
Lnd  between  those  and  ours  there  'sno  difference, 
But  that  yours  want  the  ryme,  the  wit,  and  the 

sense : 

*ut  for  lying  (the  most  noble  part  of  a  poet) 
You  have  it  abundantly,  and  yourselves  know  it  ; 
And  though  you  are  modest  and  seem  to  abhor  it, 
T  has  done  you  good   service,    and  thank  Hell 

for  it : 

Although  the  old  maxim  remains  still  in  force, 
That  a  sanctify'd  cause  must  have  a  sanctify'd 
[f  poverty  be  a  part  of  our  trade,  [course, 

So  far  the  whole  kingdom  poets  you  have  made, 
^ay  even  so  far  as  undoing  will  do  it, 

have  made  king  Charles  himself  a  poet: 
But  provoke  not  his  Muse,  for  all  the  world. 

knows, 
Already  you  have  had  too  much  of  his  prose. 

A  WESTERN  WONDER. 

Do  you  not  know  not  a  fortnight  ago, 

How  they  bragg'd  of  a  Western  Wonder  ? 

When  a  hundred  and  ten  slew  five  thousand  men, 
With  the  help  of  lightning  and  thunder  ? 

There  Hopton  was  slain  again  and  again, 

Or  else  my  author  did  lye  ;  [living, 

With  a  new  Thanksgiving,  for  the  dead  who  are 
To  God,  and  his  servant  Chidleigh. 

But  now  on  which  side  was  this  miracle  try'd, 
I  hope  we  at  last  are  even  ;  [graves, 

For  sir  Ralph  and  his  knaves  are  risen  from  their 
To  cudgel  the  clowns  of  Devon. 

And  there  Stamford  came,  for  his  honour  was 
Of  the  gout  three  months  together  ;  [lame 

But  it  prov'd  when  they  fought,  but  a  running 
For  his  heels  were  lighter  than  ever.  [gout 

For  now  he  outruns  his  arms  and  his  guns, 
And  leaves  all  his  money  behind  him  ; 

But  they  follow  after ;  unless  he  takes  water, 
At  Plymouth  again  they  will  find  him. 

What  Reading  hath  cost,  and  Stamford  hath 
Goes  deep  in  the  sequestrations  !  [lost. 

These  wounds  will  not  heal,  with  your  new  great 
Nor  Jepson's  declarations.  [seaL 

Now,  Peters  and  Case,  in  your  prayer  and  grace 
Remember  the  new  Thanksgiving ; 

Isaac  and  his  wife,  now  dig  for  your  life, 
Or  shortly  you'll  dig  for  your  living. 


A  SECOND  WESTERN  WONDER. 

You  heard  of  that  wonder,  of  the  lightning  and 
thunder, 

Which  made  the  lye  so  much  the  louder  : 
Now  list  to  another,  that  miracle's  brother, 

Which  was  done  with  a  firkin  of  powder. 

O  what  a  damp  it  struck  through  the  camp  ! 

But  as  for  honest  sir  Ralph, 
It  blew  him  to  the  Vies,  without  beard  or   eyes, 

But  at  least  three  heads  and  a  half. 
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When  out  came  the  book  which  the  news-monger 
From  the  preaching  ladies  letter,  [took 

Where,  in  the  first  place,  stood  the  Conqueror's 
Which  made  it  show  much  the  better,  [face, 

But  now  without  lying,  you  may  paint  him  flying, 
At  Bristol  they  say  you  may  find  him, 

Great  William  the  Con,  so  fast  he  did  run, 
That  he  left  half  his  name  behind  him. 

And  now  came  the  post,  save  all  that   was  lost, 

But  alas,  we  are  past  deceiving 
By  a  trick  so  stale,  or  else  such  a  tale 

Might  amount  to  a  new  Thanksgiving. 

This  made  Mr.  Case,  with  a  pitiful  face, 

In  the  pulpit  to  fall  a   weeping,  [eyes, 

Though  his  mouth  utter'd  lyes,  truth  fell  from  his 
Which  kept  the  lord-mayor  from  sleeping. 

Now  shut  up  shops,  and  spend  your  last  drops, 
For  the  laws,  not  your  cause,  you  that  loath 
'em, 

t,est  Essex  should  start,  and  play  the  second  part 
Of  the  worshipful  sir  John  Hotham. 


NEWS  FROM  COLCHESTER : 

Or,  A  proper  New  Ballad  of  certain  Carnal  Pas 
sages  betwixt  a  Quaker  and  a  Colt,  at  Horsly, 
near  Colchester,  in  Essex. 

To  the  tune  of  Tom  of  Bedlam. 

A  I.L  in  the  land  of  Essex, 
Near  Colchester  the  zealous, 

On  the  side  of  a  bank, 

Was  play'd  such  a  prank, 
As  would  make  a  stone-horse  jealous. 

Help  Woodcock,  Fox,  and  Naylor, 
For  brother  Green  's  a  stallion : 

Now,  alas,  what  hope 

Of  converting  the  Pope, 
When  a  Quaker  turns  Italian  : 

Even  to  our  whole  profession 
A  scandal  2twill  be  counted, 

When  'tis  talk'd  with  disdain, 

Amongst  the  profiane, 
How  brother  Green  was  mounted. 

And  in  the  good  time  of  Christmas, 
Which  though  our  saints  have  damn'd  all, 

Yet  when  did  they  hear 

That  a  damn'd  cavalier 
E'er  play'd  such  a  Christmas  gambal ! 

Had  thy  flesh,  O  Green,  been  pamper'd 
With  any  cates  unhallow'd, 

Hadst  thou  sweeten'd  thy  gums 

With  pottage  of  plums, 
Or  profane  minc'd  pye  hadrt  swallow'd  : 


But,  alas  !  he  had  been  feasted 

With  a  spiritual  collation, 
By  our  frugal  mayor, 
Who  can  dine  on  a  prayer, 

And  sup  on  an  exhortation. 

'Twas  mere  impulse  of  spirit, 
Though  he  us'd  the  weapon  carnal : 
"Filly  foal, "quoth he, 
"  My  bride  thou  shait  be, 
And  how  this  is  lawful,  learn  all. 

For  if  no  respect  of  persons 
Be  due  'mongstsons  of  Adam, 
In  a  large  extent, 
Thereby  may  be  meant 
That  a  mare 's  as  good  as  a  madam.' 

Then  w-ithout  more  ceremony, 
Not  bonnet  vail'd,  nor  kiss'd  her, 

But  took  her  by  force, 

For  better  for  worse, 
And  us'd  her  like  a  sister. 

Now  when  in  such  a  saddle 
A  saint  will  needs  be  riding, 

Though  we  dare  not  say 

'Tis  a  falling  away, 
May  there  be  not  some  back-sliding  ? 

;  No  surely,"  quoth  James  Naylor, 
;  5Twas  but  an  insurrection 

Of  the  carnal  part, 

For  a  Quaker  in  heart 
Can  never  lose  perfection. 

"  For  (as  our  masters l  teach  us) 
The  intent  being  well  directed, 

Though  the  Devil  trepan 

The  Adamical  man, 
The  saint  stands  uninfected." 

But  alas  I  a  Pagan  jury 
Ne'er  judges  what  's  intended  j 
Then  say  what  we  can, 
Brother  Green's  outward  man 
I  fear  will  be  suspended. 

And  our  adopted  sister 
Will  find  no  better  quarter, 

But  when  him  we  enrol 

For  a  saint,  Filjy  Foal 
Shall  pass  herself  for  a  martyr. 

Rome,  that  spiritual  Sodom, 
No  longer  is  thy  debtor, 

O  Colchester,  now 

Who 's  Sodom  but  thou, 
Even  according  to  the  letter  ? 


Roll'd  up  in  wanton  swine's  flesh, 
The  fiend  might  have  crep  into  thee  j 

Then  fullness  of  gut 
Might  have  caus'd  thee  to  rut, 
And  the  Devil  have  so  rid  through  thee. 


A  SONG. 

MORPHEUS,  the  humble  god,  that  dwells 
In  cottages  and  srooaky  cells, 
Hates  gilded  roofs  and  beds  of  down ; 
And  though  he  fears  no  prince's  frown, 
Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crown. 

s  The  Jesuits. 
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Come,  I  say,  thou  powerful  god, 
And  thy  leaden  charming  rod, 
Dipt  in  the  Lethean  lake, 
O'er  his  wakeful  temples  shake, 
Lest  he  should  sleep,  and  never  wake. 

Nature  (alas  !)  why  art  thou  so 
Obliged  to  thy  greatest  foe  ? 
Sleep  that  is  thy  best  repast, 
Yet  of  death  it  bears  a  taste, 
And  both  are  the  same  thing  at  last. 


ON 
MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER'S  WORKS. 

So  shall  we  joy,  when  all  whom  beasts  and  worms 
Have  turn'd  to  their  own  substances  and  forms : 
Whom  earth  to  earth,  or  fire  hath  chang'd  to 

fire, 

We  shall  behold  more  than  at  first  entire  j 
As  now  we  do,  to  see  all  thine  thy  own 
In  this  my  Muse's  resurrection, 
Whose  scatter'd  parts  from  thy  own  race,  more 

wounds 

Hath  suffer'd,  than  Acteon  from  his  hounds  ; 
Which  first  their  brains,   and  then  their  belly 

fed, 

And  from  their  excrements  new  poets  bred. 
But  now  thy  Muse  enraged,  from  her  urn, 
Lik£  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies,  does  return 
T*  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  stage, 
And  undeceive  the  long-abused  age, 
Which  casts  thy  praise  on  them,  to  whom  thy 

wit 

Gives  not  more  gold  than  they  give  dross  to  it : 
Who,  not  content,  like  felons,  to  purloin, 
Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  the  coin. 
But  whither  am  I  stray 'd  ?  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  disprafte; 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built, 
Nor  need  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 
Then  was  Wit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height, 
When  labouring  and  sinking  with  its  weight, 
From  thence  a  thou  sand  lesser  poets  sprung, 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome; 
When  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  thyself  did  sit, 
And  sway'd  in  the  triumvirate  of  wit — 
Yet  what  from  Jonson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow, 
Or  what  more  easy  Nature  did  bestow 
Ou  Shakespeare's  gentler    Muse,  in    thee  full 

grown 

Their  graces  both  appear,  yet  so  that  none 
Can  say,  here  Nature  ends,  and  Art  begins, 
But  mixt  like  th'  elements,  and  born  like   twins, 
So  interwove,  so  like,  so  much  the  same, 
None,  this  mere  Nature,  that  mere  Art  can  name : 
'Twas  this  the  ancients  meant ;  Nature  and  Skill 
Are  the  two  tops  of  their  Parnassus'  hill. 

TO  SIR  RICHARD  FANSHAW, 

UPON  HIS  TRANSLATION  OF 

PASTOR  FIDO. 

SUCH  is  our  pride,  our  folly,  or  our  fate, 
That  few  but  such  as  cannot  write,  translate. 


But  what  in  them  is  want  of  art  or  voice, 

In  thee  is  either  modesty  or  choice. 

While  this  great  piece,  restor'd  by  thee,  doth 

stand 

Free  from  the  blemish  of  an  artless  hand, 
Secure  of  fame,  thou  justly  dost  esteem 
Less  honour  to  create,  than  to  redeem. 
Nor  ought  a  genins  less  than  his  that  writ, 
Attempt  translation  ;  for  transplanted  wit, 
All  the  defects  of  air  and  soil  doth  share, 
And  colder  brains  like  colder  climates  are  ; 
In  vain  they  toil,  since  nothing  can  beget 
A  vital  spirit  but  a  vital  heat. 
That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brains, 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains  ; 
Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No   flight  for    thoughts,  but  poorly   sticks  at 

words. 

A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too. 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame, 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 
Fording  his  current,  where  thou  find'st  it  low, 
Let'st  in  thine  own  to  make  it  rise  and  flow  j 
Wisely  restoring  whatsoever  grace 
It  lost  by  change  of  times,  or  tongues,  or  place. 
Nor  fetter'd  to  his  numbers  and  his  times, 
Betray'st  his  music  to  unhappy  rhymes. 
Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  compacted  strength 
Stretch'd  and  dissolved  intounsinew'd  length: 
Yet  after  all,  (lest  we  should  think  it  thine) 
Thy  spirit  to  his  circle  dost  confine. 
New  names,  new  dressings,  and  the  modem  cast, 
Some   scenes,   some   persons  alter 'd,  and  out- 
fac'd  [known 

The  world,  it  were  thy  work :    for   we    have 
Some  thank'd  and  prais'd  for  what  was  less  their 

own. 

That  master's  hand  which  to  the  life  can  trace 
The  airs,  the  lines,  and  features  of  the  face, 
May  with  a  free  and  bolder  stroke  express 
A  vary'd  posture  or  a  flattering  dress  ; 
He  could  have  made  those  like,  who  made  the 

rest, 
But  that  he  knew  his  own  design  was  best. 


A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

SIR  JOHJV  POOLEY 

,    AND 

MR.  THOMAS  KILLIGREW. 

POOL.  ,  To  thee  dear  Tom,  myself  addressing, 
Mostqueremoniously  confessing, 
That  I  of  late  have  been  compressing. 

Destitute  of  my  wonted  gravity, 
1  perpetrated  arts  of  pravity, 
In  a  contagious  concavity. 

Making  efforts  with  all  my  puissance, 
For  s-ome  venereal  rejouissance, 
I  got  (as  once  may  say)  a  nuysance. 
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Come  leave  this  fooling,  cousin  Pooley, 
And  in  plain  English  tell  us  truly 
Why  under  th'  eyes  you  look  so  bluely  ? 

'Tis  not  your  hard  words  will  avail  you, 
Your  Latin   and  your  Greek  will   fail 

you, 
Till  you  speak  plainly  what  doth  ail  you. 

When  young,  you  led  a  life  monastic, 

And  wore  a  vest  ecclesiastic ; 

Now  in  your  age  you  grow  fantastic. 

POOL.     Without  more  preface  or  formality, 
A  female  of  malignant  quality 
Set  fire  on  label  of  mortality. 

The  faeces  of  which  ulceration 
Brought  o'er  the  helm  a  distillation, 
Through  th'  instrument  of  propagation. 

KIL.       Then,  cousin,  (as  I  guess  the  matter) 
You  have  been  an  old  fornicator, 
And  now  are  shot  'twixt  wind  and  water. 

Your  style  has  such  an  ill  complexion, 
That  from  your  breath  I  fear  infection, 
That  even  your  mouth  needs  an  injec 
tion. 

You  that  were  once  so  economic. 
Quitting  the  thrifty  style  laconic, 
Turn  prodigal  in  makeronic. 

Yet  be  of  comfort,  I  shall  send-a 
Person  of  knowledge,  who  can  mend-a 
Disaster  in  your  nether  end-a — 

But  you  that  are  a  man  of  learning, 
So  read  in  Virgil,  so  discerning, 
Methinks    towards    fifty     should  take 
warning. 

Once  in  a  pit,  you  did  l  miscarry, 
That  danger  might  have  made  one  wary 
This  pit  is  deeper  than  the  quarry. 

POOL.     Give  me  not  such  disconsolation, 

Having  now  cur'd  my  inflammation, 
To  ulcerate  my  reputation. 

Though  it  may  gain  the  ladies'  favour, 
Yet  it  may  raise  an  evil  savour 
Upon  all  grave  and  staid  behav'our. 

And  I  will  rub  my  mater  pia, 
To  find  a  rhyme  to  gonorrheia, 
And  put  it  in  my  Litania. 


AJ\T  OCCASIONAL  IMITATION 

OF  A  MODERN  AUTHOR  UPON  THE 

GAME  OF  CHESS. 

A  TABLET  stood  of  that  abstersive  tree,       [nest, 
Where  ^ffithiop's  swarthy   bird   did  build  her 

Inlaid  it  was  with  Lybian  ivory. 

Drawn    from    the   jaws     of   Afric's  prudent 
beast. 

1  Hunting  near  Paris,  he    and  his  horse  fell 
into  a  quarry. 


Two  kings  like  Saul,  much  taller  than  the  rest, 

Their  equal  armies  draw  into  the  field  : 
Till  one  take  th'  other  prisoner  they  contest ; 

Courage  and  fortune  must  to  conduct  yield. 
This  game  the  Persian  Magi  did  invent, 

The  force  of  Eastern  wisdom  to  express  j 
From  thence  to  busy  Europeans  sent, 

And  styl'd  by  modern  Lombards  pensive  Chess. 
Yet  some  that  fled  from  Troy  to  Rome  report, 

Penthesilea  Priam  did  oblige  ; 
Her  Amazons,  his  Trojans  taught  this  sport, 

To  pass  the  tedious  hours  of  ten  years'  siege. 
There    she  presents  herself,    whilst  kings  and 
peers 

Look  gravely  on  whilst  fierce  Bellona  fights; 
Yet  maiden  modesty  her  motion  steers, 

Nor  rudely  skips   o'er  bishops'  heads     like 
knights, 


PASSION  OF  DIDO  FOR  MNEAS. 

HAVING  at  large  declar'd  Jove's  embassy, 

Cyllenius  from  JEneas  straight  doth  fly  : 

He  loth  to  disobey  the  god's  command, 

Nor  willing  to  forsake  this  pleasant  land, 

Asham'd  the  kind  Eliza  to  deceive, 

But  more  afraid  to  take  a  solemn  leave  j 

He  many  ways  his  labouring  thoughts  revolvas, 

But  fear  o'ercoming  shame  at  last  resolves 

(Instructed  by  the  god  of  thieves  »)  to  steal 

Himself  away,  and  his  escape  conceal. 

He  calls  his  captains,  bids  them  rig  the  fleet, 

That  at  the  port  they  privately  should  meet  j 

And  some  disembled  colour  to  project, 

That  Dido  should  not  their  design  suspect : 

But  all  in  vain  he  did  his  plot  disguise  j 

No  art&  watchful  lover  can  surprise. 

She  the  first  motion  finds ;    love  though    most 

Yet  always  to  itself  seems  unsecure.  [sure, 

That   wicked    fame   which  their  first  love  pro- 

claim'd, 

Foretells  the  end ;  the  queen  with  rage  inflam'd 
Thus  greets  him:  "  Thou  dissembler,would'st  thou 
Out  of  my  arms  by  stealth  perfidiously  ?         [fly 
Could  not  the  hand  I  plighted,  nor  the  love, 
Nor  thee  the  fate  of  dying  Dido  move  : 
And  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  night, 
Dark  as  thy  black  designs  to  take  thy  flight, 
To  plow  the  raging  seas  to  coasts  unknown, 
The  kingdom  thou    pretend'st  to,  not  thy  own  ! 
Were  Troy  restor'd  thou    should'st  mistrust    a 

wind 

False  as  thy  vows,  and  as  thy  heart  unkind. 
Fly'st  thou  from  me  ?  By  these  dear  drops  of 

brine 

I  thee  adjure,  by  that  right  hand  of  thine, 
By  our  espousals,  by  ourmarr'^ge-bed, 
If  all  my  kindness  aught  have  merited  } 
If  ever  I  stood  fair  in  thy  esteem, 
From  ruin  me  and  my  lost  house  redeem. 
Cannot  my  prayers  a.  free  acceptance  find, 
Nor  my  tears  soften  an  obdurate  mind  ? 
My  fame  of  chastity,  by  which  the  skies 
I  reach' d  before,  by  thte  extinguish 'd  dies, 

T  Mercury. 
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Into  my  borders  now  larbus  falls, 
And  my  revengeful  brother  scales  my  walls  ; 
The  wild  Numidians  will  advantage  take, 
For  thee  both  Tyre  and  Carthage  me  forsake. 
Hadst  thou  before  thy  flight  but  left  with  me 
A  young  ./Eneas,  who,  resembling  thee, 
Might  in  my  sight  have  sported,  I  had  then 
Not  wholly  lost,  nor  quite  deserted  been  ; 
By  thee,  no  more  my  husband,  but  my  guest, 
Betray'dto    mischiefs,    of  which    death's    the 

least." 

With  fixed  looks  he  stands,  and  in  his  breast 
By  Jove's    command,  his  struggling  care  sup- 

prest. 

"  Great  queen,  your  favours  and  desert  so  great, 
Though  numberless,  I  never  shall  forget ; 
No  time,  until  myself  I  have  forgot, 
Out  of  my  heart  Eliza's  name  shall  blot  : 
But  my  unwilling  flight  the  gods  inforce, 
And  that  must  justify  our  sad  divorce. 
Since  I  must  you  forsake,  would  Fate  permit, 
To  my  desires  1  might  my  fortune  fit ; 
Troy  to  her  ancient  splendour  I  would  raise, 
And  where  I  first  began,  would  end  my  days. 
But  since  the  Lycian  lots,  and  Delphic  god 
Have  destin'd  Italy  for  our  abode  ; 
Since   you  proud    Carthage    (fled  from  Tyre 

enjoy, 
Why   should    not    Latium     us    receive     from 

Troy? 

As  for  my  son,  my  father's  angry  ghost 
Tells  me  his  hopes  by  my  delays  are  crost, 
And  mighty  Jove's  ambassador  appear'd 
With   the  same     message,  whom    I  saw   am 

heard ; 

We  both  are  griev'd  when  you  or  I  complain 
But  much  the  more   when   all  complaints  ar 

vain: 

I  call  to  witness  all  the  gods,  and  thy 

Beloved  head,  the  coast  of  Italy 

Against  my  will  I  seek."  [eyes 

Whilst  thus  he  speaks,  she  rolls  her  sparklin 

Surveys  him  round,  and  thus  incens'd  replies  ; 

*«  Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  stock 

From  Dardanus,  but  in  some  horrid  rock, 

Perfidious  wretch,  rough  Caucasus  thee  bred, 

And  with  their  milk  Hyrcanian  tigers  fed. 

Dissimulation  I  shall  now  forget, 

And  my  reserves  of  rage  in  order  set, 

Could  all  my  prayers  and  soft  entreaties  force 

Sighs  from  his  breast,  or  from  his  look  remorse 

Where  shall  I  first  complain  ?  can  mighty  Jove 

Or  Juno  such  impieties  approve  ? 

The  just  Astraea  sure  is  fled  to  Hell  j 

Nor  more  in  Earth,  nor  Heaven  itself  will  dwel 

Oh  Faith  !  him  on  my  coasts  by  tempest  cast, 

Receiving  madly,  on  my  throne  I  plac'd  ; 

His  men  from  famine,  and  his  fleet  from  fire 

I  rescued :  Now  the  Lycian  lots  conspire 

With   Phosbus ;  now  Jove's  envoy    though    t 

air 

Brings  dismal  tidings  ;  as  if  such  low  care 
Could  reach  their  thoughts,  or  their  repose  d 

turb  ! 

Thou  art  a  false  impostor,  and  a  fourbe ; 
.Go,  go,  pursue  thy  kingdom  through  the  main, 
J  hope,  if  Heaven  herjustice  still  retain, 
Thou  shalt  be  wreck'd,  or  cast  upon  some  rock, 
Where  thou  .the  name  of  Dido  sha'lt  invoke,: 


follow  thee  in  funeral  flames,  when  dead 
y  ghost  shall  thee  attend  at  board  and  bed, 
d   when  the  gods  on  thee    their  vengeance 

show, 

lat  welcome  news  shall  comfort  me  below." 
'his  saying,  from  his  hated  sight  she  fled, 

nducted  by  her  damsels  to  her  bed  ; 
et  restless  she  arose,  and,  looking  out, 
ieholds  the  fleet  and  hears  the  seamen  shout, 
rhen  great  ./Enea.s  pass'd  before  the  guard, 
'o  make  a  view  how  all  things  were  prepaid, 
h,  cruel  Love,   to  what  dost  thou  inforce 
>oor  mortal  breasts  !   A  gain  she  hath  recourse 
o  tears  and  prayers,  again  she  feels  the  smart 
Pa  fresh  wound  from  his  tyrannic  dart, 
"hat  she  no  ways  nor  m^ans  may  leave  untry'd, 

ins  to  her  sister  she  he'rself  apply'd  ; 

Dear  sister,  my  resentment  had  no   been 
o  moving,  if  this  fate  I  had  foreseen  ; 
"herefore  to  me  this  last  kind  office  do, 

u  hast  some  interest  in  our  scornful  foe, 
He  trusts  to  thee  the  counsels  of  his  mind, 
'hou  his  soft  hours,  and  free  access  canst  find  j 
"ell  him  I  sent  not  to  the  Ilian  coast 
~\ly  fleet  to  aid  the  Greeks  ;  his  father's  ghost 

never  did  disturb  ;  ask  him  to  lend 
'o  this,  the  last  request  that  I  shall  send, 
A  gentle  ear  ;  I  wish  that  he  may  find 
A.  happy  passage,  and  a  prosperous  wind, 
'he  contract  I  don't  plead,  which  he  betray'd, 
^or  that  his  promis'd  conquest  be  delay  d ; 
\M  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 
111  1  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve  ; 
Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 
^ill  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'dmy  fire, 
f  thy  address  can  but  obtain  one  day 
Or  two,  my  death  that  service  shall  repay.'* 
i'hus  she  entreats  ;  such  messages  with  tears 
Condoling  Anne  to  him,  and  from  him,  bears, 
3uc  him  no  prayers,  nor  arguments'can  move ; 
The  Fates  resist,  his  ears  are  stopt  by  Jove. 
As  when   fierce  northern  blasts  from  th'  *A  Ij-s 

descend, 

From  his  firm  roots  with  struggling  gu^N  to 
An  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  rattling  sound  [tend 
Grows  loud,  with  leaves  and  scatter'd  arms  me 
Is  over-laid  ;  yet  he  stands  fixt,  as  high  [ground 
As  his  proud  head  is  rais'd  towards  the  sky, 
So  low  towards  Hell  his  roots  descend.  With 


prayers 

And  tears  the  hero  thus  assail'd,  great  cares 
He  smothers  in  his  breast,  yet  keeps  his  post, 
ATI  their  addresses  and  their  labour  lost. 
Then  she  deceives  her  sis'er  with  a  smile : 
"  Anne,  in  the  inner  court  erect  a  pile ; 
Thei-eonhis  arms  and  once-lov'd  portrait  lay, 
Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey  ; 
All  cursed  monuments  of  him  with  fire 
We  must  abolish  (so  the  gods  require.")  ] 
She  gives  her  credit  for  no  worse  effect 
Than  from  Sichaeus'  death  she  did  suspect, 
And  her  commands  obeys. 

Aurora  r^*  /  had  left  Tithonus'  bed, 
And  o'er  the  world  her  blushing  rays  did  spread; 
The  queen  beheld,  as  soon  as  day  appear'd, 
The  navy  under  sail,  the  haven  clear'd  ; 
Thrice    with  her   hand   her  naked   breast  she 

knocks, 
And  from  her  forehead  tears  her  golden  locks. 
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"  O  Jove,"  she  cry'd,  "  and  shall  he  thus  delu 
Me  and  my  realm  !  why  is  he  not  pursued  ? 
Arm,arm,"  she  cry'd,"  and  let  ourTyriansboarc 
With  ours  his  fleet,  and  carry  lire  and  sword ; 
Leave  nothing  unattempted  to  destroy 
Thatperjur'd  race,  then  let  us  die  with  joy. 
What  if  th'  event  of  war  uncertain  were  ? 
Nor  death,  nor  danger,  can  the  desperate  fear. 
But,  oh,  too  late  !  this  thing  I  should  have  don 
When  first  I  plac'd  the  traitor  on  my  throne, 
Behold  the  faith  of  him  who  sav'd  from  fire 
His  honour'd  household  gods,  his  aged  sire 
His  pious  shoulders  from  Troy's  flames  did  bear 
Why  did  I  not  his  carcase  piece-meal  tear, 
And  cast  it  in  the  sea  ?  why  not  destroy 
All  his  companions,  and  beloved  boy 
Ascanius ;  and  his  tender  limbs  have  drest, 
And  made  the  father  on  the  son  to  feast  ? 
Thou  Sun,  whose  lustre  all  things  here  below 
Surveys  ;  and  Juno,  c«iscious  of  my  woe  $ 
Revengeful  Furies,  and  queen  Hecate, 
Receive  and  grant  my  prayer  ?  if  he  the  sea 
Must  needs  escape,  and  reach  th'  Ausonian  land 
If  Jove  decree  it,  Jove's  decree  must  stand ; 
When  landed,  may  he  be  with  arms  opprest 
By  his  rebelling  people,  be  distrest 
By  exile  from  his  country,  be  divorc'd 
From  young  Ascanius'  sight,  and  be  enforc'd 
To  implore  foreign  aids,  and  lose  his  friends 
By  violent  and  undeserved  ends  ! 
When  to  conditions  of  unequal  peace 
H3  shall  submit,  then  may  he  not  possess 
Kingdom  nor  life,  and  find  his  funeral 
I*  th'  sands,  when  he  before  his  day  shall  fall ! 
And  ye,  oh  Tyrians,  with  immortal  hate 
Pursue  this  race,  this  service  dedicate 
To  my  deplored  ashes,  let  there  be 
'Twixt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity. 
May  from  my  bones  a  new  Achilles  rise, 
That  shall  infest  the  Trojan  colonies 
With  fire,  and  sword,  and  famine,  when  at  lengtl 
Time  to  our  great  attempts  contributes  strength  , 
Our  seas,  our  shores,  our  armies  theirs  oppose, 
And  may  our  children  be  for  ever  foes  !" 
A  ghastly  paleness  death's  approach  portends, 
Then  trembling  she  the  fatal  pile  ascends  ; 
Viewing  the  Trojan  reliques,  she  unsheath'd 
JEneas'  sword,  not  for  that  use  bequeathed  j 
Then  on  the  guilty  bed  she  gently  lays 
Herself,  and  softly  thus  lamenting  prays : 
*'  Dear  reliques,  whilst  that  Gods  and  Fates  give 

leave, 

Free  me  from  care,  and  my  glad  soul  receive. 
That  date  which  Fortune  gave,  I  now  must  end; 
And  to  the  shades  a  noble  ghost  descend. 
Sichaeus'  blood,  by  his  false  brother  spilt, 
I  have  reveng'd,  and  a  proud  cicy  built. 
Happy,  alns  ;  too  happy  I  had  liv'd, 
Had  not  the  Trojan  on  my  coast  arriv'd. 
But  shall  I  die  without  revenge  ?  yet*  die 
Thus,  thus  with  joy  to  thy  Sichaeus  fly. 
My  conscious  foe  my  funeral  fire  shall  view 
From  sea,  and  may  that  omen    him  pursue  !" 
Her  fainting  hand   let  fall  the  swor'd  besmear'd 
With  blood,  and   then  the  mortal  wound  ap- 

pear'd; 
Through  all  the  court  the  fright  and  clamours 


Which  the  whole  city  fills  with  fears  and  cries 


As  loud  as  if  her  Carthage,  or  old  Tyre 

The  foe  had  entered,  and  had  set  on  fire. 

Amazed  Anne  with  speed  ascends  the  stairs 

And  in  her  arms  her  dying  sister  rears  : 

"  Did  you  for  this,  yourself  and  me  beguile  ? 

For  such  an  end  did  I  erect  this  pile  ? 

Did  you  so  much  despiseme,in  this  fate 

Myself  with  you  not  to  associate  ? 

Yourself  and  me,  alas  !  this  fatal  wound 

The  senate,  and  the  people,  doth  confound. 

I'll  wash  her  wound  with    tears,     and  at  her 

death 
My    lips   from    hers    shall    draw   her  parting 

breath." 
Then  with  her  vest  the  wound  she  wipes   and 

dries ; 
Thrice   with    her  arm"  the  queen  attempts  to 

rise, 

But  her  strength  failing,  falls  into  a  swound, 
Life's  last  efforts  yet  striving  with  her  wound  5 
Thrice  on  her  bed  she  turns,  with  wandering 

sight 

Seeking,  she  groans  when  she  beholds  the  light. 
Then  Juno  pitying  her  disastrous  fate, 
Sends  Irjs  down,  her  pangs  to  mitigate. 
(Since,  if  we  fall  before  th'  appointed  day, 
Nature  and  Death  continue  long  their  fray.) 
Iris  descends  ;  "  This  fatal  lock  (says  she) 
To  Pluto  I  bequeath,  and  set  thee  free  ;" 
Then  clips  her  hair :   cold  numbness  straight  be 
reaves 

Her  corpse  of  sense,   and  th'  air  her   soul  re 
ceives. 


OF  PRUDENCE. 


Going  this   last  summer  to   visit  the  Wells,  I 
took  an  occasion  (by  the   way)   to  wait  upon 
an  ancient  and  honourable  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  found  diverting  his  (then  solitary)  re 
tirement  with  the  Latin  original  of  this  trans 
lation,  which  (being  out  of  print)  I  had  never 
seen  before  :    when  I    looked  upon  it,    I  savy 
that  it  had  formerly  passed  through  two  learn 
ed  hands  not  without  approbation ;  which  were 
Ben  Johnson   and  Sir   Kenelm   Digby;    but 
I  found  it  (where  I  shall  never  find  myself) 
in  the  service  of  a  better  master,  the,  earl  of 
Bristul,  of  whom  1  shall  say  no  more;  for  I 
love  not  to  improve  the  honour  of  the  living  by 
impairing  that  of  the  dead  ;    and   my  own 
profession  hath  taught  me  not  to  erect  new 
superstructures  upon  an  old  ruin.     He  was 
pleased  to  recommend  it  to  me  for  my  com 
panion  at  the  Wells,  where  I  liked  the  enter 
tainment  it  gave  me  so  well,  that  I  undertook 
to  redeem  it  from  an  obsolete  English  disguise, 
wherein  an  old  monk  had  clothed  it,  and  to 
make  as  becoming  a  new  vest  for  it  as  I  could, 
'he  author  was  a  person  of  quality  in  Italy,  his 
name  Mancini,   which  family  matched  since 
with  the  sister  of  cardinal  Mazarine ;   he  was 
contemporary  to  Petrarch  and  Mantuan,  and 
not  long  before  Torquato  Tasso  ;  which  shows 
that  the  age  they  lived  in  was  not  so  unlearn 
ed  as  that  whie"h  preceded,  or  that  which  fol 
lowed, 
ic  author  wfote  upon  the  four  cardinal  rir- 


OF  PRUDENCE. 


tues ;  but  I  have  translated  ody  the  two  first 
not  to  turn  the  kindness  I  intended  to  him  int( 
an  injury;  for  the  two  last  are  little  more 
than  repetitions  and  recitals  of  the  first ;  an 
(to  make  a  just  excuse  for  him)  they  couk 
not  well  be  otherwise,  since  the  two  last  vir 
tues  are  but  descendants  from  the  first ;  Pru 
dence  being  the  true  mother  of  Temperance 
and  true  Fortitude  the  child  of  Justice. 


WISDOM'S  first  progress  is  to  take  a  view 
What's  decent  or  indecent,  false  or  true. 
He's  truly  prudent,  who  can  separate    ' 
Honest  from  vile,  and  still  adhere  to  that; 
Their  difference  to  measure,  and  to  reach, 
Reason  well  rectify 'd  must  Nature  teach. 
And  these  high  scrutinies  are  subjects  fit 
For  man's  all-searching  and  inquiring  wit ; 
That  search  of  knowledge  did  from  Adam  flow ; 
Who  wants  it,  yet  abhors  his  wants  to  show. 
Wis'dom  of  what  herself  approves,  makes  choice, 
Nor  is  led  captive  by  the  common  voice. 
Clear-sighted  Reason,  Wisdom's  judgment  leads, 
And  Sense,  her  vassal,  in   her  footsteps  treads. 
That  thou    to  Truth    the  perfect  way  may'st 

know, 

To  thee  all  her  specific  forms  I'll  show ; 
He  that  the  way  to  honesty  will  learn, 
First  what's  to  be  avoided  must  discern. 
Thyself  from  flattering  self-conceit  defend, 
Nor  what  thou  dost  not  know,  lo  know  pretend. 
Some  secrets  deep  in  abstruse  darkness  lie  ; 
To  search  them  thou  wilt  need  a  piercing  eye. 
Nor  rashly  therefore  to  such  things  assent, 
Which  undeceiv'd,  thou  after  may'st  repent ; 
Study  and  time  in  these  must  thee  instruct, 
And  others  old  experience  may  conduct. 
Wisdom  herself  her  eardolh  often  lend 
To  counsel  offer'd  by  a  faithful  friend. 
In  equal  scales  two  doubtful  matters  lay, 
Thou  may'st  choose  safely  that  which  most  doth 

weigh  ; 

Tisnot  secure  this  place  or  that  to  guard, 
If  any  other  entrance  stand  unbarr'd; 
He  that  escapes  the  serpent's  teeth  may  fail, 
If  he  himself  secures  not  from  his  tail. 
Who  saith,  Who  could  such  ill  events    expect? 
With  shame  on  his  own  counsels  doth  reflect. 
Most  in  the  world  doth  self-conceit  deceive, 
Who  just  and  good,  whate'er  they  act  believe  j 
To  their  wills  wedded,  to  their  errours  slave*, 
No  man  (like  them)  they  think  himself  behaves. 
This  stiff-neck'd  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend, 
Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  Reason's  lure  descend. 
Fathers    sometimes  their   children's    faults  re 
gard 

With  pleasure,  and  their  crimes  with  gift  re 
ward. 

Ill  painters,  when  they  draw,  and  poets  write, 
Virgil  and  Titian  (self-admiring)  slight ; 
Then  all  they  do,  like  gold  and  pearl  appears, 
And  other  actions  are  but  dirt  to  theirs. 
They  that  so  highly  think  themselves  above 
All  other  men,  themselves  can  only  love  ; 
Reason  and  virtue,  all  that  man  can  boast 
O'er  other  creatures,  in  those  brutes  are  lost. 
Observe  (if  thee  this  fatal  error  touch, 
Thou  to  thyself  contributing  too  much) 


Those  who  are  generous,  humble,  just,  and  wise, 
Who  not  their  gold,  nor  themselves  idolize  ; 
To  form  thyself  by  their  example  learn 
(For  many  eyes  can  more  than  one  discern); 
But  yet  beware  of  counsels  when  too  full, 
Number    makes    long  disputes   and   graveness 

dull; 
Though   their    advice  be   good,   their  cotwset 

wise, 

Yet  length  still  loses  opportunities  : 
Debate  destroys  dispatch  ;  as  fruits  we  see 
Rot,  when  they  hang  too  long  upon  the  tree  j 
In  vain  that  husbandman  his  seed  doth  sow, 
If  he  his  crop  not  in  due  season  mow. 
A  general  sets  his  army  in  array 
In  vain,  unless  he  fight,  and  win  the  day. 
'Tis  virtuous  action  tfeat  mvist  praise  bring  forth), 
Without  which  slow  advice  is  little  worth. 
Yet  they  who  give  good  counsel,  praise  deserve, 
Though  in  the  active  part  they  cannot  serve: 
In  action,  learned  counsellors  their  age, 
Profession,  or  disease,  forbids  t'  engage. 
Nor  to  philosophers  is  praise  deny'd, 
Whose  wise  instructions  after-ages  guide  ; 
Yet  vainly  most  their  age  in  study  spend  ; 
No  end  of  writing  books,  and  to  no  end  : 
Beating    their   brains    for  strange  and  hidden 

things, 

Whose  knowledge,  nor  delight  nor  profit  brings : 
Themselves  with  doubt  both  day  and  night  per 
plex, 

Nor  gentle  reader  please,  or  teach,  but  vex. 
Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  ends  conduce. 
For  wisdom,  piety,  (lelight,  or  use. 
What  need  we  gaze  upon  the  spangled  sky  ? 
Or  into  matter's  hidden  causes  pry, 
To  describe  every  city,  stream,  or  hill 
'  th'  world,  our  fancy  with  vain  arts  to  fill  ? 
What  is  't  to  hear  a  sophister,  that  pleads, 
Who  by  the  ears  the  deceiv'd  audience  leads  ? 
If  we  were  wise,  these  things  we  should  not  mind, 
But  more  delight  in  easy  matters  find. 
Learn  to  live  well,  that  thou  may'st  die  so  too ; 
To  lire  and  die  is  all  we  have  to  do  : 
The  way  (if  no  digression's  made)  is  even, 
And  free  access,  if  we  but  ask,  is  given. 
Then  seek  to  know  those  things  which  make  tjs 

blest, 
And  having  found   them,    lock    them   in    thy 

breast ; 

Inquiring  then  the  way,  go  on,  nor  slack, 
But  mend  thy  pace,  nor  think  of  going  back. 
Some  their  whole  age  in  these  inquiries  waste, 
And  die  like  fools  before  one  step  they've  past. 
'Tis  strange  to  know  the  way,  and  not  t'  advance, 
That  knowledge  is  far  worse  than  ignorance. 
The  learned  teach,  but  what  theyleach,  not  do, 
And  standing  still  themselves,  make  others  go. 
In  vain  on  study  time  away  we  throw, 
When  we  forbear  to  act  the  things  we  know. 
The  soldier  that  philosopher  well  blam'd, 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaimed  ; 
"  Tell"  (said  the  soldier)  "  venerable  sir, 
Why  all  these  words,  this  clamour,  and  this  stir? 
Why  do  disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day  ? 
Whilst  one  says  oniy  yea,  and  t'other  nay." 

Oh,' 'said  the  doctor,  "  we  for  wisdom  toil'd. 
For  which  non2  toils  too  »uch"  :  the  soldier 
smil'd 
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"  You're  grey  atid  old,  and  to  some  pious  use 
This  mass  of  treasure  you  should  now  reduce : 
But  you  your  store  have  hoarded  in  some  bank, 
For  which  the  infernal  spirits  shall  you  thank." 
Let  what  thou  learnest  be  by  practice  shown, 
JTis  said  that  Wisdom's  children  make  her  known. 
What 's  good  doth  open  to  th'  inquirer  stand, 
And  itself  offers  to  th'  accepting  hand  ; 
All  things  by  order  and  true  measures  done, 
Wisdom  will  end,  as  well  as  she  begun. 
Let  early  care  thy  main  concerns  secure, 
Things  of  less  moment  may  delays  endure  : 
Men  do  not  for  their  servants  first  prepare, 
And  of  their  wives  and  children  quit  the  care ; 
Yet  when  we  're  sick,  the  doctor's  fetcht  in  haste, 
Leaving  our  great  concernment  to  the  last. 
When  we  are  well,  our  hearts  are  only  set 
(Which  way  we  care  not)  to  be  rich   or  great  : 
What  shall  become  of  all  that  we  have  got  ? 
We  only  know  that  us  it  follows  not ; 
And  what  a  trifle  is  a  moment's  breath, 
Laid  in  the  scale  with  everlasting  death  ! 
What 's  time,  when  on  eternity  we  think  ? 
A  thousand  ages  in  that  sea  must  sink  ; 
Time's  nothing  but  a  word,  a  million 
Is  full  as  far  from  infinite  as  one. 
To  Whom  thou  much  dost  owe,  thou  much  must 

pay, 

Think  on  the  debt  against  th'  accompting-day ; 
God,  who  to  thee  reason  and  knowledge  lent, 
Will  ask  how  the^e  two  talents  have  been  spent. 
Let  not  low  pleasures  thy  high  reason  blind, 
He 's  mad,  that  seeks  what  no   man  e'er   could 

find. 

Why  should  we  fondly  please  our  sense,  wherein 
Beasts  us  exceed,  nor  feel  the  stings  of  sin  ? 
What  thoughts  man's  reason  better  can  become, 
Than  th'  expectation  of  his  welcome  home  ? 
Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease, 
And  that  too  (if  the  lessor  please)  must  cease. 
Death  cancels  Nature's  bonds,  but  for  our  deeds 
(That  debt  first  paid)  a  strict  account  succeeds  ; 
If  herem*t  clear'd,  no  suretyship  can  bail 
Condemned    debtors  from  th'  eternal  jail. 
Christ's  blood's  our  balsam  ;   if   that  cure  us 

here, 

Him,  when  our  judge,  we  shall  not  find  severe ; 
His  joke  is  easy  when  by  us  embrac'd, 
But  loads  and  galls,  if  on  our  necks  'tis  cast. 
Be  just  in  all  thy  actions  ;  and  ifjoin'd 
With  those  that  are  not,  never  change  thy  mind  : 
If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still, 
But  wind  ab;>ut,  till  you  have  topp'd  the  hill  ; 
To  the  same  end  men  several  paths  may  tread, 
As  many  doors  i»to  one  temple  lead  ; 
And  the  same  hand  into  a  fist  may  close, 
Which  instantly  a  palm  expanded  shows : 
Justice  and  faith  never  forsake  the  wise, 
Yet  may  occasion  put  him  in   disguise  ; 
Not  turning  like  the  wind,  but  if  the  state 
Of  things  must  change,  he  is  not  obstinate  ; 
Things  past,  and  future,  \viththeprescnt\veighs. 
Nor  credulous  of  what  vain  rumour  says. 
Few  things  by  wisdom  are  at  first  believ'd  : 
An  easy  ear  deceives,  and  is  deceiv'd  : 
For  many  truths  have  often  past  for  lies, 
And  lies  as  often  put  on  truth's  disguise  : 
As  flattery  too  oft  like  friendship  shows, 
So  them  \\lio  si'C-ak  plain  truth  \\e  think  our  foes 


No  quick  reply  to  dubious  questions  make, 
Suspense  and  caation  still  prevent  mistake. 

hen  any  great  design  thou  dost  intend, 
Think  on  the  means,  the  manner,  and  the  end  : 
All  great  concernments  must  delays  endure ; 
Rashness  and  haste  make  all  things  unsecure  ; 
4nd  if  uncertain  thy  pretensions  be, 
stay  till  fit  time  wear  out  uncertainty ; 
3ut  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend, 
re  they  begin  let  thy  pretensions  end. 
Let  thy  discourse  be  such,  that  thou  may'st  give 
Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  receive  : 
[nstruct  the  ignorant ;  to  those  that  live 
Under  thy  care,  good  rules  and  patterns  give  j 
STor  is 't  the  least  of  virtues,  to  relieve 
Those  whom  afflictions  or  oppressions  grieve. 
Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  love  : 
But  less  condemn  whom  thou  dost  not  approve ; 
Thy  friend,  like  flattery,  too  mnch   praise  doth 

wrong, 

And  too  sharp  censure  shows  an  evil  tongue : 
But  let  inviolate  truth  be  always  dear 
To  thee;  e'en  before  friendship,  truth   prefer. 
Than  what  thou  mean' st  to  give,  still  promise  less  ; 
Hold  fast  thy  power  thy  promise  to  increase. 
Look  forward  what 's  to  come,  and  back  what 's 

rst, 
__„  will  be    with    praise    and    prudence 

grae'd  : 

What  loss  or  gain  may  follow  thou  may'st  guess, 
Thou  then  wilt  be  secure  of  the  success  j 
Yet  be  not  always  on  affairs  intent, 
But  let  thy  thoughts  be  easy  and  unbent : 
When  our  minds'  eyes  are  disengag'd  and  free, 
They  clearer,  farther,  and  distinctly  see  ; 
They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie, 
Make  roughness  smooth,  and  hardness  mollify  ; 
And  though  cur  hands  from  labour  are  releas'd, 
Yet  our  minds  find  (ev'n  when  we  sleep)  no  rest. 
Search  not  to  find  how  other  men  offend, 
But  by  that  glass  thy  own  offences  mend  j 
Still  seek  to  learn,  yet  care  not  much  from  whom, 
(So  it  be  learning)  or  from  whence  it  come. 
Of  thy  own  actions  others'  judgments  learn  ; 
Often  by  small,  great  matters  we  discern. 
Youth,  what  man's  age  is  like  to  be,  doth  show; 
We  may  our  ends  by  our  beginnings  know* 
Let  none  direct  thee  what  to  do  or  say, 
Till  thee  thy  judgment  of  the  matter  sway. 
Let  not  the  pleasing  many  thee  delight,      [right. 
First  judge,  if  those  whom  thou  dost  please,  iudge 
Search  not  to  find  what  lies  too  deeply  hid, 
Nor  to  know  things,  whose  knowledge   is  for 
bid  ; 
Nor  climb  on  pyramids,  which  thy  head  turn 

round 

Standing,  and  whence  no  safe  descent  is  found  : 
In  vain  his  nerves  and  faculties  he  strains 
To  rise,  whose  raising  unsecure  remains  : 
They  whom  desert  and  favour  forwards  thrust. 
Are  wise,  when  they  their  measures  can  adjust. 
When  well  at  ease,  and  happy,  live  content, 
And  then  consider  why  that  life  was  lent. 
When  wealthy,  show  thy  wisdom  not  to  be 
To  wealth  a  servant,  but  make  wealth  serve  thee. 
Though  all  alone,  yet  nothing  think  or  do, 
Which  nor  a  witness  nor  a  judge  might  know. 
The  highest  hill  is  the  most  slippery  place, 
And  Fortune  mocks  us  with  a  smiling  face  £ 
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And  her  unsteady  hand  hath  often  plac'd 

Men  in  high  power,  but  seldom  holds  them  fast  ; 

Against  her  then  her  forces  Prudence  joins, 

And  to  the  golden  mean  herself  confines. 

More  in  prosperity  is  reason  tost, 

Than  ships  in  storms,  their  helms   and  anchors 

lost : 

Before  fair  gales  not  all  our  sails  we  bear, 
But  with  side  winds  into  safe  harbours  steer  : 
More  ships  in  calms  on  a  deceitful  coast, 
Or  unseen  rocks,  than  in  high  storms  are  lost. 
Who  casts  out  threats  and  frowns,  no  man  de- 
Time  for  resistance  and  defence  he  gives ;  [ceives, 
But  flattery  still  in  sugar'd  words  betrays, 
And  poison  in  high-tasted  meats  conveys  ; 
So  Fortune's  smiles  unguarded  man  surprise, 
But  when  she  frowns,  he  arms,  and  her  defies. 


OF  JUSTICE. 

?TlSthe  first  sanction  Nature  gave  to  man, 

Each  other  to  assist  in  what  they  can  ; 

Just  or  unjust,  this  law  for  ever  stands, 

All  things  are  good  by  law  which  she  commands  ; 

The  first  step,  man  towards  Christ  must  justly 

live, 

Who  t'  us  himself,  and  all  we  have,  did  give  ; 
In  vain  doth  man  the  name  of  just  expect, 
If  his  devotions  he  to  God  neglect; 
So  must  we  reverence  God,  as  first  to  know 
Justice  from  him,  not  from  ourselves,  doth  flow  ; 
God  thosfe  accepts,  who  to  mankind  are  friends, 
Whose  justice  far  as  their  own  power  extends  , 
In  that  they  imitate  the  Power  divine; 
The  Sun  alike  on  good  and  bad  doth  shine 
And  he  that  doth  no  good,  although  no  ill, 
Does  not  the  office  of  the  just  fulfil. 
Virtue  doth  man  to  virtuous  actions  steer, 
'Tis  not  enough  that  he  should  vice  forbear ; 
We  live  not  only  for  ourselves  to  care, 
Whilst  they  that  want  it  are  deny'd  their  share. 
Wise'Plato  said,  the  world  with  men  was  stor'd, 
That  succour  each  to  other  might  afford  ; 
Nor  are  those  succours  to  one  sort  confin'd, 
But  several  parts  to  several  men  consign'd. 
He  that  of  his  own  stores  no  part  can  give, 
May  with  his  counsel  or  his  hand  relieve. 
If  fortune  make  thee  powerful,  give  defence 
'Gainst  fraud,  and  force,  to  naked  innocence  : 
And  when  our  justice  doth  her  tributes  pay, 
Method  and  order  must  direct  the  way : 
First  to  our  God  we  must  with  reverence  bow  ; 
The  second  honour  to  our  prince  we  owe ; 
Next  to  wives,  parents,  children,  fit  respect, 
And  to  our  friends  and  kindred,  we  direct : 
The  we  must  those  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate  : 
'Mongst  those  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend, 
Our  justice  more  compassion  should  extend  ; 
To  such,  who  thee  in  some  distress  did  aid, 
Thy  debt  of  thanks  with  interest  should  be  paid: 
AS  Hesiod  sjngs,  spread  waters  o'er  thy  field, 
And  a  most  just  and  glad  increase  'twill  yield. 
But  yet  take  heed,  lest  doing  good  to  one, 
Mischief  and  wrong  be  to  another  done  ; 
Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join, 
That  thou  may 'st  nothing  give,  that  i^  not  thine  j 


That  liberality  's  but  cast  away, 
Which  make  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay  : 
And  no  access  to  wealth  let  rapine  bring  j 
Do  nothing  that 's  unjust,  to  be  a  king. 
Justice  must  be  from  violence  exempt, 
But  fraud 's  her  only  object  of  contempt. 
Fraud  in  the  fox,  force  in  the  lion  dwells  ; 
But  justice  both  from  human  hearts  expels ; 
But  he 's  the  greatest  monster  (without  doubt) 
Who  is  a  wolf  within,  a  sheep  without.  ' 

Nor  only  ill  injurious  actions  are. 
But  evil  words  and  slanders  bear  their  share. 
Truth  justice  loves,  and  truth  injustice  fears, 
Truth  above  all  things  a  just  man  reveres  : 
Though  not  by  oaths  we  God  to  witness  call, 
He  sees  and  hears,  and  still  remembers  all; 
And  yet  our  attestations  we  may  wrest, 
Sometimes  to  make  the  truth  more  manifest ; 
If  by  a  lye  a  man  preserve  his  faith, 
He  pardon,  leave,  and  absolution  hath  ; 
Or  if  I  break  my  promise,  which  to  thee 
Would  bring  no  good,  but  prejudice  to  me. 
All  things  committed  to  thy  trust  conceal, 
Nor  what 's  forbid  by  any  means  reveal. 
Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words, 
That  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords : 
Unless  thou  find  occasion,  hold  thy   tongue  j 
Thyself  or  others,  careless  talk  may  wrong. 
When  thou  art  called  into  public  power, 
And  when  a  crwvd  of  suitors  throng   thy  door, 
Be  sure  no  great  offenders  'scape  their  dooms  ; 
Small  praise  from  len'ty  and  remissness  comes  : 
rimes  pardon'd,  others  to  those  crimes  invite, 
Whilst  lookers-on  severe  examples  fright : 
When  by  a  pardon'd  murderer  blood  is  spilt, 
The  judge  that  pardon'd  hath  the  greatest  guilt  r 
Who  accuse  rigour,  make  a  gross  mistake, 
One  criminal  pardon'd  may  an  hundred  make  : 
When  justice  on  offenders  is  not  done, 
Law,  government,  and  commerce,  are  o'erthrown  ; 
As  besieged  traitors  with  the  foe  conspire, 
T'  unlock  the  gates,  and  set  the  town  on  fire. 
Yet  lest  the  punishment  th'  offence  exceed, 
Justice  with  weight  and  measure  must  proceed : 
Yet  when  pronouncing  sentence  seem  not  glad, 
Such  spectacles,  though  they  are  just,  are  sad  ; 
Though  what  thou  dost,  thou  ought' st  not  to  re 
pent, 

Yet  human  bowels  cannot  but  relent : 
Rather  than  all  must  suffer,  some  must  die  ; 
Yet  Nature  must  condole  their  misery. 
And  yet,  if  many  equal  guilt  involve, 
Thou  may'st  nut  these  condemn,  and  those  absolve. 
Justice,  when  equal  scales  she  holds,  is  blind, 
Nor  cruelty,  nor  mercy,  change  her  mind  ; 
When  some  escape  for  that  which  others  die, 
Mercy  to  those,  to  these  is  cruelty. 
A  fine  and  slender  net  the  spider  weaves, 
Which  little  and  light  animals  receives  ; 
And  if  she  catch  a  common  bee  or  fly, 
They  with  a  piteous  groan  and  murmur  die  j 
But  if  a  wasp  or  hornet  she  entrap, 
They  tear  her  cords  like  Sampson,  and  escape  t 
So  like  a  fly  the  poor  offender  dies, 
But,  like  the  wasp,  the  rich  escapes  and  flie* 
Do  not,  if  one  but  lightly  thee  offend, 
The  punishment  beyond  the  crime  extend  j 
Or  after  warning  the  offence  forget ; 
So  God  himself  our  failings  doth  remit* 
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Expect  not  more  from  servants  than  is  just, 

Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust; 

Nor  them  with  cruelty  or  pride  invade, 

Since  God  and  Nature  thtm  our  brothers  made  ! 

If  his  offence  be  great,  let  that  suffice ; 

If  light,  forgive,  for  no  man 's  always  wise. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  LEARNING  . 


My  early  mistress,  now  my  ancient  Muse, 
That  strong  Circaean  liquor  cease  t'  infuse, 
Wherewith  thou  didst  intoxicate  my  youth, 
Now  stoop  with  dis-inchanted  wings  to  truth : 
As  the  dove's  flight  did  guide  JEneas,  now 
May  thine  conduct  me  to  the  golden  bough  ; 
Tell  (like  a  tall  old  oak)  how  Learning  shoots 
To.  Heaven  her  branches,  and  to  Hell  her  roots. 

WHEN  God  from  earth  form'd  Adam  in  the  East 
'He  his  own  image  on  the  clay  imprest ; 
As  subjects  then  the  whole  creation  came, 
And  from  their  natures  Adam  them  did  name; 
Not  from  experience,  (for  the  world  was  new) 
He  only  from  their  cause  their  natures  knew. 
Had  memory  been  lest  with  innocence, 
We  had  not  known  the  sentence,  nor  th'  offence, 
'Twas  his  chief  punishment  to  keep  in  store 
The  sad  remembrance  what  he  was  before ; 
And  though  th'  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
Th'  immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain. 
After  the  flood,  arts  to  Chaldaea  fell, 
The  father  of  the  faithful  there  did  dwell, 
Who  both  their  parent  and  instructor  was ; 
From  thence  did  learning  into  ./Egypt  pass : 
Moses  in  all  th'  Egyptian  arts  was  skill'd, 
When  heavenly  power  that  chosen  vessel  fill'd ; 
And  we  to  his  high  inspiration  owe, 
That  what  was  done  before  the  flood,  we  know, 
From  .Egypt,  arts  their  progress  made  to  Greece 
Wrapt  in  the  fable  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Musseus  first,  then  Orpheus,  civilize 
Mankind,  and  gave  the  world  their  deities ; 
To  many  gods  they  taught  devotion, 
Which  were  the  distinct  faculties  of  one  ; 
Th'  Eternal  Cause,  in  their  immortal  lines, 
Was  taught,  and  poets  were  the  first  divines  : 
God  Moses  first,  then  David  did  it  spire, 
To  compose  anthems  for  his  heavenly  quire; 
To  th'  one  the  style  of  friend  he  did  impart, 
On  th'  other  stamp  the  likeness  of  his  heart : 
And  Moses,  in  the  old  original, 
Even  God  the  poet  of  the,  world  doth  call. 
Next  those  old  Greeks,  Pythagoras  did  rise, 
Then  Socrates,  whomth*  oracle  call'd  wise; 
The  divine  Plato  moral  virtue  shows, 
Then  his  disciple  Aristotle  rose, 
Who  Nature's  secrets  to  the  world  did  teach, 
Yet  that  great  soul  our  novelists  impeach  ; 
Too  much  manming  fill'd  that  field  with  weed 
While  sects,  like  locusts,  did  destroy  the  seeds 
The  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  disputes, 
Produces  sapless  leaves  instead  of  fruits  ; 
Proud  Greece  all  nations  else  barbarians  held, 
Boasting  her  learning  all  the  world  exceil'd. 


ying  from  thence,  to  Italy  it  came, 
nd  to  the  realm  of  Naples  gave  the  name, 
'jll  both  their  nation  and  their  arts  did  come 
welcome  trophy  to  triumphant  Rome; 
tien  wheresoe'er  her  conquering  eagles  fled, 
rts,  learning,  and  civility  were  spread ; 
nd  as  in  this  our  microcosm,  the  heart 
rleat,  spirit,  motion,  gives  to  every  part; 
o  Rome's  victorious  influence  did  disperse 
11  her  own  virtues  through  the  universe, 
lere  some  digression  I  must  make,  t'  accuse 
hee,  my  forgetful  and  ingrateful  Muse  : 
ouldst  thou  from  .Greece  to   Latium  take  thy 

flight, 

And  not.  to  thy  great  ancestor  do  right  ? 
can  no  more  believe  old  Homer  blind, 
'ban  those,  who  say  the  Sun  hath  never  shin'd  j 
'he  age  wherein  he  liv'd  was  dark,  but  he 
Could  not  want  sight,  who  taught  the  world  to 

see. 

"hey  who  Minerva  from  Jove's  head  derive, 
Might  make  old  Homer's  skull  the  Muses'  hive; 
ind  from  his  brain,  that  Helicon  distil, 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill. 
Nor  old  Anacreon,  Hesiocl,  Theocrite, 
Must  we  forget,  nor  Pindar's  lofty  flight. 
Old  Homer's  soul,  at  last  from  Greece  retir'd, 
.n  Italy  the  Mantuan  swain  inspir'd. 
When  great  Augustus  made  war's  tempest  cease, 
His  halycon  days  brought  forth  the  arts  of  peace; 
:Ie  still  in  his  triumphant  chariot  shines, 
By  Horace  drawn,  and  Virgil's  mighty  lines. 
Twas  certainly  mysterious  that  the  t  name 
Of  prophets  and  of  poets  is  the  same ; 
What  the  Tragedian  *  wrote,  the  late  success 
Declares  was  inspiration,  and  not  guess  : 
As  dark  a  truth  that  author  did  unfold, 
As  oracles  or  prophets  e'er  foretold : 
'  At  last  the  ocean  shall  unlock  3  the  bound 
Of  things,  and  a  new  world  by  Tiphys  found; 
Then  ages  far  remote  shall  understand 
The  isle  of  Thule  is  not  the  farthest  land." 
Sure  God,  by  these  discoveries,  did  design 
That  his  clear  light  through  all  the  world  should 

shine, 

But  the  obstruction  from  that  discord  springs 
The  prince  of  darkness  made  'twixt  Christian 

kings ; 

That  peaceful  age  with  happiness  to  crown, 
From  Heaven  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself  came 

down; 

Then^the  true  Sun  of  Knowledge  first  appear'd, 
And  the  old  dark  mysterious  clouds  were  clear' d, 
The  heavy  cause  of  th'  old  accursed  flood 
Sunk  in  the  sacred  deluge  of  his  blood. 
His  passion,  man  from  his  first  fall  redeem'd; 
Once  more  to  Paradise  restor'd  we  seem'd ; 
Satan  himself  was  bound,  till  th'  iron  chain 
Our  pride  did  break,  and  let  him  loose  again. 
Still  the  old  sting  remain'd,  and  man  began 
To  tempt  the  serpent,  as  he  tempted  man : 
Then  Hell  sends  forth  her  furies,  Avarice,  Pride, 
Fraud,  Discord,  Force,  Hypocrisy  their  guide  : 
Chough  the  foundation  on  a  rock  were  laid, 
The  church  was  undermin'd,  and  then  betray'd ; 
Though  the  apostles  these  events  foretold, 
Yet  even  the  shepherd  did  devour  the  fold  : 

iVates.         2  Seneca.        3 The  Prophecy. 
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The  fisher  to  convert  the  world  began, 
The  pride  convincing  of  vain-glorious  man  ; 
But  soon  his  followers  grew  a  sovereign  lord, 
And  Peter's  keys  exchang'd  for  Peter's  sword, 
Which  still  maintains  for  his  adopted  son 
Vast  patrimonies,  though  himself  had  none ; 
Wresting  the  text  to  the  old  giants'  sense, 
That  Heaven,  once  more,  must  suffer  violence. 
Then  subtle  doctors  scriptures  made  their  prize, 
Casuists,  like  cocks,  struck  out  each  other's  eyes  j 
Then  dark  distinctions  reason's  light  disguis'd, 
And  into  atoms  truth  anatomiz'd. 
Then  Mahomet's  crescent,  by  our  feuds  increast, 
Blasted  the  learn'd  remainders  of  the  East : 
That  project,  when  from  Greece  to  Rome  it  came, 
Made  mother  Ignorance  Devotion's  dame  ; 
Then,  he  whom  Lucifer's  own  pride  did  swell, 
His  faithful  emissary,  rose  from  Hell 
To  possess  Peter's  chair,  that  Hildebrand, 
Whose  foot  on  mitres,  then  on  crowns  did  stand, 
And  before  that  exalted  idol,  all 
(Whom  we  call  gods  on  Earth)  did  prostrate  fall. 
Then  darkness  Europe's  face  did  overspread, 
From  lazy  cells,  where  Superstition  bred, 
Which,  link'd  with  blind  Obedience,  so  increast, 
That  the  whole  world,  some  ages,  they  opprest ; 
Till  through  those  clouds  the  Sun  of  Knowledge 

brake, 

And  Europe  from  her  lethargy  did  wake  ; 
Then  first  our  monarch s  were  acknowledged  here, 
That  they  their  churches'  nursing  fathers  were. 
When  Lucifer  no  longer  could  advance 
His  works  on  the  false  ground  of  ignorance, 
New  arts  he  tries,  and  new  designs  he  lays, 
Then  his  well  studied  master-pfece  he  plays ; 
Loyola,  Luther,  Calvin,  he  inspires, 
And  kindles  with  infernal  flames  their  fires, 
Sends  their  forerunner,  (conscious  of  th'  event) 
Printing,  his  most  pernicious  instrument ! 
Wild  controversy  then,  which  long  had  slept, 
Into  the  press  from  ruin'd  cloysters  leapt. 
No  longer  by  implicit  faith  we  err, 
Whilst  every  man's  his  own  interpreter ; 
No  more  conducted  now  by  Aaron's  rod, 
Lay-elders,  from  their  ends  create  their  God ; 
But  seven  wise  men  the  ancient  world  did  know, 
We  scarce  know  seven  who  think  themselves  not 

so. 

When  man  learn'd  undefil'd  religion, 
We  were  commanded  to  be  all  as  one  ; 
Fiery  disputes  that  union  have  calcin'd, 
Almost  as  many  minds  as  men  we  find, 
And  when  that  flame  finds  combustible  earth, 
Thence  fatuus    fires  and  meteors    take    their 

birth, 

Legions  of  sects  and  insects  come  in  throngs ; 
To  name  them  all  would  tire  a  hundred  tongues. 
Such  were  the  Centaurs  of  Ixion's  race, 
Who  a  bright  cloud  for  Juno  did.  embrace  ; 
And  such  the  monsters  of  Chimaera's  behind, 
Lions  before,  and  dragons  were  behind. 
Then  from   the    clashes     between  popes    and 

kings, 

Debate,like  sparks  from  flints'  collision,  springs  ; 
As  Jove's  loud  thunder- bolts  were  forg'd    by 

heat, 

The  like  our  Cyclops  on  their  anvils  beat ; 
All  the  rich  mines  of  Learning  ransack' d  are, 
To  furnish  ammunition  for  this  war  j 


Uncharitable  zeal  our  reason  whets, 

And  double  edges  on  our  passions  sets  ; 

Tis  the  most  certain  sign  the  world's  accurst, 

That  the  best  things  corrupted,  aie  the  worst : 

Twas  the  corrupted  light  of  knowledge,  hurl'd 

Sin,  death,  and  ignorance,  o'er  all  the  world  ; 

That  Sun,  like  this,   (from  which  our  sight  wa 

-    have) 

Gaz'd  on  too  long,  resumes  the  light  he  gave  ; 
And  when  thick   mists  of  doubts    obscure  his 

beams, 

Our  guide  is  errour,  and  our  visions  dreams. 
'Twas  no  false  heraldry,  when  Madness  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew  ; 
Who    in  deep    mines    for    hidden    knowledge 

toils,  [coils ; 

Like  guns  o'er-charg'd,  breaks,   misses,  or  re- 
When  subtle  wits  have  spun  their  thread  too 

fine, 

'Tis  weak  and  fragile  like  Arachne's  line  : 
True  piety,  without  cessation  tost 
By  theories,  the  practic  part  is  lost, 
And  like  a  ball  bandy'd  'twixt  pi-ide  and  wit, 
Rather  than  yield,  both  sides  the  prize  will  quit ; 
Then  whilst  his  foe  each  gladiator  foils, 
The  atheist  looking  on,  enjoys  the  spoils. 
Through  seas  of  knowledge  we  our  course  ad 
vance, 

Discovering  still  new  worlds  of  ignorance ; 
And  these  discoveries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guess. 
Matters  of  fact  to  man  are  only  known, 
And  what  seems  more  is  mere  opinion  ; 
The  standers-by  see  clearly  this  event, 
All  parties  say  they're  sure,  yet  all  dissent ; 
With  their  new  light  our  bold  inspectors  press 
Like  Cham,  to  show  their  father's  nakedness, 
By  whose  example  after-ages  may 
Discover,  we  more  naked  are  than  they  : 
All  human  wisdom,  to  divine,  is  folly  ; 
This  truth  the  wisest  man  made  melancholy  ; 
Hope,  or  belief,  or  guess,  gives  some  relief, 
But  to  be  sure  we  are  deceiv'd,  brings  grief: 
Who  thinks   his  wife   is  virtuous,  though  not 

so, 

Is  pleas'd,  and  patient,  till  the  truth  he  know. 
Our  God,  when    Heaven  and   Earth    he    did 

create, 

Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate  ; 
If  our  lives'  motions  theirs  must  imitate, 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 
When  likje  a  bridegroom    from    the  east,  the 

Sun  [run ; 

Sets  forth,  he  thither,  whence  he  came,  doth 
Into  earth's  spungy  veins  the  ocean   sinks, 
Those  rivers  to  replenish  which  he  drinks  ; 
So  learning,  which  from  reason's  fountain  springs 
Back  to  the  source,  some  secret  channel  brings. 
'Tis  happy  when  our  streams  of  knowledge  flow 
To  fill  their  banks,  but  not  to  overthrow. 


OF  OLD  AGE. 
CATO,  SCIPIO,  LMLIUS. 

SCIPIO   TO    CATO. 

THOUGH  all  the  actions  of  your  life  are  crown'd 
With  wisdom,  nothing  makes  them  more  ie- 
nowu'd,  , 
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Than  that  those  years,  which  others  think  ex 
treme, 

Nor  to  yourself,  nor  us  uneasy  seem  ; 
Under  which   weight  most,  like  th'  old  giants 

groan, 

When  ^Eina  on  their  backs  by  Jove  was  thrown. 
CATO.     What  you  urge,  Scipio,    from   right 

reason  flows ; 

All  parts  of  age  seem  burthensome  to  those 
Who  virtue's  and  true  wisdom's  happiness 
Cannot  discern  ;  but  they  who  those  possess, 
In  what's  impos'd  by  Nature  find  no  grief. 
Of  which  our  age  is  (next  our  death)  the  chief, 
Which  though  all  equally  desire  t'  obtain, 
Yet  when  they  have  obtain'd  it,  they  complain, 
Such  our  inconstancies  and  follies  are, 
We  say  it  steals  upon  us  unaware  ; 
Our  want  of  reasoning  these  false  measures  makes, 
Youth  runs  to  age,   as  childhood    youth  o'er- 

takes. 

How  much  more  gnev  ous  would  our  lives  ap 
pear, 
To  reach  th'  eighth  hundred,  than  the  eightieth 

year  ? 

Of  what,  in  that  long  space  of  time  hath  past, 
To  foolish  age  will  no  remembrance  last. 
My  age's  conduct  when  you  seem  t'  admire, 
(Which  that  it  may  deserve,  I  much  desire) 
'Tis  my  first  rule,  on  Nature,  as  my  guide 
Appointed  by  the  gods,  I  have  rely'd ; 
And  Nature  (which  all  acts  of  life  designs) 
Not  like  ill  poets,  in  the  last  declines  :. 
But  some  one  part  must  be  the  last  of  all, 
Which,  like  ripe  fruits,  must  either  rot  or  fall. 
And  this  from  Nature  must  be  gently  borne, 
Else  her  (as  giants  did  the  gods)  we  scorn. 

LJEL.  But,  sir,  'tis  Scipio's  and  my  desire, 
Since  to  long  life  we  gladly  would  aspire,  [  hear, 
That  from  your  grave  instructions  we  might 
How  we,  like  yon,  may  this  great  burthen  bear.  e 
CAT.  This  I  resolv'd  before,  but  now  shall  do 
With  great  delight,  since  'tis  requir'd  by  you. 

LJEL.     If  to  yourself  it  will  not  tedious  prove, 
Nothing  in  us  a  greater  joy  can  move, 
That  as  old  travellers  the  young  instruct, 
Your  long,  our  short  experience  may  conduct. 
CAT.     'Tis  true  (as  the  old  proverb  doth   re 
late) 

Equals  with  equals  often  congregate. 
Two  consuls  (who  in  years  my  equals  were) 
When  senators,  lamenting  I  did  hear, 
Tnat  age  from  them  had  all  their  pleasui'es  torn, 
And  them  their  former  suppliants  now  scorn : 
They,  what  is  not  to  be  accus'd,  accuse, 
Not  others,  but  themselves  their  age  abuse  : 
Else  this  might  me  concern,  and  all  my  friends, 
Whose  cheerful  age,    with  honour,  youth     at 
tends, 

Joy'd  that  from  pleasure's  slavery  Ihey  are  free, 
And  all  respects  due  to  their  age  they  see. 
In  its  true  colours  this  complaint  appears 
The  ill  effect  of  manners,  not  of  years  ; 
For  on  their  life  no  grievous  burthen  lies, 
Who  are  well-natur'd,  temperate,  and  wise  : 
But  an  inhuman  and  ill-tempered  mind, 
Not  any  easy  part  in  life  can  find. 

LJEL.     This  I  believe  ;  yet  others  may  dispute, 
Their  age  (as  yours)  can  never  bear  such  fruit 


Of  honour,  wealth,  and  power,  to  make  them 

sweet ; 
Not  every  one  such  happiness  can  meet. 

CAT.      Some    weight    your   argument,    my 

La3lius,  beai-s, 

But  not  so  much  as  at  first  sight  appears. 
This  answer  by  Themistocles  was  made, 
(When  a  Seriphian  thus  did  him  upbraid, 
"  You  those  great  honours  to  your  country  owej 
Not  to  yourself"1)—"  Had  I  at  Seripho 
Been  born,  such  honour  I  had  never  seen, 
Nor  you,  if  an  Athenian  you  had  been." 
So  age,  cloath'd  in  indecent  poverty, 
To  the  most  prudent  cannot  easy  be  ; 
But  to  a  fool,  the  greater  his  estate, 
The  more  uneasy  is  his  age's  weight. 
Age's  chief  arts,  and  arms,  are  to  growwise^ 
Virtue  to  know,  and  known  to  exercise ; 
All  just  returns  to  age  then  virtue  makes, 
Nor  her  in  her  extremity  forsakes ; 
The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last, 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  pasi, 
I  (when  a  youth)  with  reverence  did  look 
On  Quintus  Fabius,  who  Tarentum  took- 
Yet  in  his  age  such  cheerfulness  was  seen, 
As  if  his  years  and  mine  had  equal  been : 
His  gravity  was  mixt  with  gentleness, 
Nor  had  his  age  made  his  good-humour  less; 
Then  was  he  well  in  years,  (the  same  that  he 
Was  consul,  that  of  my  nativity) 
[A  stripling  then)  in  his  fourth  consulate 
On  him  at  Capua  I  in  arms  did  wait. 
[  five  years  after  at  Tarentum  wan 
The  qua3storship,  and  then  our  love  began, 
And  four  years  after,  when  I  praetor  was, 
He  pleaded,  and  the  Cincian  law  did  pass. 
With  useful  diligence  he  us'd  t'  engage, 
^et  with  the  temperate  arts  of  patient  age 
rle  breaks  fierce  Hannibal's  insulting  heats ; 
Of  which  exploits  thus  our  friend  Ennius  treats, 
rle  by  delay  restor'd  the  commonwealth, 
preferr'd  rumour  before  public  health. 


THE     ARGUMENT. 

When  I  reflect  on  age,  I  find  there  are 
tour  causes,  which  its  misery  declare. 

Because    our  body's  strength  it  much  im 
pairs  : 

2.  That  it  takes  off  our  minds   from  great  af 

fairs  : 

3.  Next  that  our  sense  of  pleasure  it  deprives : 
Last,  that   approaching    death  attends  our 

lives. 

Of  all  these  several  causes  I'll  discourse, 
4nd  then  of  each,  in  order  weigh  the  force." 

THE  FIRST  PART. 

THE  old  from  such  affairs  is  only  freed, 

Which  vigorous  youth,  and  strength  of  body 

need: 

3ut  to  more  high  affairs  our  age  is  lent, 
Most  properly  when  heats  of  youth  are  spent. 
3id  Fabius,  and  your  father  Scipio 
Whose  daughter  my  son  married)  nothing  do  •? 
?abricii,  Coruncani,  Curii, 
rVhose  courage,  counsel,  and  authority, 
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The  Roman  commonwealth  restored  did  boast, 
Nor  Appius,  with  whose  strength  his  sight  was 

lost, 

Who,  when  the  senate  was  to  peace  inclin'd 
With  Pyrrhus,  show'd  his  reason  was  not  blind. 
Wh  the^s  our  courage  and  our  wisdom  come, 
When  Rome  itself  conspires  the  fate  of  Rome  ? 
The  rest  with  ancient  gravity  and  skill 
He  spake  (for  his  oration's  extent  still. ) 
'Tis  seventeen  years  since  he  had  consul  been 
The  second  time,  and  there  were  ten  betwe  m ; 
Therefore  their  argument's  of  little  force, 
Who  age  from  great  employments  would  divorce, 
As  in  a  ship  some  climb  the  shrouds  t*  unfold 
The  sail,  some  sweep  the  deck,  some  pump  the 

hold ;  [skill, 

Whilst  he  that  guides  the  helm,   employs    his 
And  gives  the  law  to  them,  by  sitting  still. 
Great  actions  less  from  courage,  strength,  and 

speed, 

Than  from  wise  counsels  and  commands,  proceed) 
Those  arts  age  wants  not,  which  to  age  belong, 
Not  heat,  but  cold  experience,  makes  us  strong. 
A  consul,  tribune,  general,  I  have  been, 
AH  sorts  of  war  I  have  past  through,  and  seen ; 
And  now  grown  old,  I  seem  t'  abandon  it, 
Yet  to  the  senate  I  prescribe  what 's  fit. 
I  every  day  'gainst  Carthage  war  proclaim, 
(For  Rome's  destruction  hath  been  long  her  aim) 
Nor  shall  1  cease  till  I  her  ruin  see, 
Which  triumph  may  the  gods  design  for  thee ; 
That  Scipio  may  revenge  his  grandsire's  ghost, 
Whose  life  at  Cannae  with  great  honour  lost 
Is  on  record ;  nor  had  he  weary'd  been 
With  age,  if  he  an  hundred  years  had  seen  : 
He  had  not  us'd  excursions,  spears,  or  darts, 
But  counsel,  order,  and  such  aged  arts ; 
Which,  if  our  ancestors  had  not  retain'd, 
The  senate's  name  our  council  had  not  gain'd. 
The  Spartans  to  their  highest  magistrate 
The  name  of  Elder  did  appropriate  : 
Therefore  his  fame  for  ever  shall  remain, 
How  gallantly  Tarentum  he  did  gain, 
With  vigilant  conduct :  when  that  sharp  reply 
He  gave  to  Salinator,  I  stood  by, 
Who  to  the  castle  fled,  the  town  being  lost, 
Yet  he  to  Maximus  did  vainly  boast, 
•Twas  by  my  means  Tarentum  you  obtain'd  ; 
>Tis  true,  had  you  not  lost,  I  had  not  gain'd. 
And  as  much  honour  on  his  gown  did  wait, 
As  on  his  arms,  in  his  fifth  consulate. 
When  his  colleague  Carvilius  stept  aside, 
The  tribune  of  the  people  would  divide 
To  them  the  Gallic  and  the  Picene  field, 
Against  the  senate's  will,  he  will  not  yield  j 
When  being  angry,  boldly  he  declares 
Those  things  were  ac'ed  under  happy  stars, 
From  which  the  commonwealth  found  good  ef- 
But  otherwise  they  came  from  bad  aspects,  [fects, 
Many  great  thing?!  of  Fabius  I  could  tell, 
But  his  son's  death  did  all  the  rest  excel ; 
(His  gallant  son,  though  young,  had  consul  been) 
His  funeral  oration  I  have  seen 
£)ften  ;  and  when  on  that  1  turn  my  eyes, 
I  all  the  old  philosophers  despise. 
Though  he  in  all  the  people's  eyes  seem'd  great, 
Yet  greater  he  appear'd  in  his  retreat ; 
When  feasting  with  his  private  friends  at  home, 
Such  counsel,  such  discourse,  from  him  did  come, 


Such  science  in  his  art  of  augury, 
No  Roman  ever  was  more  learn'd  than  he  ; 
Knowledge  of  all  things  present  and  to  come, 
Remembering  all  the  wars  of  ancient  Rome, 
Nor  only  there,  but  all  the  world's  beside  : 
Dying  in  extreme  age,  1  prophesy 'd 
That  which  is  come  to  pass,  and  did  discern 
From  his  survivors  I  could  nothing  learn. 
This  long  discourse  was  but  to  let  you  see, 
That  his  long  life  could  not  uneasy  be. 
Few  like  the  Fabii  or  the  Scipios  are 
Takers  of  cities,  conquerors  in  war. 
Yet  others  to  like  happy  age  arrive, 
Who  modest,  quiet,  and  with  virtue  live : 
Thus  Plato  writing  his  philosophy, 
With  honour  after  ninety  years  did  die. 
Th'  Athenian  story  writ  at  ninety-four 
By  Isocrates,  who  yet  liv'd  five  years  more  ; 
His  master  Gorgias  at  the  hundredth  year 
And  seventh,  not  his  studies  did  forbear  : 
And,  ask'd,  why  he  no  sooner  left  the  stage, 
Said,  he  saw  nothing  to  accuse  old  age. 
None  but  the  foolish,  who  their  lives  abuse, 
Age,  of  their  own  mistakes  and  crimes,  accuse. 
All  commonwealths  (as  by  records  is  seen) 
As  by  age  preserved,  by  youth  destroy M  have 
When  the  tragedian  Naevis  did  demand,     [been. 
Why  did  your  commonwealth  no  longer  stand  ? 
'Twas  answer'd,  that  their  senators  were  new, 
Foolish  and  young,  and  such  as  nothing  knew. 
Nature  to  youth  hot  rashness  doth  dispense, 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompense  ; 
But  age,  'tis  said,  will  memory  decay  : 
So  (if  it  be  not  exercis'd)  it  may  ; 
Or,  if  by  nature  it  be  dull  and  slow  : 
Themistocles  (when  ag'd)  the  names  did  know 
Of  all  th'  Athenians ;  and  none  grow  so  old, 
Not  to  remember  where  they  hid  their  gold. 
From  age  such  art  of  memory  we  learn 
To  forget  nothing,  which  is  our  concern  ; 
Their  interest  no  priest  nor  sorcerer 
Forgets,  nor  lawyer,  nor  philosopher  ; 
No  understanding  memory  can  want, 
Where  wisdom  studious  industry  doth  plant. 
Nor  does  it  only  in  the  active  live, 
But  in  the  quiet  and  contemplative. 
When  Sophocles  (who  plays  when  aged  wrote) 
Was  by  his  sons  before  the  judges  brought, 
Because  he  pay'd  the  Muses  such  respect, 
His  fortune,  wife,  and  children  to  neglect  ; 
Almostcondemn'd,  he  mov'd  the  judges  thus, 
"  Hear,  but  instead  of  me,  my  Oedipus :" 
The  judges  hearing  with  applause,  at  th'  end 
Freed  him,  and  said,   "  No  fool  such  lines  had 
What  poets  and  what  orators  can  I        [penn'd." 
Recount !  what  princes  in  philosophy  ! 
Whose  constant  studies  with  their  age  did  strive, 
Nor  did  they  those,  though  those  did  them  sur 
vive. 

Old  husbandmen  I  at  Sabinum  know, 
Who  for  another  year  dig,  plough,  and  sow  ; 
For  never  any  man  was  yet  so  old 
Buthop'd  his  life  one  winter  more  might  hold. 
Ca3cilius  vainly  said,  "  Each  day  we  spend 
Discovers  something,  which  must  needs  off«ml." 
But  sometimes  age  may  pleasant  things  behold, 
And  nothing  that  offends  :   he  should  have  told 
This  not  to  age,  but  youth,  who  oftener  see 
What  not  alone  offends,  but  hurts,  than  we  : 
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That  I  in  him,  which  Tie  in  age,  condemn'd, 
That  us  it  renders  odious  and  contemn'd. 
He  knew  not  virtue,  if  he  thought  this  truth  j 
For  youth  delights  in  age,  and  age  in  youth. 
What  to  the  old  can  greater  pleasure  he, 
Than  hopeful  and  ingenuous  youth  to  see  ; 
When  they  with  reverence  follow  where  we  lead, 
And  in  straight  paths  by  our  directions  tread  ! 
And  ev'n  my  conversation  here  I  see, 
As  well  receiv'd  by  you,  as  yovrs  by  me. 
'  Pis  disingenuous  to  accuse  our  age 
Of  idleness,  who  all  our  powers  engage 
In  the  same  studies,  the  same  course  to  hold  j 
Nor  think  our  reason  for  new  arts  too  old. 
Solon  the  sage  his  progress  never  ceas'd, 
But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increas'd  ; 
And  I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek, 
As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek  ; 
Which  I  did  only  learn,  that  I  might  know 
Th  se  great  examples  which  I  follow  now: 
And  I  have  heard  that  Socrates  the  wise, 
Learn'd  on  the  lute  for  his  last  exercise. 
Though  many  of  the  ancients  did  the  same, 
To  improve  knowledge  was  my  only  aim. 

THE  SECOND  PART. 

.Now  int'  our  second  grievance  I  must  break, 
"  That  loss   of  strength  makes  understanding 

weak." 

I  grieve  no  more  my  youthful  strength  to  want, 
Than,  young,  that  of  a  bull  or  elephant ; 
Then  with  that  force  content  which  Nature  gave, 
Nor  am  I  now  displeas'd  with  what  I  have. 
When  the  young  wrestlers  at  their   sport  grew 

warm, 

Old  Milo  wept  to  see  his  naked  arm  ; 
And  cry'd,  'twas  dead" :  Trifler,  thine  heart,  and 

head, 

And  all  that 's  in  them  (not  thy  arm)  are  dead  ; 
This  foily  every  looker-on  derides, 
To  glory  only  in  thy  arms  and  sides. 
Our  gallant  ancestors  let  fall  no  tears, 
Their  strength  decreasing  by  increasing  years  j 
But  they  advanc'd  in  ATisdom  every  hour, 
And  made  the  commonwealth  advance  in  power. 
But  orators  may  grieve,  for  in  their  sides , 
Rather  than  heads,  their  faculty  abides  ; 
Yet  I  have  heard  old  voices  loud  and  clear, 
And  still  my  own  sometimes  the  senate  hear. 
When  th' old  with  smooth  and  gentle  voices  plead, 
They  by  the  ear  their  well  pleas'd  audience  lead  : 
Which,  if  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  do, 
I  could  (my  Lael/us,  and  my  Scipio) 
What's  to  be  done,  or  not  be  done,  instruct, 
And  to  the  maxims  of  good  life  conduct. 
Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio,  and  (that  man 
Of  men)  your  grandsire,  the  great  African, 
Were  joyful,  when  the  flower  of  noble  blood 
Crowded  tbe'r  dwellings,  and  attending  stood, 
Like  oracles  their  counsels  ttfrecmve, 
How  in  their  progress  they  should    act,  and    live. 
And  they  whose  high  examples  youth  obeys, 
Are  not  despised,  though  their   strength  decays, 
And  those  decays  (to  speak  the  naked  truth, 
Though  the  defects  of  age)  were  crimes  of  youth. 
Intemperate  youth  (by  sad  experience  found) 
End*  hi  an  age  Uii^wfect  and  unsound. 


Cyrus,  though  ag'd,  (if  Xenophon  say  true) 
Lucius  Metellus  (whom  when  young  1  knew) 
Who  held  (after  his  second  consulate) 
Twenty-two  years  the  high  pontificate  ; 
Neither  of  these,  in  body  or  in  mind, 
Before  their  death  the  least  decay  did  find. 
I  speak  not  of  myself,  though  none  deny 
To  age,  to  praise  their  youth,  the  liberty : 
Such  an  unwasted  strength  I  cannot  boast, 
Yet  now  my  years  are  eighty-four  almost : 
4nd  though  from  what  it  was  my  strength  is  far, 
Both  in  the  first  and  second  Punic  war, 
Nor  at  Thermopylae,  under  Glabrio, 
Nor  when  I  consul  into  Spain  did  go  ; 
But  yet  1  feel  no  weakness,  nor  hath  length 
Of  winters  quite  enervated  my  strength ; 
And  I  my  guest,  my  client,  or  my  friend, 
Still  in  the  courts  of  justice  can  defend  : 
Neither  must  I  that  proverb's  truth  allow, 
"  Who  would  be  ancient,  must  be  early  so," 
I  would  be  youthful  still,  and  find  no  need 
To  appear  old,  till  I  was  so  indeed. 
And  yet  you  see  my  hours  not  idle  are, 
Though  with  your  strength  I  cannot  mine  com 
pare  ; 

Yet  this  centurion's  doth  your's  surmount, 
Not  therefore  him  the  better  man  I  count. 
Milo,  when  entering  the  Olympic  game, 
With  a  huge  ox  upon  his  shoulder  came. 
Would  you  the  force  of  Milo's  body  find, 
Rather  than  of  Pythagoras' s  mind  ? 
The  force  which  Nature  gives  with  care  retain,. 
But,  when  decay'd,  'tis  folly  to  complain  ; 
In  age  to  wish  for  youth  is  full  as  vain, 
As  for  a  youth  to  turn  a  child  again. 
Simple  and  certain  Nature's  ways  appear, 
And  she  sets  forth  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
So  in  all  parts  of  life  we  find  her  truth, 
Weakness  to  childhood,  rashness  to  our  youth  ; 
To  elder  years  to  be  discreet  and  grave, 
Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave. 
(Scipio)  you  know,  how  Massinissa  bears 
His  kingly  port  at  more  than  ninety  years  f 
When  marching  with  his  foot,  he  walks  till  night; 
When  with  his  horse,  he  never  will  alight ; 
Though  cold  or  wet,  his  head  is  always  bare ; 
So  hot,  so  dry,  his  aged  members  are. 
You  see  how  exercise  and  temperance 
Ev'n  to  old  years  a  youthful  strength  advance. 
Our  law  (because  from  age  our  strength  retires) 
No  duty  which  belongs  to  strength  requires, 
But  age  doth  many  men  so  feeble  make, 
That  they  no  great  design  can  undertake  j 
Yet,  that  to  age  not  singly  is  apply'd, 
But  to  all  man's  infirmities  beside. 
That  Scipio,  who  adopted  you.  did  fall 
Into  such  pains,  he  had  no  health  at  all : 
Who  else  had  equall'd  Africarms'  parts, 
Exceeding  him  in  all  the  liberal  arts. 
Why  should  those  errours  then  imputed  be 
To  age  alone,  from  which  our  youth's  not  free  ? 
Every  disease  of  age  we  may  prevent, 
Like  those  of  youth,  by  being  diligent. 
When  sick,  such  moderate  exercise  we  use,, 
And  diet,  as  our  vital  heat  renews  ; 
And  if  our  body  thence  refreshment  finds, 
Then  must  we  also  exercise  our  minds. 
If  with  continual  oil  we  not  supply 
Our  lamp,  the  light  for  want  of  it  will  die: 
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h  bodies  may  be  tir'd  with  exercise, 
No  weariness  the  mind  could  e'er  surprise. 
Csecilius  the  comedian,  when  of  age 
He  represents  the  follies  on  the  stage; 
They' re  credulous,  forgetful,  dissolute, 
Neither  those  crimes  to  age  he  doth  impute, 
But  to  old  men  to  whom  those  crimes  belong. 
Lust,  petulance,   rashness,  are  in    youth  more 

strong 

Than  age,  and  yet  young  men  those  vices  hate, 
Who  virtuous  are,  discreet  and  temperate  : 
And  so  what  we  call  dotage,  seldom  breeds 
In  bodies,  but  where  Nature  sows  the  seeds. 
There  are  five  daughters,  and  four  gallant  sons, 
In  whom  the  blood  of  noble  Appius  runs, 
With  a  most  numerous  family  beside, 
Whom  he  alone,  though  old  and  blind, did  guide, 
Yet  his  clear-sighted  mind  was  still  intent, 
And  to  his  business  like  a  bow  stood  bent : 
By  children,  servants,  neighbours,  so  esteem'd, 
He  not  a  master,  but  a  monarch  seem'd. 
All  his  relations  his  admirers  were, 
His  sons  paid  reverence,  and  his  servants  fear: 
The  order  and  the  ancient  discipline 
Of  Romans  did  in  all  his  actions  shine. 
Authority  kept  up  old  age  secures, 
Whose  dignity  as  long  as  life  endures. 
Something  of  youth  I  in  old  age  approve, 
But  more  the  marks  of  age  in  yout  h  I  love. 
Who  this  observes,  may  in  his  body  find 
Decrepit  age,  but  never  in  his  mind. 
The  seven  volumes  of  my  own  Reports, 
Wherein  are  all  the  pleadings  of  our  courts  ; 
All  noble  monuments  of  Greece  are  come 
Unto  my  hands,  with  those  of  ancient  Rome. 
Thepontificial,  and  the  civil  law, 
1  study  still,  and  thence  orations  draw. 
And  to  confirm  my  memory,  at  night, 
What  I  hear,  see,  or  do,  by  day  1  still  recite. 
These  exercises  for  my  thoughts  1  find, 
These  labours  are  the  chariots  of  my  mind. 
To  serve  my  friends,  the  senate  I  frequent, 
And  there,  what  I  before  digested,  vent. 
Which  only  from  my  strength  of  mind  proceeds, 
Nor  any  outward  force  of  body  needs  : 
Which,'  if  I  could  not  do,  I  should  delight 
On  what"  I  would  to  ruminate  at  night. 
Who  in  such  practices  their  minds  engage, 
Nor  fear  nor  think  of  their  approaching  age ; 
Which  by  degrees  invisibly  doth  creep : 
Nor  do  we  seem  to  die,  but  fall  asleep, 

THE  THIRD  PART. 

Now  must  I  draw  my  forces  'gainst  that  host 
Of  pleasures,  which  i'  th'  sea  of  age  are  lost, 
O  thou  most  high  transcendent  gift  of  age  ! 
Youth  from  its  folly  thus  to  disengage. 
And  now  receive  from  me  that  most  divine 
Oration  of  that  noble  Tarentine, 
Which  at  Tarentum  I  long  since  did  hear, 
When  I  attended  the  great  Fabius  there. 
Ye  gods  !  was  it  man's  nature,  or  his  fate, 
Betray 'd  him   with  sweet   pleasure's   poison' 

bait  ? 

Which  he  with  all  designs  of  art  or  power, 
'  Doth  with  unbridled  appetite  devour  : 
And  as  all  poisons  sec  k  the  noblest  part, 
Pleasure  possesses  first  the  head  and  heart  ; 


ntoxicating  both,  by  ihem,  she  finds, 
And  burns  the  sacred  temples  of  our  minds. 
Furies,  whieh,  reason's  divine  chains  had  bound, 
That  being  broken)  all  the  world  confound, 
.ust,  Murder,  Treason,  Avarice,  and  Hell 
tself  broke  loose,  in  Reason's  palace  dwell ; 
Truth,  Honour,  Justice,  Temperance,  are  fled, 
All  her  attendants  into  darkness  led. 
8ut  why  all  this  discourse  ?  when  pleasure's  rage 
Hath  conquer'd  reason  we  must  treat  with  age. 
Age  undermines,  and  will  in  time  surprise 
Her  strongest  forts  :  and  cut  off  all  supplies  ; 
And  join'd  in  league  with  strong  necessity, 
Pleasure  must  fly,  or  else  by  famine  die. 
Flaminius,  whom  a  consulship  had  grac'd, 
Then  censor)  from  the  senate  I  displac'd ; 
When  he  in  Gaul,  a  consul,  made  a  feast, 
A  beauteous  courtezan  did  him  request 
To  see  the  cutting  off  a  prisoner' s  head  ; 
This  crime  I  could  not  leave  unpunished, 
Since  by  a  private  villainy  he  stain'd 
That  public  honour,  which  at  Rome  he  gain'd. 
Then  to  our  age  (when  not  to  pleasures  bent) 
This  seems  an  honour,  not  disparagement. 
We,  not  all  pleasures,  like  the  Stoics,  hate ; 
But  love  and  seek,   those  which  are  moderate. 
(Though  divine  Plato  thus  of  pleasures  thought, 
They  us,  with  hooks  and  baits,  like  fishes  caught) 
When  qua3stor,  to  the  gods,  in  public  calls 
I  was  the  first  who  set  up  festivals. 
Not  with  high  tastes  our  appetites  did  force, 
But  fill'd  with  conversation  and  discourse  ; 
Which  feasts  convivial  meetings  we  did  name : 
Not  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,to  their  shame, 
Call'd  it  a  compotation,  not  a  feast ; 
Declaring  the  worst  part  of  it  the  best. 
Those  entertainments  I  did  then  frequent 
Sometimes  with  youthful  heat  and  merriment : 
But  now  I  thank  my  age,  which  gives  me  ease 
From  those  excesses;  yet  myself  I  please 
With  cheerful  talk  to  entertain  my  guests, 
(Discourses  are  to  age  continual  feasts) 
The  love  of  meat  and  wine  they  recompense, 
And  cheer  the  mind,  as  much  as  those  the  sense. 
I'm  not  more  pleas'd  with  gravity  among 
The  ag'd,  than  to  be  youthful  with  the  young  ; 
Nor  'gainst  all  pleasures  proclaim  open  war, 
To  which,  in  age,  some  natural  motions  are. 
And  still  at  my  Sabinum  I  delight 
To  treat  my  neighbours  till  the  depth  of  night, 
But  we  the  sense  of  gust  and  pleasure  want 
Which  youth  at  full  possesses,  this  I  grant ; 
But  age  seeks  not  the  things  which  youth  re 
quires, 

And  no  man  needs  that  which  he  not  desires. 
When  Sophocles  was  ask'd,  if  he  deny'd 
Himself  the  use  of  pleasures,  be  reply'd 
"  I  humbly  thank  th'  immortal  gods,  who  me 
From  that  fierce  tyrant's  insolence  set  free." 
But  they,  whom  pressing  appetites  constrain, 
Grieve  when  they  cannot  their  desires  obtain. 
Young  men  the  use  of  pleasure  understand,         i 
As  of  an  object  new,  and  near  at  hand  : 
Though  this  stands  more  remote  from  age's  sight, 
Yet  they  behold  it  not  without  delight : 
As  ancient  soldiers,  from  their  duties  eas'd, 
With  sense  of  honour  and  rewa/ds  are  pleasM  ; 
Sj  from  ambitious  hopes  and  lu-ts  reieast, 
Delighted  with  itself,  our  age  doch  rest. 
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No  part  of  life's  more  happy,  when  with  bread 
Of   ancient  knowledge,  and  new  learning  fed. 
All  youthful  pleasures  hy  degrees  must  cease, 
But  those  of  age  ev'n  with  our  years  increase. 
We  love  not  loaded  boards,  and  goblets  crown'd, 
But  free  from  surfeits  our  repose  is  sound. 
When  old  Fabricius  to  .the  Samnites  went, 
Ambassador,  from  Rome  to  Pyrrhus  sent, 
He  heard  a  grave  philosopher  maintain, 
That  all  the  actions  of  our  life  were  vain, 
Which  with  our  sense  of  pleasure  not  conspir'd  ; 
Fabricius  the  philosopher  desir'd, 
That  he  to  Pyrrhus  would  that  maxim  teach, 
And  to  the  Samnites  the  same  doctrine  preach; 
Then  of  their  conquest  he  should  doubt  no  more, 
Whom  their  own  pleasures  overcame  before. 
Now  into  rustic  matters  I  must  fall. 
Which  pleasure  seems  to  me  the  chief  of  all. 
Age  no  impediment  to  those  can  give, 
Who  wisely  by  the  rules  of  Nature  live. 
Earth  (though  our  mother)  cheerfully  obeys 
All  the  commands  her  race  upon  her  lays ; 
For  whatsoever  from  our  hand  she  takes. 
Greater  or  less,  a  vast  return  she  makes, 
Nor  am  I  only  pleas'd  with  that  resource. 
But  with  her  ways,  her  method,  and  her  force. 
The  seed  her  bosom  (by  the  plough  made  fit) 
Receives,  where  kindly  she  embraces  it, 
Which,   with  her  genuine  warmth   diffus'd  and 

spread, 

Sends  forth  betimes   a  green  and  tender  head, 
Then  gives  it  motion,  life,  and  nourishment, 
Which  from  the  root  through  nerves  and  veins 

are  sent, 

Straight  in  a  hollow  sheath  upright  it  grows, 
And,  form  receiving  doth  itself  disclose  : 
Drawn  up  in  ranks  and  files,  the  bearded  spikes 
Guard  it  from  birds,  as  with  a  stand  of  pikes. 
When  of  the  vino  I  speak,  I  seem  inspired, 
And  with  delight,  as  with  her  juice,  am  fir'd  ; 
At  Nature's  god-like  power  I  stand  amaz'd, 
Which  such  vast  bodies  hath  from  atoms  rais'd. 
The  kernel  of  a  grape,  the  fig's  small  grain, 
Can  clothe  a  mountain,  and  o'er  shade  a  plain : 
But  thou,  dear  vine,  forbid'stme  to  be  long, 
Although  thy  trunk  be  neither  large  rior  strung. 
Nor  can  thy  head  (not  helpt)  itself  sublime, 
Yet,  like  a  serpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climb  ; 
Whate'er  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine, 
Proves  thy  support,  and  all  its  strength  is  thine. 
Though  Nature  gave  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  hands, 
By  which  thy  prop  the  proudest  cedar  stands  ; 
As  thou  hast  hands,  so  hath  thy  offspring  wings, 
And  to  the  highest  part  of  mortals  springs. 
But  lest  thou  should' st  consume  thy  wealth  in 

vain 

And  starve  thyself  to  feed  a  numerous  train, 
Or  like  the  bee   (sweet  as  thy   blood)  design'd 
To  bedestroy'd  to  propagate  his  kind, 
Lest  thy  redundant  and  superfluous  juice 
Should  fading  leaves  instead  of  fruits  produce, 
The  pruner's    hand,  with    letting  blood,  must 

quench 

Thy  heat  and  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench  : 
Then  from  the  joints  of  thy  prolific  stem 
A  swelling  knot  is  raised  (call'd  a  gem), 
Whence  in  short,  space,  itself  the  cluster  shows, 
And  from  earth's  moisture  mixt  with  sun-beams 

(p'OWS. 


P  th'  spring,  like  youth,  it  yields  an  acid  taste, 
But  summer  doth,  like  age,  the  sourness  waste; 
Then  cloth'd  with  leaves,  from  heat  and  cold 

secure, 

Like  virgins,  sweet,  and  beauteous,  when  mature. 
On  fruits,  flowers,  herbs,  and  plants,  I  long  could 

dwell, 

At  once  to  please  my  eye,  my  taste,  my  smell  ; 
My  walks  of  trees,  all  planted  by  my  hand, 
Like  children  of  my  own  begetting  stand. 
To  tell  the  several  natures  of  each  earth, 
What  fruits  from  each  most  properly  take  birth: 
And  with  what  arts  to  enrich  every  mould, 
The  dry  to  moisten,  and  to  warm  the  cold. 
But  when  we  graft,  or  buds  inoculate, 
Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meliorate  ; 
As  Orpheus' music  wildest  beasts  did  tame, 
From  the  sour  crab  the  sweetest  apple  came: 
The  mother  to  the  daughter  goes  to  school, 
The  species  changed  doth  her  laws  o'er  rule; 
Nature  he  rself  doth  from  h  erself  depart, 
(Strange    transmigration  !)    by   the    power  of 

art. 

How  little  things  give  law  to  great !  we  see 
The  small  bud  captivates  the  greatest  tree. 
Here  even  the  power  divine  we  imitate, 
And  seem  not  to  beget  but  to  create. 
Much  was  I  pleas'd  with  fowls  and  beasts,  the 

tame 

For  food  and  profit,  and  the  wild  for  game. 
Excuse  me  when  this  pleasant  string  I  touch, 
(For  age  of  what  delights  it,  speaks  too  much.) 
Who  twice  victorious  Pyrrhus  conquered, 
TheSabines  and  the  Samnites  captive  led, 
Great  Curius,  his  remaining  days  did  spend, 
And  in  this  happy  life  his  triumphs  end. 
My  farm  stands  near,  and  when  I  thei-e  retire, 
His  and  that  age's  temper  I  admire  : 
The  Samnite  chiefs,  as  by  his  fire  he  sate, 
With  a  vast  sum  of  gold  ou  him  did  wait ; 
"  Return,"  said  he,  "  your  gold  I  nothing  weigh, 
When  those,  who  can  command  it,  me  obey  :" 
This  my  assertion  proves,  he  may  be  old, 
And  yet  not  sordid,  who  refuses  gold. 
In  summer  to  sit  still,  or  walk,  I  U-ve, 
Near  a  cool  fountain,  or  a  shady  grove. 
What  can  in  winter  render  more  delight, 
Than  the  high  Sun  at  noon,  and  fire  at  night  ? 
While  our  old  friends  and  neighbours  feast  and 

play, 

And  with  their  harmless  mirth  turn  night  to  day, 
Unpurchas'd  plenty  our  full  tables  loads, 
And  part  of  what  they  lent,  return  t'  our  gods. 
That  honour  and  authority  which  dwells 
With  age,  all  pleasures  of  our  youth  excels. 
Observe,  that  I  that  ag-e  have  only  prais'd 
Whose  pillars  were  ou  youth's  foundations  lais'd, 
And  that  (for  which  I  great  applause  receiv'd) 
As  a  true  maxim  hath  been  since  believ'd. 
That  most  unhappy  age  great  pity  needs, 
Which  to  defend  itself  new  matter  pleads ; 
Not  from  grey  hairs  authority  doth  flow, 
Nor  from  bald  heads,  nor  from  a  wrinkled  hrowr 
But  our  past  life,  whin  virtuously  spent, 
Must  to  our  age  those  happy  fruits  present. 
Those  things  to  ;:ge  must  honouiable  are, 
Which  easy,  common,  and  but  light  appear, 
Salutes,  consulting,  compliment,  resort, 
Crowding  attendance  to,  and  from  the  court: 
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And  not  on  Home  alone  this  honour  waits, 
But  on  all  civil  and  well-govern'd  states. 
Lysander  pleading  in  his  city's  praise, 
From  thence  his  strongest  argument  did  raise, 
That  Sparta  did  with  honour  age  support, 
Paying  them  just  respect  at  stage,  and  court. 
But  at  proud  Athens  youth  did  age  out-face, 
Nor  at  the  plays  would  rise,  or  give  them  place. 
When  an  Athenian  stranger  of  great  age 
Arriv'd  at  Sparta,  climbing  up  the  stage, 
To  him  the  whole  assembly  rose,  and  ran 
To  place  and  ease  this  old  and  reverend  man, 
Who  thus  his  thanks  returns,  "  Th'  Athenians 

know 

What 's  to  be  done ;  but  what  they  know,  not  do." 
Here  our  great  senate's  orders  I  may  quote, 
The  first  in  age  is  still  the  first  in  vote. 
Nor  honour,  nor  high  birth,  nor  great  command 
In  competition  with  great  years  may  stand. 
Why  should  our  youth's  short  transient  pleasures 

dare 

With  age's  lasting  honours  to  compare  ? 
On  the  world's  stage,  when  our  applause  grows 

high, 

For  acting  here  life's  tragic-comedy, 
The  lookers-on  will  say  we  act  not  well, 
Unless  the  last  the  former  scenes  excel: 
But  age  is  froward,  uneasy,  scrutinous, 
Hard  to  be  pleas'd,  and  parsimonious ; 
But  all  those  errours  from  our  manners  rise, 
Not  from  our  years;  yet  some  morosities 
We  must  expect,  since  jealousy  belongs 
To  age,  of  scorn,  and  tender  sense  of  wrongs : 
Yet  those  are  mollify'd,  or  notdiscern'd, 
Where  civil  arts  and  manners  have  been  learn'd : 
So  the  Twins'  humours,  in  our  Terence,  are 
Unlike,  this  harsh  and  rude,  that  smooth  and  fair. 
Our  nature  here  is  not  unlike  our  wine, 
Some  sorts,  when  old,  continue  brisk  and  fine  ; 
So  age's  gravity  may  seem  severe, 
But  nothing  harsh  or  bitter  ought  t'  appear. 
Of  age's  avarice  I  cannot  see 
What  colour,  ground,  or  reason  there  should  be : 
Is  it  not  folly,  when  the  way  we  ride 
Is  short,  for  a  long  voyage  to  provide  ? 
To  avarice  some  title  youth  may  own, 
To  reap  in  autumn  what  the  spring  had  sown ; 
And  with  the  providence  of  bees,  or  ants, 
Prevent  with  summer's  plenty,  winter's  wants. 
But  age  scarce  sows,till  Death  stands  by  to  reap, 
And  to  a  stranger's  hand  transfers  the  heap  j 
Afraid  to  be  so  once,  she 's  always  poor, 
And  to  avoid  a  mischief  makes  it  sure. 
Such  madness,  as  for  fear  of  death  to  die, 
Is,  to  be  poor  for  fear  of  poverty. 

THE  FOURTH  PART. 

Now  against  (that  which  terrifies  our  age) 
The  last,  and  greatest  grievance,  we  engage ; 
To  her,  grim  Death  appears  in  all  her  shapes, 
The  hungry  grave  for  her  due  tribute  gapes. 
Fond,  foolish  man  !  with  fear  of  death  surpris'd, 
Which  either  should  be  wish'd  for,  or  despis'd ; 
This,  if  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy; 
That,  if  our  souls  a  second  life  enjoy. 
What  else  is  to  be  fear'd,  when  we  shall  gain 
Eternal  life,  or  have  no  sense  of  pain  ? 
5 


The  youngest  in  the  morning  are  not  sure, 
That  till  the  night  their  life  they  can  secure, 
Their  age  stands  more  expos' d  to  accidents 
Than  ours,  nor  common  care  their  fate  prevents  : 
Death's  force(with  terrour)against  Nature  strives, 
Nor  one  of  many  to  ripe  age  arrives. 
From  this  ill  fate  the  world's  disorders  rise, 
For  if  all  men  were  old  they  would  be  wise ; 
Years  and  experience  our  forefathers  taught, 
Them  under  laws,  and  into  cities  brought ; 
Why  only  should  the  fear  of  death  belong 
To  age,  which  is  as  common  to  the  young  ? 
Your  hopeful  brothers,  and  my  sun,  to  you 
(Scipio)  and  me,  this  maxim  makes  too  true  : 
But  vigorous  youth  may  his  gay  thoughts  erect 
To  many  years,  which  age  -must  not  expect ; 
But  when  he  sees  his  airy  hopes  deceiv'd  ; 
With  grief  he  says,  "  Who  this  would  have  be- 

liev'd?" 

We  happier  are  than  they,  who  but  desir'd 
To  possess  that,  which  we  long  since  acquir'd. 
What  if  our  age  to  Nestor's  could  extend  ? 
'Tis  vain  to  think  that  lasting,  which  must  end  j 
And  when  'tis  past,  not  any  part  remains 
Thereof,  but  the  reward  which  virtue  gains. 
Days,  months,   and  years,  like  running  waters 

flow, 

Nor  what  is  past,  nor  what 's  to  come,  we  know: 
Our  date,  how  short  soe'er,  must  us  content. 
When  a  good  actor  doth  his  part  present, 
In  every  act  he  our  attention  draws, 
That  at  the  last  he  may  find  just  applause ; 
So  (though  but  short)  yet  we  must  learn  the  art 
Of  virtue,  on  this  stage  to  act  our  part ; 
True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct, 
Not  only  the  last  plaudit  to  expect :  [last. 

Yet  grieve  no  more,  though  long  that  part  should 
Than  husbandmen,  because  the  spring  is  past. 
The  spring,  like  youth,  fresh  blossoms  doth  pro 
duce, 

But  autumn  makes  them  ripe,  and  fit  for  use ; 
So  age  a  mature  mellowness  doth  set 
On  the  green  promises  of  youthful  heat. 
All  things  which  Nature  did  ordain  are  good, 
And  so  must  be  receiv'd  and  understood. 
Age  like  ripe  apples,  on  Earth's  bosom  drops, 
While  force  our  youth,   like   fruits  untimely, 

crops; 

The  sparkling  flame  of  our  warm  blood  expires, 
As  when  huge  streams  are  pour'd  on  raging  fires  ; 
But  age  unforc'd  falls  by  her  own  consent, 
As  coals  to  ashes,  when  the  spirit 's  spent ; 
Therefore  to  death  I  with  such  joy  resort, 
As.seamen  from  a  tempest  to  their  port. 
Yet  to  that  port  ourselves  we  must  not  force. 
Before  our  pilot,  Nature,  steers  our  course. 
Let  us  the  causes  of  our  fear  condemn, 
Then  Death  at  his  approach  we  shall  contemn. 
Though  to  our  heat  of  youth  our  age  seems  cold, 
Yet,  when  resolv'd,  it  is  more  brave  and  bold. 
Thus  Solon  to  Pisistratus  reply'd, 
Demanded,  on  what  succour  he  rely'd, 
When  with  so  few  he  boldly  did  engage  ; 
He  said,  he  took  his  courage  from  his  age. 
Then  death  seems  welcome,  anu  our  nature  kind, 
When,  leaving  us  a  perfect  sense  and  mind, 
She  (like  a  workman  in  his  science  skill'd) 
Pulls  down  with  ease,   what   her  own   band   did 
build. 
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That  art  which  knew  to  join  all  parts  in  one, 
Makes  the  least  violent  separation. 
Yet  though  our  ligaments  betimes  grow  weak, 
We  must  not  force  them  till  themselves  they  break. 
Pythagoras  bids  us  in  our  station  stand, 
Till  God,  our  general,  shall  us  disband. 
Wise  S'jlon  dying,  wish'd  his  friends  might  grieve, 
That  in  their  memories  he  still  might  live. 
Yet  wiser  Ennius  gave  command  to  all 
His  friends,  not  to  bewail  his  funeral ; 
Your  tears  for  such  a  death  in  vain  you  spend, 
Which  straight  in  immortality  shall  end. 
In  death  if  there  be  any  sense  of  pain, 
But  a  short  space  to  age  it  will  remain  ; 
On  which,  without  my  fears,  my  wishes  wait, 
But  timorous  youth  on  this  should  meditate : 
Who  for  light  pleasure  this  advice  rejects, 
Finds  little,  when  his  thoughts  he  recollects. 
Our  death  (though  not  its  certain  date)  we  know ; 
Nor  whether  it  may  be  this  night  or  no  : 
How  then  can  they  contented  live,  who  fear 
A  danger  certain  ?  and  none  knows  how  near. 
They  err,  who  for  the  fear  of  death  dispute, 
Our  gallant  actions  this  mistake  confute. 
Thee  Brutus,  Rome's  first  martyr  I  must  name, 
The  Curtii  bravely  div'd  the  gulph  of  flame ; 
Attilius  sacrific'd  himself,  to  save 
That  faith,  which  to  his  barbarous  foes  he  gave  j 
With  the  two  Scipio 's  did  thy  uncle  fall, 
Rather  than  fly  from  conquering  Hannibal  ; 
The  great  Marcellus  (who  restored  Rome) 
His  greatest  foes  with  honour  did  intomb. 
Their  lives  how  many  of  our  legions  threw 
Into  the  breach  ?  whence  no  return  they  knew  . 
IVTust  then  the  wise,  the  old,  the  learned,  fear 
What  not  the  rude,  the  young,  th'  unlearn'd  for 
bear  ? 

Satiety  from  all  things  else  doth  come, 
Then  life  must  to  itself  grow  wearisome. 
Those  trifles  wherein  children  take  delight 
Grow  nauseous  to  the  young  man's  appetite ; 
And  from  those  gaieties  our  youth  requires 
To  exercise  their  minds,  our  age  retires. 
And  when  the  last  delights  of  age  shall  die, 
Life  in  itself  will  find  satiety.  [hear, 

Now  you,  my  friends,  my  sense  of   deatli   shall 
Which  I  can  well  describe,  for  he  stands  near. 
Your  father,  Laelius,  andyour's,  Scipio, 
My  friends,  and  men  of  honour,  I  did  know; 
As  certainly  as  we  must  die,  they  live 
That  life  which  justly  may  that  name  receive: 
Till  from  these  prisons  of  our  flesh  releas'd, 
Our  souls  with  heavy  burthens  lie  oppress'd  ; 
Which  part  of  man  from  Heaven  falling  clown, 
Karth,  in  her  low  abyss,  doth  hide  and  drown, 
A  place  so  dark  to  the  coelestial  light, 
And  pure  eternal  fire  's  quite  opposite. 
The  gods  through  human  bodies  did  disperse 
An  heavenly  soul,  to  guide  this  universe, 
That  man,  when  he  of  heavenly  bodies  saw 
The  order,  might  from  thence  a  pattern  draw  ; 
Nor  this  to  me  did  my  own  dictates  show, 
Put  to  the  old  philosophers  1  owe. 
I  heard  Pythagoras,  and  those  who  came 
With  him,  and  from  our  country  took  their  name ; 
V,  ho  never  doubted  but  the  bc-ams  divine, 
Deiiv'd  from  gods  in  mortal  breasts  did  shine. 
Xor  from  my  knowledge  ciid  the  arcients  hide 
What  Socrates  declar'd  the  hour  be  dy'd; 


He  th'  immortality  of  souls  proclaimed, 
[Whomth*  oracle  of  men  the  wisest  nam'd.) 
Why  should  we  doubt  of  that,  whereof  our  sens? 
Finds  demonstration  from  experience  ? 
Our  minds  are  here,  and  there,  below,  above; 
Nothing  that 's  mortal  can  so  swiftly  move. 
Our  thoughts  to  future  things  their  flight  direct, 
And  in  an  instant  all  that 's  past  collect. 
Reason,  remembrance,  wit,  inventive  art, 
No  nature,  but  immortal,  can  impart. 
Man's  soul  in  a  perpetual  motion  flows, 
And  to  no  outward  cause  that  motion  owes ; 
And  therefore  that  no  end  can  overtake, 
Because  our  minds  cannot  them  selves  forsake. 
And  since  the  matter  of  our  soul  is  pure 
And  s;mple,  which  no  mixture  can  endure 
Of  parts,  which  not  among  themselves  agree  j 
Therefore  it  never  can  divided  be. 
And  Nature  shows  (without  philosophy) 
What  cannot  be  divided,  cannot  die. 
We  ev'n  in  early  infancy  discern, 
Knowledge  is  born  with  babes  before  they  learn  ; 
Ere  they  can  speak,  they  find  so  many  ways 
To  serve  their  turn,    and  see  more  arts  than 

days: 

Before  their  thoughts  they  plainly  can  express,- 
The  words  and  things  they  know  are  numberless, 
Which  Nature  only,  and  no  art  could  find, 
But  what  she  taught  before,  she  call'd  to  mind. 
These  to  his  sons  (as  Xenophon  records) 
Of  the  great  Cyrus  were  the  dying  words ; 
"  Fear  not  when  I  depart  (nor  therefore  mourn) 
I  shall  be  no  where,  or  to  nothing  turn  : 
That  soul,  which  gave  me  life,  was  seen  by  none, 
Yet  by  the  actions  it  design'd,  was  known  ; 
And  though  its  flight  no  mortal  eye  shall  see, 
Yet  know,  for  ever  it  the  same  shall  be. 
That  soul,  which  can  immortal  glory  give, 
To  her  own  virtues  must  for  ever  live. 
Can  you  believe,  that  man's  all-knowing  mind 
Can  to  a  mortal  body  be  confin'd  ? 
Though  a  foul  foolish  prison  her  immure 
On  Earth,  she  (when  escap'd)  is  wise  and  pure. 
Man's  body,  when  dissolved,  is  but  the  same 
With  beasts,  and  must  return  from  whence  &' 

came; 

But  whence  into  our  bodies  reason  flows, 
None  sees  it,  when  it  comes,  or  where  it  goes. 
Nothing  resembles  death  so  much  as  sleep, 
Yet  then  our  minds  themselves  from  slumbers  keep, 
When  from  their  fleshly  bondage  they  are  free, 
Then  what  divine  and  future  things  they  see  ! 
Which  makes  it  most  apparent  whence  they  are, 
And  what  they  shall  hereafter  be,  declare." 
This  noble  speech  the  dying  Cyrus  made. 
Me,  Scipio,  shall  no  argument  persuade, 
Thy  grandsire,  and  his  brother,  to  whom  Fame 
Gave,  from  two  conquer'd  parts  o'  th'  world,  theiV 

name, 

Nor  thy  great  grandsire,  nor  thy  father  Paul, 
Who  fell  at  Canna?  against  Hannibal; 
Nor  I  (for  'tis  permitted  to  the  ag'd 
To  boast  their  actions)  had  ?o  oft  engag'd 
In  battles,  and  in  pleadings,  had  we  thought, 
That  only  Fame  our  virtuous  actions  bought  t 
'Twere  better  in  soft  pleasure  and  repose 
Ingloiiously  our  peaceful  eyes  to  close: 
Some  high  assurance  hath  possest  my  mint?, 
After  my  death  an  happier  life  to  find. 
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Unless  our  souls  from  the  immortals  came, 
What  end  have  we  to  seek  immortal  fame  ? 
All  virtuous  spirits  some  such  hope  attends, 
Therefore  the  wise  his  days  with  pleasure  ends. 
The  foolish  and  short-sighted  die  with  fear, 
That  they  go  no-where,  or  they  know  not 

where. 

The  wise  and  virtuous  soul,  with  clearer  eyes, 
Before  she  parts,  some  happy  port  descries. 
My  friends,  your  fathers  I  shall  surely  see 
Nor  only  those  I  lov'd,  or  who  lov'd  me  ; 
But  such  as  before  ours  did  end  their  days 
Ofwhom  we  hear,  and   read,   and  write  their 

praile. 

This  I  believe  :  for  were  I  on  my  way, 
None  should  persuade  me  to  return,  or  stay : 
Should  some  god  tell  me,  that  I  should  be  born, 
And  cry  again,  his  offer  I  would  scorn  ; 
Asham'd,  when  I  have  ended  well  my  race, 
To  be  led  back  to  my  first  starting-place. 
And  since  with  life  we  are  more  griev'd  than  joyjd, 
We  should  be  either  satisfy'cl  or  cloy'd  : 
Yet  will  I  not  my  length  of  days  deplore, 
As  many  wise  and  learn'd  have-done  before; 
Nor  can  I  think  sucli  life  in  vain  is  lent, 
Which  for  our  country  and  our  friends  is  spent. 
Hence  from  an  inn,  not  from  my  home  I  pass, 
Since  Nature  meant  us  here  no  dwelling-place. 
Happy  when  I,  from  this  turmoil  set  free, 
That  peaceful  and  divine  assembly  see : 
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Not  only  those  I  nam'd  I  there  shall  greet, 
But  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Cato  meet. 
Nor  did  I  weep,  when  I  to  ashes  turn'd 
His  belov'd  body,  who  should  mine  have  bmn'd. 
I  in  rny  thoughts  beheld  his  sou!  ascend, 
"Where  his  fixt  hopes  our  interview  attend  : 
Then  cease  to  wonder  that  3  feel  no  grief 
From  age,  which  is  of  my  delights  the  chief. 
My  hopes,  if  this  assurance  hath  deceiv'd, 
(That  I  man's  soul  immortal  have  believ'd) 
And  if  I  err,  no  power  shall  dispossess 
My  thoughts  of  that  expected  happiness  : 
Though  some  minute  philosophers  pretend, 
That  with  our  days  our  pains  and  pleasures  end. 
If  it  be  so,  1  hold  the  safer  side, 
For  none  ef  them  my  errour  shall  deride  ; 
And  if  hereafter  no  rewards  appear, 
Yet  virtue  hath  itself  rewarded  here. 
If  those,  who  this  opinion  have  despis'd, 
And  their  whole  life  to  pleasure  sacrific'd, 
Should  feel  their  errour,  they,  when  umlcceiv'd, 
Too  late  will  wish,  that  me  they  had  bdiev'd. 
If  souls  no  immortality  obtain, 
'Tis  fit  our  bodies  should  be  out  of  pain. 
The  same  uneasiness  which  every  thing 
Gives  to  our  nature,  life  rr.ust  also  bring. 
Good  acts,  if  long,  seem  tedious  ;  so  is  age, 
Acting  too  long  upon  this  Earth,  her  stage, 
Thus  much  for  age,  to  which  when  you  arrive, 
Thot  joy  to  you,  which  it  gives  me,  'twill  give. 
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JL  HE  life  of  Milton  has  been  already  written  in  so  many  forms,  and  with  such 
minute  inquiry,  that  I  might  perhaps  more  properly  have  contented  myself  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  notes  on  Mr.  Fenton's  elegant  abridgment,  but  that  a  new  narra 
tive  was  thought  necessary  to  the  uniformity  of  this  edition. 

JOHN  MILTON  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  descended  from  the  proprietors  of 
Milton  nearThame  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  whom  forfeited  his  estate  in  the  times  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  Which  side  he  took  I  know  not;  his  descendant  inherited  no 
Teneration  for  the  White  Rose* 

His  grandfather  John  was  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papist,  who 
disinherited  his  son  because  he  had  forsaken  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherited,  had  recourse  for  his  support  to  the 
profession  of  a  scrivener.  He  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  skill  in  music,  many  of  his 
compositions  being  still  to  be  found ;  and  his  reputation  in  his  profession  was  such, 
that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired  to  an  estate.  He  had  probably  more,  than  common  lite 
rature,  as  his  son  addresses  him  in  one  of  his  most  elaborate  I^atin  poems.  He  mar* 
ried  a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Caston,  a  Welsh  family,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  John,  the  poet,  and  Christopher,  who  studied  the  law,  and  adhered,  as  the 
law  taught  him,  to  the  king's  party,  for  which  he  was  a  while  persecuted,  but  having, 
by  his  brother's  interest,  obtained  permission  to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  himself 
so  honourably  by  chamber-practice,  that,  soon  after  the  accession  of  king  James,  he 
was  knighted,  and  made  a  judge;  but,  his  constitution  being  too  weak  for  business, 
he  retired  before  any  disreputable  compliances  became  necessary. 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter  Anne,  whom  he  married  with  a  considerable  fortune  to 
Edward  Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbury,  and  rose  in  the  Crown-office  to  be  se 
condary  :  by  him  she  had  two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were  educated  by  the 
poet,  and  from  whom  is  derived  the  only  authentic  account  of  his  domestic  manners. 
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John,  the  poof , was  born  in  his  father's  house,  at  the  Spread-Eagle,  in  Bread-street, 
Dec.  9,  1608,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning.  His  father  appears  to  havd 
been  very  solicitous  about  his  education ;  for  he  was  instructed  at  first  by  private  tuu 
tion  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Young,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  English 
merchants  at  Hamburgh,  and  of  whom  we  have  reason  to  think  well,  since  his  scholar 
considered  him  as  wrorthy  of  an  epistolary  elegy. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gill;  and  removed, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  sixteenth  year,  to  Christ's  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
entered  a  sizar  %  Feb.  12,  1624. 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and  he  himself,  by  an, 
nexing  the  dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of  which  the  learned  Politian  had 
given  him  an  example,  seems  to  commend  the  earliness  of  his  own  proficiency  to  the 
notice  of  posterity.  But  the  products  of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  surpassed  by 
many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporary  Cowley.  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it 
is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate :  many  have  excelled  Milton  in  their  first  essays,  who 
never  rose  to  works  like  Paradise  Lost. 

At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  uses  till  he  is  sixteen,  he  translated  or  versified  two 
Psalms,  114  and  126,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the  public  eye;  but  they  raise  no 
great  expectations:  they  would  in  any  numerous  school  have  obtained  praise,  but 
not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  written  in  his  eighteenth  year,  by  which 
it  appears  that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman  authors  with  very  nice  discernment.  I 
once  heard  Mr.  Hampton,  the  translator  of  Polybius,  remark,  what  I  think  is  true, 
that  Milton  was  the  first  Englishman  who,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latin 
rerses  with  classic  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be  made,  they  are  very  few : 
Iladdon  and  Ascham,  the  pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however  they  have  succeeded 
in  prose,  no  sooner  attempt  verse  than  they  provoke  derision.  If  we  produced 
any  thing  worthy  of  notice  before  the  elegies  of  Milton,  it  was  perhaps  Alabaster'i 
Roxana2. 

Of  the  exercises  which  the  rules  of  the  university  required,  some  were  published 
by  him  in  his  maturcr  years.  They  had  been  undoubtedly  applauded,  for  they  were 
such  as  few  can  perform  ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  regarded  in  his 
college  with  no  great  fondness.  That  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain;  but  the 
unkindncss  with  which  he  was  treated  was  not  merely  negative.  I  am  ashamed  to  re* 
late  what  1  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one  of  the  last  students  in  either  university 
that  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  in  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility,  objected  to  him,  that  he  was  ex, 
pelled  :  this  he  steadily  denies,  and  it  was  apparently  not  true;  but  it  seems  plain, 
from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati,  that  he  had  incurred  rustication,  a  temporary  dis* 
mission  into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  term : 

»  In  this  assertion  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken.  Milton  was  admitted  a  pensioner,  and  not  a  sizar,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following-  extract  from  the  college  register:  Johannes  Milton  Londinensis,  fi!ius< 
Jchannis,  institutus  fuit  in  literartim  elementis  sub  Mag'ro  Gill  Gymnasii  Paulini  praefecto ;  admissus 
eat  l-'emivnarius  JlinurFeb.  12°,  1624,  sub  M'ro  Chappell,  solvitq.  pro  Ingr.  j£.0  IQs.  6d.  /?» 

•Published  1 652,       £, 
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Me  tenet  urbs  roflua  quam  Thamcsis  alluit  undA, 

Meque  nee  invitum  patria  dulcis  habet. 
Jam  nee  arundiferum  mihi  cura  revisere  Camum, 

Nee  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor. — 
Nee  duri  libet  usque  minas  perferre  magistri, 

Caster aque  ingenio  non  subeunda  meo. 
Si  sit  hoc  exilium.  patrios  adiisse  penates, 

Et  vacuum  curis  otia  grata  sequi, 
Non  ego  vel  profngi  nomen  sortemve  recuso, 

Lcetus  et  cxilii  conditione  fruor. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,which  even  kindness  and  reverence  can  give  the 
term  vetiti  laris,  "  a  habitation  from  which  he  is  excluded;"  or  how  exile  can  be 
otherwise  interpreted.  He  declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  of  enduring  the  threats 
of  a  rigorous  master,  and  something  else,  which  a  temper  like  his  cannot  undergo. 
What  was  more  than  threat  was  probably  punishment.  This  poem,  which  mentions 
his  exile,  proves  likewise  that  it  was  not  perpetual;  for  it  concludes  with  a  resolu 
tion  of  returning  some  time  to  Cambridge,  And  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  the 
willingness  with  which  he  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  its  cause 
wag  such  as  gave  him  no  shame. 

He  took  both  the  usual,  degrees ;  that  of  batchelor  in  1628,  and  that  of  master  in 
1632;  but  he  left  the  university  with  no  kindness  for  its  institution,  alienated  cither 
by  the  injudicious  severity  of  his  governors,  or  his  own  captious  perverseness.  The 
cause  cannot  now  be  known,  but  the  eifect  appears  in  his  writings.  His  scheme  of 
education,  inscribed  to  Hartlib,  supersedes  all  academical  instruction,  being  intended 
to  comprise  the  whole  time  which  men  usually  spend  in  literature,  from  their  en- 
trance  upon  grammar,  u  till  they  proceed,  as  it  is  called,  masters  of  arts."  And  hi 
his  Discourse  u  on  the  likeliest  Way  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,"  he 
ingeniously  proposes,  that  "  the  profits  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  act  for  super 
stitious  uses  should  be  applied  to  such  academies  all  over  the  land  where  languages 
and  arts  may  be  taught  together  ;  so  that  youth  may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a 
competency  of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by  which  means  such  of  them  as  had 
the  gift,  being  enabled  to  support  themselves  (without  tythes)  by  the  latter?  may,  by 
the  help  of  the  former,  become  worthy  preachers.'* 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  is,  that 
men  designed  for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  to  act  plays,  "  writhing  and 
unboning  their  clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of  Trincalos  3, 
buffoons,  and  bawds,  prostituting  the  shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  had,  or 
were  near  having,  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court  ladies,  their  grooms  and 
mademoiselles. 

This  is  sufficiently  peevish  in  a  man  who,  when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  the  coL 
lege,  relates,  with  great  luxuriance,  the  compensation  which  the  pleasures  of  the 
theatre  afford  him.  Plays  were  therefore  only  crimiual  when  they  were  acted  by 
academics. 

3  By  the  mention  of  this  name,  he  evidently  refers  to  Albumazar,  acted  at  Cambridge  in  1614.     Igno 
ramus  and  other  plays  were  performed  at  the  same  time.     The  practice  was  then  very   frequent     The 
last  dramatic  performance  at  either  university  was  The  Grateful  Fair,  written  by  Christopher  Smart, 
and  represented  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  about  1747.     lit 
VOL.   VII.  T 
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He  went  to  the  university  with  a  design  of  entering  into  the  church,  but  in  time 
altered  his  mind;  for  he  declared,  that  whoever  became  a  clergyman  must  u  sub 
scribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that 
could  not  retch,  he  must  straight  perjure  himself,  lie  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a 
blameless  silence  before  the  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and 
for  swearing." 

These  expressions  are,  I  find,  applied  to  the  subscription  of  the  articles;  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  they  relate  to  canonical  obedience.  I  know  not  any  of  the 
articles  which  seem  to  thwart  his  opinions:  but  the  thoughts  of  obedience,  whether 
canonical  or  civil,  raised  his  indignation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  perhaps  not  yet  advanced  to  a  settled 
resolution  of  declining  it,  appears  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  reproved 
his  suspended  and  dilatory  life,  which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to  an  insatiable  cu 
riosity,  and  fantastic  luxury  of  various  knowledge.  To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and 
plausible  answer,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  persuade  him,  that  the  delay  proceeds 
not  from  the  delights  of  desultory  study,  but  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  more  fit. 
ness  for  his  task;  and  that  he  goes  on,  not  taking  thought  of  being  late  so  it  gives 
advantage  to  be  more  fit. 

When  he  left  the  university,  he  returned  to  his  father,  then  residing  at  Horton  in 
Buckinghamshire,  with  whom  he  lived  five  years,  in  which  time  he  is  said  to  have 
read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  With  what  limitations  this  universality  is  to, 
be  understood,  who  shall  inform  us  ? 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  he  who  read  so  much  should  have  done  nothing  else : 
but  Milton  found  time  to  write  the  Masque  of  Comus,  which  was  presented  at  Lud- 
low,  then  the  residence  of  the  lord  president  of  Wales,  in  1634;  and  had  the  honour 
of  being  acted  by  the  earl  of  Bridgewater's  sons  and  daughter.  The  fiction  is  de- 
,  rived  from  Homer's  Circe  4;  but  we  never  can  refuse  to  any  modern  the  liberty  of 
borrowing  from  Homer: 

a  quo  ceu  fonte  pcrenni 


Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis. 

His  next  production  was  Lycidas,  an  elegy,  written  in  1637,  on  the  death  of  Mr, 
King,  the  son  of  sir  John  King,  secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth^ 

4  It  has  nevertheless  its  foundation  in  reality.  The  earl  of  Bridgewater  being  president  of  Wales  in 
the  year  1634,  had  his  residence  at  Ludlow-castle  in  Shi-opshire,  at  which  time  lord  Erackly  and  Mr. 
Egerton,  his  sons,  and  lady  Alice  Egerton,  his  daughter,  passing  through  a  place  called  the  Hay-wood 
Forest,  or  Haywood  in  Herefordshire,  were  benighted,  and  the  lady  for  a  short  time  lost :  this  acci 
dent  being  related  to  their  father  upon  their  arrival  at  his  castle,  Milton  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Henry  Lawes,  who  taught  music  in  the  family,  wrote  this  masque.  Lawes  set  it  to  music,  and  it 
was  acted  on  Michaelmas  night  j  the  two  brothers,  the  young  lady,  and  Lawes  himself,  bearing  each 
a  part  in  the  representation. 

The  lady  Alice  Egerton  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  earl  of  Carbury,  who,  at  his  seat  called 
Golden-grove,  in  Caermarthenshire,  harboured  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  time  of  the  Usurpation. 
Among  the  doctor's  sermons  is  one  on  her  death,  in  which  her  character  is  finely  portrayed.  Her  sister, 
lady  Mary,  was  given  in  marriage  to  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion,  that  the  fiction  is  derived  from  Homer's  Circe,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  that  it  was  rather  taken  from  the  Comus  of  Erycius  Puteanus,  in  which,  under  the  fiction 
of  a  dream,  the  characters  of  Comus  and  his  attendants  are  delineated,  and  the  delights  of  sensua 
lists  exposed  and  reprobated.  This  little  tract  was  published  at  Louvain  in  1611,  and  afterwards  ai 
Oxford  in  1634,  the  very  year  in  which  Milton's  Comus  was  written.  H. 

Milton  evidently  was  indebted  to  the  Old  Wives  Talc  of  George  Peele  for  the  plan  of  Comus,    R.  - 
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James  and  Charles.  King  was  much  a  favourite  at  Cambridge,  and  many  of  the  wits 
joined  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  Milton's  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  writers 
may  be  discovered  by  a  mixture  of  longer  and  shorter  verses,  according  to  the  rules 
of  Tuscan  poetry,  and  his  malignity  to  the  church  by  some  lines  which  are  inter 
preted  as  threatening  its  extermination. 

He  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  written  his  Arcades ;  for,  while  he  lived  at 
Horton,  he  used  sometimes  to  steal  from  his  studies  a  few  days,  which  he  spent  at 
Harefield,  the  house  of  the  countess  dowager  of  Derby,  where  the  Arcadus  made 
part  of  a  dramatic  entertainment. 

He  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  country,  and  had  some  purpose  of  taking 
chambers  in  the  inns  of  court,  when  the  death  of  his  mother  set  him  at  liberty  to 
travel,  for  which  he  obtained  his  father's  consent,  and  sir  Henry  Wotton's  direc. 
tions,  with  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence,  i  pensieri  stretti^  ed  il  visa  sciolto  ; 
"  thoughts  close,  and  looks  loose." 

In  1638  he  left  England  and  went  first  to  Paris;  where,  by  the  favour  of  lord 
Scudamore,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Grotius,  then  residing  at  the  French 
court  as  ambassador  from  Christina  of  Sweden.  From  Paris  he  hasted  into  Italy,  of 
which  he  had,  with  particular  diligence,  studied  the  language  and  literature :  and 
though  he  seems  to  have  intended  a  very  quick  perambulation  of  the  country,  staid 
two  months  at  Florence ;  where  he  found  his  way  into  the  academies,  and  produced 
his  compositions  with  such  applause  as  appears  to  have  exajted  him  in  his  own  opini 
on,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  hope,  that,  u  by  labour  and  intense  study,  which," 
says  he,  "  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined  with  a  strong  propensity  of 
nature,"  he  might  "  leave  something  so  written  to  after-times,  as  they  should  not 
willingly  let  it  die." 

It  appears  in  all  his  writings  that  he  had  the  usual  concomitant  of  great  abilities,  a 
loftv  and  steady  confidence  in  himself,  perhaps  not  without  some  contempt  of  others, 
for  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so  much  and  praised  so  few.  Of  his  praise  he  was 
very  frugal ;  as  he  set  its  value  high,  and  considered  his  mention  of  a  name  as  a  se 
curity  against  the  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain  preservative  from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not  indeed  complain  that  his  merit  wanted  distinction.  Carlo 
Dati  presented  him  with  an  encomiastic  inscription,  in  the  tumid  lapidary  style; 
and  Francini  wrote  him  an  ode,  of  which  the  first  stanza  is  only  empty  noise ;  the 
rest  are  perhaps  too  diffuse  on  common  topics:  but  the  last  is  natural  and  beau 
tiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from  Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
again  received  with  kindness  by  the  learned  and  the  great.  Holstenius,  the  keeper 
of  the  Vatican  library,  who  had  resided  three  years  at  Oxford,  introduced  him  to 
cardinal  Barberini :  and  he,  at  a  musical  entertainment,  waited  for  him  at  the  door, 
and  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  assembly.  Here  Selvaggi  praised  him  in  a  distich, 
and  Salsilli  in  a  tetrastic ;  neither  of  them  of  much  value.  The  Italians  were  gainers 
by  this  literary  commerce ;  for  the  encomiums  with  which  Milton  repaid  Salsilli, 
though  not  secure  against  a  stern  grammarian,  turn  the  balance  indisputably  in 
Milton's  favour. 

Of  these  Italian  testimonies;  poor  as  they  are?  he  was  proud  enough  to  publish 
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them  before  his  poems ;  though  he  says,  he  cannot  be  suspected  but  to  have  known 

that  they  were  said  non  tain  de  se,  quam  supr  se. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  staid  only  two  months ;  a  time  indeed  sufficient,  if 

he  desired  only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer  of  its  antiquities,  or  to  view  palaces  and 

count  pictuires;  but  certainly  too  short  for  the  contemplation  of  learning,  policy,  or 

manners. 

From  Rome  he  passed  on  to  Naples,  in  company  of  a  hermit,  a  companion  from 

whom  little  could  be  expected;  yet  to  him  Milton  owed  his  introduction  to  Manso, 

marquis  of  Villa,  who  had  been  before  the  patron  of  Tasso.  Manso  wras  enough  de 
lighted  with  his  accomplishments  to  honour  him  with  a  sorry  distich,  in  which  he 
commends  him  for  every  thing  but  his  religion  :  and  Milton,  in  return,  addressed 
him  in  a  Latin  poem,  which  must  have  raised  an  high  opinion  of  English  elegance 
and  literature. 

His  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily  and  Greece;  but  hearing  of  the  diffe 
rences  between  the  king  and  parliament,  he  thought  it  proper  to  hasten  home,  ra 
ther  than  pass  his  life  in  foreign  amusements  while  his  countrymen  were  contending 
for  their  rights.  He  therefore  came  back  to  Rome,  though  the  merchants  informed 
him  of  plots  laid  against  him  by  the  Jesuits,  for  the  liberty  of  his  conversations  on 
religion.  He  had  sense  enough  to  judge  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  therefore 
kept  on  his  way?  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding  nor  shunning  controversy. 
He  had  perhaps  given  some  offence  by  visiting  Galileo,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Inqui 
sition  for  philosophical  heresy ;  and  at  Naples  he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by  his 
declarations  on  religioug  questions,  he  had  excluded  himself  from  some  distinctions 
which  he  should  otherwise  have  paid  him.  But  such  conduct,  though  it  did  not 
please,  was  yet  sufficiently  safe ;  and  Miiton  staid  two  months  more  at  Rome,  and 
went  on  to  Florence  \vithput  molestation, 

jfrpm  Florence  he  visted  Lucca.  He  afterwards  went  to  Venice ;  and,  having 
sent  away  a  collection  of  music  and  other  books?  travelled  to  Geneva,  which  he  pro 
bably  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  orthodoxy. 

Here  he  reposed  as  in  a  congenial  element,  and  became  acquainted  with  John  Diodati 
and  Frederic  Spanheim,  two  learned  professors  of  divinity.  From  Geneva  he  passed 
through  France ;  and  came  home,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Charles  Diodati ;  a  man  whom  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  of  great  merit,  since  he  was  thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a 
a  poem,  intituled  Epitaphium  Damonis,  written  with  the  common  but  childish  imi 
tation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one  Russel,  a  taylor  in  St.  Bride's  church 
yard,  and  undertook  the  education  of  John  and  Edward  Philips,  his  sister's  sons. 
Finding  his  rooms  too  little,  he  took  a  house  and  garden  in  AJdersgate-street  5,  which 
was  not  then  so  much  out  of  the  world  as  it  is  now;  and  chose  his  dwelling  at  the 

*  This  is  inaccurately  expressed :  Philips  and  Dr.  Newton  after  him,  say  a  gprden-house,  i.  e.  a 
bouse  situated  in  a  garden,  and  of  which  there  were,  especially  in  the  north  suburbs  of  London,  very 
many,  if  not  few  else.  The  term  Is  technical,  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  At  hen.  and  Fast.  Ojcon. 
The  meaning  thereof  may  be  collected  from  the  article  Thomas  Farnaby,  the  famous  schoolmaster,  of 
whom  the  author  says,  that  he  taught  in  Goldsmith's  Rent£,  in  Cripplegate-parish,  behind  Rcdcross- 
street,  where  were  large  gardens  and  handsome  houses.  Milton's  house  in  Jewin-street  was  also  a 
ganum-house,  as  were  indeed  most  of  his  dwellings  after  his  settlement  in  London.  H, 
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upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid  the  noise  of  the  street.  Here  he  received 
more  boys,  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  some  degree  of  merriment 
on  great  promises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man  who  hastens  home  because  his 
countrymen  are  contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  scene  of  action, 
vapours  away  his  patriotism  in  a  private  boarding-school.  This  is  the  period  of  his 
life  from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  inclined  to  shrink.  They  are  unwilling  that 
Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master  ;  but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
taught  boys,  one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing,  and  another,  that  his  motive 
was  only  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  learning  and  virtue;  and  all  tell  what  they  do 
not  know  to  be  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  consider  as  in. 
itself  disgraceful.  His  father  was  alive;  his  allowance  was  not  ample;  and  he  sup 
plied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  useful  employment. 

It  is  told,  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  performed  wonders ;  and  a  formidable 
list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  read  in  Aldersgate-street  by 
youth  between  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  tell  or  receive  these 
stories  should  consider,  that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  learn.  The 
speed  of  the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the  horse.  Every  man  that 
has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others  can  tell  what  slow  advances  he  has  been  able 
to  make,  arid  how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant  inattention.,  to  stimu 
late  sluggish  indifference,  and  to  rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to  teach  something  more  solid  than  the 
common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors  that  treat  of  physical  sub 
jects;  such  as  the  Georgic,  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was  a 
scheme  of  improvement  which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that 
age.  Cowley,  who  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  wanting  to 
the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary 
college. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the  sciences  which  that 
knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of  the  hu 
man  mind.  Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be 
useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowlege  of  right  and 
•wrong;  the  n^t  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those  ex 
amples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove  by  events  the  reasonableness 
of  opinions.  Prudence  and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellences  of  all  times  and  of  all 
places :  we  are  perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance. 
Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter 
are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of  such  rare  emergence,  that 
one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without  being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydro 
statics  or  astronomy  ;  but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of 
prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  conversation ;  antf 
these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as  pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for,  if  I 
have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It  was  his  labour  to  turn  phi 
losophy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  speculations  upon  life ;  but  the  innovators  whoa 
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I  oppose  are  turning  off  attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think,  that  tf€ 
are  placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  Socrates 
>ras  rather  of  opinion  that,  what  AVC  had  to  learn  wras,  how  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil, 

."Orl*  TCI  tv  t/.zyufOKri  KUM»[  uyctQuvle  T/wxIai. 

Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this  wonder-working  aca 
demy  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man  very  eminent  for  know 
ledge  j  its  only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  ^s  a  small  history  of  Poetry,  written  in 
Latin  by  his  nephew  Philips,  of  which  perhaps  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard  6. 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which  he  undertook,  he  laboured  with 
great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One  part  of  his  method  deserves 
general  imitation.  He  was  careful  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Every  Sun 
day  was  spent  upon  theology ;  of  which  he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from 
the  writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch  universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet ;  only  now  and  then  hfe 
allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  and  indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies  of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to 
blow  the  flames  of  contention.  In  1641  he  published  a  treatise  of  Reformation,  in 
two  books,  against  the  established  church ;  being  willing  to  help  the  Puritans,  who 
•were,  he  says,  inferior  to  the  prelates  in  learning. 

Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  published  an  Humble  Remonstrance,  in  defence  of 
episcopacy;  to  which,  in  1641,  five  ministers  7,  of  whose  names  the  first  letters 
made  the  celebrated  word  Smectymnuus^  gave  their  answer.  Of  (his  answer  a  con 
futation  was  attempted  by  the  learncJ  Usher;  and  to  the  confutation  Milfon  pub- 
fished  a  reply,  int;tuled,  Ct  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  and  whether  it  maybe  deduced 
from  thej  Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  those  Testimonies  which  are  allcdged  to 
that  Purpose  in  some  late  Treatises,  one  whereof  goes  under  the  Name  of  Jaines 
Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh." 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his  contemptuous  mention  of  Usher,  that 
lie  had  now  adopted  the  puritanical  savageness  of  manners.  His  next  work  was,  The 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  by  Mr.  John  Milton,  1642. 
In  this  book  he  discovers,  not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with  calm  confi 
dence,  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers;  and  promises  to  undertake  something, 
he  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his  country.  u  This,"  says 
he,  "  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  en- 
rich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim,  with  the  hallow 
ed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  arid  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must 
be  added,  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  and  insight  into  all 
seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ;  till  which,  in  some  measure,  fce  compast,  I  re- 

<  "  We  may  be  sure  at  least,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  seen  the  book  he  speaks  of;  for  it  is  en 
tirely  composed  in  English,  though  its  title  begins  with  t\vo  Latin  words,  "Iheatrmu  Poetarum  ;  or,  a 
compleat  Collection  of  the  Poets,  &,c.'  a  circumstance  that  probably  misled  the  biographer  of  Milton.'* 
European  Mqgazine,  June  1787,  p.  388.  R. 

1  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  William  Spurstow.  JR. 
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fuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation."     From  a  promise  like  this,  at  once  fervid,  pi. 
ous  and  rational,  might  be  expected  the  Paradise  Lost. 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pamphlets,  upon  the  same  question.  To  one  of 
his  antagonists,  who  affirms  that  he  was  vomited  out  of  the  university,  he  answers,  in 
general  terms:  u  The  fellows  of  the  college  wherein  I  spent  some  years,  at  my  part 
ing,  after  I  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many  times  how  much 
better  it  would  content  them  that  I  should  stay. — As  for  the  common  approbation, 
or  dislike  of  that  place  as  now  it  is,  that  I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  myself  the 
more  for  that,  too  simple  is  the  answerer,  if  he  think  to  obtain  with  me.  Of  small 
practice  were  the  physician  who  could  not  judge,  by  what  she  and  her  sister  have  of 
long  time  vomited,  that  the  worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in, her  stomach,  but  the 
better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queasy;  she  vomits  now  out  of  sickness;  but 
before  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she  must  vomit  by  strong  physic.  The  university 
in  the  time  of  her  better  health,  and  my  younger  judgment,  I  never  greatly  admired, 
but  now  much  less." 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  has  been  injured.  He  pro 
ceeds  to  describe  the  course  of  his  conduct,  and  the  train  of  his  thoughts;  and,  be 
cause  he  has  been  suspected  of  incontinence,  gives  an  account  of  his  own  purity, 
"  that  if  I  be  justly  charged,"  says  he,  u  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me 
ivith  tenfold  shame." 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  perhaps  was  that  of  his  antagonist.  This 
roughness  he  justifies,  by  great  examples,  in  a  long  digression.  Sometimes  he  tries 
to  be  humourous  :  "  Lest  I  should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  in  hand,  some  squire 
of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  one  who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  court- 
cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model  of  himself:  and  sets  me  out  half  a 
dozen  ptisical  mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hoping  short  in  the  measure  of  con 
vulsion  fits;  in  which  labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having  escaped  narrowly,  instead 
of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets  us  with  a  quantity- of  thumb-ring  poesies. — And  thus 
ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection  of  himself."  Such  is  the  controversial  merri 
ment  of  Milton;  his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more  offensive.  Such  is  his  malignity 
that  Hell  grows  darker  at  his  frown. 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  Essex,  came  to  reside  in  his  house;  and 
his  school  increased.  At  Whitsuntide,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Powel,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oxfordshire.  He  brought  her  to 
town  with  him,  and  expected  all  the  advantages  of  a  conjugal  life.  The -lady,  how- , 
ever,  seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  spare  diet  and  hard  study  • 
for,  as  Philips  relates,  "  having  for  a  month  led  a  philosophic  life,  after  having  been 
used  at  home  to  a  great  house,  and  much  company  and  joviality,  her  friends,  possi 
bly  by  her  own  desire,  made  earnest  suit  to  have  her  company  the  remaining  part  of 
the  summer ;  which  was  granted,  upon  a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas." 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife ;  he  pursued  his  studies :  and  now  and 
then  visited  the  lady  Margaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has  mentioned  in  one  of  his  sonnets. 
At  last  Michaelmas  arrived ;  but  the  lady  had  no  inclination  to  return  to  the  sullen, 
gloom  of  her  husband's  habitation,  and  therefore  very  willingly  forgot  her  promise. 
He  sent  her  a  letter,  but  had  no  answer;  he  sent  more  with  the  same  success.  It 
could  be  alledged  that  letters  miscarry ;  he  therefore  dispatched  a  messenger,  being 
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by  this  time  loo  angry  to  go  himself.     His  messenger  was  sent  back  with  some  con 
tempt.     The  family  of  the  Jady  were  cavaliers. 

In  a  man  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit  was  like  Milton's,,  less  provocation  than 
this  might  have  raised  violent  resentment.  Milton  soon  determined  to  repudiate  her 
for  disobedience;  and,  being  one  of  those  who  could  easily  find  arguments  to  justify 
inclination,  published,  in  J 644,  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  ;  which  was 
followed  by  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,  concerning  Divorce;  and  the  next 
year,  his  Tetrachordon,  Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  Places  of  Scripture  which 
treat  of  Marriage. 

This  innovation  was  opposed,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  clergy,  who,  then 
holding  their  famous  assembly  at  Westminster,  procured  that  the  author  should  be 
called  before  the  Lords ;  "  but  that  house,"  says  Wood,  u  whether  approving  the 
doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accusers,  did  soon  dismiss  him." 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written  against  him,  nor  any  thing  by  any 
writer  of  eminence.  The  antagonist  that  appeared  is  styled  by  him,  A  Serving 
Man  turned  Solicitor.  Ilowel,  in  his  Letters,  mentions  the  new  doctrine  with  con 
tempt  ;  and  it  was,  I  suppose,  thought  more  worthy  of  derision  than  of  confuta 
tion.  He  complains  of  this  neglect  in  two  sonnets,  of  which  the  first  is  contempti 
ble,  and  the  second  not  excellent. 

From  this  time  it  is  observed,  that  he  became  an  enemy  to  the  presbyterians, 
whom  he  had  favoured  before.  He  that  changes  his  party  by  his  humour  is  not 
more  virtuous  than  he  that  changes  it  by  his  interest  -3  he  loves  himself  rather  thaa 
truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that  Milton  was  not  an  unresisting  sufferer 
of  injuries;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to  put  his  doctrine  in  practice,  by 
courting  a  young  woman  of  great  accomplishments,  the  daughter  of  one  doctor 
Davis,  who  was  however  not  ready  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavour  a  re-uni 
on.  He  went  sometimes  to  the  house  of  one  Blackborough,  his  relation,  in  the  lane 
of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  and  at  one  of  his  usual  visits  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife 
come  from  another  room,  and  implore  forgiveness  on  her  knees;  lie  resisted  her 
entreaties  for  a  while :  a  but  partly,"  says  Philips,  u  his  o\\  n  generous  nature 
more  inclinable  to  reconciliation  than  to  perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  part 
ly  Ike  strong  intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon  brought  him  to  an  act  of 
oblivion  and  a  firm  league  of  peace."  It  were  injurious  to  omit,  that  Milton  af 
terwards  received  her  father  and  her  brothers  in  his  own  house,  when  they  were 
distressed  with  other  royalists. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his  Arcopagetica,  a  Speech  of  Mr.  John 
Milton  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing.  The  danger  of  such  unbounded  li 
berty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding  it,  have  produced  a  problem  in  the  science  of  go 
vernment,  which  human  understanding  seems  hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothing 
may  be  published  but  what  civil  authority  shall  have  previously  approved,  power 
must  always  be  the  standard  of  truth :  if  every  dreamer  of  innovations  may  propa 
gate  his  projects,  there  can  be  no  settlement  ;  if  every  murmurer  at  government 
may  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no  peace;  and  if  every  sceptic  in  theology  may 
teach  his  follies,  there  can  be  no  religion.  The  remedy  against  these  evils  is  to 
punish  the  authors,  for  it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may  punish,  though  not 
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prevent,  the  publication  of  opinions  which  that  society  shall  think  pernicious ;  but 
this  punishment,  though  it  may  crush  the  author,  promotes  the  book ;  and  it  seems 
not  more  reasonable  to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained  because  writers  may 
be  afterwards  censured,  than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors  unbolted  because  by 
our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But,  whatever  were  jhis  engagements,  civil  or   domestic,  poetry  was  never  lon<* 
out  of  his  thoughts. 

About  this  time  (1645)  a  collection  of  his  Latin  and  English  poems  appeared,  in 
which  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  with  some  others,  were  first  published. 

He  had  taken  a  larger  house  in  Barbican  for  the  reception  of  scholars ;  but  the 
numerous  relations  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  generously  granted  refuge  for  a  while, 
occupied  his  rooms.  In  time,  however,  they  went  away;  u  and  the  house  again," 
says  Philips,  "  now  looked  like  a  house  of  the  Muses  only,  though  the  accession  of 
scholars  was  not  great.  Possibly  his  having  proceeded  so  far  in  the  education  of 
youth,  may  have,  been  the  occasion  of  his  adversaries  calling  him  pedagogue  and  school, 
master ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  he  never  set  up  for  a  public  school,  to  teach  all 
the  young  fry  of  a  parish;  but  only  was  willing  to  impart  his  learning  and  knowledge 
to  his  relations,  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen  who  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  that 
neither  his  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  savoured  in  the  least  of  pedantry." 

Thus  laboriously  does  his  nephew  extenuate  what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what 
might  be  confessed  without  disgrace.  Milton  was  not  a  man  who  could  become 
mean  by  a  mean  employment.  This,  however,  his  warmest  friends  seem  not  to  have 
found ;  they  therefore  shift  and  palliate.  He  did  not  sell  literature  to  all  comers  at 
an  open  shop ;  he  was  a  chamber-milliner,  and  measured  his  commodities  only  to 
his  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him  in  this  state  of  degradation,  tells  ns 
that  it  was  not  long  continued  :  and,  to  raise  his  character  again,  has  a  mind  to  in- 
yest  him  with  military  splendour :  "  He  is  much  mistaken,"  he  says,  u  if  there 
was  not  about  this  time  a  design  of  making  him  an  adjutant-general  in  Sir  William 
Waller's  army.  But  the  new-modelling  of  the  army  proved  an  obstruction  to  the 
design."  An  event  cannot  be  set  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  by  having  been  only- 
designed,  about  some  time,  if  a  man  be  not  much  mistaken.  Milton  shall  be  a  pe 
dagogue  no  longer :  for,  if  Philips  be  not  much  mistaken,  somebody  at  some'  time 
designed  him  for  a  soldier. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new-modelled  (.1645),  he  removed  to  a  smaller 
house  in  Holbourn,  which  opened  backward  into  Lincoln's-lnn-Fields.  He  is  not 
known  to  have  published  any  thing  afterwards  till  the  king's  death,  when,  finding 
his  murderers  condemned  by  the  presbyterians,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  justify  it?  and 
to  compose  the  minds  of  the  people. 

He  made  some  Remarks  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  between  Orniond  and  the  Irish 
Rebels.  While  he  contented  himself  to  write,  he  perhaps  did  only  what  his  con 
science  dictated  ;  and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  influence  of  his  own 
passions,  and  the  gradual  prevalence  of  opinions,  iirst  willingly  admitted,  and  then 
habitually  indulged;  if  objections,  by  being  overlooked,  were  forgotten,  and  desire 
superinduced  conviction;  he  yet  shared  only  the  common  weakness  of  mankind, 
Hud  might  be  no  less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  But  as  faction  seldom  leaves  a  man 
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honest,  however  it  might  find  him,  Milton  is  suspected  of  having  interpolated  the 
book  called  Icon  Basilike,  \vhich  the  Council  of  State,  to  whom  he  was  now  made 
Latin  secretary,  employed  him  to  censure,  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sid 
ney's  Arcadia,  and  imputing  it  to  the  king ;  whom  he  charges,  in  his  Iconoclates, 
with  the  use  of  this  prayer,  as  with  a  heavy  crime,  in  the  indecent  language  with 
which  prosperity  had  emboldened  the  advocates  for  rebellion  to  insult  all  that  is  ve 
nerable  or  great :  u  Who  would  have  imagined  so  little  fear  in  him  of  the  true  all. 
seeing  Deity — as,  immediately  before  his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  grave 
bishop  that  attended  him,  as  a  special  relique  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen 
word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman  praying  to  a  heathen  god  ?" 

The  papers  which  the  king  gave  to  Dr.  Juxton  on  the  scaffold  the  regicides  took 
away,  so  that  they  were  at  least  the  publishers  of  this  prayer;  and  Dr.  Birch, 
who  had  examined  the  question  with  great  care,  was  inclined  to  think  them  the 
forgers.  The  use  of  it  by  adaptation  was  innocent;  and  they  who  could  so  noisily 
censure  it, with  a  little  extension  of  their  malice  could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to 
accuse. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  sheltered  in  Holland,  employed  Salmasius, 
professor  of  polite  learning  at  Leyden,  to  write  a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  mo 
narchy;  and,  to  excite  his  industry,  gave  him,  as  was  reported,  a  hundred  Jaco 
buses.  Salmasius  was  a  man  of  skill  in  languages,  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  sa 
gacity  of  emendatory  criticism,  almost  exceeding  all  hope  of  human  attainment; 
and  having,  by  excessive  praises,  been  confirmed  in  great  confidence  of  himself, 
though  he  probably  had  not  much  considered  the  principles  of  society,  or  the  rights 
of  government,  undertook  the  employment  without  distrust  of  his  own  qualifica 
tions;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was  wonderful,  in  1649  published  Defensio 
Regis. 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  sufficient  answer;  which  he  performed 
(1651)  in  such  a  manner,  that  Hobbes  declared  himself  unable  to  decide  whose 
language  was  best,  or  whose  arguments  were  worst.  In  my  opinion,  Milton's  pe 
riods  are  smoother,  neater,  and  more  pointed;  but  he  delights  himself  \vith  teazing 
his  adversary  as  much  as  with  confuting  him.  He  makes  a  foolish  allusion  of  Sal 
masius,  whose  doctrine  he  considers  as  servile  and  unmanly,  to  the  stream  of  Salma 
sius,  which,  whoever  entered,  left  half  his  virility  behind  him.  Salmasius  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  unhappily  married  to  a  scold.  Tu  es  Gallus,  says  Milton,  &, 
ut  aiunt,  nimium  gallinaceus.  But  his  supreme  pleasure  is  to  tax  his  adversary, 
so  renowned  for  criticism,  with  vicious  Latin.  He  opens  his  book  with  telling  that 
he  has  used  persona,  which,  according  to  Milton,  signifies  only  a  mask,  in  a  sense 
not  known  to  the  Romans,  by  applying  it  as  we  apply  person.  But  as  Nemesis  is 
always  on  .the  watch,  it  is  memorable  that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a  sole, 
cism  by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  solecistical,  when  for  one  of  those  supposed 
blunders  he  says,  as  Ker,  and  I  think  some  one  before  him,  has  remarked,  propi- 
no  te  grammatistis  tuis  vapulandum.  From  vapulo,  which  has  a  passive  sense, 
vapulandus  can  never  be  derived.  No  man  forgets  his  original  trade  :  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  of  kings,  sink  into  questions  of  grammar,  if  grammarians  discuss  them. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was  weak  of  body  and  dim  of  sight;  but 
his  will  was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  health  was  supplied  by  zeal.  He 
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was  rewarded  with  a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much  read ;  for  paradox, 
recommended  by  spirit  and  elegance,  easily  gains  attention ;  and  he  who  told  every 
man  that  he  was  equal  to  his  king-,  could  hardly  want  an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salmasius  was  not  dispersed  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read 
with  equal  eagerness,  is  very  credible.  He  taught  only  the  stale  doctrine  of  autho 
rity,  and  the  unpleasing  duty  of  submission ;  and  he  had  been  so  long  not  only  the 
monarch  but  the  tyrant  of  literature,  that  almost  all  mankind  were  delighted  to  find 
him  defied  and  insulted  by  a  new  name,  not  yet  considered  as  any  one's  rival.  If 
Christina,  as  is  said,  commended  the  Defence  of  the  People,  her  purpose  must  b« 
to  torment  Salmasius,  who  was  then  at  court;  for  neither  her  civil  station,  nor  her 
natural  character,  could  dispose  her  to  favour  the  doctrine,  who  was  by  birth  a 
queen,  and  by  temper  despotic. 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of  Mifton's  book,  treated  with  neglect, 
there  is  not  much  proof ;  but  to  a  man  so  long  accustomed  to  admiration,  a  little 
praise  of  his  antagonist  would  be  sufficiently  offensive,  and  might  incline  him  to 
leave  Sweden,  from  which  however  he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any  mark  of  con. 
tempt,  but  with  a  train  of  attendance  scarcely  less  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was,  imperfect,  was  published  by  his  son 
in  the  year  of  the  Restoration.  In  the  beginning,  being  probably  most  in  pain  for 
his  Latinity,  he  endeavours  to  defend  his  use  of  the  word  persona :  but,  if  I  re 
member  right,  he  misses  a  better  authority  than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of  Ju- 
veiial  in  his  fourth  satire : 

— Quid  agas,  cum  dira  &  foedior  omni 
Crimine  persona  est  ? 

As  Salmasius  reproached  Milton  with  losing  his  eyes  in  the  quarrel,  Milton  de- 
fighted  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  had  shortened  Salmasius's  life,  and  both  per. 
haps  with  more  malignity  than  reason.  Salmasius  died  at  the  Spa,  Sept.  3,  1653: 
and,  as  controvertists  are  commonly  said  to  be  killed  by  their  last  dispute,  Milton 
was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  destroying  him. 

Cromwell  had  now  dismissed  the  parliament  by  the  authority  of  which  he  had  de 
stroyed  monarchy,  and  commenced  monarch  himself,  under  the  title  of  Protector, 
but  with  kingly  and  more  than  kingly  power.  That  his  authority  was  lawful,  never 
was  pretended ;  he  himself  founded  his  right  only  in  necessity ;  but  Milton,  having 
now  tasted  the  honey  of  public  employment,  would  not  return  to  hunger  and  phi 
losophy,  -but,  continuing  to  exercise  his  office  under  a  manifest  usurpation,  betray 
ed  to  his  power  that  liberty  which  he  had  defended.  Nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  that  rebellion  should  end  in  slavery;  that  he  who  had  justified  the  murder 
of  his  king,  for  some  acts  which  seemed  to  him  unlawful,  should  now  sell  his  ser 
vices  and  his  flatteries  to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that  he  could  do  nothing 
lawful. 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years,  but  his  vigour  of  intellect  was  such,  that 
he  was  not  disabled  to  discharge  his  office  of  Latin  secretary,  or  continue  his  contro 
versies.  His  mind  was  too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  strong  to  be  subdued. 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died  in  child-bed,  having  left  him  three  daughters. 
As  he  probably  did  not  much  love  her,  he  did  not  long  continue  the  appearance  of 
lamenting  her;  but  after  a  short  time  married  Catherino;  the  daughter  of  one  cap- 
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tain  Woodcock  of  Hackney ;  a  woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions  like  his  own 
She  died  within  a  year,  of  childbirth,  or  some  distemper  that  followed  itj  and  her 
husband  honored  her  memory  with  a  poor  sonnet. 

The  first  reply  to  Milton's  Defensio  Populi  was  published  in  1651,  called  Apo. 
logia  pro  liege  &  Populo  Angiicano,  contra  Johannis  Pclypragmatici  (alias  Mil- 
toni)  dcfensionem  destructivam  llegis  &  Populi.  Of  this  the  author  was  not 
known ;  but  Milton  and  his  nephew  Philips,  under  whose  name  he  published  an 
answer  so  much  corrected  by  him  that  it  might  be  called  his  own,  imputed  it  to 
Bramhall  ;  and,  knowing  him  no  friend  to  regicides,  thought  themselves  at  liberty 
to  treat  him  as  if  they  had  known  what  they  only  suspected. 

Next  year  appeared  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor  ad  Ceclum.  Of  this  the  author  was 
Peter  du  Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  but  Morns,  or 
More,  a  French  minister  having  the  care  of  i(s  publication^  was  treated  as  the 
-writer  by  Milton  in  his  Defensio  Secunda,  and  overwhelmed  by  such  violence  of 
invective,  that  he  began  to  shrink  under  the  tempest,  and  gave  his  persecutors  the 
means  of  knowing  the  true  author.  Du  Moulin  was  now  in  great  danger ;  but  Mil. 
ton's  pride  operated  against  his  malignity  ;  and  both  he  and  his  friends  were  more 
willing  that  Du  Moulin  should  escape  than  that  he  should  be  convicted  of  mistake. 

In  this  second  Defence,  he  shows  that  his  eloquence  is  not  merely  satirical ;  the 
rudeness  of  his  invective  is  equalled  by  the  grossness  of  his  flattery.  "  Deserimur, 
Cromuelle,  tu  solus  superes,  ad  te  snmma  nostrarum  rerurn  rediit,  in  te  solo  con- 
sistit,  insuperabili  tuae  virtuti  cedimus  cuncti,  nemine  vel  obloquente,  nisi  quiasquales 
inaequalis  ipse  honoressibi  qusrit,  aut  dignioriconcessos  invidet,  autnonintelligit  nihil 
esse  in  societate  hominum  magis  vel  Deo  gratum,  vel  rationi  consentaneum,  esse  in 
civitate  nihil  aiquius,  nihil  utilius,  quam  potiri  rerum  dignissimum.  Bum  te  agnos- 
cunt  omnes,  Cromuelle,  ea  tu  civis  maximus  &  gloriosissimus  8,  dux  publici  consi- 
]ii,  exercituum  fortissimorum  imperator,  pater  patriic  gessisti.  Sic  tu  spontauea 
bonorum  omnium  &  animitus  inissa  voce  salutaris," 

Caesar,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dictatorship,  had  not  more  servile  or  more 
elegant  flattery.  A  translation  may  shew  its  servility;  but  its  elegance  is  less  at 
tainable.  Having  exposed  the  unskilfulncss  or  selfishness  of  the  former  govern 
ment,  u  We  were  left,"  says  Milton,  u  to  ourselves:  the  whole  national  interest 
fell  into  your  hands,  and  subsists  only  in  your  abilities.  To  your  virtue,  over 
powering  and  resistless,  every  man  gives  way,  except  some  who,  without  equal 
qualifications,  aspire  to  equal  honours,  who  envy  the  distinctions  of  merit  greater 
than  their  own,  or  who  have  yet  to  learn,  that  in  the  coalition  of  human  society  no. 
thing  is  more  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  agreeable  to  reason,  than  that  the  highest 
mind  should  have  the  sovereign  power,  Such,  sir,  are  you  by  general  confession  ; 
such  are  the  things  achieved  by  you,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  our  country 
men,  the  director  of  our  public  councils,  the  leader  of  unconquered  armies,  the  fa 
ther  of  your  country ;  for  by  that  title  does  every  good  man  hail  you  with  sincere 
and  voluntary  praise." 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  wanted  defence,  he  found  leisure  to  defend 
himself.  He  undertook  his  own  vindication  against  More,  whom  he  declares  iu  his 

8  It  may  be  doubted  whether  gloriosissimus  be  here  used  with  Milton's  boasted  purity. 
is  an  illustrious  thing  ;  but  vir  ghriosus  is  commonly  a  braggart,  as  in  miles  gloriosus.  Pr.  J. 
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title  to  be  justly  called  the  author  of  the  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor^  In  this  there 
is  no  want  of  vehemence  or  eloquence,  nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted  wit.  <c  Mo 
ms  es  ?  an  Momus?  an  uterque  idemest?"  He  then  remembers  that  morns  is 
Latin  for  a  mulberry-tree,  and  hints  at  the  known  transformation : 

— Poma  alba  ferebat 
Quac  post  nigra  tulit  Moms. 

"With  this  piece  ended  his  controversies;  and  he  from  this  time  gave  himself  up  to 
his  private  studies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  secretary  to  the  Protector,  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  Declaration  of  the 
reasons  for  a  war  with  Spain.  His  agency  was  considered  as  of  great  importance  ; 
for,  when  a  treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the  delay  was  publicly 
imputed  to  Mr.  Milton's  indisposition:  and  the  Swedish  agent  was  provoked  to  ex. 
press  his  wonder,  that  only  one  man  in  England  could  write  Latin,  and  that  man  blind. 

Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and  seeing  himself  disencumbered  from  external 
interruptions,  he  seems  to  have  recollected  his  former  purposes,  and  to  have  resum 
ed  three  great  works  which  he  had  planned  for  his  future  employment;  an  epic  po 
em,  the  history  of  his  country,  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary,  seems  a  work  of  all  others  least  practicable  in  a  state  of 
blindness,  because  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute  inspection  and  collation. 
Nor  would  Milton  probably  have  begun  it  after  he  had  lost  his  eyes  ;  but,  havino- 
had  it  alway  before  him,  he  continued  it,  says  Philips,  u  almost  to  his  dying  day ; 
but  the  papers  were  so  discomposed  and  deficient,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for 
the  press."  The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictionary,  printed  at  Cambridge,  had  the  use 
of  those  collections  in  three  folios ;  but  what  was  their  fate  afterwards  is  not  known  9. 

To  compile  a  history  from  various  authors,  when  they  can  only  be  consulted  by 
other  eyes,  is  not  easy  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skilful  and  attentive  help  than 
can  be  commonly  obtained;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of  consulting  and  com 
paring  that  stopped  Milton's  narrative  at  the  Conquest;  a  period  at  which  affairs 
were  not  yet  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very  numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much  deliberation,  long  chtising,  and  be 
ginning  late,  he  fixed  upon  Paradise  Lost:  a  design  so  comprehensive,  that  it  could 
be  justified  only  by  success.  He  had  once  designed  to  celebrate  King  Arthur,  as 
he  hints  in  his  verses  to  Mansus;  but  Arthur  was  reserved,  says  Fenton,  to  another 
destiny  *°. 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  projects  left  in  manusript,  and  to  be 
seen  in  a  library  T  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had  digested  his  thoughts  on  this  subject 
into  one  of  those  wild  dramas  whicty  were  anciently  called  Mysteries/  and  Philips  had 

9  The  Cambridge  Dictionary,  published  in  4to,  1693,  is  no  other  than  a  copy,  with  some  small  ad" 
ditions,  of  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Littleton  in  1685,  by  sundry  persons,  of  whom,  tikmgb  their  names  are  con" 
cealed,  there  is  great  reason  to  conjecture  that  Milton's  nephew,  Edward  Philips,  is  one  ;   fur  it  is  ex 
pressly  said  by  Wood,  Fasti,  vol.  I.   p.  266,   that  "  Milton's  Thesaurus"  came  to  his  hands;  and  it  is 
asserted,  in  the  preface  thereto,  that  the  editors  thereof  had  the  use  of  three  large  folios  in  manuscript, 
collected  and  digested  into  alphabetical  order  by  Mr.  John  Milton. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  "additions,  together  with  the  preface  above  mentioned,  and  a  larcre  part 
«f  the  title  of  the  Cambridge  Dictionary,  have  been  incorporated  and  printed  with  the  subsequent  edi 
tions  of  Littleton's  Dictionary,  till  that  of  1735.  Vid.  Biog.  Brit.  2935,  in  not.  So  that,  for  aught 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  Philips  was  the  last  possessor  of  Milton's  MS.  //. 

10  Id  est,  to  be  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem  written  by  sir  Richard  Blackiuore.     IL 
i  Trinjty  College.  /?. 
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seen  what  he  terms  part  of  a  tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of  Satan's 
address  to  the  Sun.    These  mysteries  consist  of  allegorical  persons;  such  as  Justice 
Mercy,    Faith.     Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  of  Paradise  Lost  there  are  two  plans  : 

THE   PERSONS,  THE   PERSONS. 


Michael. 

Chorus  of  Angels, 

Heavenly  Love. 

Lucifer.. 

Adam     "| 

Eve        jw»tn  the  Serpent. 

Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour,     ~| 

Sickness, 

Discontent,  )>Mutes, 

Ignorance,    j 

•with  others;J 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity, 


Moses. 

Divine  Justice,  Wisdom,  Heavenly 

Love. 

The  Evening  Star,  Hesperus. 
Chorus  of  Angels. 
Lucifer. 
Adam. 
Eve. 

Conscience. 
Labour,         "J 
Sickness, 
Discontent, 
Ignorance, 
Fear, 
Death, 
Faith. 
Hope. 
Charity. 


xMutes. 


PARADISE   LOST, 
THE  PERSONS. 

Moses  wpoy/Ji,  recounting  how  he  assumed  his  true  body ;  that  it  cor- 
rupts  not,  because  it  is  with  God  in  the  mount ;  declares  the  like  with 
Enoch  and  Elijah ;  besides  the  purity  of  the  place,  that  certain  pure  winds, 
dews,  and  clouds,  preserve  it  from  corruption  ;  whence  exhorts  to  the  sight  of 
God ;  tells  they  cannot  see  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence  fay  reason  of  their 
sin. 


tice,     1 

rcy,       >  debati 

dom,   J 


debating  what  should  become  of  man,  should  he  fall. 


Justice, 

Mercy, 

Wisdom. 

Chorus  of  Angels  singing  a  hymn  of  the  Creation. 


ACT  II. 

Heavenly  Love. 

Evening  Star. 

Chorus  sing  the  marriage-song,  and  describe  Paradise^ 

ACT  III. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam's  ruin. 

Chorus  fears  for  Adam;  and  relates  Lucifer's  rebellion  and  falli 
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ACT  IV. 

Adam>  )  fallen. 

Eve,      J  % 

Conscience  cites  them  to  God's  examination. 
Chorus  bewails,   and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  lost, 

! 
ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

>*-  presented  by  an  angel  with 

Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy,  War,  Famine,  Pestilence,    Sickness,  1  ^ 

Discontent,  Ignorance,  Fear,  Death,  „  J 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.     Likewise,  Winter,  Heat,  Tempest,  £c. 
Faith,     ^j 

Hope,       S-  comfort  him  and  instruct  him.  ^ 

Charity,  J 

Chorus  briefly  concludes.  . 


Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could  have  produced  only  an  allegory,  or  mystery. 
The  following  sketch  seems  tojhave  attained  more  maturity. 

ADAM  UNPARADISED. 

The  angel  Gabriel,  either  descending  or  entering;  showing,  since  this  globe  was 
created,  his  frequency  as  much  on  Earth  as  in  Heaven  ;  describes  Paradise.  Next,  the 
Chorus,  showing  the  reason  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Paradise,  after  Lu. 
cifer's  rebellion,  by  command  from  God  ;  and  withal  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and 
know  more  concerning  this  excellent  new  creature,  man.  The  angel  Gabriel,  as 
by  his  name  signifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradise  with  a  more  free 
office,  passes  by  the  station  of  the  Chorus,  and,  desired  by  them,  relates  what  he 
knew  of  man;  as  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  their  love  and  marriage.  After  this, 
Lucifer  appears ;  after  his  overthrow,  bemoans  himself,  seeks  revenge  on  man.  The 
Chorus  prepare  resistance  on  his  first  approach.  At  last,  after  discourse  of  enmity  on 
either  side  he  departs:  whereat  the  Chorus  sings  of  the  battle  and  victory  in  Heaven, 
against  him  and  his  accomplices  :  as  before,  after  the  first  act,  was  sung  a  hymn  of 
the  creation.  Here  again  may  appear  Lucifer,  relating  and  exulting  in  what  he  had 
done  to  the  destruction  of  man.  Man  next,  and  Eve,  having  by  this  time  been  se 
duced  by  the  Serpent,  appears  confusedly  covered  with  leaves.  Conscience  in  a 
shape  accuses  him;  Justice  cites  him  to  a  place  whither  Jehovah  called  for  him. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  Chorus  entertains  the  sj;age,  and  is  informed  by  some  angel 
the  manner  of  the  fall.  Here  the  Chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall ;  Adam  then  and 
Eve  return;  accuse  one  another;  but  especially  Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife ; 
is  stubborn  in  his  offence.  Justice  appears,  reasons  with  him,  convinces  him.  The 
Chorus  admonisheth  Adam,  and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer's  example  of  impenitence. 
The  angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  out  of  Paradise;  but  before,  causes  to  pass  before 
his  eyes,  in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  evils  of  this  life  and  world.  He  is  humbled, 
relentSj  despairs :  at  last  appears  Mercy  3  comforts  him,  promises  the  Messiah  • 
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thon  calls  In  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  instructs  him,  he  repents,  gives  God  the 
glory,  submits  to  his  penalty.  The  Chorus  briefly  concludes.  Compare  this  with 
the  former  draught. 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  Paradise  Lost ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  great 
•works  in  their  seminal  state,  pregnant  with  latent  possibilities  of  excellence ;  nor 
could  there  be  any  more  delightful  entertainment  than  to  trace  their  gradual  growth 
and  expansion,  and  to  observe  how  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  advanced  by  acci 
dental  hints,  and  sometimes  slowly  improved  by  steady  meditation. 

Invention  is  almost  the  only  literary  labour  which  blindness  cannot  obstruct,  and 
therefore  he  naturally  solaced  his  solitude  by  the  indulgence  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
melody  of  his  numbers.  He  had  done  what  he  knew  to  be  necessarily  previous  to 
poetical  excellence ;  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  seemly  arts  and  affairs  ; 
his  comprehension  was  extended  by  various  knowledge,  and  his  memory  stored  with 
intellectual  treasures.  He  was  skilful  in  many  languages,  and  had  by  reading  and 
composition  attained  the  full  mastery  of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted  little  help 
from  books,  had  he  retained  the  power  of  perusing  them. 

Bnt  while  his  greater  designs  were  advancing,  having  now,  like  many  other  au 
thors,  caught  the  love  of  publication,  he  amused  himself,  as  he  could,  with  little 
productions.  He  sent  to  the  press  (1658)  a  manuscript  of  Raleigh,  called  The  Ca 
binet  Council;  and  next  year  gratified  his  malevolence  to  the  clergy  by  a  Treatise 
of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  and  the  means  of  removing  Hirelings  out 
of  the  Church. 

Oliver  was  now  dead  ;  Richard  now  constrained  to  resign  :  the  system  of  ex 
temporary  government,  which  had  been  held  together  only  by  force,  naturally  fell 
into  fragments  when  that  force  was  taken  away  ;  and  Milton  saw  himself  and  his 
cause  in  equal  danger.  But  he  had  still  hope  of  doing  something.  He  wrote  letters, 
which  Toland  has  published,  to  such  men  as  he  thought  friends  to  the  new  common 
wealth  :  and  even  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope^ 
but  was  fantastical  enough  to  think  that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  might  be  set 
tled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  A  ready  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth; 
which  was,  however  enough  considered  to  be  both  seriously  and  ludicrously  answered. 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  common wealthmen  was  very  remarkable.  When 
the  king  was  apparently  returning,  Harrington,  with  a  few  associates  as  fanatical 
as  himself,  used  to  meet,  with  all  thegravity  of  political  importance,  to  settle  an  equal 
government  by  rotation  ;  and  Milton,  kicking  when  he  could  strike  no  longer,  was 
foolish  enough  to  publish,  a  few  weeks  before  the  restoration,  Notes  upon  a  ser* 
mon  preached  by  one  Griffiths,  entitulcd,  The  Fear  of  God  and  the  King.  To  these 
notes  an  answer  was  written  by  L' Estrange,  in  a  pamphlet  petulantly  called.  No 
Blind  Guides. 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of  greater  activity  could  do,  the  king 
was  now  about  to  be  restored,  with  the  irresistible  approbation  of  the  people.  He 
was  therefore  no  longer  secretary,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  quit  the  house 
which  he  held  by  his  office  ;  and,  proportioning  his  sense  of  danger  to  his  opinion 
of  the  importance  of  his  writings,  thought  it  convenient  to  seek  some  shelter,  and 
hid  himself  for  a  time  in  Bartholomew-Close,  by  West-Smith  field. 

I  cam-pi-  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  unconsciously,  paid  to  this  grea{ 
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{nan  by  his  biographers;  every  house  in  which  he  resided  is  historically  mentioned 
as  if  it  were  an  injury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his  pre 
sence. 

The  king,  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has  had  perhaps  no  other  example,  de. 
dined  to  be  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  father's  wrongs  ;  and  promised 
to  admit  into  the  act  of  oblivion  all,  except  those  whom  the  parliament  should  ex 
cept;  and  the  parliament  doomed  none  to  capital  punishment  but  the  wretches 
who  had  immediately  cooperated  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  Milton  was  certainly 
not  one  of  them  ;  he  had  only  justified  what  they  had  done. 

This  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  offensive ;  and  (June  16)  an  order  was 
issued  to  seize  Milton's  Defence,  and  Goodwin's  Obstructors  of  Justice,  another 
book  of  the  same  tendency,  and  burn  them  by  the  common  hangman.  The  attorney- 
general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the  authors;  but  Milton  was  not  seized,  nor  per 
haps  very  diligently  pursued. 

Not  long  after  (August  19)  the  nutter  of  innumerable  bosoms  were  stilled  by  an 
act,  which  the  king,  that  his  mercy  might  want  no  recommendation  of  elegance, 
rather  called  an  Act  of  Oblivion  than  of  Grace.  Goodwin  was  named,  with  nine 
teen  more,  as  incapacitated  for  any  public  trust ;  but  of  Milton  there  was  no  ex 
ception. 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton,  the  curiosity  of  mankind  has  not  forborn  to 
inquire  the  reason.  Burnet  thinks  he  was  forgotten:  but  this  is  another  instance 
which  may  confirm  Dalrymple's  observation,  who  says,  u  that  whenever  Burnet'a 
narrations  are  examined,  he  appears  to  be  mistaken." 

Forgotten  he  was  not;  for  his  prosecution  was  ordered;  it  must  be  therefore  by 
design  that  he  was  included  in  the  general  oblivion.  He  is  said  to  have  had  friends 
in  the  house,  such  as  Marvel,  Morrice,  and  sir  Thomas  Clarges :  and  undoubtedly  a 
man  like  him  must  have  had  influence.  A  very  particular  story  of  his  escape  is  told, 
by  Richardson  2  in  his  Memoirs,  which  he  received  from  Pope,  as  delivered  by  Bet. 
terton,  who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the  war  between  the  king  and 
parliament  Davenant  was  made  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  die;  but  was  spared  at 
(he  request  of  Milton.  When  the  turn  of  success  brought  Milton  into  the  like  dan 
ger,  Davenant  repaid  the  benefit  by  appearing  in  his  favour.  Here  is  a  reciproca 
tion  of  generosity  and  gratitude  so  pleasing,  that  the  tale  makes  its  own  way  to  cre 
dit.  But,  if  help  were  wanted,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it.  The  danger  of  Da 
venant  is  certain  from  his  own  relation;  but  of  his  escape  there  is  no  account.  Bct- 
terton's  narration  can  be  traced  no  higher ;  it  is  not  known  that  he  had  it  from 
Davenant.  We  are  told  that  the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life ;  but  it  seems 
not  certain  that  Milton's  life  ever  was  in  danger.  Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the 
same  kind  of  crime,  escaped  with  incapacitation ;  and,  as  exclusion  from  public 
trust  is  a  punishment  which  the  power  of  government  can  commonly  inflict  without 
the  help  of  a  particular  law,  it  required  no  great  interest  to  exempt  Milton  from  a 
censure  little  more  than  verbal.  Something  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration 
and  compassion,  to  veneration  of  his  abilities,  and  compassion  for  his  distresses, 
which  made  it  fit  to  forgive  his  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was  now  poor  and  blind  j 

*  It  was  told  before  by  A,  Wood  in  Ath.  Oxon.  x,  ol.  II.  p.  412,  2d  edit,  C, 
YQL.    VII,  U 
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and  who  would  pursue  with  violence  an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed  by  fortune  ami 
disarmed  by  nature  3  ? 

The  publication  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  put  him  in  the  same  condition  with  his 
fellow-subjects.  He  was,  however,  upon  some  pretence  now  not  known,  in  the 
custody  of  the  sergeant  in  December ;  and  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal  of 
the  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  sergeant  were  called  before  the  House.  He  was  now 
safe  within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himself  to  be  as  much  out  of  the  power 
of  a  griping  officer  as  any  other  man.  How  the  question  was  determined  is  not 
known.  Milton  would  hardly  have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have 
right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin-street,  near  Aldersgate-street;  and  being  blind, 
and  by  no  means  wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic  companion  and  attendant;  and  there- 
fore,  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Paget,  married  Elizabeth  Minshul,  of  a  gentle, 
man's  family  in  Cheshire,  probably  without  a  fortune.  All  his  wives  were  virgins  :  for 
lie  has  declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indelicate  to  be  a  second  husband :  upon 
what  other  principles  his  choice  was  made  cannot  now  beknown;  but  marriage  afforded 
not  much  of  his  happiness.  The  first  wife  left  him  in  disgust,  and  was  brought  back 
only  by  terrour;  the  second,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  more  a  favourite,  but  her 
life  was  short.  The  third,  as  Philips  relates,  oppressed  his  children  in  his  life-time, 
and  cheated  them  at  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  obscure  story,  he  was  offered  the  con 
tinuance  of  his  employment,  and,  being  pressed  by  his  wife  to  accept  it,  answered, 
«  You,  like  other  women,  want  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  wish  is  to  live  and  die  an 
honest  man."  If  he  considered  the  Latin  secretary  as  exercising  any  of  the  powers 
of  government,  he  that  had  shared  authority,  either  with  the  parliament  or  Crom 
well,  might  have  forborn  to  talk  very  loudly  of  his  honesty  ;  and  if  he  thought  the 
office  purely  ministerial,  he  certainly  might  have  honestly  retained  it  under  the  king. 
But  this  tale  has  too  little  evidence  to  deserve  a  disquisition  ;  large  offers  and  sturdy 
rejections  are  among  the  most  common  topics  of  falsehood. 

He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or  gratitude,  that  he  forbore  to  disturb  tne 
new  settlement  with  any  of  his  political  or  ecclesiastical  opinions,  and  from  this  time 
devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  literature.  Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in  all  its  parts,  he 
gave  a  proof  by  publishing,  the  next  year  (1661),  Accidence  commenced  Grammar  : 
a  little  book  which  has  nothing  remarkable,  but  that  its  author,  who  had  been  late 
ly  defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his  country,  and  was  then  writing  Paradise 
Lost,  could  descend  from  his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from  the  perplexity  of 
grammatical  confusion,  and  the  trouble  of  lessons  unnecessarily  repeated. 

About  this  time  Elwood  the  quaker,  being  recommended  to  him  as  one  who 
would  read  Latin  to  him  for  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  attended  him  every 
afternoon  except  on  Sundays.  Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared  that, 
to  read  Latin  with  an  English  mouth  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  Jaw  French,  required 
that  Elwood  should  learn  and  practise  the  Italian  pronunciation,  which?  he  said, 

3  A  different  account  of  the  means  .by  which  Milton    secured  himself  is  given  by  an ,  historia 
lately  brought    to  light.      "  Milton,    Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell,  distinguished  by  his  writings  in 
favour  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  pretended  to  be  dead,   and    had    a  public  funera 
procession.  The  king  applauded  his  policy  in  escaping  the  punishment  of  death,  by    a  seasonable  show 
of  dying."  Cunningham's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  I.  p»  14.     M. 
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tras  necessary,  if  he  would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  task 
troublesome  without  use.  There  is  little  reason  for  pretering  the  Italian  pronunci 
ation  to  our  own,  except  that  it  is  more  general ;  and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is 
only  to  make  him  a  foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travels,  if  he  speaks  Latin,  may  so 
soon  learn  the  sounds  which  every  native  gives  it,  that  he  need  make  no  provision, 
before  his  journey;  and  if  strangers  visit  us,  it  is  their  business  to  practise  such  con 
formity  to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us  in  their  own  countries.  Elwood  com 
plied  with  the  directions,  and  improved  himself  by  his  attendance ;  for  he  relates, that 
Milton,  having  a  curious  ear,  knew  by  his  voice  when  he  read  what  he  did  not  un 
derstand,  and  would  stop  him,  and  open  the  most  difficult  passages. 

In  a  short  time  he  took  a  house  in  the  Artillery  Walk  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields ; 
the  mention  of  which  concludes  the  register  of  Milton's  removals  and  habitations. 
He  lived  longer  in  this  place  than  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  Paradise  Lost.  Whence  he  drew  the  original  design  has 
been  variously  conjectured  by  men  who  cannot  bear  to  think  themselves  ignorant  of 
that  which,  at  last,  neither  diligence  nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some  find  the  hint 
in  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells  a  wild  and  unauthorised  story  of  a  farce  seen  by 
Milton  in  Italy  which  opened  thus :  "  Let  the  rainbow  be  the  fiddlestick  of  the  fid. 
die  of  Heaven."  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  first  conception  was  a  tragedy 
or  mystery,  not  of  a  narrative,  but  a  dramatic  work,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
begun  to  reduce  to  its  present  form  about  the  time  (1655)  when  he  finished  his  dis 
pute  with  the  defenders  of  the  king. 

He  long  before  had  promised  to  adorn  his  native  country  by  some  great  perfor 
mance,  while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no  settled  design,  and  was  stimulated  only  by  such 
expectations  as  naturally  arose  from  the  survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the  con 
sciousness  of  his  powers.  What  he  should  undertake,  it  was  difficult  to  determine. 
He  was  long  choosing  and  began  late. 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between  his  private  studies  and  affairs  of 
state,  his  poetical  labour  must  have  been  often  interrupted ;  and  perhaps  he  did  little 
more  in  that  busy  time  than  construct  the  narrative,  adjust  the  episodes,  proportion 
the  parts,  accumulate  images  and  sentiments,  and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or  preserve 
in  writing,  such  hints  as  books  or  meditation  would  supply.  Nothing  particular  is 
known  of  his  intellectual  operations  while  he  was  a  statesman,  for,  having  every 
help  and  accommodation  at  hand,  he  had  no  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet  too  great  not  to  be  traced  by  cu 
riosity  to  his  retirement:  where  he  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  fondest 
of  his  admirers,  sitting  before  his  door  in  a  grey  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  in  warm  sul 
try  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air;  and  so,  as  in  his  own  room,  receiving  the  visits 
of  the  people  of  distinguished  parts  as  well  as  quality.  His  visitors  of  high  quality 
must  now  be  imagined  to  be  few ;  but  men  of  parts  might  reasonably  court  the  con 
versation  of  a  man  so  generally  illustrious,  that  foreigners  are  reported,  by  Wood, 
to  have  visited  the  house  in  Bread-street  where  he  was  born. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was  seen  in  a  small  house,  neatly  enough  dres 
sed  in  black  clothes,  sitting  in  a  room  hung  with  rusty  green  ;  pale  but  not  cada. 
verous,  with  chalkstones  in  his  hands.  He  said  that;  if  it  were  not  for  the  gout,  his 
blindness  would  be  tolerable. 
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In  the  intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  unable  to  use  the  common  exercises, 
he  used  to  swing  in  a  chair,  and  sometimes  played  upon  an  organ. 

He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed  upon  his  poem,  of  which  the 
progress  might  be  noted  by  those  with  whom  he  was  familiar;  for  he  was  obliged, 
when  he  had  composed  as  many  lines  as  his  memory  would  conveniently  retain,  to 
employ  some  friend  in  writing  them,  having,  at  least  for  part  of  the  time,  no  regu 
lar  attendant.  This  gave  opportunity  to  observations  and  reports. 

Mr.  Philips  observes,  that  there  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  com 
posure  of  Paradise  Lost,  "  which  I  have  a  particular  reason,"  says  he,  "  to  remem 
ber  ;  for  whereas  I  had  the  perusal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning,  for  some  years, 
as  I  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit  him,  in  parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  ver 
ses  at  a  time  (which,  being  written  by  whatever  hand  came  next,  might  possibly 
•want  correction  as  to  the  orthography  and  pointing),  having,  as  the  summer  came 
on,  not  being  showed  any  for  a  considerable  while,  and  desiring  the  reason  thereof, 
Mas  answered,  that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  but  from  the  autumnal  equinox 
to  the  vernal ;  and  that  whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times  was  never  to  his 
satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  fancy  never  so  much  :  so  that,  in  all  the  years 
he  was  about  this  poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  half  his  time  therein." 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in  his  opinion  Philips  has  mistaken  the 
time  of  the  year;  for  Milton,  in  his  Elegies,  declares,  that  with  the  advance  of  the 
spring  he  feels  the  increase  of  his  poetical  force,  redeunt  in  carmina  vires.  To  this 
it  is  answered,  that  Philips  could  hardly  mistake  time  so  well  marked  :  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  Milton  might  find  different  times  of  the  year  favourable  to  different  parts 
of  life.  Mr.  Richardson  conceives  it  impossible  that  "  such  a  work  should  be  sus 
pended  for  six  months,  or  for  one.  It  may  go  on  faster  or  slower,  but  it  must  go 
on."  By  what  necessity  it  must  continually  go  on,  or  why  it  might  not  be  laid 
aside  and  resumed,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 

This  dependance  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons,  those  temporary  and  periodical 
ebbs  and  flows  of  intellect,  may,  I  suppose,  justly  be  derided  as  the  fumes  of  vain 
imagination.  Sapiens  dominabitur  astris.  The  author  that  thinks  himself  weather 
bound  will  find,  with  a  little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is  only  idle  or  exhausted. 
But  while  this  notion  has  possession  of  the  head,  it  produces  the  inability  which  it 
supposes.  Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes;  possunt  quia  posse 
videntur.  When  success  seems  attainable,  diligence  is  enforced ;  but  when  it 
is  admitted  that  the  faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  cross  wind,  or  a  cloudy  sky,  the 
day  is  given  up  without  resistance,  for  who  can  contend  with  the  course  of  Na 
ture  ? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seems  not  to  have  been  free.  There  prevailed  in 
his  time  an  opinion,  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  and  that  we  have  had  the  mis 
fortune  to  be  produced  in  the  decrepitude  of  Nature.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
whole  creation  languished,  that  neither  trees  nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of 
their  predecessors,  and  that  every  thing  was  daily  sinking  by  gradual  diminution  4. 

4  This  opinion  is,  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  refuted  in  a  book  now  very  little  known,  An 
Apology  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  the  Government  of  the  £  World, 
by  Dr.  George  Hakewill,  London,  folio,  1635.  The  first  who  ventured  to  propagate  it  in  this 
was  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  a^  man  of  a  versatile  temper,  and  th,e  author 
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Milton  appears  to    suspect  that  souls  partake  of  the  general  degeneracy,   and  is  not 
•without  some  fear  that  his  book  is  to  be  written  in  an  age  too  late  for  heroic  poesy. 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world  ami  sometimes  finds  reception  among 
wise  men  ;  an  opinion  that  restrains  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  particular  regions, 
and  supposes  that  a  luckless  mortal  may  be  born  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too  high  or 
too  low  for  wisdom  or  for  wit.  From  this  fancy,  wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly 
cleared  his  head,  when  he  feared  lest  the  climate  of  his  country  might  be  too  cold  for 
flights  of  imagination. 

Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  such  fancies,  another  not  more  reasonable  might 
easily  find  its  way.  He  that  could  fear  lest  his  genius  had  fallen  upon  too  old  a 
world  or  too  chill  a  climate,  might  consistently  magnify  to  himself  the  influence 
of  the  seasons,  and  believe  his  faculties  to  be  vigorous  only  half  the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least  more  reasonable  than  his  dread  of  decay* 
ing  nature,  or  a  frigid  zone,  for  general  causes  must  operate  uniformly  in  a  general 
abatement  of  mental  power;  if  less  could  be  performed  by  the  writer,  less  likewise 
would  content  the  judges  of  his  work.  Among  this  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovellers 
he  might  still  have  risen  into  eminence  by  producing  something  which  they  shouLl 
not  willingly  let  die.  However  inferior  to  the  heroes  who  were  born  in  better  agesj 
he  might  still  be  great  among  his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of  growing  every 
day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  posterity.  He  might  still  be  a  giant  among  the  pigmies, 
the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  study?  or  particular  hours  of  composition,  we  have  little  ac 
count,  and  there  was  perhaps  little  to  be  told.  Richardson,  who  seems  to  have  been 
very  diligent  in  his  inquiries,  but  discovers  always  a  wish  to  find  Milton  discrimi 
nated  from  other  men,  relates,  that  "  he  would  sometimes  lie  awake  whole  nights, 
but  not  a  verse  could  he  make ;  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  faculty  would  rush 
upon  him  with  an  impetus  or  sestrum,  and  his  daughter  was  immediately  called  to  se 
cure  what  came.  At  other  times  he  would  dictate  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath, 
and  then  reduce  them  to  half  the  number." 

These  bursts  of  light,  and  involutions  of  darkness,  these  transient  and  involuntary 
excursions  and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having  some  appearance  of  deviation  from 
the  common  train  of  nature,  are  eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of  a  wonder.  Yet  some 
thing  of  this  inequality  happens  to  every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual  or 
mental.  The  mechanic  cannot  handle  his  hammer  and  his  file  at  all  times  with  equal 
dexterity;  there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  \vhenhishandis  out.  By  Mr. 
Richardson's  relation,  casually  conveyed,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed.  That  in 
his  intellectual  hour  Milton  called  for  his  daughter  "  to  secure  what  came,"  may  be 
questioned;  for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  known  that  his  daughters  were  never 
taught  to  write ;  nor  would  he  have  been  obliged,  as  is  universally  confessed,  to 
have  employed  any  casual  visitor  in  disburdening  his  memory,  if  his  daughter  could 
have  performed  the  office. 

The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been  told  of  other  authors,  and,  though 
doubtless  true  of  every  fertile  and  copious  mind,  seems  to  have  been  gratuitously 
transferred  to  Milton. 

of  a  book  entituled,  The  Fall  of  Man,  or  the  Corruption  of  Nature  proved  by  Natural  Reason. 
Land.  161 6  and  1G24,  quarto.  He  was  plundered  in  the  Usurpation,  turutd  Roman  Catholic,  a** 
died  in  obscurity.  SeeAtben.  Oxon,  Vol.  L  p.  127.  IL 
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What  he  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot  now  know  more,  is,  that  he  composed  much 
of  this  poem  in  the  night  and  morning,  I  suppose  before  his  mind  was  disturbed  with 
common  business ;  and  that  he  poured  out  with  great  fluency  his  unpremeditated 
Terse.  Versification,  free,  like  his,  from  the  distresses  of  rhyme,  must,  by  a  work 
50  long,  be  made  prompt  and  habitual;  and,  when  his  thoughts  were  once  adjusted, 
the  words  would  come  at  his  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  of  his  work  were  written,  cannot 
often  be  known.  The  beginning  of  the  third  book  shows  that  he  had  lost  his  sight ; 
and  the  introduction  to  the  seventh,  that  the  return  of  the  king  had  clouded  him 
with  discountenance,  and  that  he  was  offended  by  the  licentious  festivity  of  the  Re- 
storation.  There  are  no  other  internal  notes  of  time.  Milton,  being  now  cleared 
from  all  effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing  required  from  him  but  the  common 
duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be  rewarded  with  the  common  right  of  protection ;  but 
this,  which  when  he  sculked  from  the  approach  of  his  king  was  perhaps  more  than 
he  hoped,  seems  not  to  have  satisfied  him  ;  for  no  sooner  i&  he  safe,  than  he  finds 
himself  in  danger,  a  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  and  with  darkness  and 
with  danger  compassed  round."  This  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  better  employed, 
had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion ;  but  to  add  the  mention  of  danger  was  un. 
grateful  and  unjust.  He  was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days ;.  the  time  was  come  in  which 
regicides  could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of  evil  tongues  for  Milton 
to  complain  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers ;  Milton,  whose 
warmest  advocates  must  allow,  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach,  or 
brutality  of  insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false;  for  it  would  be  hard  to  recollect  any 
reproach  cast  upon  him,  either  serious  or  ludicrous,  through  the  whole  remaining  part 
of  his  life.  He  pursued  his  studies,  or  his  amusements,  without  persecution,  moles 
tation,  or  insult.  Such  is  the  reverence  paid  to  great  abilities,  however  misused :  they 
ivho  contemplated  in  Milton  the  scholar  and  the  wit  were  contented  to  forget  the 
revilcr  of  his  king. 

When  the  plague  (1)565)  raged  in  London,  Milton  took  refuge  at  Chalfont  in 
Bucks ;  where  Elwood,  who  had  taken  the  house  for  him,  first  saw  a  complete  copy 
of  Paradise  Lost,  and.  having  perused  it,  said  to  him,  "  Thou  hast  said  a  great 
deal  upon  Paradise  Lost ;  what  hast  thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  Found  ?" 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had  ceased,  he  returned  to  Bunhill-fields, 
and  designed  the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  licence  was  necessary,  and  he  could  ex 
pect  no  great  kindness  from  a  chaplain  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  treated  with  tenderness;  for  though  objections  were  made  to 
particular  passages,  and  among  them  to  the  simile  of  the  Sun  eclipsed,  in  the  first 
book,  yet  the  licence  was  granted;  and  he  sold  his  copy,  April  27,  1667,  to 
Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate  payment  of  five  pounds,  with  a  stipulation  to 
receive  five  pounds  more  when  thirteen  hundred  should  be  sold  of  the  first  edition; 
and  again,  five  pounds  after  the  sale  of  the  same  number  of  the  second  edition;  and 
another  five  pounds  after  the  same  sale  of  the  third.  None  of  the  three  editions  were 
to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred  copies. 

The  first  edition  was  of  ten  books,  in  a  small  quarto.  The  titles  were  varied  front 
year  to  year ;  and  an  advertisement  and  the  arguments  of  the  books  were  omitted  in 
some  jpies,  and  inserted  in  others. 
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•  The  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to  his  second  payment,  for  which  the  re 
ceipt  was  signed  April  26,  1669,  The  second  edition  was  not  given  till  1674:  it 
was  printed  in  small  octavo ;  and  the  number  of  books  was  increased  to  twelve,  by 
a  division  of  the  seventh  and  twelfth ;  and  some  other  small  improvements  were 
made.  The  third  edition  was  published  in  1678  ;  and  the  widow,  to  whom  the  copy 
was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her  claims  to  Simmons  for  eight  pounds,  according  to 
her  receipt  given  Dec.  21,  1680.  Simmons  had  already  agreed  to  transfer  the  whole 
right  to  Brabazon  Ay  liner'  for  twenty-five  pounds:  and  Aylmer  sold  to  Jacob  Ton. 
son  half,  Aug.  17.  1683,  and  half,  March  24,  1690,  at  a  price  considerably  en 
larged.  In  the  history  of  Paradise  Lost,  a  deduction  thus  minute  will  rather  gratify 
than  fatigue. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem  have  been  always  mentioned  as 
evidences  of  neglected  merit,  and  of  the  uncertainty  ^of  literary  fame;  and  inquiries 
have  been  made,  and  conjectures  offered,  about  the  causes  of  its  long  obscurity  and 
late  reception.  But  has  the  case  been  truely  stated  ?  Have  not  lamentation  and 
Wonder  been  lavished  on  an  evil  that  was  never  felt? 

That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  the  Paradise  Lost  received  no  public  ac. 
Clamations,  is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and  literature  were  on  the  side  of  the  court : 
and  who  that  solicited  favour  or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the  defender  of  the 
regicides  ?  All  that  he  himself  could  think  his  due,  from  u  evil  tongues  in  evil  days," 
was  that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously  preserved.  But  it  cannot  be  in 
ferred,  that  his  poem  was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  admired. 

The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  justify  the  public.  Those  who  have  no  power 
to  judge  of  past  times  but  by  their  own,  should  always  doubt  their  conclusions.  The 
call  for  books  was  not  in  Milton's  age  what  it  is  in  the  present.  To  read  was  not 
then  a  general  amusement;  neither  traders,  nor  often  gentlemen,  thought  them 
selves  disgraced  by  ignorance.  The  women  had  not  then  aspired  to  literature,  nor 
was  every  house  supplied  with  a  closet  of  knowledge.  Those,  indeed,  who  pro 
fessed  learning,  were  not  less  learned  than  at  any  other  time ;  but  of  that  middle 
race  of  students  who  read  for  pleasure  or  accomplishment,  and  who  buy  the  numer 
ous  products  of  modern  typography,  the  number  was  then  comparatively  small.  To 
prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had 
been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one  years,  with  only  two  editions  of 
the  works  of  Shakspear,which  probably  did  not  together  make  one  thousand  copies. 
The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two  years,  in  opposition  to  so  much  recent 
enmity,  and  to  a  style  of  versification,  new  to  all  and  disgusting  to  many,  was  an 
uncommon  example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The  demand  did  not  immediately 
increase :  for  many  more  readers  than  were  supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  not  af 
ford.  Only  three  thousand  were  sold  in  eleven  years \;  for  it  forced  its  way  without 
assistance ;  its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish  their  opinion ;  and  the  opportuni 
ties  now  given  of  attracting  notice  by  advertisements  were  then  very  few :  the  means 
of  proclaiming  the  publication  of  new  books  have  been  produced  by  that  general  li 
terature  which  now  pervades  the  nation  through  all  its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy  still  advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  secrecy  of  love,  and  Paradise  Lost  broke  into  open  view  with  sufficient 
security  of  kind  reception. 
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Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what  temper  Milton  surreycd  the 
silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of 
subterraneous  current  through  fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm 
and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his  own  merit 
with  steady  consciousness,  and  waiting  without  impatience  the  vicissitudes  of  opini 
on,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  future  generation. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  studies,  and  supplied  the  want  of  sight  by  a 
very  odd  expedient,  of  which  Philips  gives  the  following  account : 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  "  that  though  our  author  had  daily  about  him  one  ©r  other 
to  read,  some  persons  of  man's  estate,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  greedily  catched 
at  the  opportunity  of  being  his  readers,  that  they  might  as  well  reap  the  benefit  of 
what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by  the  benefit  of  their  reading;  and  others  of 
younger  years  were  sent  by  their  parents  to  the  same  end;  yet  excusing  only  the 
eldest  daughter  by  reason  of  her  bodily  infirmity  and  difficult  utterance  of  speech, 
(which,  to  say  truth,  I  doubt  was  the  principal  cause  of  excusing  her)  the  other 
two  were  condemned  to  the  performance  of  reading  a  id  exactly  pronouncing  of  all 
the  languages  of  whatever  book  he  should,  at  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to  peruse, 
•viz.  the  Hebrew,  (and  I  think  the  Syriac)  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  Span, 
ish,  and  French.  All  which  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined  to  read,  without  under 
standing  one  word,  must  needs  be  a  trial  of  patience  almost  beyond  endurance.  Yet 
it  was  endured  by  both  for  a  long  time,  though  the  irksomencss  of  this  employment 
could  not  be  always  concealed,  but  broke  out  more  and  more  into  expressions  of  un 
easiness  ;  so  that  at  length  they  were  all,  even  the  eldest  also,  sent  out  to  learn  some 
curious  and  ingenious  sorts  of  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for  women  to  learn,  par 
ticularly  embroideries  in  gold  or  silver." 

In  the  scene  of  misery  which  this  mode  of  intellectual  labour  sets  before  our  eyes, 
it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  daughters  or  the  father  are  most  to  be  lamented. 
A  language  not  understood  can  never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure,  and  very  seldom 
go  as  to  convey  meaning.  If  few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write  books  with 
such  embarrassments,  i'ew  likewise  would  have  wanted  ability  to  find  some  better 
expedient. 

Three  years  after  his  Paradise  Lost  (1667),  he  published  his  History  of  England, 
comprising  the  whole  fable  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  continued  to  the  Nor 
man  Invasion .  Why  he  should  have  given  the  first  part,  which  he  seems  not  to  be 
lieve,^  and  which  is  universally  rejected,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  style  is 
harsh  ;  but  it  has  something  of  rough  vigour,  which  perhaps  may  often  strike, 
though  it  cannot  please. 

On  this  history  the  licenser  again  fixed  his  claws,  and  before  he  would  transmit  it 
to  the  press  tore  out  several  parts.  Some  censures  of  the  Saxon  monks  were  taken 
away,  lest  they  should  be  applied  to  the  modern  clergy ;  and  a  character  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines  was  excluded ;  of  which  the  author  gave  a 
copy  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  which,  being  afterwards  published,  has  been 
iince  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Sampson  Agonistes,  a  tra 
gedy  written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  never  designed  by  the  author  for  the 
stage.  As  these  poems,  were  published  by  another  bookseller^  it  has  been  askedj. 
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whether  Simmons  was  discouraged  from  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the  former. 
Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookseller  a  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  far  from  hoping  to 
discover.  Certainly,  he  who  in  two  years  sells  thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a  volume 
in  quarto,  bought  for  two  payments  of  five  pounds  each,  has  no  reason  to  repent 
his  purchase. 

When  Milton  showed  Paradise  Regained  to  Elwood,  "  This,"  said  he,  u  is  ow 
ing  to  you ;  for  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the  question  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont 
which  otherwise  I  had  not  thought  of." 

His  last  poetical  offspring  was  his  favorite.  He  could  not,  as  Elwood  relates, 
endure  to  hear  Paradise  Lost  preferred  to  Paradise  Regained.  Many  causes  may 
vitiate  a  writer's  judgment  of  his  own  works.  On  that  which  has  cost  him  much  la. 
bour  he  sets  a  high  value,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  he  has  been  diligent 
in  vain;  what  has  been  produced  without  toilsome  efforts  is  considered  with  delight, 
as  a  proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ;  and  the  last  work,  whatever  it 
be,  has  necessarily  most  of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Milton,  however  it  happened, 
had  this  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  himself. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent  of  comprehension,  that  entitled 
this  great  author  to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble  dignity,  which 
did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services  to  literature.  The  epic  poet,  the  controvertist, 
the  politician,  having  already  descended  to  accommodate  children  with  a  book  of  ru 
diments,  now,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a  book  of  logic  for  the  initia 
tion  of  students  in  philosophy;  and  published  (1672)  ArtisLogicae  plenior  Institutio 
ad  Petri  llami  Methodum  concinnata ;  that  is,  "  A  new  Scheme  of  Logic,  according 
to  the  method  of  Ramus."  1  know  not  whether,  even  in  this  book,  he  did  not 
intend  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  universities  ;  for  Ramus  was  one  of  the  first 
oppugners  of  the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations  the  quiet  of  the 
schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  revived.  He  had  now  been  safe  so  long,  that  he 
forgot  his  fears,  and  published  a  Treatise  of  true  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Tol 
eration,  and  the  best  Means  to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery. 

But  this  little  tract  is  modestly  written,  with  respectful  mention  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  appeal  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  His  principle  of  toleration  is, 
agreement  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  scriptures ;  and  he  extends  it  to  all  who,  what* 
ever  their  opinions  are,  profess  to  derive  them  from  the  sacred  books.  The  Papists 
appeal  to  other  testimonies,  and  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  not  to  be  permitted  the 
liberty  of  either  public  or  private  worship ;  for  though  they  plead  conscience,"  we  have 
no  warrant,"  he  says,  u  to  regard  conscience  which  is  not  grounded  in  scripture." 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons,  may  be  perhaps  delighted  with  his 
•wit.  The  term  Roman  Catholic  is,  he  says3  u  one  of  the  pope's  bulls ;  it  isparticu. 
Jar  universal,  or  catholic  schismatic." 

He  has,  however,  something  better.  As  the  best  preservative  against  popery,  he 
recommends  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  scriptures,  a  duty  from  which  he  warns  the 
busy  part  of  mankind  not  to  think  themselves  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  with  some  additions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  sent  to  the  press,  seeming  to  take  delight  in  publica 
tion,  a  collection  of  Familiar  Epistles  in.  Latin  j  to  which,  being  too  few  to  make  a 
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Yolume,  he  added  some  academical  exercises,  which  perhaps  he  perused  with  plea* 
sure,  as  they  recalled  to  his  memory  the  days  of  youth.,  but  for  which  nothing  but 
•veneration  for  his  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  sixty-sixth  year,  the  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long 
tormented,  prevailed  over  the  enfeebled  powers  of  nature.  He  died  by  a  quiet  and 
silent  expiration,  about  the  tenth  of  November,  1674,  at  his  house  in  ttunhill- 
fields ;  and  was  buried  next  his  father  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles  at  Cripplegate. 
His  funeral  was  very  splendidly  and  numerously  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  no  memorial ;  but  in  our  time  a 
monument  has  been  erected  in  Westminster-Abbey  To  the  Author  of  Paradise  Lost, 
by  Mr.  Benson,  who  has  in  the  inscription  bestowed  more  words  upon  himself  than 
upon  Milton. 

When  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of  Philips,  in  which  he  was  said  to  be, 
soli  Miltono  secundus,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  dean  of  Westminster,  he 
refused  to  admit  it;  the  name  of  Milton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be 
read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterbury,  who  succeeded 
him,  being  author  of  the  inscription,  permitted  its  reception.  **  And  such  has  been 
the  change  of  public  opinion,"  said  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  heard  this  account, 
4i  that  I  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a  statue  of  that  man,  whose  name  I  once 
knew  considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls." 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  his  youth  eminently  beautiful,  so  as 
to  have  been  called  the  Lady  of  his  college.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a  light  brown, 
parted  at  the  fore-top,  and  hung  down  upon  his  shoulders,  according  to  the  picture 
which  he  has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  however,  not  of  the  heroic  stature,  but  ra 
ther  below  the  middle  size,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson,  who  mentions  him  as  ha 
ving  narrowly  escaped  from  being  short  and  thick.  He  was  vigorous  and  active, 
and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the  sword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  been  emi 
nently  skilful.  His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not  the  rapier,  but  the  back-sword,  of 
which  he  recommends  the  use  in  his  book  on  education. 

His  eyes  are  said  never  to  have  been  bright :  but,  if  he  was  a  dextrous  fencer, 
they  must  have  been  once  quick. 

His  domestic  habits,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  were  those  of  a  severe  student. 
He  drank  little  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  and  fed  without  excess  in  quantity,  and  in 
his  earlier  years  without  delicacy  of  choice.  In  his  youth  he  studied  late  at  night; 
but  afterwards  changed  his  hours,  and  rested  in  bed  from  nine  to  four  in  the  sum 
mer,  and  five  in  the  winter.  The  course  of  his  day  was  best  known  after  he  was 
blind.  When  he  first  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  then  studi 
ed  till  twelve  ;  then  took  some  exercise  for  an  hour ;  then  dined,  then  played  on 
the  organ,  and  sang,  or  heard  another  sing  ;  then  studied  to  six ;  then  entertained 
his  visitors  till  eight ;  then  supped,  and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water, 
went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  described  :  but  this  even  tenour  appears  attainable  only  in  colleges, 
He  that  lives  in  the  world  will  sometimes  have  the  succession  of  his  practice 
broken  and  confused.  Visitors,  of  whom  Milton  is  represented  to  have  had  great 
numbers,  will  come  and  stay  unseasonably  \  business,  of  which  every  man  has 
some,  must  be  done  M'hen  others  will  do  it. 
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When  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  lie  had  something  read  to  him  by  his  bed 
side ;  perhaps  at  this  time  his  daughters  were  employed.  He  composed  much  in  the 
morning,  and  dictated  in  the  day,  sitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow  chair,  with  his  leg 
"thrown  over  the  arm. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his  care.  In  the  civil  wars  he  lent  his 
personal  estate  to  the  parliament;  but  when,  after  the  contest  was  decided,  he  so 
licited  repayment,  he  met  not  only  with  neglect,  but  "  sharp  rebuke  ;"  and,  having 
tired  both  himself  and  his  friends,  was  given  up  to  poverty  and  hopeless  indignation, 
till  he  showed  how  able  he  was  to  do  greater  service.  He  was  then  made  Latin 
secretary,  with  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  had  a  thousand  pounds  for  his 
'Defence  of  the  People.  His  widow,  who,  after  his  death,  retired  to  Namptwich 
in  Cheshire,  and  died  about  1729,  is  said  to  have  reported  that  "he  lost  two  thou 
sand  pounds  by  intrusting  it  to  a  scrivener ;  and  that,  in  the  general  depredation 
upon  the  church,  he  had  grasped  an  estate  of  about  sixty  pounds  a  year  belonging; 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  which,  like  other  sharers  of  the  plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  Return.  Two  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  placed  in  the  Excise- 
office,  were  also  lost.  There  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  reduced 
to  indigence.  His  wants  being  few,  were  competently  supplied.  He  sold  his  li 
brary  before  his  death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  on  which  his 
•widow  laid  hold,  and  only  gave  one  hundred  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

His  literature  was  unquestionably  great.  He  read  all  the  languages  which  are  con 
sidered  either  as  learned  or  polite ;  Hebrew  with  its  two  dialects,  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  French  and  Spanish.  Jn  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  writers  and  critics ;  and  he  appears  to  have  cultivated  Italian  with  un 
common  diligence.  The  books  in  which  his  daughter,  who  used  to  read  to  him,  re 
presented  him  as  most  delighting,  after  Homer,  which  he  could  almost  repeat,  were 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Euripides.  His  Euripides  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock's  kind 
ness,  now  in  my  hands :  the  margin  is  sometimes  noted;  but  I  have  found  nothing 
remarkable, 

Of  the  English  poets  he  set  most  value  upon  Spenser,  Shakspear  and  Cowley. 
Spenser  was  apparently  his  favourite ;  Shakspear  he  may  easily  be  supposed  to  like, 
with  every  other  skilful  reader ;  but  I  should  not  have  expected  that  Cowley,  whose 
ideas  of  excellence  were  so  different  from  his  own,  would  have  had  much  of  his  ap 
probation.  His  character  of  Dryden,  who  sometimes  visited  him,  was,  that  he  was 
a  good  rhymist,  but  no  poet. 

His  theological  opinions  are  said  to  have  been  first  Calvinistical ;  and  afterwards-, 
perhaps  when  he  began  to  hate  the  presbyterians,  to  have  tended  towards  Armini* 
dnism.  In  the  mixed  questions  of  theology  and  government,  he  never  thinks  that  he 
can  recede  far  enough  from  popery  or  prelacy :  but  what  Baudius  says  of  Erasmus 
seems  applicable  to  him,  magis  habuit  quod  fugeret,  quam  quod  sequeretur.  He 
had  determined  rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to  approve.  He  has  not  asso 
ciated  himself  with  any  denomination  of  protestants :  we  know  rather  what  he  was 
not,  than  what  he  was.  He  was  not  of  the  church  of  Rome;  he  was  not  of  the 
church  of  England. 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the  rewards  are  distant, 
and  which  is  animated  onl^  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  01  the. 
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mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and  reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated 
calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  example.  Milton,  who  appears  to 
have  had  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  have  regarded  the 
holy  scriptures  with  the  profoundest  veneration,  to  have  been  untainted  by  any  he 
retical  peculiarity  of  opinion,  and  to  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the  immedi 
ate  and  occasional  agency  of  Providence,  yet  grew  old  without  any  visible  worship. 
In  the  distribution  of  his  hours,  there  was  no  hour  of  prayer,  either  solitary  or  with 
his  household  ;  omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  all. 

Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought  upon  a  supposition  which  ought 
never  to  be  made,  that  men  live  with  their  own  approbation,  and  justify 
their  conduct  to  themselves.  Prayer  certainly  was  not  thought  superfluous  by  him, 
who  represents  our  first  parents  as  praying  acceptably  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
efficaciously  after  their  fall.  That  he  lived  without  prayer  can  hardly  be  affirmed  ; 
his  studies  and  meditations  were  an  habitual  prayer.  The  neglect  of  it  in  his  fa 
mily  was  probably  a  fault  for  which  he  condemned  himself,and  which  he  intended  to 
correct,  but  that  death,  as  too  often  happens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acrimonious  and  surly  republican,  for  which 
it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason  than  that  a  popular  government  was 
the  most  frugal ;  for  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  np  an  ordinary  common 
wealth.  It  is  surely  very  shallow  policy  that  supposes  money  to  be  the  chief  good  ; 
and  even  this,  without  considering  that  the  support  and  expense  of  a  court  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of  traffic,  for  which  money  is  circulated  with 
out  any  national  impoverishment. 

Milton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid,  founded  in  an  envious  hatred  of  great 
ness,  and  a  sullen  desire  of  independence ;  in  petulance  impatient  of  control,  and 
pride  disdainful  of  superiority.  He  hated  monarchs  in  the  state,  and  prelates  in  the 
church ;  for  he  hated  all  whom  he  was  required  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected, 
that  his  predominant  desire  was  to  destroy  rather  than  establish,  and  that  he  felt  not 
so  much  the  love  of  liberty  as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  they  who  most  loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  most 
liberally  grant  it.  What  we  know  of  Milton's  character,  in  domestic  relations,  is, 
that  he  was  severe  and  arbitrary.  His  family  consisted  of  women ;  and  there  appears 
in  his  books  something  like  a  Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordinate  and  in 
ferior  beings,  That  his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the  ranks,  he  suffered  them 
to  be  depressed  by  a  mean  and  penurious  education.  He  thought  women  made  only 
for  obedience,  and  man  only  for  rebellion. 

OF  his  family  some  account  may  be  expected.  His  sister  first  married  to  Mr. 
Philips,  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of  her  first  husband,  who  suc 
ceeded  him  in  the  Crown-office.  She  had  by  her  first  husband,  Edward  and 
John,  the  two  nephews  whom  Milton  educated ;  and,  by  her  second  two  daughters. 

His  brother,  sir  Christopher,  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Catherine  5  ;  and  a 
son  Thomas,  who  succeeded  Agar  in  the  Crown-office,  and  left  a  daughter  living  in 
1749,  in  Grosvenor-street. 

s  Both  these  persons  were  living  at  Holloway  about  the  year  1734,  and  at  that  time  possessed 
such  a  degree  of  health  and  strength  as  enabled  them  on  Sundays  and  prayer-days  to  walk  a  mile  up  a 
Steep  hill  to  Highgate  chapel.  One  of  them  was  ninety-two  at  the  time  of' her  de'ath.  Their  parentage 
was  known  to  few,  and  their  names  ware  corrupted  into  Melton.  By  the  Crown-office  mentioned  in 
the  two  last  paragraphs,  we  are  to  understand  the  Cr  jwn-gffiee  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  H. 
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Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife ;  Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anne, 
though  deformed,  married  a  master-builder,  and  died  of  her  first  child.  Mary  died 
single.  Deborah  married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spital  fields,  and  lived 
seventy-six  years,  to  August  1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  public  mention 
has  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the  first  lines  of  Homer,  the  Metamorphoses,  and 
some  of  Euripides,  by  having  often  read  them.  Yet  here  incredulity  is  ready  to  make 
a  stand.  Many  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  in  the  memory  lines  not  understood  ; 
and  why  should  Milton  wish  or  want  to  hear  them  so  often  ?  .These  lines  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poems.  Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not  understood,  the 
beginning  raises  no  more  attention  than  the  end  ;  and  as  those  that  understand  it 
know  commonly  the  beginning  best,  its  rehearsal  will  seldom  be  necessary.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Milton  required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated  as  that  his 
daughter  could  learn  it ;  nor  likely  that  he  desired  the  initial  lines  to  be  read  at  all ; 
nor  that  the  daughter,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of  pronouncing  unideal  sounds,  would 
voluntarily  commit  them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a  present,  and  promised  some  establishment, 
but  died  soon  after.  Queen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty  guineas.  She  had  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters ;  but  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  her  son  Caleb  and  her 
daughter  Elizabeth.  Caleb  went  to  Fort  St.  George  in  the  East  Indies,  and  had 
two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known.  Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Foster,  a 
weaver  in  Spital  fields;  and  had  seven  children,  who  all  died.  She  kept  a  petty 
grocer's  or  chandler's  shop,  first  at  Hollo  way,  and  afterwards  in  Cock-lane,  near 
Shoreditch  church.  She  knew  little  of  her  grand-father,  and  that  little  was  not 
good.  She  told  of  his  harshness  to  his  daughters,  and  his  refusal  to  have  them  taught 
to  write;  and,  in  opposition  to  other  accounts,  represented  him  as  delicate,  though 
temperate,  in  his  diet. 

In  1750,  April  5,  Comus  was  played  for  her  benefit.  She  had  so  little  acquaint 
ance  with  diversion  or  gaiety,  that  she  did  not  know  what  was  intended  when  a  be 
nefit  was  offered  her.  The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  though  Dr.  Newton  brought  a  large  contribution ;  and  twenty  pounds  were 
given  by  Tonson,  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as  often  as  he  is  named.  Of  this  sum 
one  hundred  pounds  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  after  some  debate  between  her  and 
her  husband  in  whose  name  it  should  be  entered ;  and  the  rest  augmented  their  little 
stock,  with  which  they  removed  to  Islington.  This  was  the  greatest  benefaction 
that  Paradise  Lost  ever  procured  the  author's  descendants  ;  and  to  this  he  who  has 
now  attempted  to  relate  his  Life  had  the  honour  of  contributing  a  Prologue  6. 

In  the  examination  of  Milton's  poetical  works,  I  shall  pay  so  much  regard  to 
time  as  to  begin  with  his  juvenile  productions.  For  his  early  pieces  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  degree  of  fondness  not  very  laudable ;  what  he  has  once  written  he  re 
solves  to  preserve,  and  gives  to  the  public  an  unfinished  poem,  which  he  broke  off 
because  he  was  nothing  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  supposing  his  readers  less 
nice  than  himself.  These  preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in  Italian,  Latin,  and 
JSnglish.  Of  the  Italian  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  as  a  critic;  but  I  haye  heard 

6  Printed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  collection.    2V, 
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them  commended  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  decide  their  merit.  The  Latin  piece* 
are  lusciously  elegant;  but  the  delight  which  they  afford  is  rather  by  the  exquisite 
imitation  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and  the  harmony  of 
the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of  invention,  or  vigour  of  sentiment.  They  are 
not  all  of  equal  value ;  the  elegies  excel  the  odes;  and  some  of  the  exercises  oh 
Gunpowder  Treason  might  have  been  spared. 

The  English  poems,  though  they  make  no  promises  of  Paradise  Lost  7,  have 
this  evidence  of  genius,  that  they  have  a  cast  original  and  unborrowed.  But  their 
peculiarity  is  not  excellence ;  if  they  differ  front  the  verses  of  others,  they  differ  for 
the  worse;  for  they  are  too  often  distinguished  by  repulsive  harshness;  the  combi 
nations  of  words  are  new,  but  they  are  not  pleasing ;  the  rhymes  and  epithets  seem 
to  be  laboriously  sought,  and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life  he  wrote  with  much  care  appears  from  his  man 
uscripts,  happily  preserved  at  Cambridge,  in  which  many  of  his  smaller  works  are 
found  as  they  were  first  written,  with  the  subsequent  corrections.  Such  reliques 
show  how  excellence  is  acquired ;  what  we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease,  we  must 
learn  first  to  do  with  diligence. 

Those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great  poet  sometimes  force  their  own 
judgment  into  false  approbation  of  his  little  pieces,  and  prevail  upon  themselves 
to  think  that  admirable  which  is  only  singular.  All  that  short  compositions  can 
commonly  attain  is  neatness  and  elegance.  Milton  never  learned  the  art  of  doing 
little  things  with  grace;  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence  of  suavity  and  soft 
ness  ;  he  was  a  lion  that  had  no  skill  in  dandling  the  kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has  been  bestowed  is  Lycidas ;  of  which 
the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing.  What 
beauty  there  is  we  must  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  images.  It  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  effusion  of  real  passion ;  for  passion  runs  not  after  remote  allusions 
and  obscure  opinions.  Passion  plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor 
calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mincius,  nor  tells  of  rough  satyrs  and  fauns  with  cloven 
heel.  Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction,  there  is  little  grief. 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth ;  there  is  no  art,  for  there  is 
nothing  new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral ;  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting  ; 
whatever  images  it  can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted  ;  and  its  inherent  improbabi 
lity  always  forces  dissatisfaction  on  the  mind.  When  Cowley  tells  of  Hervey,  that 
they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  how  much  he  must  m-iss  the  companion  of 
his  labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries ;  but  what  image  of  tenderness  can  be 
excited  by  these  lines  ? 

We  drove  a  field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey  fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  nocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and  that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten^ 
and  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  representation  may  be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning 

"i  With  the  exception  of  Comus,  in  which,  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards  says,  may  very  plainly  be  disco 
vered  the  dawn  or  twilight  of  Paradise  Lost.  C, 
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is  so  uncertain  and  remote,  that  it  is  never  sought,  because  it    cannot    be  known, 
when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers,  appear  the  heathen  deities:  Jove  and 
Phoebus,  Neptune  and  JEolus,  with  a  long  train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as 
a  college  easily  supplies.  Nothing  can  less  display  knowledge,  or  less  exercise  in 
vention,  than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his 
flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his  skill  in  piping;  and  how  one  god  asks 
another  god  what  has  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tell.  He  who 
thus  grieves  will  excite  no  sympathy ;  he  who  thus  praises  will  confer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grosser  fault.  With  these  trifling  fictions  are  mingled  the 
most  awful  and  sacred  truths,  such  as  ought  never  to  be  polluted  with  such  irreve- 
rend  combinations.  The  shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  and  afterwards 
an  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  superintendant  of  a  Christian  flock.  Such  equivocations 
are  always  unskilful ;  but  here  they  are  indecent,  and  at  least  approach  to  impiety, 
of  which,  however,  I  believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been  conscious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired,  that  its  blaze  drives  away  the  eye 
from  nice  examination.  Surely  no  man  could  have  fancied  that  he  read  Lycidas  with 
pleasure,  had  he  not  known  the  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  L' Allegro  and  11  Penseroso,  I  believe,  opinion  is  uniform ; 
every  man  that  reads  them,  reads  them  with  pleasure.  The  author's  design  is  not, 
•what  Theobald  has  remarked,  merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their  colours  from 
the  mind,  by  representing  the  operation  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the 
melancholy  tempec,  or  upon  the  same  man  as  he  is  differently  disposed ;  but  rather 
how,  among  the  successive  variety  of  appearances,  every  disposition  of  mind  takes 
hold  on  those  by  which  it  may  be  gratified. 

The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morning ;  the  pensive  man  hears  the  night 
ingale  in  the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  sees  the  cock  strut,  and  hears  the  hora 
and  hounds  echo  in  the  wood ;  then  walks,  not  unseen,  to  observe  the  glory  of  the 
rising  Sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing  milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  <he  ploughman 
and  the  mower  ;  then  casts  his  eyes  about  him  over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and 
looks  up  to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair  inhabitant ;  thus  he  pur 
sues  real  gaiety  through  a  day  of  labour  or  of  play,  and  delights  himself  at  night 
with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  superstitious  ignorance. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen  to  muse  at  midnight ;  and  at  another 
hears  the  sullen  curfew.  If  the  weather  drives  him  home,  he  siis  in  a  room  lighted 
only  by  glowing  embers  ;  or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star,  to  discover 
the  habitation  of  separate  souls,  and  varies  the  shades  of  meditation,  by  contemplat 
ing  the  magnificent  or  pathetic  scenes  of  tragic  and  epic  poetry.  When  the  morning 
comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind,  he  walks  into  the  dark  trackless 
woods,  falls  asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and  with  melancholy  enthusiasm 
expects  some  dream  of  prognostication,  or  some  music  played  by  aerial  per 
formers. 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  silent  inhabitants  of  the  breast,  that  nei 
ther  receive  nor  transmit  communication;  no  mention  is  therefore  made  of  a  philoso 
phical  friend,  or  a  pleasant  companion.  The  seriousness  does  not  arise  from  any 
participation  of  calamity,  nor  the  gaiety  from  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle. 
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The  man  of  cheerfulness,  having  exhausted  the  country,  tries,  what  towered  citie* 
will  afford,  and  mingles  with  scenes  of  splendour,  gay  assemblies,  and  nuptial  festi 
vities  ;  but  he  mingles  a  mere  spectator,  as,  when  the  learned  comedies  of  Jonson, 
or  the  wild  dramas  of  Shakspear,  are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in  crowds,  but  walks  the  cloister,  or  fre- 
qnents  the  cathedral.  Milton  probably  had  not  yet  forsaken  the  church. 

Both  his  characters  delight  in  music ;  but  he  seems  to  think  that  cheerful  notes 
•would  have  obtained  from  Pluto  a  complete  dismission  of  Euridice,  of  whom  solemn 
sounds  only  procured  a  conditional  release. 

For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness  he  makes  no  provision ;  but  Melancholy  he  con. 
ducts  with  great  dignity  to  the  close  of  life.  His  Cheerfulness  is  without  levity,  and 
his  Pensiveness  without  asperity. 

Through  these  two  poems  the  images  are  properly  selected  and  nicely  distinguish 
ed  ;  but  the  colours  of  the  diction  seem  not  sufficiently  discriminated.  I  know  not 
whether  the  characters  are  kept  sufficiently  apart.  No  mirth  can,  indeed,  be  found 
in  his  melancholy ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  always  meet  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth. 
They  are  two  noble  efforts  of  his  imagination  g. 

The  greatest  of  his  juvenile  performances  is  the  Mask  of  Comus,  in  which  may 
very  plainly  be  discovered  the  dawn  or  twilight  of  Paradise  Lost.  Milton  appears  to 
have  formed  very  early  that  system  of  diction,  and  mode  of  verse,  which  his  ma- 
turer  judgment  approved,  and  from  which  he  never  endeavoured  nor  desired  to 
deviate. 

Nor  does  Comus  afford  only  a  specimen  of  his  language ;  it  exhibits  likewise  his 
power  of  description  and  his  vigour  of  sentiment,  employed  in  the  praise  and  defence 
of  virtue.  A  work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found  ;  allusions,  images,  and  de 
scriptive  epithets,  embellish  almost  every  period  with  lavish  decoration.  Asa  series 
of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  which 
the  votaries  have  received  it. 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  action  is  not  probable.  A  mask,  in  those  parts 
where  supernatural  intervention  is  admitted,  must  indeed  be  given  up  to  all  the  freaks 
of  imagination  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought  to  be  reasona 
ble,  wrhich  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers;  who,  when  their 
sister  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a  pathless  wilderness,  wander  both  away  together  in  search 
of  berries  too  far  to  find  their  way  back,  and  leave  a  helpless  lady  to  all  the  sadness 
and  danger  of  solitude.  This,  however,  is  a  defect  overbalanced  by  its  convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  the  prologue  spoken  in  the  wild  wood 
by  the  attendant  Spirit,  is  addressed  to  the  audience ;  a  mode  of  communication  so 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  dramatic  representation,  that  no  precedents  can  sup 
port  it. 

The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long ;  an  objection  that  may  be  made  to  almost 

8  Mr.  Warton  intimates  (and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  tbe  truth  of  his  conjecture)  that  Milton 
'  borrowed  many  of  the  images  in  these  two  fine  poems  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a 
book  published  in  1621,  and  at  sundry  times  since,  abounding  in  learning,  curious  information, 
and  pleasantry.  Mr.  Warton  says,  that  Milton  appears  to  have  been  an  attentive  reader  thereof;  and 
to  this  assertion  1  add,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  a  book  that  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  resorted 
to,  as  many  others  have  done,  for  amusement  after  the  fatigue  of  study.  H* 
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all  the  following  speeches;  they  have  not  the  spriteliness  of  a  dialogue  animated  by 
reciprocal  contention,  but  seem  rather  declamations  deliberately  composed,  and 
formally  repeated,  on  a  moral  question.  The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a  lec 
ture,  without  passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  song  of  Comus  has  airiness  and  jollity ;  but,  what  may  recommend  Milton's 
morals  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  pleasure  are  *o  general,  that  they  ex- 
cite  no  distinct  images  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  take  no  dangerous  hold  on  the 
fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Comus  and  the  Lady  are  elegant,  but  tedious.  The 
song  must  owe  much  to  the  voice  if  it  ever  can  delight.  At  last  the  Brothers  enter 
with  too  much  tranquillity  ;  and,  when  they  have  feared  lest  their  sister  should  be 
in  danger,  and  hoped  that  she  is  not  in  danger,  the  Elder  makes  a  speech  in  praise 
of  chastity,  and  the  Younger  finds  haw  fine  it  is  to  be  a  philosopher. 

Then  descends  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a  shepherd  ;  and  the  Brother,  instead  of  being 
in  haste  to  ask  his  help,  praises  his  singing,  and  inquires  his  business  in  that  place. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  at  this  interview  the  brother  is  Uken  with  a  short  fit  of  rhym. 
ing.  The  Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady  is  in  the  power  of  Comus ;  the  Brother  mo 
ralizes  again;  and  the  Spirit  makes  a  long  narration,  of  no  use  because  it  is  false, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  to  a  good  being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  sentiments  are  generous ;  but 
there  is  something  wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  dispute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  is  the  most  animated  and  affecting  sceno 
of  the  drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brisker  reciprocation  of  objections  and  replies 
to  invite  attention  and  detain  it. 

The  songs  are  vigorous  and  full  of  imagery ;  but  they  are  harsh  in  their  diction, 
and  not  very  musical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole  the  figures  are  too  bold,  and  the  language  too  luxuriant, 
for  dialogue.  It  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style,  inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously 
instructive. 

The  Sonnets  were  written  in  different  parts  of  Milton's  life,  upon  different  occa 
sions.  They  deserve  not  any  particular  criticism  ;  for  of  the  best  it  can  only  be  said, 
that  they  are  not  bad ;  and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty-first  are  truly 
entitled  to  this  slender  commendation.  The  fabric  of  a  sonnet,  however  adapted  to 
the  Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  in  ours,  which,  having  greater  variety  of 
termination,  requires  the  rhymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  dispatched  without  much  anxiety ;  a  greater  work  calls 
for  greater  care.  I  am  now  to  examine  Paradise  Lost ;  a  poem,  which,  considered 
with  respect  to  design,  may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect  to  performance, 
the  second,  among  the  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics  the  first  praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of 
an  epic  poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the  powers  which  are  singly  suffici 
ent  for  other  compositions.  Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with  truth,  by 
calling  imagination  to  the  help  of  reason.  Epic  poetry  undertakes  to  teach  the  most 
important  truths  by  the  most  pleasing  precepts,  and  therefore  relates  some  great 
event  in  the  most  affecting  manner.  History  must  supply  the  writer  with  the  rudi 
ments  of  narration,  which  he  must  improve  and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art,  must  animate 

YOL.  YII.  x 
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by  dramatic  energy,  and  diversify  by  retrospection  and  anticipation  :  morality  must 
teach  him  the  exact  bounds,  and  different  shades,  of  vice  and  virtue  ;  from  policy,, 
and  the  practice  of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  discriminations  of  character,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  passions,  either  single  or  combined  ;  and  physiology  must  supply 
him  with  illustrations  and  images.  To  put  these  materials  to  poetical  use,  is  re- 
quired  an  imagination  capable  of  painting  nature,  and  realizing  fiction.  Nor  is  he 
yet  a  poet  till  he  has  attained  the  whole  extension  of  his  language,  distinguished  all 
the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the  colours  of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  their  dif 
ferent  sounds  to  all  the  varieties  of  metrical  modulation. 

JBossu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet's  first  work  is  to  find  a  moral,  which  his  fable 
is  afterwards  to  illustrate  and  establish.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  process  only 
of  Milton  ;  the  moral  of  other  poems  is  incidental  and  consequent  ;  in  Milton's  only 
it  is  essential  and  intrinsic.  His  purpose  was  the  most  useful  and  the  most  ardu 
ous  :  "  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;"  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  religion, 
and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  divine  law. 

To  convey  this  moral,  there  must  be  a  fable,  a  narration  artfully  constructed,  so 
as  to  excite  curiosity  and  surprise  expectation.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  Milton 
must  be  confessed  to  have  equalled  every  other  poet.  He  has  involved  in  his  account 
of  the  Fall  of  Man  the  events  which  preceded,  and  those  that  were  to  follow  it:  he 
has  interwoven  the  whole  system  of  theology  with  such  propriety,  that  every  part 
appears  to  be  necessary  ;  and  scarcely  any  recital  is  wished  shorter  for  the  sake  of 
quickening  the  progress  of  the  main  action. 

The  subject  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an  event  of  great  importance.  That  of 
Milton  is  not  the  destruction  of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a  colony,  or  the  foundation 
of  an  empire.  His  subject  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of  Heaven  and  of 
Earth  ;  rebellion  against  the  supreme  King,  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  created 
beings;  the  overthrow  of  their  host,  and  the  punishment  of  their  crime;  the  crea- 
tjon  of  a  new  race  of  reasonable  creatures  ;  their  original  happiness  and  innocence, 
their  forfeiture  of  immortality,  and  their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  or  retarded  only  by  persons  of  elevated  dignity. 
Before  the  greatness  displayed  in  Milton's  poem,  all  other  greatness  shrinks  away. 
The  weakest  of  his  agents  are  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human  beings,  the  original 
parents  of  mankind  ;  with  whose  actions  the  elements  consented;  on  whose  recti 
tude,  or  deviation  of  will,  depended  the  state  of  terrestrial  nature,  and  the  condi 
tion  of  all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are  such  as  it  is  irreverence  to  name  on 
slight  occasions.  The  rest  were  lower  powers  ; 


..  of  which  the  least  could 

"JTiose  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 

Of  all  their  regions  ; 

powers,  which  only  the  control  of  Omnipotence  restrains  from  laying  creation  waste, 
and  filling  the  vast  expanse  of  space  with  ruin  and  confusion.  To  display  the  mo 
tives  and  actions  of  beings  thus  superior,  so  far  as  human  reason  can  examine  them, 
or  human  imagination  represent  them,  is  the  task  which  this  mighty  poet  has  under 
taken  and  performed. 
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'  In  the  examination  of  epic  poems  much  speculation  is  commonly  employed  upon 
the  characters.  The  characters  in  the  Paradise  Last,  which  admit  of  examination, 
are  those  of  angels  and  of  man;  of  angels  good  and  evil;  of  man  in  his  innocent 
and  sinful  state. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  is  mild  and  placid,  of  easy  condescen 
sion  and  free  communication ;  that  of  Michael  is  regal  and  lofty,  and,  as  may  seem, 
attentive  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature.  Abdiel  and  Gabriel  appear  occasionally, 
and  act  as  every  incident  requires ;  the  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel  is  very  amiably 
painted. 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  characters  are  more  diversified.  To  Satan,  as  Addison  ob 
serves,  such  sentiments  are  given  as  suit  a  the  most  exalted  and  most  depraved  being." 
Milton  has  been  censured  by  Clarke  *  for  the  impiety  which  sometimes  breaks  from 
Satan's  mouth;  for  there  are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks,  which  no  observation  of 
character  can  justify,  because  no  good  man  would  willingly  permit  them  to  pass, 
however  transiently,  through  his  own  mind.  To  make  Satan  speak  as  a  rebel,  with, 
out  any  such  expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader's  imagination,  was  indeed  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  Milton's  undertaking;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has 
extricated  himself  with  great  happiness.  There  is  in  Satan's  speeches  little  that  can 
give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  language  of  rebellion  cannot  be  the  same  with  that  of 
obedience.  The  malignity  of  Satan  foams  in  haughtiness  and  obstinacy  ;  but  his  ex 
pressions  are  commonly  general,  and  no  otherwise  offensive  than  as  they  are 
wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebellion  are  very  judiciously  discriminated  in  the 
first  and  second  books ;  and  the  ferocious  character  of  Moloch  appears,  both  in  the 
battle  and  the  council,  with  exact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given,  during  their  innocence,  such  sentiments  as  inno. 
cence  can  generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is  pure  benevolence  and  mutual  venera- 
tion ;  their  repasts  are  without  luxury,  and  their  diligence  without  toil.  Their 
addresses  to  their  Maker  have  little  more  than  the  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Fruition  left  them  nothing  to  ask ;  and  innocence  left  them  nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutual  accusation,  and  stubborn  self- 
defence  ;  they  regard  each  other  with  alienated  minds,  and  dread  their  Creator  ai 
the  avenger  of  their  transgression.  At  last  they  seek  shelter  in  his  mercy,  soften  to 
repentance,  and  melt  in  supplication.  Both  before  and  after  the  Fall,  the  superiority 
of  Adam  is  diligently  sustained. 

Of  the  probable  and  the  marvellous,  two  parts  of  a  vulgar  epic  poem,  which  im- 
merge  the  critic  in  deep  consideration,  the  Paradise  Lost  requires  little  to  be  said. 
It  contains  the  history  of  a  miracle,  of  Creation  and  Redemption;  it  displays  the 
power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being;  the  probable  therefore  is  marvellous, 
and  the  marvellous  is  probable.  The  substance  of  the  narrative  is  truth;  and,  as 
truth  allows  no  choice,  it  is,  like  necessity,  superior  to  rule.  To  the  accidental  or 
adventitious  parts,  as  to  every  thing  human,  some  slight  exceptions  may  be  made; 
but  the  main  fabric  is  immovably  supported. 

It  i*  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that  this  poem  has,  by  the  nature  of  its  subject,  th* 

9  Author  of  the  Essay  on  Study.     Lr.  /« 
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advantage  above  all  others,  that  it  is  universally  and  perpetually  interesting.  All 
mankind  will,  through  all  ages,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam  and  to  Eve,  and 
must  partake  of  that  good  and  evil  which  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  machinery,  so  called  from  Osos-  uwo  //.^avfc,  by  which  is  meant  the  oc 
casional  interposition  of  supernatural  power,  another  fertile  topic  of  critical  remarks, 
liereis  no  room  to  speak,  because  every  thing  is  done  under  the  immediate  and  visi 
ble  direction  of  Heaven ;  but  the  rule  is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part  of  the  action 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other  means. 

Of  episodes,  t  think  there  are  only  two,  contained  in  Raphael's  relation  of  the 
war  in  Heaven,  and  Michael's  prophetic  account  of  the  changes  to  happen  in  this 
world.  Both  are  closely  connected  with  the  great  action;  one  was  necessary  to 
Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a  consolation. 

To  the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  design  nothing  can  be  objected ;  it  has 
distinctly  and  clearly  what  Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
There  is  perhaps  no  poem,  of  the  same  length,  from  which  so  little  can  be  taken 
•without  apparent  mutilation.  Here  are  no  funeral  games,  nor  is  there  any  long 
description  of  a  shield.  The  short  digressions  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  seventh, 
and  ninth  books,  might  doubtless  be  spared;  but  superfluities  so  beautiful  who 
\vould  take  away  ?  or  who  does  not  wish  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  had  gratified 
succeeding  ages  with  a  little  knowledge  of  himself?  Perhaps  no  passages  are  more 
frequently  or  more  attentively  read  than  those  extrinsic  paragraphs;  and,  since 
the  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which  all  are  pleased. 
The  questions,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem  be  strictly  one,  whether  the  poem 
can  be  properly  termed  heroic,  and  who  is  the  hero,  are  raised  by  such  readers  as 
draw  their  principles  of  judgment  rather  from  books  than  from  reason.  Milton, 
though  he  entituled  Paradise  Lost  only  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  himself  heroic  song. 
Dryden  petulantly  and  indecently  denies  the  heroism  of  Adam,  because  he  was 
overcome:  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hero  should  not  be  unfortunate,  except 
established  practice,  since  success  and  virtue  do  not  go  necessarily  together. 
Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan  ;  but  Lucan's  authority  will  not  be  suffered  by  Quintilian 
to  decide.  However,  if  success  be  necessary,  Adam's  deceiver  was  at  last  crushed; 
and  Adam  was  restored  to  his  Maker's  favour.,  and  therefore  may  securely  resume 
his  human  rank. 

After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem,  must  be  considered  its  component  parts, 
the  sentiments  and  the  diction. 

The  sentiments,  as  expressive  of  manners,  or  appropriated  to  characters,  arc,  for 
the  greater  part,  unexccptionably  just. 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  morality,  or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur 
seldom.  Such  is  the  original  formation  of  this  poem,  that,  as  it  admits  no  human 
manners  till  the  Fall,  it  can  give  little  assistance  to  human  conduct.  Its  end  is  to 
raise  the  thoughts  above  sublunary  cares  or  pleasures.  Yet  the  praise  of  that  forti 
tude,  v/ith  which  Abdiel  maintained  his  singularity  of  virtue  against  the  scorn  of 
multitudes,  miy  be  accommodated  to  all  times ;  and  Raphael's  reproof  of  Adam's 
curiosity  after  the  planetary  motions,  with  the  answer  returned  by  Adam,  may  be 
confidently  opposed  to  any  rule  of  life  which  any  poet  has  delivered. 
The  thoughts  which  arc  occasionally  called  forth  in  the  progress^  are  such  as  could 
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Only  be  produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest  degree  fervid  and  active,  to  which 
materials  were  supplied  by  incessant  study  and  unlimited  curiosity.  Tin  heat  of 
Milton's  mind  may  be  said  to  sublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  off  into  his  work  the 
spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with  its  grosser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  his  descriptions  arc  therefore 
learned.  He  had  accustomed  his  imagination  to  unrestrained  indulgence,  and  his 
conceptions  therefore  were  extensive.  The  characteristic  quality  of  his  poem  is  sub 
limity.  He  sometimes  descends  to  the  elegant,  but  his  element  is  the  great.  He  can, 
occasionally  invest  himself  with  grace;  but  his  natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness10. 
He  can  please  when  pleasure  is  required;  but  it  is  his  peculiar  power  to  astonish. 
He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it 
Was  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  others ;  the  powers 
of  displaying  the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the 
gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful;  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on  which  too 
much  could  not  be  said,  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  censure  of  ex 
travagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occurrences  of  life,  did  not  satiate  his  ap 
petite  of  greatness.  To  paint  things  as  they  are,  requires  a  minute  attention,  and 
employs  the  memory  rather  than  the  fancy.  Milton's  delight  was  to  sport  in  the 
wide  regions  of  possibility;  reality  was  a  scsne  too  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent 
his  faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worlds  where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and 
delighted  to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and  furnish  sentiment  and  action  to  su 
perior  beings,  to  trace  the  counsels  of  Hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of  Heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds,  tie  must  sometimes  revisit  Earth,  and 
tell  of  things,  visible  and  known.  When  he  cannot  raise  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of 
his  mind,  he  gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill  the  imagination.  But  his  images 
and  descriptions  of  the  scenes  or  operations  of  nature  do  not  seem  to  be  always  co 
pied  from  original  form,  nor  to  have  the  freshness,  raciness,  and  energy,  of  imme 
diate  observation.  He  saw  nature,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  a  through  the  spectacles 
of  books ;"  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to  his  assistance.  The  garden  of 
Jklcn  brings  to  his  mind  the  vale  of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  was  gathering  flowers. 
Satan  makes  his  way  through  fighting  elements,  like  Argo  between  the  Cyaneau 
rocks;  or  Ulysses  between  th'6  two  Sicilian  whirlpools,  when  he  shunned  Charybdis 
on  the  larboard.  The  mythological  allusions  have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  be 
ing  always  used  with  notice  of  their  vanity  ;  but  they  contribute  variety  to  the  nar 
ration,  and  produce  an  alternate  exercise  of  the  memory  and  the  fancy. 

His  similies  are  less  numerous,  and  more  various,  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 
But  he  does  not  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  rigorous  comparison :  his 
great  excellence  is  amplitude;  and  he  expands  the  adventitious  image  beyond  the 
dimensions  which  the  occasion  required.  Thus,  comparing  the  shield  of  Satan  to 
the  orb  of  the  Moon,  he  crowds  the  imagination  with  the  discovery  of  the  telescope^ 
and  all  the  wonders  which  the  telescope  discovers. 

Of  his  moral  sentiments   it  is  hardly  praise  to  affirm,  that  they  excel  those  of  all 

10  Algarotti  terms  it  gigantesca  subHmitd.Miltoniana.     ZY.  /. 
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other  poets;  for  this  superiority  he  was  indebted  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  sacred, 
writings.  The  antient  epic  poets,  wanting  the  light  of  Revelation,  were  very  un 
skilful  teachers  of  virtue;  their  principal  characters  may  be  great,  but  they  are  not 
amiable.  The  reader  may  rise  from  their  works  with  a  greater  degree  of  active  or 
passive  fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence ;  but  he  will  be  able  to  carry  away 
few  precepts  of  justice,  and  none  of  mercy. 

From  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that  the  advantages  of  even  Christian  knowledge 
may  be  possessed  in  vain.  Aiiosto's  pravity  is  generally  known  ;  and,  though  th» 
Deliverance  of  Jerusalem  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  subject,  the  poet  has  been 
very  sparing  of  moral  instruction. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity  of  thought  and  purity  of  manners,  except 
when  the  train  of  the  narration  requires  the  introduction  of  the  rebellious  spirits  ; 
and  even  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  God,  in  such  a 
manner  as  excites  reverence  and  confirms  piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two  ;  but  those  two  are  the  parents  of  mankind, 
Tenerable  before  their  fall  for  dignity  and  innocence,  and  amiable  after  it  for  re 
pentance  and  submission.  In  the  first  state  their  affection  is  tender  without  weak, 
ness,  and  their  piety  sublime  without  presumption.  When  they  have  sinned,  they 
*how  how  discord  begins  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it  ought  to  cease  in  mutual 
forbearance;  how  confidence  of  the  divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  sin,  and  how  hope 
of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by  penitence  and  prayer.  A  state  of  innocence  we  can 
only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  present  misery,  it  be  possible  to  conceive  it ;  but 
the  sentiments  and  worship  proper  to  a  fallen  and  offending  being,  we  have  all  to 
learn,  as  we  have  all  to  practise. 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great.  Our  progenitors  in  their  first 
state  conversed  with  angels ;  even  when  folly  and  sin  had  degraded  them,  they  had 
not  in  their  humiliation  the  port  of  mean  suitors  ;  and  they  rise  again  to  reverential 
regard,  when  we  find  that  their  prayers  were  heard. 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  world  before  the  Fall,  there  is  in  the  Paradise 
Lost  little  opportunity  for  the  pathetic  ;  but  what  little  there  is  has  riot  been  lost. 
That  passion  which  is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  anguish  arising  from  tlje  con 
sciousness  of  transgression,  and  the  horrours  attending  the  sense  of  the  divine  displea 
sure,  are  very  justly  described  and  forcibly  impressed.  But  the  passions  are  moved 
only  on  one  occasion ;  sublimity  is  the  general  and  prevailing  quality  of  this  poem ; 
sublimity  variously  modified,  sometimes  descriptive,  sometimes  argumentative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  Paradise  Lost,  for  faults  and  defects  every  \vork  of  man 
must  have,  it  is  the  business  of  impartial  criticism  to  discover.  As,  in  displaying 
the  excellence  of  Milton,  I  have  not  made  long  quotations,  because  of  selecting 
beauties  there  had  been  no  end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general  manner  mention  that 
which  seems  to  deserve  censure:  for  what  Englishman  can  take  delight  in  transcrib 
ing  passages,  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation  of  Milton,  diminish  in  some  de 
gree  the  honour  of  our  country  ? 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit  the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inaccu 
racies  ;  which  Bentley,  perhaps  better  skilled  in  grammar  than  in  poetry,  has  often 
found,  though  he  sometimes  made  them,  and  which  he  imputed  to  the  obtrusions  of 
'A  reviser,  wiiom  the  author'*  blindness  obliged  him  to  employ  ;  a  supposition  rask 
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and  groundless,  if  he  thought  it  true;  and  Tile  and  pernicious,  if,  as  is  said,  he  in 
private  allowed  it  to  be  false. 

The  plan  of  Paradise  Lost  has  this  inconvenience,  that  it  comprises  neither  hiu 
man  actions  nor  human  manners  *  *.  The  man  and  woman  who  act  and  suffer  areia 
a  state  which  no  other  man  or  woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader  finds  no  transac 
tion  in  which  he  can  be  engaged ;  beholds  no  condition  in  which  he  can  by  any  ef 
fort  of  imagination  place  himself;  he  has,  therefore,  little  natural  curiosity  or  sym 
pathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  Adam's  disobedience;  we  all  sin  like  Adam, 
and  like  him  must  all  bewail  our  offences;  we  have  restless  and  insidious  enemies  in 
the  fallen  angels :  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians  and  friends ;  in  the 
redemption  of  mankind  we  hope  to  ba  included  ;  and  in  the  description  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the 
regions  of  horrour  or  of  bliss. 

But  these  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new  ;  they  have  been  taught  to  our  in 
fancy;  they  have  mingled  with  our  solitary  thoughts  and  familiar  conversations,  and 
are  habitually  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  life.  Being  therefore  not  new, 
they  raise  no  unaccustomed  emotion  in  the  mind ;  what  we  knew  before,  we  cannot 
learn  ;  what  is  not  unexpected,  cannot  surprise. 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes,  from  some  we  recede  with  reverence, 
except  when  stated  hours  require  their  association  ;  and  from  others  we  shrink  with 
horrour,  or  admit  them  only  as  salutary  inflictions,  as  counterpoises  to  our  interests 
and  passions.  Such  images  rather  obstruct  the  career  of  fancy  than  incite  it. 

Pleasure  and  terrour  are  indeed  ihe  genuine  sources  of  poetry;  but  poetical 
pleasure  must  be  such  as  human  imagination  can  at  least  conceive ;  and  poetical 
terrour  such  as  human  strength  and  fortitude  may  combat.  The  good  and  evil  of 
eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of  wit ;  the  mind  sinks  under  them  in  pas. 
sive  helplessness,  content  with  calm  belief  and  humble  adoration. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  take  a  different  appearance,  and  be  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate  images.  This  Milton  has  undertaken,  and 
performed  with  pregnancy  and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Whoever  con* 
ciders  the  few  radical  positions  which  the  Scriptures  afforded  him,  will  wonder  by 
what  energetic  operation  he  expanded  them  to  such  extent,  and  ramified  them 
to  so  much  variety,  restrained  as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from  licentiousness 
of  fiction. 

Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of  study  and  genius ;  of  a  great  accu 
mulation  of  materials,  with  judgment  to  digest,  and  fancy  to  combine  them:  Milton 
was  able  to  select  from  nature,  or  from  story,  from  ancient  fable,  or  from  modern 
science,  whatever  could  illustrate  or  adorn  his  thoughts.  An  accumulation  of 
knowledge  impregnated  his  mind,  fermented  by  study,  and  exalted  by  imagina. 
tion. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent  hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  ecno- 
miasts,  that  in  reading  Paradise  Lost  we  read  a  book  of  universal  knowledge. 

But  original  deficience  cannot  be  supplied.     The  want  of  human  interest  is   al- 

ii  But,  says  Dr.  Wai  ton,  it  has  throughout  a  reference  to  huiiuin  life  and  actions .     C. 
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ways  felt.  Paradise  Lost  is  one  of  the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and  lays 
down,  and  forgets  to  take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer  than  it  is.  Its 
perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure.  We  read  Milton  for  instruction,  retire 
harrassed  and  overburdened,  and  look  elsewhere  for  recreation;  we  desert  our 
master,  and  seek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is,  that  it  requires  the  description  of 
what  cannot  be  described,  the  agency  of  spirits.  He  saw  that  immateriality  sup 
plied  no  images,  and  that  he  could  not  show  angels  acting  but  by  instruments  of 
action ;  he  therefore  invested  them  with  form  and  matter.  This,  being  necessary, 
was  therefore  defensible ;  and  he  should  have  secured  the  consistency  of  his  system, 
by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it  from  his 
thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappily  perplexed  his  poetry  with  his  philosophy.  His 
infernal  and  celestial  powers  are  sometimes  pure  spirit,  and  sometimes  animated 
body.  When  Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  burning  marl,  he  has  a  body; 
when,  in  his  passage  between  Hell  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  danger  of  sinking  in 
the  vacuity,  and  is  supported  by  a  gust  of  rising  vapours,  he  has  a  body;  when  he 
animates  the  toad,  he  seems  to  be  mere  spirit,  that  can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure  ; 
when  he  starts  up  in  his  own  shape,  he  has  at  least  a  determined  form ;  and,  when 
he  is  brought  before  Gabriel,  he  has  a  spear  and  a  shield,  which  he  had  the  power 
of  hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the  contending  angels  are  evidently  ma 
terial. 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandaemonium,  being  incorporeal  spirits,  are  at 
large,  though  without  number,  in  a  limited  space:  yet,  in  the  battle,  when  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  mountains,  their  armour  hurt  them,  "  crushed  in  upon  their 
substance,  now  grown  gross  by  sinning.'7  This  likewise  happened  to  the  uncor- 
rupted  angels,  who  were  overthrown  the  "sooner for  their  arms, for  unarmed  they 
might  easily  as  spirits  have  evaded  by  contraction  or  remove."  Even  as  spirits  they  are 
hardly  spiritual ;  for  "  contraction"  and  u  remove"  areimages  of  matter;  but  if  they 
could  have  escaped  without  their  armour,  they  might  have  escaped  from  it,  and  left 
only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel  when  he  rides  on  a  sunbeam,  is  mate 
rial  ;  Satan  is  material  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of  Adam. 

The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter,  which  pervades  the  whole  narration  of  the  war 
of  Heaven,  fills  it  with  incongruity  ;  and  the  book  in  which  it  is  related  is,  I  be 
lieve,  the  favourite  of  children,  and  gradually  neglected  as  knowledge  is  increased. 

After  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents  which  cannot  be  explained,  maybe  con 
sidered  that  of  allegorical  persons  which  have  no  real  existence.  To  exalt  causes 
into  agents,  to  invest  abstract  ideas  with  form,  and  animate  them  with  activity,  has 
always  been  the  right  of  poetry.  But  such  airy  beings  are,  for  the  most  part,  suf 
fered  only  to  do  their  natural  office,  and,  retire.  Thus  Fame  tells  a  tale,  and  Vic 
tory  hovers  over  a  general,  or  perches  on  a  standard;  but  Fame  and  Victory  can 
do  no  more.  To  give  them  any  real  employment,  or  ascribe  to  them  any  material 
agency,  is  to  make  them  allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  shock  the  mind  by  ascribing 
eifects  to  nonentity.  In  the  Prometheus  of  ^Eschylus,  we  see  Violence  and 
Strength,  and  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  we  see  Death,  brought  upon  the  stage> 
all  as  active  persons  of  the  drama;  but  no  precedents  can  justify  absurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  is  undoubtedly  faulty.     Sin  is  indeed  the 
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mother  of  Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress  of  Hell ;  but  when  they 
stop  the  journey  of  Satan,  a  journey  described  as  real,  and  when  Death  offers  him 
battle,  the  allegory  is  broken.  That  Sin  and  Death  should  have  shown  the  way  to 
Hell,  might  have  been  allowed  ;  but  they  cannot  facilitate  the  passage  by  buildino-  a 
bridge,  because  the  difficulty  of  Satan's  passage  is  described  as  real  and  sensible 
and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figurative.  The  Hell  assigned  to  the  rebellious 
spirits  is  described  as  not  less  local  than  the  residence  of  man.  It  is  placed  in  some 
distant  part  of  space,  separated  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order  by  a  chaotic 
waste  and  an  unoccupied  vacuity ;  but  Sin  and  Death  worked  up  a  mole  of  aggra* 
vutedsoil,  cemented  with  asplialtus ;  a  work  too  bulky  for  ideal  architects. 

This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  poem  ;  and 
to  this  there  was  no  temptation  but  the  author's  opinion  of  its  beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objections  may  be  made.  Satan  is  with 
great  expectation  brought  before  Gabriel  in  Paradise,  and  is  suffered  to  go  away 
unmolested.  The  creation  of  man  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  the  vacuity- 
left  in  Heaven  by  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels ;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a  report  u  rife 
in  Heaven"  before  his  departure. 

To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence  was  very  difficult;  and  something 
of  anticipation  perhaps  is  now  and  then  discovered.  Adam's  discourse  of  dreams 
seems  not  to  be  the  speculation  of  a  new- created  being.  I  know  not  whether  his 
answer  to  the  angel's  reproof  for  curiosity  does  not  want  something  of  propriety ;  it 
is  the  speech  of  a  man  acquainted  with  many  other  men.  Some  philosophical  no 
tions,  especially  when  the  philosophy  is  false,  might  have  been  better  omitted.  The 
angel,  in  a  comparison,  speaks  of  timorous  deer,  before  deer  were  yet  timorous,  and 
before  Adam  could  understand  the  comparison. 

Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  some  flats  among  his  elevations.  This  is  only 
to  say,  that  all  the  parts  are  not  equal.  In  every  work,  one  part  must  be  for  the 
sake  of  others  :  a  palace  must  have  passages ;  a  poem  must  have  transitions.  It  is 
no  more  to  be  required  that  wit  should  always  be  blazing,  than  that  the  Sun  should 
always  stand  at  noon.  In  a  great  work  there  is  a  vicissitude  of  luminous  and  opaque 
parts,  as  there  is  in  the  world  a  succession  of  day  and  night.  Milton,  when  he  has 
expatiated  in  the  sky,  may  be  allowed  sometimes  to  revisit  Earth  ;  for  what  other 
author  ever  soared  so  high,  or  sustained  his  flight  so  long  ? 

Milton,  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets,  appears  to  have  borrowed  often 
from  them ;  and,  as  every  man  catches  something  from  his  companions,  his  desire 
of  imitating  Ariosto's  levity  has  disgraced  his  work  with  the  Paradise  of  Fools ;  a  fie- 
tion  not  in  itself  ill-imagined,  but  too  ludicrous  for  its  place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too  often  ;  his  equivocations,  which  Benfc- 
Icy  endeavours  to  defend  by  the  example  of  the  ancients;  his  unnecessary  and  un 
graceful  use  of  terms  of  art,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  because  they  are  easily 
remarked,  and  generally  censured;  and  at  last  bear  so  little  proportion  to  th« 
whole,  that  they  scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  a  critic. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  performance,  Paradise  Lost;  which  he  who 
can  put  in  balance  with  its  beauties,  must  be  considered  not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as 
less  to  be  censured  for  want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for  want  of  sensibility. 

Of  Paradise  Regained,  the  general  judgment  seems  now  to  be  right,  that  it  is  ia 
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many  parts  elegant,  and  every  where  instructive.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  th« 
writer  of  Paradise  Lost  eould  ever  write  without  great  effusions  of  fancy,  and  ex 
alted  precepts  of  wisdom.  The  basis  of  Paradise  Regained  is  narrow  ;  a  dialogue 
without  action  can  never  please  like  an  union  of  the  narrative  and  dramatic  powers. 
Had  this  poem  been  written  not  by  Milton,  but  by  some  imitator,  it  would  have 
claimed  and  received  universal  praise. 

If  Paradise  Regained  has  been  too  much  depreciated,  Sampson  Agonistes  has  in 
requital  been  too  much  admired.  It  could  only  be  by  long  prejudice,  and  the  bi 
gotry  of  learning,  that  Milton  could  prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with  their  encum 
brance  of  a  chorus,  to  the  exhibitions  ef  the  French  and  English  stages ;  and  it  is  only 
"by  a  blind  confidence  in  the  reputation  of  Milton,  that  a  drama  can  be  praised  in 
which  the  intermediate  parts  have  neither  cause  nor  consequence^  neither  hasten  nor 
retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are  however  many  particular  beauties,  many  just  sentiments  and 
itriking  lines ;  but  it  wants  that  power  of  attracting  the  attention  which  a  well-con. 
*ected  plan  produces. 

Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatic  writing ;  he  knew  human  nature  only 
hi  the  gross,  and  had  never  studied  the  shades  of  character,  nor  the  combinations  of 
concurring,  or  the  perplexity  of  contending  passions.  He  had  read  much,  and  knew 
what  books  could  teach,  but  had  mingled  little  in  the  world,  and  was  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  which  experience  must  confer. 

Through  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails  an  uniform  peculiarity  of  diction, 
a  mode  and  cast  of  expression  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  that  of  any  former 
writer ;  and  which  is  so  far  removed  from  common  use,  that  an  unlearned  reader, 
when  he  first  opens  his  book,  finds  himself  surprised  by  a  new  language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who  can  find  nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  imputed 
to  his  laborious  endeavours  after  words  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas.  u  Our  lan 
guage,"  says  Addison,  "sunk  under  him."  But  the  truth  is,  that,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  he  had  formed  his  style  by  a  perverse  and  pedantic  principle.  He  was  desir 
ous  to  use  English  words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This  in  all  his  prose  is  discovered 
and  condemned ;  for  there  judgment  operates  freely,  neither  softened  by  the  beau 
ty,  nor  awed  by  the  dignity  of  his  thoughts:  but  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry, 
that  his  call  is  obeyed  without  resistance,  the  reader  feels  himself  in  captivity  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in  admiration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  his  subject ;  what  is  shown  with  greater  extent 
in  Paradise  Lost,  may  be  found  in  Comus.  One  source  of  his  peculiarity  was  his  fa 
miliarity  with  the  Tuscan  poets  ;  the  disposition  of  his  words  is,  I  think,  frequently 
Italian;  perhaps  sometimes  combined  with  other  tongues.  Of  him,  at  last  may  be 
•aid  what  Jonson  says  of  Spenser,  that  u  he  wrote  no  language,"  but  has  formed  what 
Butler  calls  a  Babylonish  dialect,  in  itself  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made  by  exalted 
genius  and  extensive  learning  the  vehicle  of  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  plea, 
sure,  that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in  its  deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  cannot  want  the  praise  of  copiousness 
and  variety :  he  was  master  of  his  language  in  its  full  extent;  and  has  selected  the 
melodious  words  with  such  diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the  art  of  English 
poetry  might  be  learned. 
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-  After  his  diction,  something  must  be  said  of  his  versification.  The  measure,  ha 
says,  is  the  English  heroic  verse  without  rhyme.  Of  this  mode  he  had  many  exam 
ples  among  the  Italians,  and  some  in  his  own  country.  The  earl  of  Surrey  is  said 
to  have  translate.!  «ae of  Virgil's  books  without  rhyme:  and,  beside  our  tragedies, 
a  few  short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse,  particularly  one  tending  to  recon. 
cile  the  nation  to  Raleigh's  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and  probably  written  by 
Raleigh  himself.  These  petty  performances  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  influ 
enced  Milton,  who  more  probably  took  his  hint  from  Trissino's  Italia  Liberata; 
and,  finding  blank  verse  easier  than  rhyme,  was  desirous  of  persuading  himself  that 
it  is  better. 

"Rhyme,"  he  says,  and  says  truly,"  is  no  necessary  adjunct  of  true  poetry."  But, 
perhaps,  of  poetry,  as  a  mental  operation,  metre  or  music  is  no  necessary  adjunct: 
it  is  however  by  the  music  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  discriminated  in  all  lan 
guages;  and,  in  languages  melodiously  constructed   with  a  due  proportion  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  metre  is  sufficient.     But  one   language  cannot  communicate  its 
rules  to  another;  where  metre  is  scanty  and  imperfect,  some  hdp  is  necessary.     The 
music  of  the  English   heroic   lines   strikes  the  ear  so  faintly,  that  it  is  easily  lost, 
unless  all  the  syllables  of  every  line  co-operate  together;  this  co-operation  can  be 
only  obtained  by  the  preservation  of  every  verse  unmingled  with  another  as  a  distinct 
system  of  sounds;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtained  and  preserved  by  the  artifice   of 
rhyme.     The   variety   of  pauses,  so  much  boasted  by  the   lovers  of  blank  verse, 
changes  the  measures  of  an  English  poet  to  the  periods  of  a  declaimer;  and  there 
are  only  a  few  skilful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton,  who  enable  their  audience  to 
perceive   where  the  lines   end  or   begin.     "  Blank  verse,"  said  an  ingenious  critic, 
lc  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye." 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  rhyme,  but  English  poetry  will  not  often  please ;  nor 
can  rhyme  ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the  subject  is  able  to  support  itself. 
Blank  verse  makes  some  approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary  style;  hag 
neither  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the  melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long 
continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without  rhyme,  whom  Milton  alledges  as  prece 
dents,  not  one  is  popular ;  what  reason,  could  urge  in  its  defence  has  been  confuted 
by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  rhyme,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  wish  that 
Milton  had  been  a  rhymer ;  for- 1  cannot  wish  his  work  to  be  other  than  it  is  ;  yet, 
like  other  heroes,  he  is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He  that  thinks  himself 
capable  of  astonishing  may  write  blank  verse ;  but  those  that  hope  only  to  pleasa 
must  condescend  to  rhyme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius-  is  original  invention.  Milton  cannot  be  said  to  have 
contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore  owes  reverence  to  that  vigour 
and  amplitude  of  mind  to  which  all  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the  art  of  poeti 
cal  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the  fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interpo 
sition  of  dialogue,  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise  and  enchain  attention.  But, 
of  all  the  borrowers  from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebted.  He  waa 
uaturally  a  thinker  for  himself,  confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of  help 
or  hindrance;  he  did  not  refuse  admission  to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecea- 
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sors,  but  he  did  not  seek  them.  From  his  cotemporaries  he  neither  courted  nor 
received  support ;  there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the  pride  of  other 
authors  might  be  gratified,  or  favour  gained ;  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor  solici 
tation  of  support.  His  great  works  were  performed  under  discountenance,  and 
in  blindness;  but  difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch;  he  was  born  for  whatever 
is  arduous ;  and  his  work  is  not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  because  it 
is  not  the  first. 


AN 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ORIGIN 

* 

OF 

PARADISE    LOST. 

BY  MR.  TODD. 


THE  petty  circumstances,  by  which  great  minds  are  led  to  the  first  conception  of  great  designs,  ate 
so  various  and  volatile,  that  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  to  discover :  Fancy  in  particular  is  of  a 
nature  so  airy,  that  the  traces  of  her  step  are  hardly  to  he  discerned;  ideas  are  so  fugitive,  that  if 
poets,  in  their  life  time,  were  questioned  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  seeds  of  considerable 
productions  first  arose  in  their  mind,  they  might  not  always  be  able  to  answer  the  inquiry;  can  it 
then  be  possible  to  succeed  in  such  an  inquiry  concerning  a  mighty  genius,  who  has  been  consign 
ed  more  than  a  century  to  the  tomb,  especially  when  in  the  records  of  his  life,  we  can  find  no  po 
sitive  evidence  on  the  point  in  question  ?  However  trifling  the  chances  it  may  afford  of  success, 
the  investigation  is  assuredly  worthy  our  pursuit ;  for,  as  an  accomplished  critic  has  said,  in 
speaking  of  another  poet,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  discernment  and  expression,  '  the  inquiry  can 
not  be  void  of  entertainment  whilst  Milton  is  our  constant  theme  :  whatever  may  be  the  fortune 
of  the  chace,  we  are  sure  it  will  lead  us  through  pleasant  prospects  and  a  fine  country.'  "  Hayley's 
Conjectures  on  the  Origin  of  Paradise  Lost, 


THE  earliest  observation  respecting  the  Origin*  of  Paradise  Lost  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  Voltaire,  in  the  year  1727.  He  was  then  studying  in 
England  ;  and  had  become  so  well  acquainted  with  our  language  as  to  publish 
an  English  •essay  on  epic  poetry ;  in  which  are  the  following  words : 

a  Milton,  as  he  was  travelling  through  Italy  in  his  youth,  saw  at  Florence 
a  comedy  called  Adamo,  written  by  one  Andreini,  a  player,  and  dedicated  to 
Mary  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France.  The  subject  of  the  play  was  the  fall  of 
man ;  the  actors,  God,  the  Devils,  the  Angels,  Adam,  Eve,  the  Serpent,  Death, 
and  the  seven  mortal  Sins :  that  topic,  so  improper  for  a  drama,  but  so  suitable 
to  the  absurd  genius  of  the  Italian  stage  (as  it  was  at  that  time),  was  handled 
in  a  manner  entirely  conformable  to  the  extravagance  of  the  design.  The  'scene 
opens  with  a  Chorus  of  Angels;  and  a  Cherubim  thus  speaks  for  the  rest:1 
<  Let  the  rainbow  be  the  fiddlestick  of  the  fiddle  of  the  heavens  I  let  the  planete 

i  A  la  lira  del  Ciel  Iri  sia  1'arco, 
Corde  le  sfere  sien,  note  le  stelle, 
Sien  le  pause  e  i  sospir  i'aure  novelle, 
E  '1  tempo  i- tempi  a  misurar  non  parco  ! 

*          Choro  d' Angeli,  &c.     Adamo,  ed.  1617. 

The  better  judgment  of  the  author,  Mr.  Walker  observes,  determined  him  to  omit  this  chorus 
in  a  subsequent  edition  of  his  drama:  accordingly  it  does  not  appear  in  that  of  Perugia,  1641. 
See  the  Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,  1799,  p,  169, 
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be  the  notes  of  our  music  !  let  time  beat  carefully  the  measure,  and  the  wind* 
make  the  slurps,'  &c.  Thus  the  play  begins,  and  every  scene  rises  above  the 
last  in  profusion  of  impertinence  ! 

"  Milton  pierced  through  the  absurdity  of  that  performance  to  the  hidden 
majesty  of  the  subject,  which,  being  altogether  unfit  for  the  stage,  yet  might 
be  (for  the  genius  of  Milton,  and  his  only)  the  foundation  of  an  epic  poem. 

"  He  took  from  that  ridiculous  trifle  the  first  hint  of  the  noblest  work, 
which  human  imagination  has  ever  attempted,  and  which  he  executed  more  than 
twenty  years  after." 

That  Milton  had  certainly  read  the  sacred  drama  of  Andreini,  is  the  opini 
on  both  of  Dr,  Joseph  Warton  and  of  Mr.  Hayley.  Another  elegant  critic  has 
observed,  that  Voltaire  may  have  related  a  tradition  perhaps  current  in  England 
at  the  time  it  was  visited  by  him  ;  u  a  period  at  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
some  of  the  contemporarie :  of  Milton  were  living,  for  he  was  then  only  about 
fifty  years  dead.  Milton,  with  the  candour  which  is  usually  united  with  true  ge 
nius,  probably  acknowledged  to  his  friends  his  obligations  to  the  Italian  drama 
tist,  and  the  floating  tradition  met  the  ardent  inquiries  of  the  French  poet2.'*  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  here,  that  Dante,  according  to  the  account  of  some 
Italian  critics  3,  took  the  hint  of  his  Inferno  from  a  nocturnal  representation  of 
Hell,  exhibited  in  1304,  on  the  river  Arno  at  Florence4;  and  thatTasso  is  said 
to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  his  Aminta  at  the  representation,  in 
1567,  of  Lo  Sfortunato  of  Agostino  Argenti  in  Ferrara. 

From  the  Adamo  of  Andreini  a  poetical  extract,  as  well  as  the  summary  of 
the  arguments  of  each  act  and  scene,  were  given  by  Dr.  Warton,  in  an  appen 
dix  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope, 
1782.  Mr.  Hayley  has  cited  other  specimens  of  the  poetry  in  this  u  spirited, 
though  irregular  and  fantastic,  composition  ;"  from  which  Milton's  fancy  is 
supposed  to  have  caught  fire.  The  reader  will  find  a  few  quotations  also,  from 
this  rare  and  curious  drama,  in  the  Notes  on  Paradise  Lost.  But,  if  the  Adamo 
be  examined  with  the  utmost  nicety,  Milton  will  be  found  no  servile  copyist : 
he  will  be  found,  as  in  numberless  instances  of  his  extensive,  his  curious,  and 
careful  reading,  to  have  improved  the  slightest  hints  into  the  finest  descriptions. 
Milton  indeed,  with  the  skill  and  grace  of  an  Apelles  or  a  Phidias,  has  often 
animated  the  rude  sketch  and  the  shapeless  block.  1  mean  not  to  detract  from 
the  Italian  drama5;  but  let  it  here  be  remarked  once  for  all,  in  Milton's  own 

*  Hist.  Mem.  on  Ital.  Tragedy,  p.  170. 

3  Warton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iik  p.  241. 

*  Hist.  Mem.  ut  supr. 

s  From  the  remarks  of  prince  Giacomo  Giustiniani,  (the  accomplished  governour  of  Pet ugia)  on 
the  Adamo,  which  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Walker,  and  by  Mr.  Walker  obligingly  communicated 
to  me,  it  appears  that  the  critics  of  Italy  consider  Milton  not  a  little  indebted  to  their  countryman. 
I  will  cite  the  opinion  of  the  liberal  and  elegant  Tiraboschi :  Certo  benche  L' Adamo  dell' Andreini 
sia  in  confronto  del  Paradiso  Perduto  cio  che  e  il  Poema  di  Ennio  in  confronto  a  quel  di  Virgilio, 
nonclimeno  non  pub  negarsi  che  le  idee  gigantesche,  delle  quali  1'  autore  Inglese  ha  abbellito  il  suo 
Poema,  di  Satana,  che  entra  nel  Faradiso  terrestre,  e  arde  d'invidia  al  vedere  lafelicita  dell'  Tomo, 
del  t'ongresso  de  Demon),  della  battaglia  degli  Angioli  contra  Lucifero,  e  piu  altre  sommiglianti 
immagini  veggonsi  nell'  Adamo  adombrate  per  modo,  che  a  me  sernbra  molto  credibile,  cheanche 
il  Milton  dalle  irmnondezze,  se  cosi  e  lecito  dire,  deli'  Andreini  raccogliesse  1'oro,  di  cui  adorno  il 
suo  Poema.  Per  altro  L* Adamo  dell'Andreini,  benche  abbia  alcuni  tratti  di  pessimo  gustjp,  n«  Ui 
altri  ancora,  che  si  poison  proporre  come  modello  di  eccellente  poesia. 
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•words,  that  "borrowing,  if  it  be  not  bettered  by  the  borrower,  among  good 
authors  is  accounted  plagiarie  6."  Let  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Milton  prove,  if 
they  can,  whether  the  author  of  this  ingenuous  remark  may  be  exhibited  in  such 
a  light;  rather  let  them  acknowledge  that,  in  fully  comparing  him  with  thosa 
authors  who  have  written  on  similar  subjects,  he  must  ever  be  considered  as 


above  the  rest 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 

The  drama  of  Andreini  was  so  little  known  when  Dr.  Birch  vras  writing  the 
life  of  Milton,  that  Warburton,  in  a  letter  to  that  learned  biographer,  pre 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  ridicules  the  relation  of  Voltaire.  "  It  is  said 
that  it  appeared  by  a  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  that  Milton  'intended  an  opera 
of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Voltaire,  on  the  credit  of  this  circumstance,  amongst 
a  heap  of  im pertinency,  pretends  boldly  that  he  took  the  hint  from  a  comedy 
he  saw  at  Florence,  called  Adamo.  Others  imagined  too  he  conceived  the  idea 
in  Italy  ;  now  I  will  give  you  good  proof  that  all  this  is  a  vision.  In  one  of 
his  political  pamphlets,  written  early  by  him,  I  forget  which,  he  tells  the  world 
he  had  conceived  a  notion  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  story  of  Adam  or  Arthur. 
What  then  will  you  say  must  we  do  with  this  circumstance  of  the  Trin.  Coll. 
MS.  ?  I  believe  I  can  explain  that  matter.  When  the  parliament  got  uppermost, 
they  suppressed  the  playhouses;  on  which  sir  John  Denham,  I  think,  and 
others,  contrived  to  get  operas  performed.  This  took  with  the  people,  and 
was  much  in  their  taste ;  and  religious  ones  being  the  favourites  of  that  sancti 
fied  people,  was,  I  believe,  what  inclined  Milton  at  that  time  (and  neither  be 
fore  nor  after)  to  make  an  opera  of  it." — Even  at  a  much  later  period,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Adamo  was  denied ;  for  Mr.  Mickle,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Milton,  and  the  very  able  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  calls  it  u  a  comedy  which 
nobody  ever  saw  ';"  and  observes,  te  that  even  some  Italian  literati  declared  that 
no  such  author  [as  Andreini]  was  know  in  Italy."  Dr  Johnson  also,  in  his 
Life  of  Milton,  calls  Voltaire's  relation  u  a  wild,  unauthorised  story." 

That  Milton  had  conceived,  in  his  younger  days,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  ob 
served,  the  notion  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  story  of  Arthur,  is  evident  from  his 
own  words  in  the  Mansus,  v.  80,  &c.  and  the  Epitaphium  Damonis,  v.  155,  &c. 
Where  see  the  notes,  vol.  vi.  p.  357,  and  p.  373.  Mr.  Hayley,  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  elegance  of  language,  remarks  that  "  it  seems  very  probable  that 
Milton,  in  his  collection  of  Italian  books,  had  brought  the  Adamo  of  Andreini 
to  England ;  and  that  the  perusal  of  an  author,  wild  indeed,  and  abounding  in 
grotesque  extravagance;  yet  now  and  then  sinning  with  pure  and  united  rays  of 
fancy  and  devotion,  first  gave  a  new  bias  to  the  imagination  of  the  English  poet, 
or,  to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of  Voltaire,  first  revealed  to  him  the  hidden  ma 
jesty  of  the  subject.  The  apostate  angels  of  Andreini,  though  sometimes  hide, 
ously  and  absurdly  disgusting,  yet  occasionally  sparkle  with  such  lire  as  might, 
awaken  the  emulation  of  Milton." 

The  English  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hayley  for  the  following  analysis  of 
the  arguments  of  each  act  and  scene  in  the  Adamo. 

6  E'conoclastes,  Prose- Works,  edit.  1698,  fol.  vol.  ii.  p.  .509. 

'  institution  prefixed  to  the  Translation  of  the  Lusiad,  '.id  edit.  Ox.  p.  ccu>   ' 
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((  THE    CHARACTERS. 

"God  the  Father. 

Chorus  of  Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Angels* 

The  archangel  Michael. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

A  Cherub,  the  guardian  of  Adam. 

Lucifer. 

Satan. 

Beelzebub. 

,  The  seven  mortal  Sins. 

The  World. 
The  Flesh. 
Famine. 
Labour. 
Despair. 
Death. 
Vain  Glory. 
Serpent. 

Volano,an  infernal  messenger. 
Chorus  of  Phantoms. 
Chorus  of  fiery,  airy,  aquatic,  and  infernal  Spirits." 

Act  I.  Scene  i.  "  Chorus  of  Angels,  singing  the  glory  of  God. — After 
their  hymn,  which  serves  as  a  prologue,  God  the  Father,  Angels,  Adam  and 
Eve. — God  calls  to  Lucifer,  and  bids  him  survey  with  confusion  the  wonders 
of  his  power. — He  creates  Adam  and  Eve — their  delight  and  gratitude. 

Scene  2.  "  Lucifer,  arising  from  Hell — he  expresses  his  enmity  against 
God,  the  good  Angels,  and  Man. 

Scene  3.  "  Lucifer,  Satan,  and  Beelzebub. — Lucifer  excites  his  associates 
to  the  destruction  of  Man,  and  calls  other  demons  from  the  abyss  to  conspire 
for  that  purpose. 

Scenes  4,  5,  and  6.  a  Lucifer,  summoning  seven  distinct  Spirits,  commissions 
them  to  act  under  the  character  of  the  seven  mortal  Sins,  with  the  following 
names  : 


--•—  •      ATI  for 

Maltn          _. 

.,,     Sloth 

Act  II.     Scene  I.  "  The  Angels,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  separately  sing  the 
grandeur  of  God,  and  his  munificence  to  Man. 
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Scene  2.     "  Adam   and  Eve,   with  Lurcone    and  Guliar  watching  unseen. — 
Adam  and  Eve  express  their  devotion  to  God  so  fervently,   that   the  evil   spirits, 
though  invisible,  are  put  to  flight  by  their  prayer. 

Scene  3.  "  The  Serpent,  Satan,  Spirits. — The  Serpent  or  Lucifer,  an. 
flounces  his  design  of  circumventing  Woman. 

Scene  4.  "  The  Serpent,  Spirits,  and  Volano.— -Volano  arrives  from  Hell, 
and  declares  that  the  confederate  powers  of  the  abyss  designed  to  send  a  godi 
dess  from  the  deep,  entitled  Vain  Glory,  to  vanquish  Man. 

Scene  5.  <c  Vain  Glory,  drawn  by  a  giant,  Volano,  the  Serpent,  Satan,  and 
Spirits. — The  Serpent  welcomes  Vain  Glory  as  his  confederate,  then  hides 
himself  in  the  tree  to  watch  and  tempt  Eve. 

Scene  6.  "  The  Serpent  and  Vain  Glory  at  first  concealed  ;  the  Serpent 
discovers  himself  to  Eve,  tempts  and  seduces  her. — Vain  Glory  closes  the  Act 
with  expressions  of  triumph. 

Act  III.  Scene  1.  u  Adam  and  Eve. — After  a  dialogue  of  tenderness  she 
produces  the  fruit.-— Adam  expresses  horrour,  but  at  last  yields  to  her  temp, 
tation. — When  both  have  tasted  the  fruit,  they  are  overwhelmed  with  remorse 
and  terronr  :  they  fly  to  conceal  themselves. 

Scene  2.  "  Volano  proclaims  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  invites  the  powers  of 
darkness  to  rejoice,  and  pay  their  homage  to  the  prince  of  Hell. 

Scene  3.  u  Volano,  Satan,  chorus  of  Spirits,  with  ensigns  of  victory.— Ex 
pression  of  their  joy. 

Scene  4.  u  Serpent,  Vain  Glory,  Satan,  and  Spirits. — The  Serpent  com. 
mands  Canoro,  a  musical  spirit,  to  ?ing  his  triumph,  which  is  celebrated  with 
songs  and  dances  in  the  4th  and  5th  scenes ;  the  latter  closes  with  expressions 
of  horrour  from  the  triumphant  demons,  on  the  approach  of  God. 

Scene  6.  "  God  the  Father,  Angels,  Adam  and  Eve. — God  summons  and  re. 
bukes  the  sinners,  then  leaves  them,  after  pronouncing  his  malediction. 

Scene  7.  u  An  Angel,  Adam  and  Eve. — The  angel  gives  them  rough  skins 
for  clothing,  and  exhorts  them  to  penitence. 

Scene  8.  "  The  Archangel  Michael,  Adam  and  Eve.— Michael  drives  them 
from  Paradise  with  a  scourge  of  fire.  Angels  close  the  Act  with  a  chorus,  ex 
citing  the  offenders  to  hope  in  repentance. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.  "  Volano,  chorus  of  fiery,  airy,  earthly,  and  aquatic 
Spirits. — They  express  their  obedience  to  Lucifer. 

Scene  2.  "Lucifer  rises,  and  utters  his  abhorrence  of  the  light;  the  demons 
console  him — he  questions  them  on  the  meaning  of  God's  words  and  conduct  to 
wards  Man — He  spurns  their  conjectures,  and  announces  the  incarnation,  then 
proceeds  to  new  machinations  against  Man. 

Scene  3.  "  Infernal  Cyclops,  summoned  by  Lucifer,  make  a  new  world  at 
his  command.— He  then  commissions  three  demons  against  Man,  under  the  cha 
racters  of  the  World,  the  Flesh  and  Death. 

Scene  4.  "  Adam  alone.— He  laments  his  fate,  and  at  last  feels  his  suffering* 
aggravated,  in  beholding  Eve  flvingin  terrour  from  the  hostile  animals. 

Scene  5.     "  Adam  and  Eve.— She  excites  her  companion  to  suicide. 
VQL.  vii,  Y 
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Scene  6.  "  Famine,  Thirst,  Lassitude,  Despair,  Adam  and  Eve. — Famine  ex 
plains  her  own  nature,  and  that  of  her  associates. 

Scene  7.  c'  Death,  Adam  and  Eve. — Death  reproaches  Eve  with  the  horrours 
she  has  occasioned — Adam  closes  the  Act  by  exhorting  Eve  to  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains. 

Act  V.  Scene  1.  "  The  Flesh,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  ;  and  Adam. — He 
resists  her  temptation. 

Scene  2.  "  Lucifer,  the  Flesh,  and  Adam. — Lucifer  pretends  to  be  a  man,  and 
the  elder  brother  of  Adam. 

Scene  3.  6i  A   Cherub,   Adam,  the  Flesh,  and  Lucifer. — The    cherub  secretly 
warns  Adam  against  his  foes :  and  at  last  defends  him  with  manifest  power. 
Scene  4.  u  The  World,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  exulting  in  his  own  finery. 
Scene  5.  "  Eve  and  the  World. — He  calls  forth  a  rich  palace  from  the  ground, 
and  tempts  Eve  with  splendour. 

Scene  6.  u  Chorus  of  Nymphs,  Eve,  the  World,  and  Adam. — He  exhorts 
Eve  to  resist  these  allurements — the  World  calls  the  demons  from  Hell  to  enchain 
his  victims — Eve  prays  for  mercy:  Adam  encourages  her* 

Scene  7.  u  Lucifer,  Death,  chorus  of  Demons. — They  prepare  to  seize  Adam 
and  Eve, 

Scene  8.  u  The  Archangel  Michael,  with  a  chorus  of  good  Angels. — After  a 
spirited  altercation,  Michael  subdues  and  triumphs  over  Lucifer. 

Scene  9.  "  Adam,  Eve,  chorus  of  Angels. — They  rejoice  in  the  victory  of  Mi. 
chael:  he  animates  the  offenders  with  a  promise  of  favour  from  God,  and  future 
residence  in  Heaven  :  they  express  their  hope  and  gratitude. — The  angels  close 
the  drama,  by  singing  the  praise  of  the  Redeemer." 

When  the  reader  compares  the  allegorical  characters  in  this  drama  with  those  in 
JVJilton's  sketches  on  similar  subjects,  intended  once  for  tragedies,  he  will  again 
see  reason  to  admit  that  the  Adamo  had  made  considerable  impression,  either  in  re- 
presentation  or  by  perusal,  on  the  mind  of  the  English  poet.  Seethe  Appendix, 
at  the  end  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  third  volume  of  this  edition. 

Of  Audreini,  who  has  been  contemptuously  called  a  stroller,  Mr.  Hayley  has 
vindicated  the  fame.  ic  He  had  some  tincture  of  classical  learning,  and  considera 
ble  piety.  He  occasionally  imitates  Virgil,  and  quotes  the  Fathers."  In  one  of 
the  passages,  cited  from  his  Adamo  by  Mr.  Hayley,  Mr.  Walker  observes8  that 
the  course  of  a  river  is  described  with  a  richness  of  fancy,  and  a  a  dance  of  words," 
that  prove  Andreini  to  hare  been  endowed  \vith  no  common  poetic  powers.  Of 
<he  Adamo  there  have  been  four  editions,  those  of  Milan  in  1613,  and  1617, 
printed  in  quarto  ;  that  of  Perugia  in  1641,  printed  in  duodecimo;  and  that  of 
Modena  in  1685,  printed  in  the  same  form.  The  edition  of  1641  is  considered 
the  most  rare.  The  description  to  which  Mr.  Walker  alludes,  is  beautifully  am. 
plified  in  that  edition;  and  has  been  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Historical  Me 
moir  on  Italian  Tragedy,  1799,  p.  xlir.  Andreini  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
actress,  Isabella  Andreini  9.  His  various  productions,  says  Mr.  Hayley,  "amount 

«   Hist.  Memoir  on  Ital.  Tragedy,  p.  1  GO. 

s  Giovanni    Eattista  Andreini,  Fiorentino,    o  piuttosto  Pistojese,  fu  "figlio  dela  celebre  Comlca 
Isabella  Andreini  (della  quale  sf  yeda  il  bayle,  e  il  Mazzuchelli,)  enacque^nel  1578.     Dopo  essersi 
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io  the  number  of  thirty;  and  form  a  singular  medley  of  comedies  and  devout  po 
ems."  The  writer  of  the  article  Andreini  (Isabclle)  in  the  Nouveau  Diet.  Hist,  a 
Caen,  1786,  adds,  to  the  account  of  her  son's  theatrical  pieces,  On  a  encora 
d' Andreini  trois  Traites  en  faveur  de  la  Comedie  £  des  Comediens,  publics  a  Paris 
en  162.0  ;  ils  sont  fort  rares. 

II.  The  next  remark  respecting  the  Origin  of  Paradise  Lost  is  that  of  Dr.  Pearce, 
who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Review  of  the  Text  of  the  twelve  books,  &c.  published 
in  1733,   says,   u  It  is  probable  that  Milton  took  the  first  hint  of  the  poem  from 
an  Italian  tragedy,  called  II  Paradiso  Perso  ;   for  I  am  informed  that  there  is  such 
an  one  extant,  printed  many  years  before  Milton  entered  upon  his  design."    Mr. 
Kayley,  in  a  very  extensive  research,  has  been  able  to   discover  no  such  per. 
formance.    Nor  have  my  inquiries  been  more  successful. 

III.  We  are  next  informed,  in  the  Preface  to  the  poetical  works  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Sterling,  printed  at  Dublin  in  1734,  that  "  The  great  Milton  is  said  to  have  in- 
genuously   confessed  that  he   owed  his  immortal  work  of  Paradise  Lost  to  Mr. 
Fletcher's   Locustae."   The   person  here  mentioned  is  Phineas  Fletcher,  better 
known  by  his  poem,   entitled  the  Purple  Island;  and  the  Locustae  is  a  spirited 
Latin  poem,  writen  against  the   Jesuits  T,  and   published  at  Cambridge,   while 
Milton  was  a  student  there,  in  1627;  as  was  also  the  same  author's  Locusts,   or 
Apollyonists,  an  English  poem,   consisting  of  five  cantos.     That  Milton  had  read 
both  the  Latin  and  English  poem  of  Fletcher,  I  make  no  doubt.     And  I  have  ac 
cordingly  offered,   to  the  reader's  observation,    some  passages  from  both  in  the 
Notes  on  his  poetical  works,  with  which  Milton  appears  to  have  been  pleased. 
But  Milton's  obligations  to  Fletcher  are  too  confined  to  admit  so  extensive  an  ac 
knowledgment,  as  that  which  is  contained  in  Mr.  Sterling's  Preface ;  and  indeed 
the  authority  of  the  anecdote  has  not  been   given.     Mr.  Sterling   has  translated 
with  great  spirit  the   speech  of  Lucifer  to  his  Angels  in  the  Locustae,  vel  Pietas 
Jesuitica.     See  his  poems,  p.  43.     As  Fletcher's  Latin  poem  is  little  known,  it 
may  be  here  proper  to  select,  from  this  speech,  the  lines  which  seem  to  have  influ» 
enced  the  imagination  of  Milton,  and  perhaps  to  have  given  rise  to  the  preceding 
anecdote. 

Nos  contra  immemori  per  tuta  silentia  somno 
Sternimur  interea,  et,  media  jam  luce  supini 
Stertentes,  festam  trahinms,  pia  turba,  quietem. 
Quod  si  animos  sine  honore  acti  sine  fine  laborii 
Pcenitet,  et  proni  imperii  regnique  labantis 
Nil  miseret,  positis  flagris,  odiisque  remissis, 
Oramus  veniam,  et  dextras  prsebcmus  inermes. 
Fors  ille  audacis  facti,  et  justa;  immemor  irse, 
Placatus,  facilisque  manus  etfcederajunget. 
Fors  solito  lapsos  (peccati  oblitus)  honor! 

acquistato  molto  credito  sulle  Scene  Italiane  porrossi  in  Francia,  ove  si  meritb  la  stima  di  Luigi 
XIII.  Visse  per  lo  ineno  sino  al  1652.  From  the  remarks  mentioned  in  the  note  *,  p.  318.— 
It  is  not  impossible,  that  Milton  mi^ht  have  seen  and  conversed  with  Andreini,  when  he  visited 
France  and  Italy. 

1  The  Jesuits  were  called  Locusts,  in  the  theological  language  of  this,  period.  See  Sundrie  Ser 
mons  by  bishop  Lake,  fol.  16'29,  p.  205.  "  There  is  a  kind  of  metaphoricall  Locusts  and  Cater- 
pillers,  Locusts  that  came  out  of  the  bottomlesse  pit ;  I  meane  Popish  Priests  and  lesuits  ;  the 
Catterpillars  of  the  Commonweale,  Proiectors  and  Inuentors  of  new  tricks  bow  to  exhaust  th£ 
purses  of  the  subiects,  coueving  private  ends  with  publicke  pretences." 
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Restituet,  coelum  nobis  soliumque  relinquet, 
At  me  nulla  dies  animi,  coeptique  prioris, 
J)issimilem  arguerit :  qnin  nunc  rescindere  coelum. 
Et  conjurato  victricem  milite  pacem 
Kumpere,  ferventique  juvat  miscere  tumultu. 

Quo  tanti  cecidere  animi  ?     Quo  pristina  virtus 
Cessit,  in  aeternam  qua  mecum  irrumpere  lucem 
Tentastis,  trepidumque  armis  perfringere  ccelum  ? 
Nunc  verb  indecores  felicia  ponitis  arma, 
Et  toties  victo  imbelles  conceditis  hosti. 
Per  vos,  per  dornitas  coelesti  fulmine  vires, 
Indomitumque  odium,  projecta  resumite  tela ; 
Dum  fas,  dum  breve  tempus  adest,  accendite  pugnas, 
"Reetaurate  acies,  fractumque  reponite  Martem. 
Ni  facitis,  mox  soli,  et  (quod  magis  urit)  inulti, 
Aeternum  (heu)  vacuo  flammis  cruciabimur  antro. 
Ille  quidem  nulla,  heu,  nulla  violabilis  arte, 
Securum  sine  fine  tenet,  sine  milite  regnum  ; 
A  nullo  patitur,  nullo  violatur  ab  hoste  : 
Compatitur  tamen,  inque  suis  violabile  membris 
Corpus  habet :  nunc  6  totis  consurgite  telis, 
Qua  patet  ad  vulnus  nudum  sine  tegmine  corpus, 
Imprimite  ultrices,  penitusque  recondite,  flammas. 
Accelerat  funesta  dies,  jam  limine  tempus 
Insistit,  cum  nexa  ipso  cum  vertice  membra 
Naturam  induerint  coslestem,  ubi  gloria  votum 
Atque  animum  splendor  superent,  ubi  gaudia  damno 
Crescant,  deliciaeque  modum,  finemque  recusent. 
At  nos  supplicio  aeterno,  Stygiisque  catenis 
Compressi,  flammis  et  vivo  sulphuretecti, 
Perpetuas  duro  solvemus  carcere  poenas. 
Hie  anima,  extremes  jam  turn  perpessa  dolores, 
Majores  semper  metuit,  queriturque.remotam, 
Quam  toto  admisit  praesentem  pectore,  mortem, 
Oraque  cseruleas  perreptans  flamma  medullas 
Torquet  anhela  siti,  fibrasque  atque  ilia  lambit. 
Mors  vivit,  moriturque  inter  mala  mille  supersteg 
Vita,  vicesque  ipsa  cum  morte,  et  nomina  mutat. 
Cum  verb  nullum  moriendi  conscia  finem 
Mens  reputat,  cum  mille  annis 'mille  addidit  annos, 
Prasteritumque  nihil  venture  detrahit  aevuni, 
Mox  etiam  stellas,  etiam  superaddit  arenas  ; 
Pcena  tamen  damno  crescit,  per  flagra,  per  ignes, 
Per  quicquid  miserum  est,  praeceps  ruit,  am;ia  lentam 
Provocat  infelix  mortem ;  ^i  forte  relabi 
Possit,  et  in  nibilum  rursus  dispersa  resolvi. 

Aequemus  meritis  posnas,  atque  ultima  passis 
Plura  tamen  magnis  exactor  debeat  ausis  j 
Tartareis  mala  speluncis,  vindictaque  coelo 
Deficiat  j  nunquam,  nunquam  crudelis  inultos, 
Immeritosve,  Erebus  capiet :  meruisse  nefanduna 
Supplicium  medios  inter  solabitur  ignes, 
Et,  licet  iminensos,  factis  super asse  dolores. 
Nunc  agite,  6  Proceres,  omnesque  effundite  technas, 
Consulite,  imperioque  alacres  succurrite  lapse. 
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Dixerat,  insequitur  fremitus,trepidant5aque  inter 
Agmina  submissae  franguntur  murmure  voces. 
Qualis,  ubi  Oceano  mox  praecipitandus  Ibero 
Immineat  Phoebus,  flavique  ad  litora  Chami 
Conveniant,  glomerantque  per  auras  agmina  muse®, 
Fit  sonitus ;  longo  crescentes  ordineturbae 
Buccinulis  voces  acuunt,  sociosque  vocantes, 
Vndas  nube  premunt ;  strepitu  vicinia  rauco 
Completur,  resonantque  accensis  litora  bombis. 

The  simile,  which  here  follows  this  speech,  resembles,  in  some  degree,  that  of 
Milton  in  his  poem  on  the  fifth  of  November.  See  In  Quint.  No?,  ver.  176,  &c. 
See  also  Par.  Lost,  B.  i.  768.  To  which  we  might  add  the  assembly  of  devils, 
fummoned  before  Lucifer  in  the  old  French  morality  of  The  Assumption,  1527. 

Ung  grand  tas  de  dyables  plus  drus 
Que  voucherons  en  1'  air  molans— 

Milton's  Latin  poem  is  dated  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  namely  in  1625.  Fletcher's 
was  published  in  1627.  The  subjects  of  both  are  certainly  similar.  See  the  first 
Note  on  In  Quint.  Nor.  vol.  vi.  p.  302.  Fletcher,  whose  diction  and  imagery  are 
often  extremely  beautiful,  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  sent  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1600;  became  B.  A.  in  1604,  and  M.  A.  in  1608.;  wa* 
afterwards  beneficed  at  Hilgay  in  Norfolk,  and  died  in  1649. 

IV.  Hitherto  what  had  been  mentioned  as  hints,  to  which  the  active  mind  of 
Milton  might  not  be  insensible,  had  been  mentioned  without  betraying  a  wish  to 
tear  the  laurels  from  the  brow  of  the  great  poet.  Not  such  was  the  intelligence 
conveyed  to  the  public  by  the  malicious  Lauder.  He,  unfortunate  man,  scrupled  not 
to  disgrace  the  considerable  learning  which  he  possessed,and  to  forfeit  all  pretensions 
to  probity,  by  an  audacious  endeavour  to  prove  that  Milton  was  "  the  worst  and 
greatest  of  all  plagiaries."  He  acquired,  indeed,  a  temporary  credit,  and  engaged  a 
powerful  advocate  in  his  cause,by  the  speciousness  of  his  charge.  But  he  "  played 
most  foully  for  it."  He  corrupted  the  text  of  those  poets,whom  he  produced  as  evi 
dences  against  the  originality  of  Milton,  by  interpolating  2  several  verses  either  of 
his  own  fabrication,  or  from  the  Latin  translation  of  Paradise  Lost  by  William 
Hog.  His  enmity  to  Milton  first  discovered  itself,  on  Dr.  Newton's  publishing 
his  proposals  for  printing  anew  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost  with  Notes  of  va 
rious  Authors;  which  appeared  in  1749.  He  affirmed  that  "  he  could  prove," 
;says  Dr.  Newton,  (giving  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Lauder,)  "  that  Mil 
ton  had  borrowed  the  substance  of  whole  books  together,  and  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  thought  or  sentiment  in  his  poem  which  he  had  not  stolen  from 
some  author  or  other,  notwithstanding  his  vain  pretence  to  things  unattempted  yet 
in  prose  or  rhime.  And  then,  in  confirmation  of  his  charge  he  recited  a  long  roll 
of  Scotch,  German,  and  Dutch  poets,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  brought  the  books 
along  with  him  which  were  his  vouchers;  and  appealed  particularly  to  Ramsay,  a 
Scotch  divine,  and  to  Masenius,  a  German  Jesuit :  but,  upon  producing  hi^  au. 
thors,  he  could  not  find  Masenius;  he  had  dropped  the  book  somewhere  or  other 

*  These  interpolations  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  edition,  No.  II. 
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in  the  way,  and  expressed  much  surprise  and  concern  for  the  loss  of  it ;  Ramsay 
he  left  with  me,  and  my  opinion  of  Milton's  imitations  of  that  author  I  have  giv 
en  in  a  note  on  B.  ix.  513.  I  knew  very  well  that  Milton  was  an  universal 
scholar,  as  famous  for  his  great  reading  as  for  the  extent  of  his  genius ;  and  I 
thought  it  not  improbable,  that  Mr.  Lauder,  having  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  these  German  and  Dutch  poems,  might  have  traced  out  there  some  of  his 
imitations  and  illusions,  which  had  escaped  the  researches  of  others  :  and  it  was 
my  advice  to  him  then,  and  as  often  as  I  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him  afterwards, 
that  if  he  had  really  made  such  notable  discoveries  as  he  boasted,  he  would  do 
•well  to  communicate  them  to  the  public;  an  ingenious  countryman  of  his  had 
published  an  Essay  upon  Milton's  Imitations  of  the  Ancients,  and  he  would  equal 
ly  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  by  writing  an  Essay  upon  Milton's 
imitations  of  the  moderns ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  recommended  to  him  a  little 
more  modesty  and  decency,  and  urged  all  the  arguments  I  could  to  persuade  him 
to  treat  Milton's  name  with  more  respect,  and  not  to  write  of  him  with  the  same 
acrimony  and  rancour  with  which  he  spoke  of  him;  it  \* ould  weaken  his  cause 
instead  of  strengthening  it,  and  would  hurt  himself  more  than  Milton  in  the  opini 
on  of  all  candid  readers.  He  began  with  publishing  some  specimens  of  his  work 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine :  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  he  had  no  better  re 
garded  my  advice  in  his  manner  of  writing ;  for  his  papers  were  much  in  the  same 
strain  and  spirit  as  his  conversation  ;  his  assertions  strong,  and  his  proofs  weak. 
However,  to  do  him  justice,  several  of  the  quotations  which  he  had  made  from. 
Adamus  Exul,  a  tragedy  of  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius,  I  thought  so  exactly  par 
allel  to  several  passages  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  that  I  readily  adopted  them,  and 
inserted  them  without  scruple  in  my  Notes ;  esteeming  it  no  reproach  to  Milton, 
but  rather  a  commendation  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  to  have  gathered  so  many 
of  the  choicest  flowers  in  the  gardens  of  others,  and  to  have  transplanted  them, 
with  improvements  into  his  own.  At  length,  after  I  had  published  my  first  edition 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  came  forth  Mr.  Lander's  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imi 
tation  of  the  Moderns  ;  but  except  the  quotations  from  Grotius,  which  I  had  al 
ready  inserted  in  my  first  edition,  I  found  in  Mr.  Lauder's  authors  not  above  half 
a  dozen  passages,  which  I  thought  worth  transferring  into  my  second  edition;  not 
but  he  had  produced  more  passages  somewhat  resembling  others  in  Milton ;  but 
when  a  similitude  of  thought  or  expression,  of  sentiment  or  description,  occurs  in 
Scripture  and  we  will  say  in  Staphorstius,  in  Virgil  and  perhaps  in  Alexander 
Ross,  in  Ariosto  and  perhaps  in  Taubmannus,  1  should  rather  conclude  that 
Milton  had  borrowed  from  the  former  whom  he  is  certainly  known  to  have  read, 
than  from  the  latter  whom  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  he  had  ever  read  or  not. 
"We  know  that  he  had  often  drawn,  and  delighted  to  draw,  from  the  pure  foun 
tain  ;  and  why  then  should  we  believe  that  he  chose  rather  to  drink  of  the  stream 
after  it  was  polluted  by  the  trash  and  filth  of  others  ?  We  know  that  he  had 
thoroughly  studied,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with,  the  graces  and  beauties  of 
the  great  originals;  and  why  then  should  we  think  that  he  was  only  the  servile 
copier  of  perhaps  a  bad  copy,  which  perhaps  he  had  never  seen  ?" 

If  Lauder  had  traced  the  marks  of  imitation  in  Milton  with  truth  and  candour; 
if  he  had  modestly  noted  images  or  sentiments   apparently  transferred  from  other 
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writers,  yet  still  perhaps  fortuitous  coincidences ;  he  would  have  gratified  rational 
curiosity.     But  he  was  intent  on  blackening  the  fame  of  Milton.     He  published, 
besides  his  Essay,    Delectus     Auctorum  Sacrorum    Miltono  Facem   Praelucen- 
tium  3?"   in  two  volumes ;  of  which    the   first   contained    Andraeoe  Ramsaei    Poe- 
mata   Sacra4,  &     Hugonis  Grotii   Adamus    Exul,    Tragcedia  5 :  the   second,  Ja- 
cobi   Masenii   Sarcotidos    Libri    tres6," — Odorici   Valmaranaj    D^monomachias 
Liber   unus7,     Casparis    Barlaei    Paradisus8,   &    Frederici   Taubtnanni   Bellum 
Angelicum:    Libri  tres9."        But,  as  Mr.  Hayley    finely  observes,  Milton  u  by 
the  force  and  opulence  of  his  own  fancy  was  exempted  from  the  inclination,  and 
the  necessity,  of  borrowing  and  retailing  the  ideas  of  other  poets  ;   but,  rich  as  he 
was   in    his   own  proper  fund,  he  chose  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  wealth,   but  even   with   the  poverty  of  others."     Indeed   1   may  venture  to 
strengthen  this  observation  by  Milton's  own  words,  in  which  he  seems  to  promise 
the  production  of  some   great  poetical  work.     "   Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to 
covenant  with  any  knowing  reader,    that  for  some  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on 
trust  with  him  towards  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work 
not  to  be  rais'd  from  the  heat  of  youth,    or  the  vapours  of  wine  ;  like  that  which 
flows  at  waste  from  the  peri  of  some  vulgar  amorist,   or  the  trencher  fury  of  some 
riming  parasite  ;  nor  to  be  obtain'd  by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her 
Siren     daughters,    but  by  devout   prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,   who  can  enrich 
•with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim,  with  the  hallow'd 
fire  of  his  altar,   to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases;  to  this  must 
be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seem 
ly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs  i."     Mr.  Hayley  therefore  may  be  justified  in  his 
opinion,   that  Milton  read,   in  different  languages,  authors  of  every  class ;  u  and 
I  doubt  not,"  he  adds,  "  but  he  had  perused   every  poem  collected  by  Lauder, 
though  some  of  them  hardly  afford  ground  enough  for  a  conjecture,    that  he  re 
membered  any  passage  they  contain,  in  the  course  of  his  nobler  composition." 

V.  We  are  next  presented  with  the  following  information  of  a  learned  and  in 
genious  traveller,  well  known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  eminent  services  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  "  During  my  short  stay  at  Dusseldorf,  I  became  ac 
quainted  with  a  baron  de  Harold,  an  Irishman,  who  is  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Koningsfeld,  &c.~ But  my  reason  for  mentioning  the  baron,  was  to  inform  you, 
that  he  is  now  employed  in  translating,  into  English  verse,  a  Latin  poem,  entitled 

3  In  1752,  and  1753. 

4  From  the  Edinburg.  edit,  of  1633. 

5  From  the  edition  of  the  Hague,  1601. 

6  From  the  edition  of  Cologne,  1644.    The  fourth  and  fifth  books  are  printed  in  Barbou's  edi 
tion  of  the  Sarcotis,  printed  at  Paris,  in    1781  :   to  which  are   prefixed  two  Letters  Aux  RR.  PP. 
Jesuites  Autuers  des  Memoires  de  Trevoux,  Ou  I'on  compare  le  Paradis  Perdu  de  Milton  avec  le 
Poeme  intitule  Sarcotis  du  R.  P.  Jacques   Masenius,  Jesuite  Allemand.     The  liberal  writer  of  the 
article,   Masenius,  in  the  Nouveau  Diet.  Hist,   a  Caen,  1785,  considers  the  pretended  obligations 
of  Milton  to  Masenius  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned. 

7  From  the  Vienna  edit.  1 627.     See  Dr.  Newton's  note  on  Par.  Lost.  B.  v.  68? 

«  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Paradise  of  Catsius,  originally  written  in  Dutch.  It  is  an  cpi- 
thalamium  on  the  nuptials  of  Adam  and  Eve  :  and  Mr.  Hayley  pronounces  it  to  he  spirited  and 
graceful.  Many  of  Catsius' s  Dutch  poems  were  translated  into  Latin  verse  a  Caspare  Barla3O,  et 
Cornelio  Boyo  and  first  published  in  their  new  dress  at  Dordrecht  in  1643. 

9  This  poem,  consisting  of  two  books,  and  a  fragment  of  a  third,  Mr.  Hayley  says,  was  originally 
printed  in  1604. 

'  Of  Reformation,  &c.  B.  ii,  Prose-Wovks,  vol.  I.  p.  223,  edit.  1699,  This  wa»  first  publish* 
ifl!641. 
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The  Christiad,  written  by  Robert  Clarke,  a  Carthusian  monk,  of  the  convent  of 
Nieuport,  near  Ostend ;  from  which  he  asserts  that  our  great  poet  has  borrowed 
largely.  The  poem,  which  is  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in  seventeen  books,  con 
tains,  indeed,  many  ideas  and  descriptions,  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  Milton  in 
his  Paradise  Lost.  But,  unless  the  baron  can  produce  an  edition  previous  to  that 
which  he  possesses,  which  was  printed  at  Bruges  in  1678,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
convict  Milton  of  plagiarism  in  this  instance ;  for  Johnson,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
informs  us,  that  El  wood  saw  a  complete  copy  of  the  Paradise  Lost  at  Milton's 
house,  at  Chalfont,  in  1665;  that  Milton  sold  the  copy  in  1667,  and  that  the 
third  edition  was  printed  in  1678,  when  it  is  probable  that  many  copies  had  passed 
over  to  the  continent,  and  contrib»ted  to  increase  the  reputation  which  his  name 
had  gained  abroad ;  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  suppose,  that  Clarke,  and 
not  Milton,  was  the  copyist :  the  poem,  however,  appears  to  have  much  merit. 
The  baron  has  finished  ten  or  eleven  books,  with  what  fidelity  I  know  not,  but 
certainly  with  much  animation.  Milton  has  often  been  accused  of  plagiarism,  it  it 
to  be  feared  sometimes  with  truth ;  for  though  bishop  Douglas,  with  great  acute- 
ness,  detected  Lauder's  interpolations  in  the  works  of  different  writers,  which 
were  designed  to  disparage  Milton's  reputation,  he  by  no  means  undertook  to  prove, 
that  Milton's  claim  to  originality  might  not,  in  other  instances,  be  impeached;  and 
Lauder,  though  persuaded  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  give  up,  in  a  hasty  fit  of  shame, 
his  whole  Essay  as  an  imposition,  afterwards,  in  part,  recanted  his  recantation, 
and  attempted,  with  some  success,-  to  prove  the  charge  of  forgery  against  Milton. 
But  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  digression  designed  to  vindicate  Milton,  as 
every  Englishman  must  wish  to  do,  where  he  can  be  vindicated  without  injury  to 
truth.2" 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  remark  it  will  be  proper  to  subjoin  the  words  of  bishop 
Douglas.  "  Grown  desperate  by  his  disappointment,  this  very  man,  [Lauder,] 
•whom  but  a  little  before  we  have  seen  as  abject  in  the  confession  of  his  forgeries 
as  he  had  been  bold  in  the  contrivance  of  them,  with  an  inconsistence,  equalled 
only  by  his  impudence,  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost ; 
and  in  a  pamphlet  *,  published  for  that  purpose,  acquainted  the  world,  that  the 
true  reason  which  had  excited  him  to  contrive  his  forgery  was,  because  Milton 
had  attacked  the  character  of  Charles  the  first,  by  interpolating  Pamela's  prayer 
from  the  Arcadia,  in  an  edition  of  the  Eicon  Basilike;  hoping,  no  doubt,  by  this 
curious  key  to  his  conduct,  to  be  received  into  favour,  if  not  by  the  friends  of 
truth,  at  least  by  the  idolaters  of  the  royal  martyr :  the  zeal  of  this  wild  party, 
man  against  Milton  having  at  the  same  time  extended  itself  against  his  biographer, 
the  very  learned  Dr.  Birch,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  was  so  candid  as 
to  express  his  disbelief  of  a  tradition  unsupported  by  evidence." 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  edition  of  Clarke's  book, 
prior  to  that  which  is  mentioned. 

a  Letters  during  the  course  of  a  tour  through  Germany  in  1791  and  1792,  by  Robert  Gray,  M.  A. 
published  in  1794,  pp.  19—21. 

3  Entitled,  King  Charles  I.  vinditated  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  brought  against  him 
by  Milton,  and  Milton  himself  convicted  of  forgery,  and  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public.  Not 
content  with  this  title,  he  begins  the  two  first  pages  with  ail  the  consequence  of  a  kceperofwild 
teasts,  when  he  exhibits  a  more  celebrated  monster  than  usual ;  "  The  Grand  Impostor  detected  1" 
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VI.  We  are  now  to  be  again  gratified  with  the  very  curious  researches,  and  in. 
genious  deductions  of  Mr.  Hayley.     Having  observed  it  to  be  highly  probable, 
that  Andreini  turned  the  thoughts  of  Milton  from  Alfred  to  Adam,  as  the  subject 
of  a  dramatic  composition,  he  thinks  it  possible  that  an  Italian  writer,  less  known 
than  Andreini,  first  threw  into  the  mind  of  Milton  the  idea  of  converting  Adam 
into  an  epic   personage.    "  I  have  now  before  me,"   he  proceeds,   "  a  literary  cu-' 
riosity,  which  my  accomplished  friend,   Mr.  Walker,  to  whom  the  literature  of 
Ireland  has  many  obligations,  very  kindly  sent  me,  on  his  return  from  an  excur 
sion  to  Italy,  where  it  happened  to  strike  a  traveller,    whose  mind  is  peculiarly 
awakened  to  elegant  pursuits.     The  book  I  am  speaking  of  is   intitled    La  Seen* 
Tragica  d'Adamo  ed  Eva,  Estratta  dalli  priuii  tre  capi  della  Sacra  Genesi,   e  ri- 
dotta  a  significato  Morale  da  Troilo  Lancetta,   Benacense.    Venetia  1644.    This 
little  work  is  dedicated  to  Maria  Gonzaga,  dutchess  of  Mantua,and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  drama  in  prose,  of  the  ancient  form,  entitled  a  morality,  oa  the  expulsion 
of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise.     The  author   does  not  mention  Andreini,   nor 
has  he  any  mixture  of  verse  in  his  composition  ;   but,  in  his  address  to  the  reader, 
he  has  the  following  very  remarkable  passage :   after  suggesting  that  the  Mosaic 
history  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  purely  allegorical,  and  designed  as  an  incentive  to  vir 
tue,  he  says, 

Una  notte  sognai,  che  Moisfc  rni  porse  gratiosa  espositione,  e  misterioso  significato  con  parole 
tali  apunto: 

Dio  fa  parte  all'  Huom  di  se  stesso  con  1'  intervento  della  ragione,  e  dispone  con  infallibile  sen- 
tenza,  che  signoreggiando  in  lui  la  medesma  sopra  le  sensuali  voglie,  preservato  il  porno  del  pro- 
prio  core  dalli  appetiti  disordinati,  per  guidcrdone  di  giusta  obbedienza  li  trasforma  il  mondo  in 
Paradiso. — Di  questo  s'io  parlassi,  al  sicuro  forinarei  heroico  poema  convenevole  a  semidei. 

*  One  night  I  dreamt  that  Moses  explained  to  me  the  mystery,  almost  in  these  words: 

*  God  reveals  himself  to  Man,    by  the  intervention  of  reason,  and  thus  infallibly  ordains  that 
reason,   while  she  supports  her  sovereignty  over  the  sensual  inclinations  in  Man,  and  preserves  th« 
apple  of  his  heai  t  from  licentious  appetites,   in  reward  of  his  just  obedience  transforms  the  world 
into  Paradise. — Cf  this  were  I  to  speak,assuredly  I  might  form  an  heroic  poem  worthy  of  demi-gods.*- 

"  It  strikes  me  as  possible  that  these  last  words,  assigned  to  Moses  in  his  vision 
by  Troilo  Lancetta,  might  operate  on  the  mind  of  Milton  like  the  question  of  Ell. 
vood,  and  prove,  in  his  prolific  fancy,  a  kind  of  rich  graft  on  the  idea  he  derived 
from  Andreini,  and  the  germ  of  his  greatest  production. 

u  A  sceptical  critic,  inclined  to  discountenance  this  conjecture,might  indeed  ob 
serve,  it  is  more  probable  that  Milton  never  saw  a  little  volume  not  published  un 
til  after  his  return  from  Italy,  and  written  by  an  author  so  obscure,  that  his  name 
does  not  occur  in  Tiraboschi's  elaborate  history  of  Italian  literature ;  nor  in  the 
patient  Italian  chronicler  of  poets,  Quadrio,  though  he  bestows  a  chapter  on  early 
dramatic  compositions  in  prose.  But  the  mind  that  has  once  started  a  conjecture 
of  this  nature,  must  be  weak  indeed,  if  it  cannot  produce  new  shadows  of  argument 
in  aid  of  a  favourite  hypothesis.  Let  me  therefore  be  allowed  to  advance,  as  a  pre 
sumptive  proof  of  Milton's  having  seen  the  work  of  Lancetta,  that  he  makes  a  si 
milar  use  of  Moses,  and  introduces  him  to  speak  a  prologue  in  the  sketch  of  his 
various  plans  for  an  allegorical  drama.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  Milton  might 
never  see  the  performances  either  of  Lancetta  or  Andreini ;  yet  conjecture  hag 
ground  enough  to  conclude  very  fairly,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  both;  for 
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Andreini  wrote  a  long  allegorical  drama  on  Paradise,  and  we  know  that  the  fan 
cy  of  Miltoa  first  began  to  play  with  the  subject  according  to  that  peculiar  form 
of  composition.  Lancetta  treated  it  also  in  the  shape  of  a  dramatic  allegory  ;  but 
said,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  character  of  Moses,  that  the  subject  might  form 
an  incomparable  epic  poem;  and  Milton,  quitting  his  own  hasty  sketches  of  alle« 
gorical  dramas,  accomplished  a  work  which  answers  to  that  intimation4." 
The  following  analysis  of  this  drama  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hayley  : 

Act  I.  Scene  1.  a  God  commemorates  his  creation  of  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
and  the  water — determines  to  make  man — gives  him  vital  spirit,  and  admonishes 
him  to  revere  his  Maker,  and  live  innocent. 

Scene2.  "  Raphael,  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Angels.  Raphael  praises  the 
works  of  God — -the  other  angels  follow  his  example,  particularly  in  regard  to 
Man. 

Scene  3.  "  God  and  Adam.  God  gives  Paradise  to  Adam  to  hold  as  a  fief- 
forbids  him  to  touch  the  apple — Adam  promises  obedience. 

Scene  4.  "  Adam  acknowledges  the  beneficence  of  God,  and  retires  to  repose 
in  the  shade. 

Act  II.  Scene  1.  u  God  and  Adam.  God  resolves  to  form  a  companion  for 
Adam,  and  does  so  while  Adam  is  sleeping — he  then  awakes  Adam,  and,  present 
ing  to  him  his  new  associate,  blesses  them  both ;  then  leaves  them,  recommending 
obedience  to  his  commands. 

Scene  2.  "  Adam  and  Eve.  Adam  receives  Eve  as  his  wife — praises  her,  and 
entreats  her  to  join  with  him  in  revering  and  obeying  God—  she  promises  sub 
mission  to  his  will,  and  entreats  his  instruction — he  tells  her  the  prohibition,  and 
enlarges  on  the  beauties  of  Paradise — on  his  speaking  of  flocks,  she  desires  to  see 
them,  and  he  departs  to  show  her  the  various  animals. 

Scene  3.  "  Lucifer,  Belial,  Satan.  Lucifer  laments  his  expulsion  from  Hea 
ven,  and  meditates  revenge  against  Man — the  other  demons  relate  the  cause  of 
their  expulsion,  and  stimulate  Lucifer  to  the  revenge  he  meditates — he  resolves  to 
employ  the  Serpent. 

Scene  4.  "  The  Serpent,  Eve,  Lucifer.  The  Serpent  questions  Eve — derides 
her  fear  and  obedience — tempts  her  to  taste  the  apple — she  expresses  her  eagerness 
to  do  so — the  Serpent  exults  in  the  prospect  of  her  perdition — Lucifer  (who  seems 
to  remain  as  a  separate  person  from  the  Serpent)  expresses  also  his  exultation,  and 
steps  aside  to  listen  to  a  dialogue  between  Adam  and  Eve. 

Scene  5.  u  Eve,  Adam.  Eve  declares  her  resolution  to  taste  the  apple,  and 
present  it  to  her  husband — she  tastes  it,  and  expresses  unusual  hope  and  animation. 
— she  says  the  serpent  has  not  deceived  her — she  feels  no  sign  of  death,  and  pre 
sents  the  fruit  to  her  husband — he  reproves  her — she  persists  in  pressing  him  to 
eat — he  complies — declares  the  fruit  sweet,  but  begins  to  tremble  at  his  own 
nakedness — he  repents,  and  expresses,  his  remorse  and  terrour — he  proposes 
a  form  a  covering  of  leaves — they  retire  to  hide  themselves  in  foliage. 

«  Conjectures  on  the  Origin  of  Paradise  Lost,  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Milton,  2d  edit.   1796, 
p.  364,  &c. 
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Act  III.  Scene  1.  «  Lucifer,  Belial,  Satan.  Lucifer  exults  in  his  success, 
and  the  other  Demons  applaud  him. 

Scene  2.  "  Raphael,  Michael,  Gabriel.  These  good  spirits  lament  the  fall, 
and  retire  with  awe  on  the  appearance  of  God. 

Scene  3.  God,  Eve,  Adam.  God  calls  on  Adam — he  appears  and  laments  hig 
nakedness — God  interrogates  him  concerning  the  tree — he  confesses  his  offence, 
and  accuses  Eve — she  blames  the  Serpent — God  pronounces  his  malediction  and 
sends  them  from  his  presence. 

Scene  4.  "  Raphael,  Eve,  and  Adam.  Raphael  bids  them  depart  from  Para 
dise — Adam  laments  his  destiny — Raphael  persists  in  driving  them  rather  harshly 
from  the  garden — Adam  begs  that  his  innocent  children  may  not  suffer  for  the 
fault  of  their  mother — Raphael  replies,  that  not  only  his  children,  but  all  his  rac» 
must  suffer,  and  continues  to  drive  them  from  the  garden — Adam  obeys— Eve  la 
ments,  but  soon  comforts  Adam — he  at  length  departs,  animating  himself  with 
the  idea,  that  to  an  intrepid  heart  every  region  is  a  home. 

Scene  5.  "  A  Cherub,  moralizing  on  the  creation  and  fall  of  Adam,  concludes 
the  third  and  last  Act.'1 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,  has  enlarged  thig 
analysis  with  some  specimens  of  the  author's  style  and  manner,  together  with  a 
fac  simile  5  of  the  quaint  table,  exhibiting  the  morale  esposatione  of  the  work. 
From  the  same  ingenious  and  entertaining  volume  we  learn  that,  ec  as  Lancetta 
denominates  himself  Benacense,  it  is  presumed  he  was  a  native  of  that  part  of 
the  riviera  of  Salo,  on  the  lago  di  Garda,  which  is  called  Tosolano,  and  whose 
inhabitants  are  styled  Benacenses,  from  Benacus,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
lake.  He  was,  he  modestly  declares,  neither  a  poet  nor  an  orator,— poeta  non 
son'  io,  ne  oratore, — but  I  am  willing  to  believe  he  was  a  good  man,  and  that  it 
was  rather  his  virtues  thara  his  talents  which  recommended  him  to  the  accomplish, 
ed  family  of  Gonzaga,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  a  protege.  Such  is  the  deep 
obscurity  in  which  this  author  is  buried,  that  the  most  sedulous  inquiry  has  not  led 
to  the  discovery  of  any  authentic  notices  concerning  him.  His  drama  is  slightly 
mentioned  by  Allacci,  who  supposes  it  to  be  his  only  production6." 

Mr.  Hay  ley  adds,  to  his  remarks  on  the  dramas  of  Andreini  and  Lancetta,  that 
Milton  was  probably  familiar  with  an  Italian  poem,  little  known  in  England,  and 
formed  expressly  on  the  conflict  of  the  apostate  spirits ;  the  Angeleida  del  Sig. 
Erasmo  di  Valvasone,  Venet.  1560.  Dr.  Warton  was  of  the  same  opinion.  See 
the  note  on  Par.  Lost.  B.  v.  689.  And  Mr.  Hayley  has  cited  the  verses,  in  which 
the  Italian  poet  assigns  to  the  infernal  powers  the  invention  of  artillery.  With 
this  poem,  I  think,  the  mind  of  Milton  could  not  but  be  affected.  It  begins  : 

Io  cantero  del  ciel  1'  antica  guerra, 

Per  cui  sola  il  principle ,  et  P  uso  nacque, 

Onde  tra  il  seme  human  non  pur  in  terra, 

Ma  souente  si  pugna  anchor  su  1'  acque  : 

Carcere  eterno  nel  abisso  serra 

Quel  che  ne  fu  1'   authore,  &  vinto  giacque  : 

Ei  vincitori  in  parte  eocelsa,  &  alina 

Godon  trionfo  eterno,  eterna  palma* 

?  Hist  Mem.  Appendix,  p.  xlviii— Ivi.  «  Hist.  Mem.  p.  17S* 
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Valvasone's  description  of  the  triumphant  "angels  inB.  iii.is  particularly  interest* 
ing.  The  poem  concludes  with  an  animated  sonnet  to  the  Archangel  Michael, 
preceded  by  the  four  following  lines  t 

Cosi  disse  Michele,  &  da  le  pure 
Ciglia  di  Dio  refulse  un  chiaro  lampo, 
Che  gli  die  segno  del  diuino  assenso, 
E  tutto  il  Ciel  fu  pien  di  gaudio  immense. 

All'  Arcangelo  Michele. 

Eccelso  Heroe,  Campion  inuitto,  &  Santo 
De  1'  imperio  diuin,  per  cui  pigliasti 

L'  alta  contesa,  e  '1  reo  Dragon  cacciasti 

Da  P  auree  stelle  debellato,  &  franto ; 
Et  hor  non  men  giu  ne  1'  eterno  pianto, 

Onde  ei  risorger  mal  s'  attenta,  i  vasti 

Orgogli  suoi  reprimi,  &  gli  contrasti, 

A  nostro  schermo  con  continuo  vanto  ; 
Questi  miei  noui  accent!,  onde  traluce 

La  gran  tua  gloria,  e  '1  inio  deuoto  affetto, 

Accogli  tu  fin  da  P  empirea  luce : 
Sieno  in  vece  di  preghi,  &  al  cospetto 

Gli  porta  pio  del  sempiterno  Duce, 

Che  di  sua  gratia  adempia  il  inio  difetto. 

Mr.  Hayley  seems  to  think  also,  that  Milton  may  be  sometimes  traced  in  the 
Strage  de  gli  Innocenti  of  Marino.  The  late  Mr.  Bowie  appears  to  hare  enter 
tained  a  similar  notion.  See  also  Mr.  Warton's  note  In  Mansum,  ver.  11.  A 
few  passages  are  accordingly  cited,  from  this  poem,  in  the  Notes  on  Paradise  Lost. 
It  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1633;  and  consists  of  four  books:  1.  Sos- 
petto  d'Herode :  2.  Consiglio  de  Satrapi :  3.  Essecutione  della  Strage :  4.  Il 
Limbo.  Milton  has  been  thought  indebted  likewise  to  Crashaw7,  the  transla. 
tor  of  the  first  of  these  books.  I  will  select  a  few  passages,  therefore,  from  this 
version,  which  seem  to  have  afforded  some  countenance  to  the  opinion.  Sospet- 
to  d'Herode,stanza,  5.  Description  of  Satan.  Crashaw's  Poems,  edit.  1648,  p.  59, 

His  eyes,  the  sullen  dens  of  death  and  night, 
Startle  the  dull  ayre  with  a  dismal  red : 
Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  fatall  light 
Of  staring  comets,  that  looke  kingdomes  dead.  • 
He  shooke  himselfe,  and  spread  his  spatious  wings  ; 
Which,  like  two  bosom'd  sailes,  embrace  the  dimme 

Aire,  with  a  dismall  shade  j  but  all  in  vaine  j 

Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chaine." 

Part  of  his  speech :  st.  28. 

And  should  we  Powers  of  Heaven, Spirits  of  worth, 

Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  clay  ? 

It  shall  not  be,  said  I,  and  clombe  the  North, 

Where  never  wing  of  Angell  yet  made  way. 

What  though  I  mist  my  blow  ?  yet  I  strooke  high  j 
And,  to  dare  something,  is  some  victory. 

1  Biogr.  Brit.  edit.  Kippis,  vol.  iv;  p.  431. 
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31. 

Ah  wretch  !  what  bootes  thee  to  cast  back  thy  eyes, 
Where  dawning  hope  no  beame  of  comfort  showes  ? 
While  the  reflection  of  thy  forepast  joys, 
Renders  thee  double  to  thy  present  woes  j 
Rather  make  up  to  thy  new  miseries, 
And  meete  the  mischiefe  that  upon  thee  growes. 

If  Hell  must  mourne,  Heaven  sure  shall  sympathize 

What  force  cannot  effect,  fraud  shall  devise. 

32. 

And  yet  whose  force  feare  I  ?  have  I  so  lost 

Myselfe  ?  my  strength  too  with  my  innocence  ? 

Come,  try  who  dares,  Heaven,  Earth ;  whate'er  dost  boast 

A  borrowed  being,  make  thy  bold  defence  : 

Come  thy  Creator  too ;  what  though  it  cost 

Me  yet  a  second  fall  ?  we'd  try  our  strengths. 
Heaven  saw  us  struggle  once ;  as  brave  a  fight 
Earth  now  should  see,  and  tremble  at  the  sight. 

33. 

Thus  spoke  the  impatient  piince,  and  made  a  pause : 
His  foule  hags  raised  their  heads,  and  clapt  their  hands  j 
And  all  the  powers  of  Hell,  in  full  applause, 
Flourisht  their  snakes,  and  tost  their  flaming  brands. 
We,  said  the  horrid  sisters,  wait  thy  lawes, 
The  obsequious  handmaids  of  thy  high  commands : 

Be  it  thy  part,  Hell's  mighty  Lord,  to  lay 

On  us  thy  dread  commands  j  ours  to  obey. 

34. 

What  thy  Alecto,  what  these  hands,  can  doe, 

Thou  mads't  bold  proofe  upon  the  brow  of  Heaven  ; 

Nor  should'st  thou  bate  in  pride,  because  that  now 

To  these  thy  sooty  kingdomes  thou  art  drjven. 

Let  Heaven's  Lord  chide  above,  lowder  than  thou, 

In  language  of  his  thunder ;  thou  art  even 
With  him  below :  here  thou  art  Lord  alone 
Bouncllesse  and  absolute ;  Hell  is  thine  owne. 

That  Crashaw  and  Milton  should  concur  in  similar  sentiments  and  expressions, 
when  Marino  dictates  to  both,  can  be  a  matter  of  little  surprise.  But,  when  we 
compare  the  passages  in  Milton  which  maybe  considered  as  harmonizing  with  these 
in  Crashaw, we  shall  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  in  bold  and  glowing  phraseology, 
as  well  as  in  beautiful  and  expressive  numbers,  the  palm,due  to  the  improvement  of 
the  original,  belongs  to  the  former.  Nor  shall  we  forget  the  hints  from  ^Eschylu* 
and  Dante,  which  Milton  finely  interweaves  in  the  character  of  his  Prince  of 
darkness.  Milton,  no  doubt,  had  read  Crashaw's  translation ;  as  he  had  read  the 
translations  also  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  by  Harington  and  Fairfax ;  to  various 
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passages  in  which  he  has,  in  like  manner,  added  new  graces  resulting  from  his 
own  imagination  and  judgment.  There  are  also  a  few  resemblances  in  Crashaw's 
poetry  to  passages  in  Milton,  which  I  have  noticed  in  their  respective  places. 
Crashaw,  I  may  add,  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  suggesting  the  combination  and 
form  of  several  happy  phrases  to  Pope.  Of  a  poet,  thus  distinguished,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  subjoin  a  few  particulars  from  the  unpublished  manuscript  of  his 
fellow-collegian,  Dr.  John  Bargrave.  "  When  I  went  first  of  my  4  times  to 
Rome,  there  were  there  4  revolters  to  the  Roman  Church  that  had  binn  fellowes 
of  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge  with  myselfe.  The  name  of  one  of  them  was  Mr.  R. 
Crashaw,  whoe  was  of  the  Seguita  (as  their  tearme  is),  that  is,  an  attendant,  or 
one  of  the  followers  of  Cardinall  Palotta,  for  which  he  had  a  salary  of  crownes  by 
the  month,  (as  the  custome  is,)  but  no  dyet.  Mr.  Crashaw  infinitely  commended 
his  Cardinall,  but  complayned  extreamly  of  the  wickedness  of  those  of  his  reti 
nue,  of  which  he,  having  his  Cardinall's  care,  complayned  to  him;  vpon  which 
the  Italians  fell  so  farr  owt  with  him,  that  the  Cardinall,  to  secure  his  life,  was 
faine  to  putt  him  from  his  service ;  and,  procuring  him  some  smale  imploy  at  the 
Lady's  of  Loretto,  whither  he  went  in  pilgrimage  in  summer  time,  and  ourheating 
him  selfc  dyed  in  few  weeks  after  he  came  thither ;  and  it  was  doubtfull  whether 
he  were  not  poysoned  8." — 

Mr.  Hayley  notices  the  existence  also  of  the  following  pieces  relating  to  Milton'a 
subject : 

I.  Adamo  Caduto,  tragedia  sacra,  di  Serafino  della  Salandria.     Cozenzo,  1647.   8vo. 

II.  La  Battagalia  Celeste  tra  Michele  e  Lucifero,  di  Antonio  Alfani,  Palermitano.      Palermo, 
1568.  4to. 

III.  Del  Adamo  di  Giovanni   Soranzo,  Geneva,  1604.  12mo. 

They  had  however,  escaped  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hayley.  Signor  Signorelli,  the 
learned  and  elegant  correspondent  of  Mr.  Walker  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy  %  published  in  1799,  had  not  then  seen  them. 
Whether  Milton  had  perused  them,  must  therefore  be  a  matter  of  future  inquiry. 
Mr.  Walker,  to  whom  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  curious  Note  on  the  dialogue 
between  Satan  and  Michael,  Par.  Lost,  B.  vi.  292,  £c.  observes  that  all  the  com. 
mentators  pass  over  thtf  obligations  of  Milton  to  the  Gerusalemme  Distrutta  of 
Marino.  From  the  seventh  canto,  which  is  all  that  is  printed1,  and  which  is 
subjoined  to  two  small  editions  of  the  Strage  de  gli  Irmocenti  in  his  possession, 
Mr.  Walker  has  made  a  few  extracts;  and  I  have  cited  those  relating  to  the  com- 
passionate  countenance  of  Christ,  and  to  the  glorious  description  of  God,  in  the 
Notes  on  B.  iii.  140,  380.  See  also  the  note  on  B.  xi.  406. 

Mr.  Hayley  further  notices  the  probable  attention  of  Milton  to  Tasso's  2  Le  Set. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Bargrave  became  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
library  of  which  cathedral  he  gave  many  books  and  other  curiosities.  See  a  further  account 
of  this  MS.  in  the  note  on  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  in  Todd's  Milton,  Vol.  VI.  p.  270. 

9  See  the  Hist.  Mem.  Appendix,  p.  33. 

i  Ibid.  p.  36. 

3  Dr.  Warton  mentions  only  the  edition  of  Viterbo,  in  1607.  There  had  been  an  earlier  edition 
thua  entitled,  I  due  primi  Giorni  del  Mondo  Creato,  Poesia  sacra.  Venet.  1600,  4to,  And  a 
later,  Le  sette  Giornate,  &c.  Ult.  impress,  ricorretta.  Venet.  1637. 
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te  Giornate  del  Mondo  Creato.  See  likewise  Dr.  Warton's  note  on  Par.  Lost, 
B.  v.  689.  Tasso,  like  Milton,  follows  indeed  almost  the  very  words  of  Scripture 
in  relating  the  commands  of  God  on  the  several  days  of  the  Creation.  The  poem 
is  in  blank  verse.  I  submit  to  the  reader  the  following  pious  address  : 

Dimmi,  qual  opra  alhora,  o  qual  riposo 
Fosse  ne  la  Diuina,  e  Sacra  Mente 
In  quel  d'  eternita  feiice  stato. 
E  'n  qual  ignota  parte,  e'n  quale  idea 
Era  I'  essempio  tuo,  Celeste  Fabro, 
Quando  facesti  a  te  la  Reggia,  e  '1  Tempio. 
Tu,  che'l  sai,  tu  'Iriuela:  echiare,  econte 
Signer,  per  me  fa  1'  opre,  i  modi,  e  I'arti. 
Signor,  tu  se'la  mano,  io  son  Ja  cetra, 
La  qual  mossa  da  te,  con  dolci  tempra 
Di  soaue  armonia,  risuona  j  e  molce 
T)'  adamantino  smalto  i  duri  affetti. 
Signor,  tu  se'  Io  spirto  io  roca  tromba, 
Son  per  me  stesso  a  la  tua  gloria ;  e  langue, 
Se  non  m'  inspiri  tu,  la  voce,  e  '1  suono. 

In  the  preceding  verses  Milton's  address  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  Instruct  me,  for 
thou  know'st,"  is  perhaps  observable.  They  close  also  with  a  similar  sentiment 
to  his  invocation  of  the  same  assistance  in  his  Paradise  Regained,  B.  i.  11. 

Thou  spirit, inspire, 

As  thou  art  wont,  my  prompted  song,  else  mute. 

VII.  The  latest  observation  respecting  the  origin  of  Paradise  Lost,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  public,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Dunster's  Considerations  on 
Milton's  early  Reading,  and  theprima  stamina  of  Paradise  Lost,  1800.  The  object 
of  these  Considerations  is  to  prove  that  Milton  became,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life,  enamoured  of  Joshua  Sylvester's  translation  of  the  French  poet,  Du 
Bartas.  Lauder  had  asserted  long  since  that  Milton  was  indebted  to  Sylvester's 
translation  for  "  numberless  fine  thoughts  besides  his  low  trick  of  playing  upon 
words  and  his  frequent  use  of  technical  terms.  From  him,"  he  adds,  "  Milton  has 
borrowed  many  elegant  phrases,  and  single  words,  which  were  thought  to  be  peculiar 
to  him,  or  rather  coined  by  him ;  such  as  palpable  darkness,  and  a  thousand  others." 
Lauder  has  also  said, that  Philips,Milton's  nephew,"  everywhere,  in  his  Theatrum 
Poetarum,  either  wholly  passes  over  in  silence  such  authors  as  Milton  was  most 
obliged  to,  or, if  he  chances  to  mention  them,does  it  in  the  most  slight  and  superficial 
manner  imaginable,  Du  Bartas  alone  excepted."  But  Sylvester  is  also  highly  com 
mended,  in  this  work,  for  his  translation.  Mr.  Hayley  well  observes,  in  apology, 
for  other  omissions  of  Philips,"  which  are  too  frequent  to  be  considered  as  acci» 
dental,  that  he  probably  chose  not  to  enumerate  various  poems  relating  to  Angels, 
to  Adam  and  to  Paradise,  lest  ignorance  and  malice  should  absurdly  consider  the 
mere  existance  of  such  poetry  as  a  derogation  from  the  glory  of  Milton." 

Lauder  adds,  that  there  is  a  a  commentary  on  this  work,  called  A  Summary  of 
Du  Bartas,  a  book  full  of  prodigious  learning,  and  many  curious  observations  on 
all  arts  and  sciences;  from  whence  Milton  has  derived  a  multiplicity  of  fine  hints, 
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scattered  up  and  down  his  po<-m,  especially  in  philosophy  and  theology."  This 
book  was  printed  in  folio,  in  I6(2l ;  and  is  recommended,  in  the  title  page,  "  as  fitt 
for  the  learned  to  refresh  their  memories,  and  for  younger  students  to  abbreviate 
and  further  theire  studies."  From  this  pretended  garden  of  sweets  I  can  collect 
no  nosegay.  It  cannot  indeed  be  supposed  that  Milton,  when  he  wrote  the  Para 
dise  Lost,  was  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  purer  sources  of  knowledge,  as 
to  be  indebted  to  such  a  volume. 

That  Milton,  however,  had  read  the  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  has  been  admit 
ted  by  his  warmest  admirers,  Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Bowie,  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr. 
Headley.  A  slight  remark,  which  the  editor  of  these  volumes  long  since  ventured 
to  make,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine3,  respecting  Milton's  acquaintance  with 
the  poetry  of  Sylvester  attracted  the  notice  of  the  author  of  the  Considerations, 
&c.  just  mentioned ;  and  appears  to  have  stimulated  his  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  forgotten  bard.  Mr.  Dunster,  therefore,  having  procured  an  edition  of 
Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  drew  up  his  ingenious  volume ;  and,  with  no  less 
elegance  of  language  than  liberality  of  opinion,  pointed  out  the  taste  and 
judgement  of  Milton  in  availing  himself  of  particular  passages  in  that  book. 
With  honourable  affection  for  the  fame  of  Milton,  he  observes  that  u  no. 
thing  can  be  further  from  my  intention  than  to  insinuate  that  Milton  wras  a  plagi 
arist,  or  servile  imitator ;  but  I  conceive  that,  having  read  these  sacred  poems  of 
very  high  merit,  at  the  immediate  age  when  his  own  mind  was  just  beginning  to 
teem  with  poetry,  he  retained  numberless  thoughts,  passages,  and  expressions 
therein,  so  deeply  in  his  mind,  that  they  hung  inherently  on  his  imagination,  and 
became,  as  it  were,  naturalized  there.  Hence  many  of  them  were  afterwards  in 
sensibly  transfused  into  his  own  compositions.'*  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas  was  also 
a  popular  book  when  Milton  began  to  write  poetry ;  it  was  published  in  the  very 
street  in  which  Milton's  father  then  lived  ;  Sylvester  was  certainly,  as  was  probably 
Humphry  Lownes  4,  the  printer  of  the  book,  puritanically  inclined  ;  Milton's  fa. 
mlly  professing  the  same  religious  opinions,  would  powerfully  recommend  to  the 
young  student  the  perusal  of  this  work  :  by  such  inferences,  added  to  the  pre 
ceding  remark,  the  reader  is  led  to  acknowledge  the  successful  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Dunster  has  accomplished  his  design  ;  namely,  to  shew  Milton's  "  early  ac 
quaintance  with,  and  predilection  for,  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas."  I  am  persuaded, 
however,  that  Milton  must  have  sometimes  closed  the  volume  with  extreme  dis, 
gust ;  and  that  he  then  sought  gratification  in  the  strains  of  his  kindred  poets,  of 
Spenser  and  of  Shakspeare ;  or  of  those  whose  style  was  not  barbarous  like  Syl 
vester's,  the  enticing  Drummond,  the  learned  and  aifecting  Drayton,  and  several 
other  bards  of  that  period  :  as  may  be  gathered  from  expressions  even  in  his 
earliest  performances  5.  But,  to  resume  Mr.  Dunster's  observation  respecting  the 

s  See  November  1796,  p.  900.  See  also  Mr.  Dunster's  Considerations,  &c.  p.  3.  I  take  this, 
opportunity  of  adding  that  Dr.  Farmer's  remark  occurs  in  a  note  on  the  "  married  calm  of 
States,"  inTroilusand  Cressida.  See  Steevens's  Shakspeare,  edit.  1793.  Vol.  XL  p.  254. 

4 1  may  observe  that  the  folio  edition  of  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  and  of  his  other  poems,  in, 
1611,  came  from  the  press  of  Humphrey  Lownes ;  the  date  at  the  end  of  the  Faery  Queen  is, 

In  1611  also  Humphry  Lownes  printed  the  second  edition  of  the  little  volume,  from  which 
•thai  1  presently  have  occasion  to  make  an  extract  or  two,  entitled  Stafford's  Niobe  :  or  his  Age, 
ofTcares.  A  Treatise  no  lesse  profitable  and  comfortable  than  the  Times  damnable,  &c-  12mQ, 

$  See  the  notes  on  his  translations  of  the  1 14th  and  136th  Psalms.. 
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Origin  of  Paradise  Lost :  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas  "  contains  indeed,  more  material 
prima  stamina  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  than,  as  I  believe,  any  other  book  whatever : 
and  my  hypothesis  is,  that  it  positively  laid  the  first  stone  of  that  monumentum 
aere  perennius.  That  Arthur,  for  a  time,  predominated  in  Milton's  mind  over  his, 
at  length  preferred,  sacred  subject,  was  probably  owing  to  the  advice  ofManso, 
and  the  track  of  reading  into  which  he  had  then  got.  How  far  the  Adamo  of  An- 
dreini,  or  the  Scena  Tragica  d' Adamo  et  Eva  of  Lancetta,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hayley ;  or  any  of  the/Jtalian  poems  on  such  subjects,  noticed  by  Mr.  Walker; 
contributed  to  revive  his  predilection  for  sacred  poesy,  it  is  beside  my  purpose  to 
inquire.  If  he  was  materially  caught  by  any  of  these,  it  served,  I  conceive,  only 
to  renew  a  primary  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas  ;  al 
though  the  Italian  dramas  might  induce  him  then  to  meditate  his  divine  poem  in  a 
dramatic  form.  It  is,  indeed,  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Warton,  on  the  very  fine 
passage,  ver.  33,  of  the  Vacation  Exercise,  written  when  Milton  was 
only  nineteen,  c  that  it  contains  strong  indications  of  a  young  mind  anticipating 
the  subject  of  Paradise  Lost.' — Cowley  found  himself  to  be  a  poet,  or,  as  he  him* 
self  tells  us,  c  was  made  one,'  by  the  delight  he  took  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
6  which  was  wont  to  lay  in  his  mother's  apartment ;'  and  which  he  had  read  all 
over,  before  he  was  twelve  years  old.  That  Dryden  was,  in  some  degree,  simi* 
larly  indebted  to  Cowley,  we  may  collect  from  his  denominating  him  c  the  darling 
of  my  youth,  the  famous  Cowley.'  Pope,  at  a  little  more  than  eight  years  of  age, 
was  initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perusal  of  Ogilby's  Homer  and  Sandy s's  Ovid ;  and 
to  the  latter  he  has  himself  intimated  obligations,  where  he  declares,  in  his  Notes 
to  the  Iliad,  *  that  English  poetry  owes  much  of  its  present  beauty  to  the  transla 
tions  of  Sandys.'  The  rudimenta  poetica  of  our  great  poet  I  suppose  similarly  to 
have  been  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas ;  which,  I  conceive,  not  only  elicited  the  first 
sparks  of  poetic  fire  from  the  pubescent  genius  of  Milton,  but  induced  him,  from 
that  time,  to  devote  himself  principally  to  sacred  poesy,  and  to  select  Urania  for 
bis  Immediate  Muse, 

magno  perculsus  amove."  , 

While  I  agree  with  Mr.  Minister,  that  Milton  has  adopted  several  thoughts  and 
expressions  from  Sylvester,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  although 
the  poem  of  Du  Bartas  treats  largely  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  fall  of 
man,  the  origin  of  Paradise  Lost  may  not  perhaps  be  absolutely  attributed  to 
that  work.  "  Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song,"  Milton,  I  apprehend,  might 
be  influenced,  in  his  "  long  choosing  and  beginning  late,"  by  other  effusions  of 
sacred  poesy,  in  the  language  which  he  loved,  and  in  the  epic  form,  on  several 
subjects  ;  besides  those  of  Dante,  of  Tasso,  and  of  the  Italian  poets  already  men. 
tioned.  In  the  following  list  the  Muses  of  Spain  and  Portugal  also  will  be  found 
to  have  chosen  congenial  themes  : 

I.  Discorso  in  versi   clella  Creazione  del  Hondo  sine-  alia  Venuta  di  GesuCristo,  per  Antonio 
Cornazono.     4  to.    1412. 

II.  Delia  Creatione  del  Hondo,  Poema  Sacro.  del  Sig.  Gasparo  Mvrtola. ,  Giorne  sette,  Canti 
sedici.     12mo.  Venet.  1608. 

III.  Epamerone,  overol'  opera  desei  Giorni,  Poema  di  Don  Felice  Passero.  T2mo.  Venet.  1609. 
.  IV.  Creation   del  Mundo,  Poerna  Espagnol,  por  el  Doctor  Alonzo  de  Azevedo.  8vo.  en  Rou»a, 

1615. 
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V.  Da  Crea^ao  et  Compolicao  do  Horriem,  Cantos  tres  por  Luis  de  Camoens,  em  Verso  Portu- 
g-ues.     4to.  em  Lisboa  1615.     Rimas  2da.  Parte. — Paris,  12mo.  1759. 

The  first  of  these  poems  is  noticed  by  Baretti  in  his  Italian  Library,  p.  58  ; 
•who  also  mentions  an  epic  poem,  first  printed  in  Sicily,  and  since  at  Milan,  of 
which  he  had  forgot  the  dates,  entitled,  "  L'  Adamo  del  Campailla.  It  is  a  phi 
losophical  poem,  much  admired  by  the  followers  of  the  Cartesian  system,  who 
were  very  numerous  when  the  author  wrote  it."  Ib.  p.  66.  Baretti  also  mentions 
another  epic  poem  "  Le  sei  Giornate,  di  Sebastiano  Erizzo.  The  six  Days,  that 
is,  the  Creation  performed  in  six  days,  &c."  Ib.  p.  64.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Le 
sei  Giornate  of  Erizzo  is  neither  a  poem,  nor  at  all  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Creation.  It  is  a  series  of  novels  :  Le  sei  giornate,  nelle  quali  sotto  diuersi 
fortunati  &  infelici  auenimenti,  da  sei  giouani  raccontati,  si  contengono  ammaes- 
tramenti  nobili  &  utili  di  morale  Filosofia  6. 

The  second  of  the  before-mentioned  poems  is  in  my  possession  ;  and  I  have 
given  some  account  of  it  in  the  notes  on  B.  iv.  753,  and  B.  v.  689,  of  Paradise 
Lost. 

The  three  next  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bowie,  together  with  the  preceding  poem  ; 
as  also  with  the  Adamos  of  Andreni,  Soranzo,  and  Serafino  della  Salandra,  and 
with  the  Angeleida  of  Valvasone  ;  in  his  manuscript  notes  7  on  Lauder's  Essay. 
He  has  added  a  reference  to  the  following  work,  which  might  not  be  unknown 
to  Milton, 

VI.  HCaso  di  Lucifero,  di  Amico  Aguifilo.  Crescimbeni,  4.  126. 

To  which  may  be  subjoined  another  poem  that  might  have  attracted  the  great 
poet's  notice,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  Baretti  to  be  little  inferior  to  Dante  himself. 

VII.  II  Quadriregiojsopra  i  regni  d'  Amore,  di  Satanasso,  del  vizi,  e  delle  virtu,  di  Mons.  F.  Frezai 
Vescovo  di  Foligno.  fol.     Perug.  1481. 

I  may  venture  also  to  point  out 

VIII.  La  Vita  &  Passione  di  Christo,  &G.  composta  per  Antonio  Cornozano,  in  terza  rima.  Venet 
1518.  12mo. 

In  which  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  entitled  De  la  creatione  del 
mondo. 

IX.  La  Humanita  del  Figlivolo  di  Dio,  in  ottaua  rima,  per  Theofilo  Folengo,  Mantoano.     Venegia, 
1533,  4lo. 

In  ten  books  :  in  the  second  of  which  Adam  and  Eve  are  particularly  noticed. 
Dr.  Burney  has  considered  the  sacred  drama  of  II  Gran  Natale  di  Christo  by  the 
elder  Cicognini,  as  subservient  to  Milton's  plan.  See  the  note  on  Par.  Lost,  B. 
x.  249.  There  is  also  a  poem  of  P.  Antonio  Glielmo8,  Milton's  contemporary, 
entitled  11  Diluvio  del  Mondo  ;  and  there  are  the  Mondo  Desolato  of  the  u  shep 
herd-boy,"  G.  D.  Peri,  (the  author  also  of  the  epic  poem,  Fiesole  Distrutta,) 

*  Proemio.  p,  1. — This  work  of  Sebastian  Erizzo  was  printed  at    Venice  in  quarto,    by  Giouan 
Varisco   &c.  in  1567 

7  Now  the  property  of  Richard  Gough,  Esq.  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  use  of  the 
Look. 

8  He  died  in  1644.     See    Elogii  d'  Huomini  Letterati,  scritti  da  Lorenzo  Craeso,  parte  seqi 
Venet.  1666.  p.  287.  > 
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and  the  Giudicio  Estremo  of  Toldo  Costantini ;  both  published  *  before  Milton 
perhaps  had  determined  the  subject  of  his  song.  The  writer  of  the  article  Pona 
(Francois)  in  the  Nouveau  Diet.  Hist,  a  Caen,  edit.  1786,  says  that  Pona  pub. 
lished  L'Adamo,  poema,  1664.  The  Adamo  by  this  writer,  (of  which  I  am 
possessed)  is  not  however  a  poem,  although  abounding  with  poetical  expressions, 
but  a  history,  in  three  books,  of  the  creation  and  of  our  first  parents.  I  have 
made  extracts  from  it  in  the  notes  on  Par.  Lost,  B.  ix.  704,  897,  &c.  Pona  was 
an  author  not  a  little  admired  in  Italy  :  he  died  in  1652.  Loredano,  in  a  letter  to 
him,  says  L'ingegno  di  V.  S.  e  un  giardino  di  Paradiso,  ove  non  nascono  che 
fiori  immortali.  Tale  ho  riconosciuto  I*  angelico  * .  Loredano  himself  has  also 
written  an  Italian  Life  of  Adam  ;  which  is  mentioned  in  the  notes  on  Par.  Lost, 
.B.  ix.  529,  1009.  It  is  probable  that  Pona  and  Loredano  were  acquainted  with 
Milton:  that  they  were  among  those  discerning  persons,  who,  "  in  the  private 
academies  of  Italy,  whither,"  the  poet  tells  us,  "  he  was  favoured  to  resort  %" 
fostered  his  blooming  genius  by  their  approbation  and  encouragement.  Loredano 
was  the  founder  of  the  Accademia  degli  Incogniti.  His  house  at  Venice  was  the 
constant  resort  of  learned  men.  Gaddi,  an  Italian  friend  whom  Milton  names, 
.and  who  has  celebrated  the  foundation  of  the  academy3  ,  would  hardly  fail  to  in- 
troduce  the  young  Englishman  to  the  founder  of  it,  if  by  no  other  means  he  had 
become  known  to  him. 

Italy,  then,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  confirmed,  if  not  to  have  excited, 
the  design  of  Milton  to  sing  "  Man's  disobedience,  and  the  mortal  taste  of  the 
forbidden  fruit." 

Mr.  Bowie,  in  his  catalogue  of  poets  who  have  treated  Milton's  subject  before 
him,  mentions  Alcimus  Avitus,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  who  wrote  a  poem,  in 
Latin  hexameters,  De  Origine  Mundi.  Phillips,  in  his  account  of  this  author  * 
adds  the  name  of  Claudius  Marius  Victor,  a  rhetorician  of  Marseilles,  who  wrote 
upon  Genesis  in  hexameters  also ;  which  are  said  to  be  extant.  Pantaleon  Candi- 
dus,  a  German  poet,  has  a  copy  of  verses,  I  find,  in  his  Loci  communes  theologici, 
&c.  Basil.  1570,  p.  24 — 27,  entitled  Lapsus  Adae;  and  in  a  nuptial  hymn,  in  the 
same  volume,p.  110,  he  has  painted  the  creation  of  Eve  in  lines  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  Milton. 

Ergo,  novum  molitus  opus,  pater  ipse  profundum 
Instill  at  somnum,  cui  jam  in  tellure  jacenti 
Eximit  insertam  lato  sub  pectore  costain, 
Explens  carne  locum,  sed  enim  pulcherrima  visu 
Fosmina,  quae  donis  superaret  quicquid  in  orbe  est, 
Exoritur  ;  qualis  primo  cum  Lucifer  ovtu 
Eveliit  auricomum  gemmata  luce  nitorem. 
Nee   mora  surgenti  e  somnis,  lucemque  tuenti, 
Matronam  insignem  Genitor  vultuque  decoram 
.     Obtulit  ante  oculcs  Adse  :    miratur  honorcm 
Egregium,  et  toto  fulgentem  pectore  formam  ', 

9  The  former  in  1637  ;    and  I  believe  there  is  an  earlier  edition :  the  latter  in  1648. 
»  Lettresde  Loredano,  edit.  Bruxel^s,  1708.  p.  88. 

3  See  the  preface  to  his  Church  Government,   B.  II.   and  his  Epitaph.  Damon,  r.  133,  5cc. 
a  See  Jacobi  Gaddii  Adlocutiones,  et  Elogia,  &c.  Florentine.  1636.  4to.  p.  38, 

4  Theat,  Poet,  edit.  1675.  Ancient  Poets,  p.  12. 
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AgnOscitque  suo  sumptum  de  corpora  corpus, 
Et  sic  incipiens  laeto  tandem  ore  profatur : 

Aspicio,  accipioquelibens  tua  maxima  rerum 
Munera  largitor,  nostris  ex  ossibus  ossa. 
Formata  in  teneros  humani  corporis  artus 
Offers,  egregiaque  thori  me  compare  donas,  &c. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  English  poem,  relating  to  the  state  of  innocence^ 
entitled  The  Glasse  of  Time  in  the  two  first  Ages,  divinely  handled  by  Thomas 
Peyton,  of  Lincolne's  Inne,  Gent.  4to.  Lond.  1623;  and  to  observe  also  that 
part  of  Du  Bartas  had  been  translated  into  verse,  and  published,  before  the  first 
edition  of  Sylvester's,  "  by  William  Lisle  of  Wilburgham,  Esquier  for  the  King's 
body,"  namely,  in  1596  and  1598,  and  again  in  1625.  See  the  note  on  Milton's 
cxivth  Psalm,  ver.  11.  Lisle's  compound  epithets,  in  his  translation,  are  very 
numerous,  and  sometimes  extremely  beautiful.  Sylvester  has  often  merit  also  of 
this  kind :  but  it  is  my  duty  to  observe,  that  Sylvester  is  not  always  original ;  his 
shining  phrases  may  be  frequently  traced  in  contemporary  or  preceding  poets.  In 
the  notes  on  Milton's  poetical  works,  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  exhibit  the 
expressions  of  Sylvester  in  this  point  of  view.  In  justice,  however,  to  this  labo 
rious  writer,  I  shall  here  close  my  remarks  with  a  detached  specimen  of  his 
poetry ;  to  which,  if  Milton  has  been  indebted,  the  temptation  of  the  Serpent  in 
Paradise  Lost  affords  such  a  contrast,  that  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  how  to 
appreciate  the  improvement. 

Eve,  second  honour  of  this  vniverse  ! 
Is  'ttrue  (I  pray)  that  jealous  God,  perverse, 
Forbids  (quoth  he)  both  you,  and  all  your  race, 
All  the  fair  fruits  these  siluer  brooks  embrace  ; 
So  oft  bequeath'd  you,  and  by  you  possest, 
And  day  and  night  by  your  own  labour  drest  ? 

With  th'  air  of  these  sweet  words,  the  wily  snake 
A  poysoned  air  inspired  (as  it  spake) 
In  Eve's  frail  brest;  who  thus  replies ;  "  O  !  knowe 
Whate'er  thou  be,  (but  thy  kind  care  doth  showe 
A  gentle  friend)  that  all  the  fruits  and  flowrs 
In  this  earth's-heav'n  are  in  our  hands  and  powrs, 
Except  alone  that  goodly  fruit  diuine, 
Which  in  the  midst  of  this  green  ground  doth  shine; 
But  all-good  God  (alas  !  I  wot  not  why) 
Forbad  us  touch  that  tree,  on  pain  to  dy."— 
She  ceast ;  already  brooding  in  her  heart 
A  curious  wish  that  will  her  weal  subvert. 

"  As  a  false  louer,  that  thick  snares  hath  laid 
T'  intrap  the  honour  of  a  fair  young  maid, 
When  she  (though  little)  listning  ear  affords 
To  his  sweet,  courting,  deep-affected  words, 
Feels  some  asswaging  of  his  freezing  flame, 
And  sooths  himself  with  hope  to  gain  his  game  ; 
And,  rapt  with  joy,  vpon  this  point  persists, 
That  parleing  city  never  long  resists : 
Even  so  the  Serpent  that  doth  counterfet 
A  guilefull  call  t'  allure  vs  to  his  net, 
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Perceiuing  Eve  his  flattering  gloze  digest 
He  prosecutes  ;  and,  jocund  doth  not  rest, 
Till  he  haue  try'd  foot,  hand,  and  head,  and  all, 
Vpon  the  breach  of  this  new-batter'd  wall. 

"  No,  fair,"  (quoth  he)  "  beleeue  not  that  the  care 
God  hath,  mankinde  from  spoyling  death  to  spare, 
Makes  him  forbid  you  (on  so  strict  condition) 

his  purest,  faiiest,  rarest  fruit's  fruition : 
A  double  fear,  an  envie,  and  a  hate, 
His  iealous  heart  for  euer  cruciate ; 
Sith  the  suspected  vertue  of  this  tree 
Shall  soon  disperse  the  cloud  of  idiocy, 
Which  dims  your  eyes ;  and,  further,  make  you  seem 
(Excelling  vs)  even  equall  Geds  to  him. 
O  World's  rare  glory !  reach  thy  happy  hand, 
Reachjr  reach,  I  say;  why  dost  thou  stop  or  stand? 
Begin  thy  bliss,  and  do  not  fear  the  threat 
Of  an  vncertain  God-head,  onely  great 
Though  self-aw'd  zeal :  put  on  the  glistering  pall 
Of  immortality:  do  not  forestall 
(As  envious  stepdames)  thy  posteritie 
The  soverain  honour  of  Divinitie." 

SYLVESTER'S  Du  BARTAS,  Edit  1621.  pp.  192, 195. 

As  Milton  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  much  obliged  to  other  poets  in  de« 
scribing  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  Satan,  especially  where  he  says, 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven  : 

I  am  tempted  to  make  an  extract  or  two  from  Stafford's  Niobe,  a  prose-work 
already  mentioned*,  in  which  Satan  speaks  the  following  words;  not  dissimilar  to 
passages  in  Fletcher  and  Crashaw,  which  have  been  cited,  on  the  same  subject. 

"  They  say  forsooth,  that  pride  was  the  cause  of  my  fall  j  and  that  I  dwell  where  there  is 
nothing  but  weeping,  howling,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ;  of  which  that  falsehood  was  the  authour,  I 
will  make  you  plainelie  perceiue.  True  it  is,  sir,  that  I  (storming  at  the  name  of  supremacie) 
sought  to  depose  my  Creatour  j  which  the  watchful,  all-seeing  eye  of  Prouidence  finding,  de 
graded  me  of  my  angelicall  dignitie,  dispossessed  me  of  all  pleasures ;  and  the  Seraphin  and 
Cherubin,  Throni,  Dominationes,  Virtutes,  Potestates,  Principatus,  Arch-angeli,  Angeli,  and 
all  the  celestiall  Hierarchyes,  with  a  shout  of  applause  sung  my  departure  out  of  Heauen :  my 
Alleluia  was  turned  into  an  Ehu ;  and  too  soone  I  found,  that  I  was  corruptibilis  ab  alio,  though 
not  in  alio ;  and  that  he,  that  gaue  me  my  being,  could  againe  take  it  from  mee.  Now  for  as 
much  as  I  was  once  an  angell  of  light,  it  was  the  will  of  Wisedome  to  confine  me  to  darknes  and 
to  create  mee  prince  thereof:  that  so  I,  who  could  not  obey  in  Heauen,  might  commaund  in 
Hell.  And,  belieue  mee,  sir,  I  had  rather  controule  within  my  dark  diocese,  than  to  reinhabite 
coelum  empyrium,  and  there  Hue  in  subjection,  vnder  check."  Edit.  1611,  pp.  16 — 18  part 
the  second.  Stafford  calls  Satan  the  "grim  visag'd  Goblin,"  ibid.  p.  85.  And,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  he  describes  the  devil  as  having  "committed  incest  with  his  daughter,  the  World." 
p.  3.  He  also  attributes  the  gunpowder  plot  to  the  devil,  "  with  his  unhallowed  senate  of  popes, 
the  inuentors  and  fautours  of  this  vnheard-of  attempt  in  Hell."  p.  149. 

I  have  thus  brought  together  opinions,  delivered  at  different  periods  respecting 
the  origin  of  Paradise  Lost ;  and  have  humbly  endeavoured  to  trace,  in  part,  the 
reading  of  the  great  poet,  subservient  to  his  plan.  More  successful  discoveries 

5  See  the  note  p.  336. 
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will  probably  arise  from  the  pursuits  of  those,    who  are  devoted  to  patient  and 
liberal    investigation.      Videlicet  hoc  illud  est    prsecipue  studiorum  genus,   quod 
vigiliis  augescat;  ut  cui  subinde  ceu  fluminibus  ex  dccursu,  sic  accedit  ex  lectionc 
minutatim  quo  fiat  uberius6.     To  such  persons  may  be  recommended  the  master 
ly  observations  of  him,  who  was  once  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  believe  Lauder 
an  honest  man.,  and  Milton  a  plagiary :  but  who  expressed,   when  a  Douglas  and 
Truth  appeared,7"  the   strongest  indignation  against  the  envious  impostor8  :   for 
they  are  observations  resulting  from  a   wish  not  to  depreciate,    but  zealously  to 
praise,  the  Paradise    Lost.     "   Among  the  inquiries,  to  which  this  ardour  of  cri 
ticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,    none  is  more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  wor 
thy  of  rational  curiosity,    than  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  this  mighty  genius 
in  the  construction  of  his  work;    a  view  of   the  fabric  gradually  rising,   perhaps, 
from  small  beginnings,  till  its  foundation  rests  in  the  center,  and  its  turrets  sparkle 
in  the  skies;   to  trace  back  the  structure,   through   all  its  varieties,  to  the  simpli 
city  of  its  first  plan ;  to  find  what  was  first  projected,   whence  the  scheme  was 
taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  assistance  it  was  executed,    and  from  what 
stores  the  materials  were  collected;    whether  its  founder  dug  them  from  the  quar 
ries  of  Nature,    or   demolished  other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own9."     I  may 
venture  to  add  that,    in  such  inquiries,    patience  will  be  invigorated  rather  than 
dispirited ;  and  every  new  discovery  will  teach  us  more  and  more  to  admire  the 
genius,  the  erudition,  and  the  memory  of  the  inimitable  Milton. 

6  Politian.  M'iscellarieorum  Praef. 

t  The  Progress  of  Envy,  an  excellent  poem  occasioned  by  Lauder's  attack  on  the  character  of 
Milton.  See  Lloyd's  Poems,  last  line  of  Progress  of  Envy. 

8  So  bishop  Douglas   told  the  affectionate  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson.     See   Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  Vol.  I.  p.  197,  Edit.  1799. 

9  See  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  I.  p.  199. 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES 


ON 


MILTON. 


IN  PA&AD1SUM    AMISSAM  SUMMI 
M1LTONI  *. 


Qui  legis  Amissam  Paradisum,    grandia  magn 

Carmina  Miltoni,  quid  nisi  cuncta  legis  ? 
Res  cuncta? ,  et  cunctarum  primordia  rerum, 

Et  fata,  et  fines,  continet  iste  liber. 
Inti  ma  panduntur  magni  penetralia  mundi, 

Scribitur  et  toto  quicquid  in  orbe  latet : 
Terraeque,  tractusque  maris,  coelumque  profun 

dum, 
Sulphureumque  Erebi,  flammivomumque  spe 

cus: 
Quceque  colunt  terras,  pontumque,  et  Tartara 

caeca, 

Quaeque  colunt  summi  lucida  regna  poli : 
Et  quodcunque  ullis  conclusum  est  finibus   us- 

quam, 

Et  sine  fine  Chaos,  et  sine  fine  Deus ; 
Et  sine  fine  magis,  si  quid  magis   est  sine  fine, 

In  Christo  erga  homines  conciliatus  amor. 
Hasc  qui  speraret  quis  crederet  esse  futurum  ? 

Et  tamen  haec  hodie  terra  Britanna  legit. 
O  quantos  in  bella  duccs  !  quos  protulit  arma  ! 

Quae  canit,  et  quanta  praelia  dira  tuba  ! 
Ccelestes  acies  !  atque  in  certain!  ne  coelum  ! 

Et  qua?  coelestes  pugna  deceret  agros  ! 
Quantus  in  aethereis  tollit  se  Lucifer  avmis  ! 

Atque  ipso  graditur  vix  Michaele  minor  ! 
Quantis,  et  quam  funestis  concurritur  iris, 

Dum  ferus  hie  Stellas  protegit,  ille  rapit ! 
Dum  vulsos  montes  ceu  tela  reciproca  torquent, 


POETJE,  JOHANN  Et  non  mortal!  desuper  igne  pluunt  • 

Stat  dubius  cui  se  parti  concedat  Olympus, 

Et  metuit  pugnce  non  superesse  suae. 
At  simul  in  coelis  Messiae  insignia  fulgent, 
Et  currus  animes,  armaque  digna  Deo, 
Horrendumque  rotae  strident,  et  saeva  i otarurh 

Erumpunt  torvis  fulgura  luminibus, 
Et  flammae  vibrant,  et  vera  tonitrua  rauco 

Admistis  flammis  insonuere  polo  : 
Excidit  attonitis  mens  omnis,  et  impetus  omnis, 

Et  cassis  dextris  irrita  tela  cadunt; 
Ad  poenas  fugiunt;  et,  ceu  foret  Orcus  asylum, 

Infernis  certant  condere  se  tenebris, 
Cedite,  Romani  scriptores ;  cedite,  Graii ; 

Et  quos  fama  recens  vel  celebravit  annus. 
Haec  quicunque  leget  tantum  ceciriisse   putabit 
Maeunidem  rauas,  Virgilium  culices. 

SAMUEL  BARROW,  M.D*. 


i  This  poem  by  Dr.  Barrow,  and  the  next  by 
Milton's  friend  Andrew  Marvel,  have  been  usual 
ly  published  in  the  editions  of  Paradise  Lost, 
since  the  edition  of  1 674,  to  which  they  are  both 
prefixed.  TODD. 
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WHEN  I  beheld  the  poet  blind,  yet  bold, 
n  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold, 
VIessiah  crown'd,  God's  reconcil'd  decree, 
lebelling  angels,  the  forbidden  tree, 
heaven,  Hell,  Earth,  Chaos,  all ;  the  argument 
eld  me  a  while  misdoubting  his  intent, 
'hat  he  would  ruin  (for  I  saw  him  strong) 
he  sacred  truths  to  fable  and  old  song  j 
So  Sampson  grop'd  the  temple's  posts  in  spight) 
'he  world  o'erwhelming  to  revenge  his  sight. 


2  Of  Dr.  Samuel  Barrow,  the  author  of  these 
erses,  no  account  has  been  given  by  the  editors 
'Milton.  Toland  only  calls  him  a  doctor  of 
lysic.  Perhaps  he  was  the  physician  to  the 
my  of  general  Monk.  TODD. 
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Yet  as  I  read,  still  growing  less  severe, 
I  lik'd  his  project,  the  success  did  fear ; 
Through  that  wild  field  how  he  his  way  should 

find, 
O'er  which  lame    Faith   leads  Understanding 

blind ; 

Lest  he'd  perplex  the  things  he  would  explain, 
And  what  was  easy  he  should  render  vain. 

Or  if  a  work  so  infinite  he  spann'd, 
Jealous  I  was  that  some  less  skilful  hand 
(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well, 
And,  by  ill  imitating,  would  excell) 
Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play. 

Pardon  me,  mighty  poet,  nor  despise 
My  .causeless,  yet  not  impious,  surmise. 
But  I  am  now  convinc'd,  and  none  will  dare 
Within  thy  labours  to  pretend  a  share. 
Thou  hast  not  miss'd  one  thought  that  could  be 

fit, 

And  all  that  was  improper  dost  omit : 
So  that  no  room  is  here  for  writers  left, 
But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft. 

That  majesty,  which  through  thy  work  doth 

reign, 

Draws  the  devout,  deterring  the  profane. 
And  things  divine  thou  treat'st  of  in  such   state 
As  them  preserves,  and  thee,  inviolate. 
At  once  delight  and  horrour  on  us  seize, 
Thou  sing'st  with  so  much  gravity  and  ease  j 
And  above  human  flight  dost  soar  aloft 
With  plume  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft, 
The  bird,  nam'd  from  that  Paradise  you  sing 
So  never  flags,  but  always  keeps  on  wing. 

Where  couldst  thou  words  of  such  a  compas 

find? 

Whence  furnish  such  a  vast  expense  of  mind? 
Ju  st  Heaven  thee,  like  Tiresias,  to  requite, 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of  sight. 

Well  might'st  thou  scorn  thy  readers  to  allur 
With  tinkling  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  secure ; 
While  the  Town-Bays  writes  all  the  while  an 

spells, 

And,  like  a  pack-horse,  tires  without  his  bells: 
Their  fancies  like  our  bushy  points  appear ; 
The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  fashion  wear. 
1  too,  transported  by  the  mode,  offend, 
And,  while  I  meant  to  praise  thee,  must  com 

mend. 

Thy  verse  created,  like  thy  theme,  sublime, 
In  number  weight,and  measure,  needs  notrhym 

ANDREW  MARVELL 


TO  MR.  JOHN  MILTON,   ON   HIS  POEM  ENTITLED   PA 
RADISE    LOST3. 

0  THOU  !  the  wonder  of  the  present  age, 
An  age  immers'd  in  luxury  and  vice; 

A  race  of  triflers;  who  can  relish  nought 
But  the  gay  issue  of  an  idle  brain : 

3  These  verses  by  F.  C.  are  prefixed  to  M 
ton's  poetical  works  in  the  edition  of  the   Englis 
poets,    1779.      They   had  before   appeared 
Fawkes  and  Woty's  Poetical  Calendar,  1763,  v 
viii.  69.     But  we  are  not  told  who  F.  C.  was. 

1  have  not  yet  met  with  these  verses  in  any  oth 
publication,  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  conje 


ow  couldst  thou  hope    to  please  this  tinsel 

race  ? — 

lough  blind,  yet,  with  the  penetrating  eye 
intellectual  light,  thou  dost  survey 
'he  labyrinth  perplex'd  of  Heaven's  decrees  ; 
nd  with  a  quill,  pluck'd  from  an  angel's  wing  4, 
)ipt  in  the  fount  that  laves  the  eternal  throne, 
race  the  dark  paths  of  Providence  Divine, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

F.  C.  1680. 


'HREE  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
reece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn, 
ne  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd; 
tie  next,  in  majesty ;  in  both,  the  last, 
tie  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go : 
x>  make  a  third,  shejoin'dthe  former  two5. 

DRYDEN. 


ROM  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  POET* 

JUT  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks 
Jnfetter'd,  in  majestic  numbers,  walks : 
tfo  vulgar  hero  can  his  Muse  engage, 

Earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  hallow'd  rage, 
ee !  see !  he  upward  springs,  and,  towering  high, 
Spurns  the  dull  province  of  mortality , 
Shakes  Heaven's  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms, 
And  sets  the  Almighty  Thunderer  in  arms! 
Vhate'er  his  pen  describes  I  more  than  see, 
Whilst  every  verse  array'd  in  majesty, 
Sold  and  sublime,  my  whole  intention  draws, 
And  seems  above  the  critic's  nicer  laws, 
low  are  you  struck  with  terrour  and  delight, 
When  angel  with  archangel  copes  in  fight ! 
When  great  Messiah's  outspread  banner  shines, 
[low  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines  ! 
What  sound  of  brazen  wheels,  with  thunder,  scare 
And  stun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war ! 
With  fear  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire, 
To  see  the  seraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire  : 
But  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence  I  rise, 
And  view  the  first  gay  scene  of  Paradise ; 
What  tongue,  that  words  of  rapture,  can  express 
A  vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness  1 

ADDISON. 

ture  that  Francis  Cradock,a  member  of  the  Rota- 
Club  to  which  Milton  belonged,  might  be  the 
author  of  them.  See  Wood's  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  ii. 
531.  TODD. 

4  The  expressions,  in  this  line,  occur  in  one  of 
Constable's  Sonnets. 

The  pen  wherewith  thow  dost  so  heauenly  singe 
Made  of  a  quill  pluckt  from  an  angelPs  wingc. 
So,  in  Davies's  Bien  Venu,  1606. 
But  poet's  pens  pluckt  from  archangels*  wings. 
*  This  celebrated  epigram  on  Milton  appears 
under  the  well-engraved  head  of  the  poet  by  R. 
White,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost  in  1 688.  It  has  been  thus  published  in  many 
succeeding  editions  of  the  same  poem,     Dryden, 
I  should  add,  is  a.  subscriber  to  the  edition  of  1  piS 
TODD. 
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ADDRESS  TO  GREAT   BRITAIN. 


For  lofty  sense, 

Creative  fancy,  and    inspection  keen 

Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart, 

Is  not  wild  Shakspeare  thine  and  Nature's  boast  ? 

Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable  Muse 

Of  classic  ages  in  thy  Milton  met  ? 

A  genius,  xmiversal  as  his  theme ; 

Astonishing  as  Chaos ;  as  the  bloom 

Of  blowing  Eden  fair ;  as  Heaven  sublime ! 

THOMSON'S  SUMMER. 


ODE    TO    THE    MUSE. 

SAY,  goddess,  can  the  festal  board, 
Or  young  Olympia's  form  ador'd ; 
Say,  can  the  pomp  of  promis'd  fame 
Relume  thy  faint,  thy  dying,  flame  ? 
Or  have  melodious  airs  the  power 
To  give  one  free  poetic  hour  ? 
Or,  from  amid  the  Elysian  train, 
The  soul  of  Milton  shall  I  gain, 
To  win  thee  back  with  some -celestial  strain  ? 

O  powerful  strain  !  O  sacred  soul ! 

His  numbers  every  sense  control  : 

And  now  again  my  bosom  burns ; 

The  Muse,  the  Muse  herself,  returns ! 

AKENSIDE, 


OUR  stedfast  bard,  to  his  own  genius  true, 
Still  bade  his  Muse,  "  fit  audience  find,  though 

t        "few." 

Scorning  the  judgement  of  a  trifling  age, 
To  choicer  spirits  he  bequeath'd  his  page. 
He  too  was  scorn 'd ;  and,  to    Britannia's  shame, 
She  scarce  for  half  an  age  knew  Milton's  name. 
But  now,  his  fame  by  every  trumpet  blown, 
We  on  his  deathless  trophies  raise  our  own. 
Nor  art  nor  nature  did  his  genius  bound  j 
Heaven,  Hell,  Earth,Chaos,  he  survey'd  around  ; 
All  things  his  eye,  through  wit's  bright  empire 

thrown, 

Beheld ;  and  made,  what  it  beheld,  his  own. 
Such  Milton  was :   'tis  ours  to  bring  him  forth ; 
And  yours  to  vindicate  neglected  worth. 
Such  Heaven-taught  numbers  should  be  more 

than  read, 

More  wide  the  manna  through  the  nation  spread. 
Like  some  bless'd  spirit  he  to  night  descends. 
Mankind  he  visits,  and  their  steps  befriends  ; 
Through  mazy  errour's  dark  perplexing  wood, 
Points  out  the  path  of  true  and  real  good ; 
Warns  erring  youih,  and  guards   the  spotless 

maid 
From  spell  of  magic  vice,  by  reason's  aid. — 

DR.  DALTON'S  PROLOGUE  TO  COMUS,  1738 


Whose  generous  zeal,    unbought  by  flattering 
rhymes, 

Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  times ; 

Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days, 

Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise '. 

Let  Wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  waga 

With  close  Malevolence,  or  public  Rage ; 

Let  Study,  worn  with  Virtue's  fruitless  lore, 

Behold  this  theatre,  and  grieve  no  more. 

This  night,  distinguish^  by  your  smiles,  shall 
tell, 

That  never  Britain  can  in  vain  excel ; 

The  slighted  arts  futurity  shall  trust, 

And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just. 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise ; 
And  baffled  Spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb, 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come ; 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame, 
Ambitious,  catches  at  his  towering  name  : 
He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow 
Those  pageant  honours  which  he  scorn'd  below, 
While  crowds  aloft  the  laureat  bust  behold, 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 
Unknown, — unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay, 
And  want  hung  threatening  o'er  her  slow  decay. 
What  though  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire, 
No  favouring  Muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire; 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage, 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age  5 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life, 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus  grac'd  with  humble  Virtue's  native  charms, 
Her  grandsire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms ; 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell, 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell. 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave  ! 
'Tis  yours  to  crown  desert — beyond  the  grave. 
Dr.  Johnson's  Prologue  to  the  Mask  of  Comus, 
acted  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  April  5, 1750, 
for  the  Benefit  of  Milton's  Grand-daugh 
ter. 


NOR  second  he  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  ecstasy ; 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy, 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time* 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 

Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

GRAY'S  PROGRESS  OF  POESY. 


ODE   ON   THE  POETICAL  CHARACTER. 


YE  patriot   crowds,    who    burn  for  England's 

fame, 
Ye  nymphs,  whose  bosoms 

name, 


HIGH  on  some  cliff,  to  'Heaven  up-pil'd, 
Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild, 
Where  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep 
Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  vallies  deep, 
And  holy  Genii  guard  the  rock, 
Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  unlock, 
While  on  its  rich  ambitious  head 
An  Eden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread  j 
I  view  that  oak  the  fancied  glades  among, 
beat   at  Milton's  |  By  which  as  Milton  lay,  his  evening  ear, 

From  many  a  cloud  that  dropp'd  ethereal  devr, 
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Nigh  spher'd  in  Heaven,  its  native  strains  could 

hear, 
On  which  that  ancient  trump   he  reach'd  w 

hung ; 

Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting, 
From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating, 
With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tong 
My  trembling  feet  his  guiding  steps  pursue; 

IU  vain: Such  bliss  to  one  alone 

Of  all  the  sons  of  soul  was  known; 
And  Heaven  and  Fancy,  kindred  powers, 
Have  now  o'erturn'd  the  inspiring  bowers, 
Orcurtain'd  close  such  scene  from  every   f 

ture  view. 


COLLINS 


ODE    TO  MEMORY. 

HISE,  hallow'd  Milton !  rise,  and  say, 
How,  at  thy  gloomy  close  of  day ; 
How,    when   "  depress'd  by    age,    beset   wit 

wrongs  ;" 

When  "fall'n  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues: 

When  Darkness,  brooding  on  thy  sight, 

Exil'd  the  sov'reign  lamp  of  light: 

Say,  what  could  then  one  cheering  hope  diffuse 

What  friends  were  thine,  save  Memory  and  th 

Muse? 

Hence  the  rich  spoils,  thy  studious  youth 
Caught  from  the  stores  of  ancient  Truth  : 
Hence  all  thy  busy  eye  could  pleas'd  explore, 
When  Rapture  led  thee  to  the  Latian  shore  ; 
Each  scene,  that  Tiber's  bank  supplied  ; 
Each  grace,  that  play'd  on  Arno's  side; 
The  tepid  gales,  through  Tuscan  glades  that  fly 
The  blue  serene,  that  spreads  Hesperia's  sky; 
Were  still  thine  own:  thy  ample  mind 
Each  charm  receiv'd,  retain'd,  combin'd, 
And  thence  "  the  nightly  visitant,"  that  came 
To  touch  thy  bosom  with  her  sacred  flame, 
Recall'd  the  long-lost  beams  of  grace; 
That  whilom  shot  from  Nature's  face, 
When  God,  in  Eden,  o'er  her  youthful  breast 
Spread  with  his  own  right  hand  Perfection's  gor 
geous  vest. 


FROM  THE  REV.    THOMAS  WARTON's  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
PRESENT  QUEEN  ON  HER  MARRIAGE. 

Lo  !  this  the  land,  whence  Milton's  Muse  of  fire 
High  soar'd  to  steal  from  Heaven  a  seraph's  lyre; 
And  told  the  golden  ties  of  wedded  love 
In  sacred  Eden's  amarantine  grove. 


FROM  THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  NlGHT  IN  THE  SAME   AU 
THOR'S  PLEASURES  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

NOR  then  let  dreams,  of  wanton  folly  born, 
My  senses  lead  through  flowery  paths  of  joy ; 
But  let  the  sacred  Genius  of  the  night 
Such  mystic  visions  send,  as  Spencer  saw, 
When    through    bewildering     Fancy's     magic 
maze, 


To  the  fell  house  of  Busyrane,  he  led 
The  unshaken  Britomart ;  or  Milton  knew, 
When  in  abstracted  thought  he  first  conceiv'd 
All  Heaven  in  tumult,  and  the  seraphim 
Came  towering,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  gold* 


APART,  and  on  a  sacred  hill  retir'd, 

Beyond  all  mortal  inspiration  fir'd, 

The  mighty  Milton  sits  : — An  host  around 

Of  listening  angels  guard  the  holy  ground  j 

Amaz'd  they  see  a  human  form  aspire 

To  grasp  with  daring  hand  a  seraph's  lyre 

Inly  irradiate  with  celestial  beams, 

Attempt  those  high,  those  soul -subduing  themes, 

(Which  humbler  denizens  of  Heaven  decline,) 

And  celebrate,  with  sanctity  divine, 

The  starry  field  from  warring  angels  won, 

And  God  triumphant  in  his  Victor  son. 

Nor  less  the  wonder,  and  the  sweet  delight, 

His  milder  scenes  and  softer  notes  excite, 

When,  at  his  bidding,  Eden's  blooming  grove 

Breathes  the  rich  sweets  of  innocence  and  love. 

With  such  pure  joy  as  our  forefather  knew 

When  Raphael,    Heavenly    guest,  first  met  his 

view, 

And  our  glad  sire,  within  his  blissful  bower, 
Drank  the  pure  converse  of  the  etherial  Power, 
Round  the  best    bard   his    raptur'd  audience 

throng, 
And  feel  their  souls  imparadis'd  in  song. 

HAYLEY'S  ESSAY  ON  EPIC  POETRY,  EPIST.  m. 


AGES  elaps'd  ere  Homer's  lamp  appear'd, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard : 
To  cany  Nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  ask'd  ages  more. 
Thus  Genius  rose  and  set  at  order'd  times, 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distan£  climes, 
innobling  every  region  that  he  chose; 
3e  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose ; 
4nd,  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  pass'd, 
Smerg'd  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last, 
"bus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

COWPER'S  TABLE  TALK. 

PHILOSOPHY,  baptiz'd 
n  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 
las  eyes  indeed ;  and,  viewing  all  she  sees 

As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 

Gives  him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
^earning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 

On  all  her  branches:  Piety  has  found 
•Yiends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
'as  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews, 
uch  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike  sage ! 
agacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
nd  in  his  word  sagacious.     Such  too  thine, 
[ilton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
nd  fed  on  manna.     And  such  thine,  in  whom 
ur  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 

mmortal  Hale!  for  deep  discernment  prais'd, 
nd  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  fam'd 

''or  sanctity  of  manners  undefil'd. 

XOWPER'S  AUTHOR'S  TASK,  B.  in. 
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.  A.ND  thou,  with  age  oppress'd,  beset  with  wrongs, 
And  "  fall'n  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues. 
In  darkness  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round," 
What  stars  of  joy  thy  night  of  anguish  crown'd  ? 
What  breath  of  vernal  airs,  or  sound  of  rill, 
Or  haunt  by  Siloa's  brook  or  Sion'shill, 
Or  light  of  cherubim,  the  empyreal  throne, 
The  effulgent  car,  and  inexpressive  One  ? 
Alas,  not  thine  the  foretaste  of  thy  praise; 
A  dull  oblivion  wrapt  thy  mighty  lays. 
A  while  thy  glory  sunk,  in  dread  repose; 
Then,  with  fresh  vigour,  like  a  giant  rose, 
And  strode  sublime,  and  pass'd,  with  generous 

rage, 
The  feeble  minions  of  a  puny  age. 

FROM  THE  POETICAL   WORKS   OF   WILLIAM 
PRESTON,  ESQ.  DUBLIN,    1793. 


SEE  !  where  the  BRITISH  HOMER  leads 
The  Epic  choir  of  modern  days; 

Blind  as  the  Grecian  bard,  he  speeds 
To  realms  unknown  to  pagans  lays: 


He  sings  no  mortal  war: — his  strains 
Describe  no  hero's  amorous  pains ; 

He  chants  the  birth-day  of  the  World, 
The  conflict  of  angelic  powers, 
The  joys  of  Eden's  peaceful  bowers, 
When  fled  the  infernal  host,  to  thundering  Chaos 
hurl'd. 

Yet,  as  this  deathless  song  he  breath'd, 

He  bath'd  it  with  Affliction's  tear; 
And  to  posterity  bequeath'd 

The  cherish'd  hope  to  Nature  dear. 
No  grateful  praise  his  labours  cheer 'd, 
No  beam  beneficent  appear'd 

To  penetrate  the  chilling  gloom; — 
Ah  !  what  avails  that  Britain  now 
With  sculptur'd  laurel  decks' his  brow, 

And  hangs  the  votive  verse  on  his  unconscious 
tomb  ! 

FROM  POEMS  AND  PLAYS  «Y  MAS. 
WEST,    1799. 


THE  VERSE. 


THE  measure  is  English  heroic  verse  without  rhyme,  as  that  of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil 
in  Latin :  rhyme  being  no  necessary  adjunct,  or  true  ornament  of  poem  or  good  verse,  in  longer 
works  especially,  but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre  j 
graced  indeed  since  by  the  use  of  some  famous  modern  poets,  carried  away  by  custom,  but  much 
to  their  own  vexation,  hindrance,  and  constraint  to  express  many  things  otherwise,  and  for  the 
most  part  worse  than  else  they  would  have  expressed  them.  Not  without  cause,  therefore 
some  both  Italian  and  Spanish  poets  of  prime  note  have  rejected  rhyme  both  in  longer  and 
shorter  works :  as  have  also  long  since  our  best  English  tragedies  :  as  a  thing  of  itself,  to  all  ju, 
diciousears,  trivial  and  of  no  true  musical  delight;  which  consists  only  in  apt  numbers,  fit  quantity 
of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from  one  verse  into  another  j  not  in  the  jingling 
sound  of  like  endings,  a  fault  avoided  by  the  learned  ancients,  both  in  poetry  and  all  good  oratory. 
This  neglect  then  of  rhyme  so  little  is  to  be  taken  for  a  defect,  though  it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to 
vulgar  readers,  that  it  js  rather  to  be  esteemed  an  example  set,  the  first  in  English,  of  ancient 
liberty  recovered,  to  heroic  poem,  from  the  troublesome  and  modem  bondage  of  rhyming. 


POEMS 

OF 

JOHN  MILTON. 


PARADISE  LOST. 

BOOK    I. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  first  Book  proposes,  first  in  brief,  the  whole 
subject,  Man's  disobedience,  and  the  loss  there 
upon  of  Paradise  wherein  he  was  placed  :  then 
touches  the  prime  cause  of  his  fall,  the  Ser 
pent,  or  rather  Satan  in  the  serpent ;  who, 
revolting  from  God,  and  drawing  to  his  s'de 
many  legions  of  angels,  was,  by  the  command 
of  God,  driven  out  of  Heaven,    with  all  his 
crew,  into  the  great  deep.    Which  action  pas 
sed  over,  the  poem  hastens  into  the  midst  of 
things,  presenting  Satan  with  his  angels  now 
falling  into  Hell  described  here,not  in  the  cen 
ter  (for  Heaven  and  Earth  may  be  supposed  as 
yet  not  made,  certainly  not  yet  accursed)  but 
in  a  place  of  utter  darkness,    fitliest   called 
Chaos :  here  Satan  with  his  angels  lying  on 
the  burning  lake,  thunder-struck  and  astonish 
ed,  after  a  certain  space  recovers,  as  from  con 
fusion,  calls  up  him  who  next  in  order  and 
dignity  lay  by  him :  they  confer  of  their    mi 
serable  fall ;   Satan  awakens  all  his  legions, 
who  lay  till  then  in  the   same  manner  con 
founded.     They  rise ;   their  numbers  j  array 
of  battle  ;  their  chief  leaders  named,  according 
to  the  idols  known  afterwards  in  Canaan  and 
the  countries  adjoining.     To  these   Satan  di 
rects  his  speech,  comforts  them  with  hope  yet 
of  regaining  Heaven,  but  tells  them  lastly  of 
a  new  world  and  new  kind  of  creature  to  be 
created,   according  to  an  ancient  prophecy, 
or  report  in  Heaven  ;   for,  that  angels  were 
long  before  this  visible  creation,  was  the  opi 
nion  of  many  anoient    Fathers.     To  find  out 
the  truth  of  this  prophecy,  and  what  to  deter 
mine  thereon,  he  refers  to  a  full  council. 
What  his  associates  thence  attempt.    Pande 
monium,  the  palace  of  Satan,  rises,  suddenly 
built  out  of  the  deep :  the  infernal  peers  there 
ait  in  council. 


Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos :  Or,  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God  ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st  j  thou  from  the 

first 

Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  out  spread. 
Dove-like  sat' st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine ;   what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  theheighth  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Say  first,  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy 

view, 

Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell ;  say  first,  what  cause 
Mov'd  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  itate, 
Favour'd  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 
Who  first  seduc'd  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his 

host 

Of  rebel  angels ;  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  equall'd  the  Most  High, 
If  he  oppos'd  ;  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
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Rais'd  impious  war  in  Heaven,  and  battle  proud, 
With  vain  attempt.   Him  the  Almighty  Power, 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 
Nine  times  the  space   that  measures  day    and 

night 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 
Confounded,  though  immortal :  but  his  doom 
Reserved  him  to  more  wrath !    for    now     the 

thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him  :  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes. 
That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and.  stedfast  hate  ; 
At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild  ; 
A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round, 
As  one  great  furnace  flam'd  ;  yet  from  those 

flames 

No  light;  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all :  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsum'd  : 
Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepaid 
For  those  rebellious  ;  here  their  prison  ordain'd 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 
As  far  remov'd  from  God  and  light  of  Heaven, 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 
O,  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell ! 
There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  o'erwhelm'd 
With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 
He  soon  discerns  ,  and  weltering  by  his  side 
One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime, 
Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam'd 
Beelzebub.  To  whom  the  arch-enemy, 
And  thence  in   Heaven  call'd  Satan,  with  bold 

words 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence,  thus  began. 

"  If  thou  beest  he;  but  O,  howfall'n  !  how 

chang'd 

From  him,  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Cloth'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  out 
shine 
Myriads  though  bright  !     If  he  whom  mutual 

league, 

United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
Join'd  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  join'd 
In  equal  ruin  :  into  what  pit  thou  seest     [prov'd 
From  what  h eighth  fall'n,  so  much  the  stronger 
He  with  his  thunder  :  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  Yet  not  for  those, 
Nor  what  the  potent  Victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 
Though  chang'din  outward  lustre,that  fix'd  mind, 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injur'd  merit, 
That  with  the  Mightiest  rais'd  me  to  contend, 
And  to  the.  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  force  of  spirits  arm'd, 
That  durst  dislike  h'ts  reign,  and,  me  preferring, 
His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  oppos'd 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven, 


And  shook  his  throne.     What  though  the  field 

be  lost  ? 

All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  ; 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me.  To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power 
Who  from  the  terrour  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire  ;  that  were  low  indeed, 
That  were  an  ignominy,  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall :  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail, 
Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanc'd, 
We  may  with  moi*e  successful  hope  resolve 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Irreconcil  cable  to  our  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and,  in  the  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heaven." 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair  : 
And  him  thus  answer'd  soon  his  bold  compeer. 

"  O  prince,  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 
That  led  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearless,  endanger'd  Heaven's  perpetual  king, 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate; 
Too  well  I  see,  and  rue  the  dire  event, 
That  with  sad  overthrow,  and  foul  defeat, 
Hath  lost  us  Heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low, 
As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish  :  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns, 
Though  all  our  glory  extinct,  and  happy  state 
Here  s wallow 'd  up  in  endless  misery. 
Rut  what  if  he  our  conqueror  (whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  less 
Than  such  could  have  o'erpower'd  such  force  as 

ours) 

Have  left  us  this  our  spirit  and  strength  entire 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains, 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire, 
Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war,  whate'er  his  business  be, 
Here  in  the  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  fire, 
Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep  ; 
What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undiminish'd,  or  eternal  being 
To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ?" 
Whereto  with  speedy  words   the  arch-fiend  re 
plied, 

"  Fall'n  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable 
Doing  or  suffering  ;  but  of  this  be  sure, 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight, 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whem  we  resist.     If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ; 
Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  dc?f  in'd  aim. 
But  see,  the  angry  victor  hath  recall'd 
His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 
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Back  to  the  gates  of  Heaven  :  the  sulphurous 

hail, 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown,  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Heaven  receiv'd  us  falling ;  and  the  thunder, 
Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 
Let  us  not  slip  the  occasion,  whether  scorn, 
Or  satiate  fury,  yield  it  from  our  foe. 
Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?  Thither  let  us  tend 
Prom  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves  ; 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there  ; 
And,  re-assembling  our  afflicted  powers, 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  enemy  ;  our  own  loss  how  repair  j 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity  ; 
"What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope,- 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair." 

Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blaz'd  ;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood  ;  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-born,  that  warr'd  on  Jove  ; 
Briareos  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held  ;  or  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream  : 
Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  sea-men  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  skaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays  : 
So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend 

lay 

Chain' d  on  the  burning  lake  :  nor  ever  thence 
Kad  ris'n  or  heav'd  his  head  ;   but  that  the 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven  [will 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs  j 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation,   while  he  sought 
Evil  to  others  j  and,  eurag'd,  might  see 
How  all  hi&  malice  serv'd  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace  and  mercy,  shown 
On  Man  by  him  seduc'd  j  but  on  himself 
Treble  confusion,  wrath  and  vengeance  pour'd. 
Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  band  the  flames, 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires, 

and,  roll'd 

In  billows,  leave  i'the  midst  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 
That  felt  unusual  weight ;  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  burn'd 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire  ; 
And  such  appear'd  in  hue,  as  when  the  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shatter'd  side 
Of  thundering  ./Etna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuell'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublim'd  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds, 
And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involv'd 
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With  stench  and    smoke :   such  resting  found 

the  sole 

Of  unblest  feet.     Him  follow'd  his  nextmate : 
Both  glorying  to  have'scap'd  the  Stygian  flood 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength, 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  Power. 

"  Is  this  the  region, 'this  the  soil,  the  clime," 
Said  then  the  lost  arch-angel,  "this  the  seat' 
That  we  must  change  for  Heaven  :  this  mournful 

gloom 

For  that  celestial  light  ?  Be  it  so,  since  he, 
Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  farthest  from  him  is  best, 
Whom  reason  hath  equall'd,  force  hath  made 

supreme 

Above  his  equals.     Farewell  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells.  Hail  horrours,  hail 
Infernal  world,  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor  ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time : 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?  Here    at 

least 

We  shall  be  free  ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and,  in  my  choice, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell  : 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven. 
But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 
The  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss, 
Lie  thus  astonish'd  on  the  oblivious  pool, 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion ;  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regain'd  in  Heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in  Hell?" 

So  Satan  spake,  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answer'd,  «  Leader  of  those  armies  bright, 
Which  but  the  Omnipotentnone  could  have  foil'd, 
If  once  they  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft 
In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  rag'd,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive  -}  though  now  they  lie 
Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire, 
As  we  ere  while,  astounded  and  amaz'd  j 
No  wonder,  fall'n  such  a  pernicious  highth." 
He   scarce    had  ceas'd   when    the  superior 

fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore  :  his  ponderous 

shield, 

Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  Moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
Hewalk'd  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven's  azure,  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire : 
Nathless  he  so  endued,  till  on  the  beacb. 
Z7 
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Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  andcall'd 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  intranc'd 
Th  ick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 
High  over-arch'd,  imbower ;  or  scatter'd  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm'd 
Hathvex'd  the   Red-Sea  coast,    whose  waves 
Busiris,  and  his  Memphian  chivalry,  [o'erthrew 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 
And  broken  chariot  wheels  :  so  thick  bestrown, 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 
Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 
He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded.    "  Princes,  potentates, 
Warriors,  the  flower  ef  Heaven,   cnce  yours, 

now  lost, 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  spirits  ;  or  have  ye  chos'n  this  place 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven  ? 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
T'  adore  the  Conqueror  ?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scatter'd  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers  from  Heaven-gates  discern 
Th'  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf, 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fall'n."     • 

They  heard,  and  were  abas'd,  and  up  they 

sprung 

Upon  the  wing  ;  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake  j 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel; 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey 
Innumerable.     As  when  the  potent  rod 
OfAmram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile  : 
So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  Hell, 
Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires, 
Till,  as  a  signal  given,  the  up-lifted  spear 
Of  their  great  Sultan  waving  to  direct 
Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain. 
A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybi an  sands. 
Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 
The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste  where  stood 
Their  great  commander ;    godlike   shapes  and 
.Excelling  human,  princely  dignities,        [forms 
And  powers  that  erst  in  Heaven  sat  on  thrones  ; 
Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial  j  blotted  out  and  ras'd 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 
Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 
Got  them  new  names,  till,  wandering  o'er  the 

Earth, 


Through  God's  high  sufferance  for  the  trial  of 

man, 

By  falsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 
Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 
God  their  Creator,  and  th'   invisible 
Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform 
Oft  to  the  image  of  a   brute,  adorn' d 
With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold, 
And  devils  to  adore  for  deities  : 
Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names, 
'  And  various  idols  through  the  Heathen  world, 
I  Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first, 

who  last, 

Rous'd  from  the  slumber,  on  that  fiery  couch, 
At  their  great  emperor's  call,  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 
While  the  promiscuous  cloud  stood  yet  aloof. 
The  chief  were  those,  who,  from  the  pit  of  Hell 
Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  Earth,  durst 

fix 

Their  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God. 
Their  altars  by  his  altar,  gods  ador'd 
Among  the  nations  round,  and  durst  abide 
Jehovah  thund'ring  out  of  Sion,  thron'd 
Between  the  cherubim  ;  yea,  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 
Abominations  ;  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd, 
And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light. 
First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears  j 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums    and  timbrels 

loud 
Their  children's    cries    unheard,    that   pass'd 

through  fire 

To  his  grim  idol.    Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshipt  in  Rabba  and  her  watry  plain, 
In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Arnon.  Nor  content  with  such 
Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart 
Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God. 
On  that  opprobrious  hill;  and  made  his  grove 
The  pleasant  valley  ofHinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  Hell. 
Next,  Chemos,   th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab's 

sons, 

From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abarim  ;  in  Hesebon 
And  Horonaim,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 
The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines, 
And  Eleale  to  th'  Asphaltic  pool. 
Peor  his  other  name ,  when  he  entic'd 
Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile, 
To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 
Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd 
Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide  ;  lust  hard  by  hate ; 
Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  Hell. 
With  these  came  they,  who,  from  the  bord'ring 

flood 

Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 
Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  ;  these  male, 
These  feminine  :  for  spirits,  when  they  please, 
Can  either  sex  .assume,  or  both  ;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure  j , 
Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb, 
Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones 
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Like  cumbuous  flesh  ;  but,  in  what  shape  they 

choose, 

Dilated  or  condens'd,  bright  or  obscure, 
Can  execute  their  aery  purposes, 
And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 
For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 
Their  living  strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low 
Bovr'd  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 
Of  despicable  foes.     With  these  in  troop 
Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 
Astarte,  queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent. horns  ; 
To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  Moon 
Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs  ; 
In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 
Her  temple  on  the  offensive  mountain,  built 
By  that   uxorious   king,    whose  heart,  though 
Beguil'd  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell  [large, 

To  idols  foul.     Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day  ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led, 
His  eye  survey'd  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.     Next  came  one 
Who  mourn'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge,         [off 
Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sham'd  his  worshippers  : 
Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish:  yet  had  his  temple  high 
Rear'd  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon, 
And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds. 
Him  followed  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 
Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams. 
He  also  against  the  house  of  God  was  bold  : 
A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gain'd  a  king ; 
Ahaz  his  sottish  conqueror,  whom  he  drew 
God's  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 
For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  burn 
His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the   gods 
Whom  he  had  vanquish'd.     After  these  appear'd 
A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train, 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abus'd 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  gods  disguis'd  in  brutish  forms 
Rather  than  human.     Nor  did  Israel  'scape 
The  infection.when  their  borrow'd  gold  compos'd 
The  calf  in  Oreb ;  and  the  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan, 
Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox  ; 
Jehovah,  who  in  one  night,  when  he  pass'd 
From  Egypt  marching,  equall'd  with  one  stroke 
Both  her  first-born  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 
Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more   gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itself :  to  him  no  temple  stood 
Or  altar  smok'd  ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did    Eli's  sons,  who  fill'd 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ? 
VOL,  Til. 


In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns, 
And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest,  towers, 
And  injury  and  outrage  :  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
Expos'd  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape. 
These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might : 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renown'd, 
The  Ionian  gods,  of  Javan's  issue  ;  held 
Gods,yet  confess'd  later  than  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Their  boasted   parents :   Titan,  Heaven's  first 
born, 

With  his  enormous  brood,   and  birthright  seiz'd 
By  younger  Saturn  ;  he  from  mightier  Jove, 
His  own  and  Rhea's  son,  like  measure  found; 
So  Jove  usurping  reign'd  :  these  first  in  Crete 
And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snow}r  top 
Of  bold  Olympus,  rul'd  the  middle  air, 
Their  highest  Heaven ;  or  on  the  Delphian  clifl^ 
Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 
Of  Doric  land  :  or  who  with  Saturn  old 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields, 
And  o'er  the  Celtic  roam'd  the  utmost  isles. 
All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  with 

looks 

Down-cast  and  damp  ;  yet  such  wherein  appearM 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,   to  have  found 

their  chief 
Not  in  despair,   to  'ave   found  themselves    not 

lost 

In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenanee  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  rais'd 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  d  is  pell' d  their  fears. 
Then  straight  commands,   that    at  the  warlike 

sound 

Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard:  that  proud  honour  claim' d 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall  • 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl'J 
The  imperial  ensign;  which,  full  high  advanc'd, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  imblaz'd, 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds: 
At  which  the  universal  host  up-sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen  • 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears;  and  thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 
Of  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders;  such  as  rais'd 
To  highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov'd 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat: 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With    solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,    and 

chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and 

pain, 

From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they, 
A  A 
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Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought, 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charm'd 
Their  painful  steps  o*er  the  burnt  soil :  and  now 
Advanc'd  in  view  they  stand;  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  order'd  spear  and  shield; 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose :  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods  ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.  And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 
Glories  :  for  never,  since  created  man, 
Met  such  imbodied  force,  as  nam'd  with  these 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantiy 
Warr'd   on  by   cranes:    though   all    the  giant 

brood 

Of  Phlegra  with  the  heroic  race  were  join'd 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 
Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods  ;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights  ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptiz'd  or  infidel, 
Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalban, 
Damasco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisond, 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabbia.  Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observ'd 
Their  dread  commander :  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower  ;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  orig'nal  brightness ;  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  arch-angel  ruin'd,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd  :  as  when  the  Sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  Moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.   Darken'd  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  arch-angel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd ;  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge ;  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  'the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain :  j 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerc'd 
Of  Heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood, 
Their  glory  wither'd  :  as  when  Heaven's  fire 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,   thoug 

bare, 

Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.   He  now  prepar'd 
To    speak ;   whereat  their  doubled  ranks  the 

bend 

From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers  :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay'd,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep ,  burst  forth  :  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,    found   out    their 

way. 

•"  O  myriads  of  immortal  spirits,  O  powers 
Matchless,   but  with  the  Almighty  $  and    that 
strife 


ras  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire, 
s  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change, 
ateful  to  utter  :  but  what  power  of  mind, 
foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
f  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear'd, 
o\v  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
s  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ? 
or  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss, 
"hat  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
ath  emptied  Heaven,  shall  fail  to  re-ascend 
elf-rais'd,  and  repossess  their  native  seat  ? 
'or  me,  be  witness  all  the  host  of  Heaven, 
'counsels  di  fie  rent,  or  dangers  shunn'd 

me,  have  lost  our  hopes.    But  he  who  reigns 
Monarch  in  Heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 
at  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute, 
Consent  or  custom  ;  and  his  regal  state 
*ut  forth  at  full,  but  stilj  his  strength  conceal'd, 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our 

fall, 
lenceforth  his  might  we  know  and  know  our 

own: 

o  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 
New  war,  provok'd  ;  our  better  part  remains 
"o  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 
What  force  effected  not :  that  he  no  less 
At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overcomes 
5y  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds  ;  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  Heaven  that  he  ere  long 
ntended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heaven : 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 
Our  first  eruption;  thither  or  elsewhere  ; 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.  But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature  :  peace  is  despaired; 
For  who  can  think  submission  ?  War  then,   war, 
Open  or  understood,   must  be  resolv'd." 

He  spake  :  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 
Millions  of    flaming    swords,    drawn  from  the 

thighs 

Of  mighty   cherubim;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  Hell  :  highly  they  rag'd 
Against    the   Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped 

arms 

Clash'don  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  Heaven. 
There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  grisly  top 
Eelch'd  fire  and  rolling  smoke  ;  the  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf ;  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore, 
The    work    of  sulphur.     Thither,   wing'd   with 

speed, 

A  numerous  brigade  hasten'd  :   as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickax  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field, 
Or  cast  a  rampart     Mammon  led  them  on: 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven  ;  for  e'en  in  Heaven  his  looks  and 

thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  mtore 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught,  divine  or  holy,  else  enjoy'd 
In  vision  beatific  :  by  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
llansack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
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Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  Earth 
For  treasures,  better  hid.     Soon  had  his  crew 
Open'd  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound, 
And  digg'd  out  ribs  of  gold.  Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  Hell ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.     And  here  let  those, 
Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wondering  tell 
Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kings, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength  and  art,  are  easily  out-done 
By  spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 
What  in  an  age  they  with  incessant  toil 
And  hands  innumerable  scarce  perform. 
Nigh  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepar'd, 
That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluic'd  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 
With  wonderous  art  founded  the  massy  ore, 
Severing  each  kind,    and  scumm'd  the  bullion 

dross  : 

A  third  as  soon  had  form'd  within  the  ground 
A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells, 
By  strange  conveyance,  fill'd  each  hollow  nook  $ 
As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind, 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound -board  breathes. 
Anon,  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 
Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave  j  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven  : 
The  roof  was  fretted  gold.  Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  enshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis  their  gods,  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.     The  ascending  pile 
Stood  fix'd  her  stately  heigh th  :  and  straight  the 

doors, 

Opening  their  brazen  folds,  discover,  wide 
Within,  her  ample  spaces,  O'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement ;  from  the  arched  roof 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.     The   hasty  multitude 
Admiring  enter'd  j  and  the  Work  some  praise, 
And  some  the  architect ;  his  hand  was  known 
In  Heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  structure  high, 
Where  scepter'd  angels  held  their  residence, 
And  sat  as  princes ;  whom  the  supreme  king 
Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule, 
Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright. 
Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  Or  unador'd. 
In  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  Ausoniari  land 
Men  call'd  him  Mulciber ;  and  how  he  fell 
From  Heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by   angry 

Jove 

Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements  :  from  morn 
To  noon  he  Fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day  ;  and  with  the  setting  Sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star, 
On  Lemnos  the  jEgean  isle  :  thus  they  relate, 
Erring  ;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 
Fell  long  before  ;  nor  aught  avail 'd  him  now 
to  have  built  in  Heaven  high  towers  ;  nor  did 

he  'scape 

By  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent 
With  his  industrious  crew,  to  build  iu  Hell. 


Meanwhile  the  winged  heralds,  by  command 
Of  sovran  power,  with  awful  ceremony      [claim 
*nd  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  pro- 
solemn  council,  forthwith  to  be  held 
4t  Pandemonium  ;  the  high  capital 
)f  Satan  and  his  peers  :  their  summons  call'd 
?rom  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
3y  place  or  choice  the  worthiest ;  they  anon, 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands,  trooping 

came, 

Attended :  all  access  was  throng'd :   the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
Though  like  a  cover'd  field,  where  champions 

bold 

Wont  ride  in  arm'd,and  at  the  Soldan^s  chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance)        [air 
Thick  swarm'd,   both  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
Brush' d  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.  As  bees 
[n  spring  time,  when  the  Sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
tn  clusters ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
Sew  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs.     So  thick  the  aery  croud 
Swarm'd  and  were  straiten'dj   till,  the    signal 

given , 

Behold  a  wonder  !  They  but  now  wno  seem'd 
[n  bigness  to  surpass  Earth's  giant  sons, 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Throng  numberless,  like  that  pygmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  faery  elves, 
Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 
Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  over-head  the  Moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  Earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course  j  they,  on  their  mirth 

and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear; 
At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 
Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms[large, 
Reduc'd  their    shapes   immense,  and    were    at 
Though  without  number  still,  amidst  the  hall 
Of  t  hat  infernal  court.    But  far  within, 
And  in  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselves, 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat ; 
A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 
Frequent  and  full.     After  short  silence  then, 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 


PARADISE  LOST. 

BOOK    II. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  consultation  begun,  Satan  debates  whether 
another  battle  be  to  be  hazarded  for  the  recovery 
of  Heaven  :  Some  advise  it,  others  dissuade  : 
A  third  proposal  is  preferred,  mentioned  be- 
fove  by  Satan,  to  search  the  truth  of  that  pro 
phecy  or  tradition  in  Heaven  concerning  ano 
ther  world,  and  another  kind  of  creature  equal 
or  uot  much  inferior  to  theaiselves.about  this 
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timt!  to  be  created.  Their  doubt,  who  shall  be 
sent  on  ttiis  Oifficuli  search  ;  Satan  their  chief 
undertakes  alone  the  voyage,  is  honoured  and 
applauded.  The  coned  I  thus  ended,  the  rest 
betake j-hem  several  ways,  and  to  several  em 
ployments,  as  their  inci  inations  lead  them,  to 
entertain  the  time  till  Satan  return.  He  pas 
ses  on  his  journey  to  Hell  gates ;  finds  them 
shut,  and  who  sat  there  to  guard  them  ;  by 
whom  at  length  they  are  opened,  and  discover 
to  him  the  great  gulf  between  Hell  and  Hea 
ven  ;  with  \vhat  difficulty  he  passes  through, 
directed  by  Chaos,  the  power  of  that  place, 
to  the  sight  of  this  new  world  which  he  sought. 

HIGH  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  rais'd 

To  that  bad  eminence :  and,  from  despair 

Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 

Vain  war  with  Heaven,  and,  by  success  untaught,  t 

His  proud  imaginations  thus  display'd. 

"  Powers  and  dominions,  deities  of  Heaven  ; 
Ifor  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppressed  and  fall'n, 
I  give  not  Heaven  for  lost.     From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear 
More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no 

fall, 

And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 
Me  though  just   right,  and  the  fix'd  laws   of 

Heaven, 

Bid  first  create  your  leader';  next,  free  choice, 
With  what  besides,  in  counsel  or  in  fight, 
Hath  been   achiev'd  of  merit ;  yet  this  toss, 
Thus  far  at  least  recover'd,  hath  much  more 
Establish'd  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne, 
Yielded  with  full  consent.     The  happier  state 
In  Heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim, 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  endless  pain  ?  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  faction  ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  Hell 
Precedence,  none  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.  With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord, 
More  than  can  he  in  Heaven,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old, 
Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assur'd  us ;  and,  by  what  best  way, 
Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 
We  now  debate ;   who  can  advise,  may  speak.'' 

He  ceas'd  ;   and  next   him  Moloch,  scepterM 

king, 

Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
That  fought  in  Heaven,  now  fiercer  by  despair : 
His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength  ;  and  rather  than  be  less 
Car'd  not  to  be  at  all ;  with  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear :  of  God,  or  Hell,  or  worse, 
He  reck'd  hot ;  and  these  words  thereafter  spake. 

"  My  sentence  is  for  open  war  :  of  wiles, 


More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who    need,  or  when    they  need,    not 

now. 

For,  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait 
The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Heaven's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling  place 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame, 
The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 
By  our  delay  ?  No,  let  us  rather  choose, 
Arm'd  with  Hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once, 
O'er   Heaven's   high  towers  to  force  resistless 

way, 

Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder;  and,  for  lightning,  see 
Black  fire  and  horrour  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels  ;  and  his  throne  itself 
Mix'd  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire, 
His  own  invented  torments.     But  perhaps 
The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep  to  sca'e 
With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 
Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumn  not  still, 
That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat :  descent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverse.     Who  but  felt  of  late, 
When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep, 
With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low  ?  The  ascent  is  easy  then ; 
The  event  is  feared  ;  should  we  again  provoke 
Our  stronger,    some  worse  way  his  wrath  may- 
find 

To  our  destruction  ;  if  there  be  in  Hell 
Fear  to  be  worse  destroy'd  :  what  can  be  worse 
Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss,  con- 

demn'd 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe ; 
Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end, 
The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 
Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour, 
Calls  us  to  penance  ?  More  destroy'd  than  thus, 
We  should  be  quite  abolish'd,  and  expire. 
What  fear  we  then  ?  what  doubt  we  to  incense 
His  utmost  ire?  which,  to  the  height  enrag'd, 
Will  either  quite   consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential ;  happier  far 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being : 
Or,  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 
On  this  side  nothing;  and  by   proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  Heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne  : 
Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge. " 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
Desperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  gods.     On  th'  other  side  up -rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane: 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  Heaven;  he  seem'd 
For  dignity  compos'd,  and  high  exploit: 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow;  though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels:  for  his  thoughts  were  lowj 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
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Timorous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleas'd  the  ear, 
And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began. 

"  I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate ;  if  what  was  urg'd 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success  j 
When  he,  who  most  excels  in  feet  of  arms, 
In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels, 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  what  revenge  ?  The  towers  of  Heaven  are 

fill'd 

With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable  :  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions ;  or,  with  obscure  wing, 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 
Scorning  surprise.     Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Heaven's  purest  light ;  yet  our  great  enemy, 
All  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted ;  and  the  ethereal  mould, 
Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire, 
Victorious.     Thus  repuls'd,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair:  we  must  exasperate 
The  almighty  victor  to  spend  all  his  rage, 
And  that  must  end  us ;  that  must  be  our  cure, 
To  be  no  more.     Sad  cure  !  for  who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 
To  perish  rather,  swallow'd  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?  And  who  knows, 
Let  this  b2  good,  whether  our  angry  foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  how  he  can, 
Is  doubtful;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 
Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire, 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware, 
To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 
To  punish  endless  ?  Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 
Say  they  who  counsel  war,  we  are  decreed, 
Reserv'd,  and  destin'd  to  eternal  woe ; 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more, 
What  can  we  suffer  worse  ?   Is  this  then  worst, 
Thns  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thxis  in  arms  ? 
What,  when  we  fied  amain,  pursued,  and  struck 
With  Heaven's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  ?  this  Hell  then  seem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds :  or  when  we  lay 
Chain'd    on  the  burning  lake  ?    that  sure  was 

worse. 
What  if  the  breath,  that  kindled  those  grim 

fires, 

Awak'd,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage, 
And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or,  from  above, 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?    What  if  all 
Her  stores  were  open'd,  and  this  firmament 
Of  Hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 
Impendent  horrours,  threatening  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads ;  while  we  perhaps, 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 
Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurl'd 
Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwind*  j  or  for  ever  sunk 


Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chaivjs ; 

There  to  converse  with  everlasting-  groans, 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unrepriev'd, 

Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?  This  would  be  worse. 

War  therefore,  open  or  conceal 'd,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades  ;  for  what  can  force  or  g-iile 

With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  things  at  one  view  ?  He  from  Heaven's 

height 

All  these  our  motions  vain  sees,  and  derides  ; 
Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 
Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  aud  wiles. 
Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven 
Thus  trampled, -thus  expell'd  to  suffer  here 
Chains  and  these  torments  ?   better  these  than 

worse, 

By  my  advice ;  since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 
The  victor's  will.     To  suffer,  as  to  do, 
Our  strength  is  equal,  uor  the  law  unjust 
That  so  ordains :   this  was  at  first  resolv'd, 
If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 
I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  venturous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 
The  sentence  of  their  conqueror  :  this  is  now 
Our  doom  ;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear, 
Our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit 
His  anger  ;  and  perhaps,  thus  far  remov'd, 
Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfied 
With  what  is  punish'd ;  whence  these  raging 

fires 

Will  slacken,  if  .his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 
Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome 
Their  noxious  vapour  ;  or,  inur'd,  not  feel ; 
Or,   chang'd  at  length,  and  to   the  place  con- 
In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive       [form'd 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain ; 
This  hoiTOur  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light ; 
Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 
Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what 

change 

Worth  waiting  j  since  our  present  lot  appears 
For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst, 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe." 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  cloth'd  in  reason's 

garb, 

Counseled  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloth, 
Not  peace :  and  after  him  thus  Mammon  spake. 

"  Either  to  disenthrone  the  King  of  Heaven 
We  war,  if  war  be  best,  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  lost:  him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife  : 
The  former,  vain  to  hope,  argues  as  vain 
The  latter :  for  what  place  can  be  for  us 
Within  Heaven's  bound,  unless  Heaven's  Lord 

supreme 

We  overpower  ?  Suppose  he  should  relent, 
And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 
Of  new  subjection  ;  with  what  eyes  could  we 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive 
Strict  laws  impos'd,  to  celebrate  his  throne 
With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Godhead  sing 
Forc'd  Halleluiahs ;  while  he  lordly  sits 
Our  envied  sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  flowers, 
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Our  servile  offerings  ?  This  must  be  our  task 

In  Heaven,  this  our  delight ;  how  wearisome 

Eternity  so  spent,  in  worship  paid 

To  whom  we  hate  !  Let  us  not  then  pursue 

Uy  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain'd 

Unacceptable,  though  in  Heaven,  our  state 

Of  splendid  vassalage  ;  but  rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess, 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring 

Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp.     Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things   of 

small, 

Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 
We  can  create  ;  and  in  what  place  so  e'er 
Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain, 
Through  labour  and  endurance.  This  deep  world 
Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?   How  oft  amidst 
Thick  clouds   and   dark  doth   Heaven's  all-rul 
ing  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur'd, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne ;  from  whence  deep  thunders 

roar 
Mustering  their   rage,  and  Heaven  resembles 

Hell? 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  please  ?  This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold  j 
Kor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence ;  and  what  can  Heaven  show  more? 
Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements ;  these  piercing  fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  chang'd 
Into  their  temper ;  which  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain.     All  things  invite 
To  peaceful  counsels,  and  the  settled  state 
Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 
Of  what  we  are,  and  were;  dismissing  quite 
All  thoughts  of  war.  Ye  have  what  I  advise." 
He  scarce  had  finish'd,  when  such  murmur 

fill'd 

The  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all  night 

long 

Had  rous'd  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Sea-faring  men    o'er-watch'd,  whose    bark   by 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay          [chance 
After  the  tempest :  such  applause  was  heard 
As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleas'd, 
Advising  peace:  for  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than   Hell :   so  much  the 

fear 

Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michael 
Wrought  still  within  them,  and  no  less  desire 
To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise 
J5y  policy,  and  long  process  of  time, 
3 n  emulation  opposite  to  Heaven, 
Which  when  Beelzebub  perceiv'd,  than  whom 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 
A  pillar  of  state ;  deepen  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care ; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone, 
Majestic,  though  in  ruin  :  sage  he  stood 
With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies  j  his  look 


Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 
Or  summer's  noon-tide  air,  while  thus  he  spake. 
"Thrones  and  imperial  powers,  offspring  of 

Heaven, 

Ethereal  virtues ;  or  these  titles  now 
Must  we  renounce,  and,  changing  style,  be  call'd 
Princes  of  Hell  ?  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire ;  doubtless  ;  while  we   dream* 
And   know    not  that  the  King  of  Heaven  hath 

doom'd 

This  place  our  dungeon ;  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt 
rom  Heaven's  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 
anded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remain 
n  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  far  remov'd 
nder  the  inevitable  curb,  reserv'd 
[is  captive  multitude :  for  he,  be  sure, 
a  height  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will  reign 
ole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part 
y  our  revolt ;  but  over  Hell  extend 
[is  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre  rule 
s  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  Heaven. 
Vhat  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war  ? 
hath  determin'd  us,  arid  foil'd  with  loss 
rreparable ;  terms  of  peace  yet  none 
rouchsaf'd   or  sought  j   for  what  peace  will  be 

given 

'o  us  enslav'd,  but  custody  severe 
Lnd  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 
nflicted  ?  and  what  peace  can  we  return, 
Jut  to  our  power  hostility  and  hate, 
Tntam'd  reluctance,  and  revenge,  though  slow, 
ret  ever  plotting  how  the  conqueror  least 
day  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 
n  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel  ? 
STor  will  occasion  want,  nor    shall  we  need 
fVith  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 
leaven,  whose  high  walls   fear    no  assault  or 

siege, 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.     What  if  we  find 
Some  easier  enterprise  ?  There  is  a  place, 
If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heaven 
Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 
Of  some  new  race  call'd  Man,  about  this  time 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 
n  power  and  excellence,  but  favour'd  more 
Of  him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 
Pronounc'd  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath, 
That  shook  Heaven's  whole  circumference,  con- 

firm'd. 

Thither  let  us  bend  all  oar  thoughts,  to  learn 
What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould, 
Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  pow 
er, 

And  where  their  weakness,  how  attempted  best, 
By  force  or  subtlety.     Though  Heaven  be  shut, 
And  Heaven's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 
In  his  own  strength,  this  place  may  lie  expos'd, 
The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 
To  their  defence  who  hold  it :  here  perhaps 
Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achiev'd 
By  sudden  onset ;  either  with  Hell  fire 
To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess 
All  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  were  driven, 
The  puny  habitants,  or,  if  not  drive, 
Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  God 
May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand. 
Abolish  his  own  works.    This  would  surpass  . 
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Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 

In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 

In  his  disturbance  ;  when  his  darling  sons, 

Hurl'd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 

Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bliss, 

Faded  so  soon.     Advise,  if  this  be  worth 

Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 

Hatching  vain  empires."     Thus  Beelzebub 

Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  first  devis'd 

By  Satan,  and  in  part  propos'd  :  for  whence, 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 

So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 

The  great  Creator  ?  But  their  spite  still  serves 

His  glory  to  augment.     The  bold  design 

Pleas'd  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 

Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes ;  with  full  assent 

They  vote  :  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews. 

"  Well  have  ye  judg'd,  well  ended  long  debate, 
Synod  of  gods,  and,  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Great  things  resolv'd,  which,  from  the  lowest 

deep, 

Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat  ;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbour 
ing  arms 

And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  Heaven  ;  or  else  in  some  mild  zone 
Dwell,  not  unvisited  of  Heaven's  fair  light, 
Secure ;  and  at  the  brightening  orient  beam 
Purge  off  this  gloom  :  the  soft  delicious  air, 
To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires, 
Shall  breathe  her  balm.    But  first  whom  shall  we 

send 

In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  whom  shall  we  find 
Sufficient  ?  who   shall    tempt    with   wandering 

feet 

The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  aery  flight 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle  ?   What  strength,  what  art  can 

then 

Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round  ?   Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  suffrage ;  for,  on  whom  we  send, 
The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies." 

This  said,  he  sat ;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt :  but  all  sat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts ;  anc 

each 

In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay, 
Astonish'd:  none  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  Heaven-wamng  champions  could  be 

found 

So  hardy,  as  to  proffer  or  accept, 
Alone,  the  dreadful  voyage ;  till  at  last 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  rais'd 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov'd  thus  spake 
'*  O  progeny  of  Heaven,  empyreal  thrones, 
With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demur 
S&iz'd  us,  though  uudismay'd.    Long  is  the  wa 


nd  hard,  that  out  of  Hell  leads  upto  light; 
)ur  prison  strong;  this  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Dutrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold ;  and  gates  of  burning  adamant, 
Jarr'dover  us,  prohibit  all  egress, 
"hese  pass'd,  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next 
kVide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
^hreatens  him,  plung'din  that  abortive  gulf, 
f  thence  he  'scape  into  whatever  werld, 
Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  less 
Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  escape  ? 
But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  peers, 
And  this  imperial  sovranty,  adorn'd 
With  splendour,  arm'd  with  power;   if  aught 

propos'd 

And  judg'd  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
)f  difficulty,  or  danger,  could  deter 
Me  from  attempting.     Wherefore  do  I  assume 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign, 
Refusing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 
Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 
To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 
Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest 
High honour'd sits?  Go  therefore,  mighty  pow 
ers, 
Terrour  of  Heaven,  though  fall'n-;    intend  at 

home, 
While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may 

ease 

The  present  misery,  and  render  Hell 
More  tolerable ;  if  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  mansion :  intermit  no  watch 
Against  a  wakeful  foe,  while  1  abroad 
Thi-ough  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction  seek 
Deliverance  for  us  all:  this  enterprise 
None   shall    partake  with  me."     Thus  saying 

rose 

The  monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply ; 
Prudent,  lest,  from  his  resolution  rais'd, 
Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 
( Certain  to  be  refus'd)  what  erst  they  fear'd  ; 
And,  so  refus'd,  might  in  opinion  stand 
His  rivals ;   winning  cheap  the  high  repute, 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.   But 

they 

Dreaded  not  more  the  adventure,  than  his  voice 
Forbidding;  and  at  once  with  him  they  rose  : 
Their  rising  all  at  once,  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.     Towards  him   they 

bend 

With  awful  reverence  prone ;  and  as  a  god 
Extol  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  Heaven  : 
Nor  fail'd  they    to   express    how    much   they 

prais'd, 

That  for  the  general  safety  he  despis'd 
His  own  :  for  neither  do  the  spirits  damn'd 
Lose    all   their  virtue;   lest    bad  men  should 

boast 
Their  specious     deeds  on  Earth    which  glory 

excites, 

Or  close  ambition,  varnish'd  o'er  with  zeal. 
Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief: 
As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  while    the  north-wind  sleeps,   o'er- 

spread 
Heaven's  cheerful  face,  the  louring  element 
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Scowls  o'er  the  darken'd  landskipsnow,or  shower 
If  chance  the  radiant  Sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening-beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 
O  shame  to  men  !  devil  with  devil  damn'd 
Firm  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace:  and,  God  proclaiming  peace 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmily,  and  strife, 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars, 
Wasting  the  Earth,  each  other  to  destroy: 
As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 
Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enow  besides, 
That,  day  and  night,  for  his  destruction  wait. 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved  •  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers : 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount,  and  seem'c 
Alone  the  antagonist  of  Heaven,  nor  less 
Than  Hell's  dread  emperor,  with  pomp  su 
preme, 

And   God-like  imitated  state :  him  round 
A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  enclos'd 
With  bright  imblazonry,  and  horrent  arms. 
Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  great  result : 
Towards  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy, 
By  herald's  voice  explain'd;  the  hollow  abyss 
Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  Hell 
With  deafening  shout  return'd  them  loud  acclaim. 
Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat 

vais'd 

By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 
Disband,  and,  wandering,  each  his  several  way 
Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 
Leads  him,  perplex'd  where  he  may  likeliest 

find 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  chief  return. 
Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime, 
Upon  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend, 
As  at  the  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields  j 
Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form. 
As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 
Wag'd  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their 

spears 

Till  thickest  legions  close ;  with  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  Heaven  the  welkin.burns. 
Others,  with  vast  Typhcean  rage  more  fell, 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind  ;  Hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar, 
As  when  Alcides,  from  Oechalia  crown'd 
With  conquest,  felt  the  erivenom'd  robe,  and 

tore 

Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thrssalian  pines, 
And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  Oeta  threw 
Into  th'  Euboic  sea.      Others  more  mild, 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 
By  doom  of  battle  ;  and  complain  that  fate 
Free  virtue  should  enthral  to  force  or  chance. 
Their  song  was  partial ;  but  the  harmony 
(What    could   it    less  when  spirit*    immortal 
sing  ?) 


Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging   audience.      In   discourse    more 

sweet, 

(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense,) 
Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
FixV]  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 
Of  happiness  and  final  misery, 
Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  sharne, 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy  : 
Yet,  with  a  pleasing  sorcery,  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm   th'  obdured  breast 
With  stubborn  patience,  as'with  triple  steel. 
Another  part,  in* squadrons  and  gross  bands, 
On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 
That  dismal  world,  if  any  clime  perhaps 
Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 
Four  ways  their  flying  inarch,  along  the  bank* 
Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams  ; 
Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate; 
Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep  ; 
Cocytus,  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream  ;  fierce  Phlegethon, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 
Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks, 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets, 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 
Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 
Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  stains 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile  ;  or  else  deep  snow  and  ice, 
A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have   sunk  :  the  parching 

air 

Bums  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire. 
Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal'd, 
At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn'd 
Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more 

fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
tmmoveable,  infix'd,  and  frozen  round, 
Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 
They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment, 
And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream,   with  one  small  drop  to 

lose 

[n  sweet  furgetfulness  all  pain  and  woe, 
All  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink ; 
But  Fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  the  attempt 
VTedusa  with  Gorgonian  terrour  guards 
fhe  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 
All  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 
The  lip  of  Tantalus.     Thus  roving  on 
n  confus'd  march  forlorn,  the  adventurous  bands 
ft7ith  shuddering  horrour  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 
View'd  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
rest.  Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
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They  pass'd,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 

O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp, 

Rocks.,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades 

of  death, 

A  univense  of  death  ;  which  God  by  curse 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good, 
Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  Nature  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  inuttei'able,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceiv'd, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dive. 

Mean  while,  the  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam'd  of  highest  design, 
Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates    of 
Explores  his  solitary  flight :  sometimes         [Hell 
He  scours  the  right  hand    coast,  sometimes  the 

left; 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 
As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengal  a,  or  the  isles 
OfTernateand  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs ;  they,  on  the  trading  flood, 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 
Ply  stemming  nighly  toward  the  pole  :  so  seem'd 
Far  off  the  flying  fiend.  At  last  appear 
Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 
And    thrice  three-fold  the     gates ;  three-folds 

were  brass, 

Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 
Impenetrable,  impal'd  with  circling  fire, 
Yet  unconsum'd.  Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape ; 
The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair; 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast  ;  a  serpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  sting:   About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,   and  rung 
A    hideous  peal ;    yet,   when  they  list,     would 

creep, 

If  aught  disturb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and 

howl'd, 

Within  unseen.   Far  less  abhorr'd  than  these 
Vex'd  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore  : 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  call'd 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lur'd  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With    Lapland    witches,     while   the    labouring 

Moon 

Eclipses  at  their  charms.     The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb,* 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 
For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides  ;  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
The   undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be   ad- 

mir'd, 

Admir'd,  not  fear'd  ;  God  and  his  Son  except, 
Created  thing  naught  valued  he,  nor  shunn'd  ^ 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began. 


"  Whence  and  what  art  thoti,  execrable  shape, 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assur'd,  without  leave  ask'd  ofthee: 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-born,not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  Heaven." 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied. 
"  Art  thou  that  traitor-angel,  art  thou  he, 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heaven,  and  faith,  till 

then 

Unbroken  ;  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons 
Conjur'd  against  the  Highest ;   for  which  both 

thou 

And  they,  outcast  from  God  are  here  condemn'd 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ? 
And  reckon'stthou  thyself  with  spirits  of  Heaven, 
Hell-doom'd,  and  brealh'st  defiance  here  and 

scorn, 

Where  I  reign  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 
Thy  king  and  lord  ?  Back  to  thy  punishment, 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horrour  seize  thee,  and    pangs  unfelt 

before." 

So  spake  the  grisly  terrour,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  ten-fold 
More  dreadful  and  deform.     On  the  other  side, 
tncens'd  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
[n  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
Levell'd  his  deadly  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend  ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  Heaven's  artillery  fraught,come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front, 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air  : 
So  frown 'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Hell 
Grew  darker   at  their  frown ;    so  match'd  they 

stood ; 

For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe  :  and  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress,  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-eate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

"  O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,"  she  cried, 
"  Against  thy  only  son  ?  What  fury,  O  son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's   head  ?     and  know'st  for 

whom  ; 

For  him  who  sits  above  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee  ordain'd  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whate'er   his    wrath,    which  he    calls  justice, 

bids; 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both." 

She  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore ;  then  these  to  her  Satan  return'd. 
"  So   strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so 

strange 

Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand, 
Prevented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends  ;  till  first  I  know  of  thee, 
What  thing  thou  art  thus  double-form'd;  and  why 
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In  this  infernal  vale  first  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  call'st  my  son : 
J  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  tletestahle  than  him  and  thee." 

To  whom  thus  the  portress  of  Hell-gate  re 
plied. 

*'  Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Kow  in  thine  eye  so  foul  ?  once  deem'd  so  fair 
Jn  Heaven,  when  at  the  assemhly,  and  in  sight 
Of  all  the  seraphim  with  thee  combin'd 
In  bold  conspiracy  against  Heaven's  King, 
All  on  a  sudden  miserable  pain 
Stirpris'd  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  swum 
In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and 

fast 

Threw  forth :  till,  on  the  left  side  opening  wide, 
J,ikest  to  thee  in  shape  and  countenance  bright, 
Then  shining  heavenly  fair,  a  goddess  arm'd, 
Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung  :  amazement  seiz'd 
All  the  host  of  Heaven  ;  back  they  recoil'd  afraid 
At  first,  and  call'd  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign 
Portentous  held  me  ;  but,  familiar  grown, 
I  pleas'd,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  averse,  thee  chiefly,  who  full  oft 
Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing 
Becam'st  enamcur'd,  and  such  joy  thou  took'st 
With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceiv'd 
A  growing  burden.    Meanwhile  war  arose, 
And  fields  were  fought  in  Heaven  ;  wherein  re 
in  ain'd 

(For  what  could  else  ?)  to  our  Almighty  Foe 
Clear  victory  ;  to  our  part  loss  and  rout, 
Through  all  the  empyrean  ;  down  they  fell 
Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  Heaven,  down 
Inlo  this  deep  !   and  in  the  general  fall 
I  also  ;  at.  which  time,  this  powerful  key 
Into  my  hand  was  given,  with  charge  to  keep 
These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can  pass 
Without  my  opening.  Pensive  here  I  sat 
Alone  ;  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb, 
Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown, 
Prodigious   motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes. 
At  last  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  seest, 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that,    with  fear  am 

pain 

Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transform'd  :   but  he  my  inbred  enemy 
Forth  issued,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart 
Made  to  destroy  !   I  fled  arid  cried  out  Death  ! 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death  ! 
I  fled,  but  he  pursued,  (though  more,  it  SM  ms, 
Iriflam'd  with  lust  than  rage)  and,  swifter  far, 
Me  overtook  his  mother  all  dismay'd, 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Ingendering  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  saw'st,  hourly  conceiv'd 
And  hourly  born,  with  sorrow  infinite 
To  me;  for,  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them   they     return,   and  howl  anc 

gnaw 

My  bowels,  their  repast ;  then  bursting  forth 
Afresh  \vith  conscious  terrours  vex  me  round, 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find. 
Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,- my  son  and  foe  ;  who  sets  them  on 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 


7or  want  of  other  prey ,  but  that  he  knows 
is  end  with  mine  involv'd  j  and  knows  that  I 
hould  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane, 
Vhenever  that  shall  be ;  so  Fate  pronounc'd. 
Sut  thou,  O  father,   I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
is  deadly  arrow  ;  neither  vainly  hope 
'o  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms, 
'hough    temper 'd   heavenly ;   for  that    mortal 

dint, 

ave  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist." 
She  fmish'd ;  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore 
oon  learn 'd,  now  milder,  and  thus  answer'd 

smooth. 
Dear  daughter,since  thou  claim' st  me  for  thy 

sire, 

And  my  fair  son  here  show'stme,  the  dear  pledge 
If  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  Heaven,  and  joys 
'hen  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire 

change 

iefall'n  us,  unforeseen,  unthought  of  j  know, 
come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 
"rom  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain 
toth  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heavenly  host 
Of  spirits,  that,  in  our  just  pretences  arm' d, 
•"ell  with  us  from  on  high  :  from  them  I  go 
"his  uncouth  errand  sole  j  and  one  for  all 
Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 
The  unsounded  deep,  and  through  the  void  im 
mense 

To  search  with  wondering  quest  a  place  foretold. 
Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  erenow 
Created  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  bliss 
In  the  pourlieus  of  Heaven,  and  therein  plac'd 
A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 
Perhaps  our   vacant    room;     though  more  re- 
mo  v'd, 

Lest  Heaven,  surcharged  with  potent  multitude, 
Might  hap  to  move  new  broils.  Be  this  or  aught 
Than  this  more  secret  now  design'd,  I  haste 
To  know  ;  and,  this  once  known,  shall  soon  re 
turn, 

And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  thou  and  Death 
Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 
Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  imbalm'd 
With  odours  ',  there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  fill'd 
Immeasurably  ;  all  things  shall  be  your  prey." 
He  ceas'd,  for  both  secm'd  highly  pleas'd,  ana 

Death 

Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  be  fill'd  j  and  blest  his  maw 
Destin'd  to  that  good  hour  :  r.o  less  rejoic'd 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  sire. 
"  The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due, 
And  by  command  of  Heaven's  all-powerful  King, 
1  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates  ;  against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 
Fearless  to  be  o'ermatch'd  by  living  might. 
But  what  owe  1  to  his  commands  above 
Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 
To  sit  in  hateful  office  here  coufin'd, 
Inhabitant  of  Heaven,  and  heavenly-born, 
Mere  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain, 
With  terrours  and    with  clamours    compass'd 

raund 

Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 
Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 
My  being  gav'st  me  ;  whom  should  I  obey 
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But  thee  ?  whom  follow  ?  thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 
At  thyTight  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 
Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end. " 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key, 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took ; 
And,  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train, 
Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew, 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  powers 
Could  once  have  mov'd  ;   then  in  the  key-hole 

turns 

The  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  eas.e 
Unfastens.    On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.     She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
Excell'd  her  power  ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host, 
Under  spread   ensigns   marching,     might   pass 

through 

With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array  ; 
So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 
Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 
Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 
The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep ;  a  dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 
Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and 

height, 
And  time,   and  place,  are  lost;    where   eldest 

Night 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 
For  Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  and  Dry,  four  champions 

fierce, 

Strive  here  for  mastery,  arid  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  atoms  j  they  around  the  flag 
Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  clans, 
Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift  or 

slow, 

Swarjn  populous,  un-number'd  as  the  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil, 
Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 
Their  lighter  wings.     To   whom  these  most  ad 
here, 

He  rules  a  moment:  Chaos  umpire  sits, 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray, 
By  which  he  reigns  :  next  him  high  arbiter 
Chance  governs  all.    Into  this  wild  abyss, 
The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave, 
Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  lire, 
But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd 
Confus'dly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight, 
Unless  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain 
His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds  ; 
Into  this  wild  abyss  thewary  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell,  and  look'd  a  while, 
Pondering  his  voyage ;  for  no  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  cross.     Nor  was  bis  ear  less  peal'd 
With  noises  loud  and  ruinous,  (to  compare 
Great  things   with    small)  than  when  Bellona 

storms, 

With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  lase 
Some  capital  city  ;  or  less  than  if  this  frame 
Of  Heaven  were  falling,  and  these  elements 
Jn  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 


lie  stedfast  Earth.     At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 
le  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 
Jplifted  spurns  the    ground;    thence  many  a 

league, 

s  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides 
udacious  ;  but,  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 
A  vast  vacuity :   all  unawares  [drops 

Fluttering  his    pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he 

en  thousand  fathom  deep  ;  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance 
The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft :  that  fury  staid, 
Quench'd  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea, 
Nor  good  dry  land  :  nigh  founder'd  on  he  fares, 
Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot 
Half  flying  ;  behoves  him  now,  both  oar  and  sail. 
As  when  a  gryphon,  through  the  wilderness 
kV'ith  winged  course,  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale, 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin'd 
The  guarded  gold  :  so  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense, 
or  rare,  ^way> 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  hiu 
And  swims,   or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or 

flies  ; 

At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confus'd, 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 
With  loudest  vehemence  :  thither  he  plies, 
Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power 
Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 
Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 
Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies 
Bordering  on   light;  when  straight  behold  the 

throne 

Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread 
Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep  :  with  him  enthron'd 
Sat  sable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things, 
The  consort  of  his  reign ;  and  by  them  stood 
Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon  !   Rumour  next  and  Chance, 
And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  embroil'd, 
And  Discord  with  a  thousand  various  mouths. 
To    whom  Satan    turning  boldly,  thus  :    "  Ye 

powers 

And  spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss, 
Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I  come  no  spy, 
With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm  ;  but,  by  constraint 
Wandering  this  darksome  desert,  as  my  way 
Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light, 
Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek 
What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy 

bounds. 

Confine  with  Heaven  ;  or  if  some  otherplace, 
From  your  dominion  won,  the  etherial  King 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive 
I  travel  this  profound ;  direct  my  course  ; 
Directed,  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost, 
All  usurpation  thence  expell'd,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness,  and  your  sway, 
(Which  is  my  present  journey)  and  once  more 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  Night : 
Yours  be  the  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge." 

Thus  Satan  ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 
With  faltering  speech  and  visage  incornpos'd. 
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Answer'd.  "  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art 
That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  against  Heaven's  King,  though  over 
thrown. 

I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Pled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Confusion  worse  confounded ;  and  Heaven- gates 
Pour'dout  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pursuing.     I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence ;  if  all  I  can  will  serve 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend, 
Encroach'd  on  still  through  your  intestine  broils 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Night  :   first  Hell, 
Your  dungeon,  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath  ; 
Now  lately  Heaven  and  Earth,  another  world, 
Hung  o'er  my  realm,  link'd  in  a  golden  C!KMU 
To  that  side  Heaven  from  whence  your  lesions 

fell  : 

If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far ; 
So  much  the  nearer  danger ;  go,  and  speed ; 
Havoc,  and  spoil,  and  ruin,  are  my  gain." 

He  ceas'd  ;  and  Satan  staid  riot  to  reply, 
Hut,  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore, 
With  fresh  alacrity,  and  force  renew'd, 
Springs  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire, 
Into  the  wild  expanse,  and,  through  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'd,  wins  his  way ;  harder  beset 
And  more  endanger'd,  than  when  Argo  pass'd 
Through  Bosporus,  betwixt  the  justling  rocks  : 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunn'd 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steerfd. 
So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Mov'd  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he  ; 
J5ut,  he  once  past,  soon  after,  when  man  fell, 
Strange  alteration  !   Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endur'd  *  bridge  of  wondrous  length, 
From  Hell  continued  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world  ;  by  which  the  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  exceptwhom 
God,  and. good  angels,  guard  by  sp'ecial  grace. 
But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  Heaven 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 
A  glimmering  dawn  :  here  Nature  first  begins 
Her  farthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire 
As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe 
With  tumult  less,  and  with  less  hostile  din, 
That  Ss-.tan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease 
Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light, 
And,  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel,  holds 
Gladly    the  port  through  shrouds    and    tackle 

torn ; 

Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air, 
Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 
Far  off  the  empyreal  jleaven,  extended  wide 
Jn  circuit,  undetermin'd  square  or  round, 
With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorn1  d 
Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat ; 
And  fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain, 
This  pendant  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 
Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  Moon. 
Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
AccmVd,  and  in  a  cursed  hour  be  hies. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

God,  sitting  on  his  throne,  sees  Satan  flying  to 
wards  this  world,  then  newly  created  j  shows 
him  to  the  Son,  who  sat  at  his  right  hand  j 
foretels  the  success  of  Satan  in  perverting 
mankind,  clears  his  own  justice  and  wisdom 
from  all  imputation,  having  created  Man  free, 
and  able  enough  to  have  withstood  his  tempt 
er  ;  yet  declares  his  purpose  of  grace  towards 
him,  in  regard  he  fell  not  of  his  own  malice,  as 
did  Satan,  but  by  him  seduced.  The  Son  of 
God  renders  praises  to  his  Father  for  the  mani 
festation  of  his  gracious  purpose  towards 
Man:  but  God  again  declares,  that  grace 
cannot -be  extended  towards  Man  without  the 
satisfaction  of  divine  justice  :Man  kath  offend 
ed  the  majesty  of  God  by  aspiring  to  godhead, 
and  therefore,  with  all  his  progeny,  devoted  to 
death,  must  die  unless  some  can  be  found 
sufficient  to  answer  for  his  offence,  and  under 
go  his  punishment.  The  Son  of  God  freely 
offers  himself  a  ransom  for  Man  :  the  Father 
accepts  him,  ordains  his  incarnation,  pro 
nounces  his  exaltation  above  all  names  in 
Heaven  and  Earth  ;  commands  all  the  an 
gels  to  adore  him  :  They  obey,  and  hymning 
to  their  harps  in  full  quire,  celebrate  the  Fa- 
ther  and  the  Sou.  Mean  while  Satan  alights 
upon  the  bare  convex  of  this  world's  outermost 
orb ;  where  wandering  he  first  finds  a  place, 
since  called  the  Limbo  of  Vanity :  what  per 
sons  and  things  fly  up  thither:  thence  comes 
to  the  gate  of  Heaven,  described  ascending 
by  stairs,  and  the  waters  above  the  firma 
ment  that  flow  about  it :  his  passage  thence 
to  the  orb  of  the  Sun  ;  he  finds  there  Uriel, 
the  regent  of  that  orb,  .but  first  changes  him 
self  into  the  shape  of  a  meaner  angel ;  and, 
pretending  a  zealous  desire  to  behold  the  new 
creation,  and  Man  whom  God  had  placed  here, 
inquires  of  him  the  place  of  his  habitation,  and 
is  directed  :  alights  first  on  mount  Niphates. 
HAIL,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first- 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coeternal  beam  [born, 

May   I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?   since  God  is 

light, 

And  never  but  in   unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?   Before  the  Sun, 
Before  the  Heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  Avaters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  re-visit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escap'd  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight 
Through    utter    and  through  middle  darkness 

borne, 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
[  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend, 
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Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  1  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp  ;    hut  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate, 
So  were  1  equall'd  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris,  andblindMaeonides, 
And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,  prophets  old  : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;   as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return  j   but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  humap  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works  to  me  expung'd  and  ras'd, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,   and  the  mind  through  all  her 

powers 
Irradiate ;    there  plant    eyes,    all    mist   from 

thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  from  above, 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits         [eye, 
High  thron'd  above   all  height,  bent  down  his 
His  own  works    and    their  works  at  once    to 

view : 

About  him   all  the  sanctities   of  Heaven 
Stood  thick   as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  re 
ceived 

Beatitude  past  utterance ;  on  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 
His  only  Son ;  on  Earth  he  first  beheld 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd, 
Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love, 
Uninterrupted  joy,  unri vail' d  love, 
In  blissful  solitude  ;   he  then  survey'd 
Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 
Coasting    the    wall  of    Heaven    on    this    side 

Night 

In  the  dun  air  sublime,   and  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet, 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 
Firm  land  imbosom'd  with  out  firmament, 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future,  he  beholds, 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake. 

"  Only  begotten  Son,  seest  thou  what  rage 
Transport  s  our  adversary  ?  whom  no  bounds 
P  -  '  iib'd.  no  bars  of  Hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
J  01  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 

A;-.  i  -   iutenupt,  can  hold  5  so  bent  he  seems 


On  desperate  revenge,  that  shall  redound 
Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.     And  now, 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his 

way 

Not  far  off  Heaven,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 
Directly  towards  the  new  created  woi'ld, 
And  Man  there  plac'd,  with  purpose  to  assay 
If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse, 
By  some  false  guile  pervert ;    and  shall  pervert ; 
For  Man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies, 
And  easily  trangress  the  sole  command, 
Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience :  so  will  fall 
He  and  his  faithless  progeny.    Whose  fault  ? 
Whose  but  his  own  ?  Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have ;    I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 
Such   I  created  all    the   ethereal   pawers 
And   spirits,  both  them   who -stood,    and  thert 

who  fail'd  ; 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 
Not  free,   what  proof  could  they  have   given 

sincere 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant   faith  or  love, 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appear'd, 
Not  what  they  would  ?    what  praise  could  they 

receive  ? 

What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid, 
When  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 
Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil'd, 
Made  passive  both,  had  set v'd  necessity, 
Not  me  ?  They  therefore,  as  to  right  belong'd, 
So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 
Their  maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate, 
As  if  predestination  over-nil' d 
Their  will,  dispos'd  by  absolute  decree 
Or  higU  foreknowledge  j    they   themselves  de 
creed 

Their  own  revolt,   not  I ;   if  I  foreknew, 
Foreknowledge^ had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 
Which  had  no  less  prov'd  certain  unforeknown. 
So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate, 
Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen, 
They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  alt 
Both  what  they  judge,   and  what  they  choose  -y 

for  so 

I  form'd  them  free :  and  free  they  must  remain, 
Till  they  enthrall  themselves ;  I  else  must  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain 'd 
Their  freedom  ;  they  themselves  ordain'd  their 

fall. 

The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell, 
Self-tempted,  self-deprav'd  :  Man  falls,  deceiv'd 
By  the  other   first:  Man  therefore    shall  find 

grace, 

The  other  none :  in  mercy  and  justice  both, 
Through  Heaven  and  Earth,  so  shall  my  glory 

excel : 

But  mercy,  first  and  last,  shall  brightest  shine." 
Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance 

filPd 

All  Heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  jo'y  ineffable  diffused. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious  :  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  express'd  ;  and  in  his  face 
Divine  compassion  visibly  appear'd, 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace, 
Which  uttering,  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake; 
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"O,Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  clos'd 
Thy  sovran   sentence,    that  Man    should    find 

grace; 
For  which   both  Heaven  and  Earth   shall  high 

extol 

Thy  praises,  with  the  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,wherewith  thy  throne 
Encompass'd  shall  resound  thee  ever  blest. 
For  should  man  finally  be  lost,  should  man, 
Thy  creature  late  so  lov'd,  thy  youngest  son, 
Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud,  though  join'd 
With  his  own  folly  ?  That  be  from  thee  far, 
That  far  be  from  thee,  Father,  who  art  judge 
Of  all  things  made,  andjudgest  only  right. 
Or  shall  the  adversary  thus  obtain 
His  end,  and  frustrate  thine  ;  shall  he  fulfil 
His  malice,  and  thy  goodness  bring  to  nought, 
Or  proud  return,  though  to  his  heavier  doom, 
Yet  with  revenge  accomplish'd,  and  to  Hell 
Draw  after  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
Ey  him  corrupted  ?  or  wilt  thou  thyself 
Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake 
For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  ? 
So  should  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both 
Be  question 'd  and  blasphem'd  without  defence." 

To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  replied. 
"  O  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight, 
Son  of  my  bosom,  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might, 
All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed  : 
Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  sav'd  who  will  't 
Yet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Freely  vouchsafed;  once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit,  and  enthrall'd 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires  ; 
Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe ; 
By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fall'n  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 
Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace, 
Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  will : 
The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  warn'd 
Their  sinful  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 
The  incensed  Deity,  while  offer'd  grace 
Invites ;  for  I  will  clear  their  senses  dark, 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due* 
To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due, 
Though  but  endeavour'dwith  sincere  intent, 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide, 
My  umpire,  Conscience ;  whom  if  they  will  hear, 
Light  after  light,  well  us'd  they  shall  attain, 
And  to  the  end,  persisting,  safe  arrive. 
This  my  long  sufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste  ; 
But  hard  be  harden'd,  blind  be  blinded  more. 
That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall  j 
And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude* 
But  yet  all  is  not  done  ;  Man  disobeying, 
Disloyal,  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 
Against  the  high  supremacy  of  Heaven, 
Affecting  god-head,  and,  so  losing  all, 
To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  left, 
But  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote, 
He,  with  his  whole  posterity,  must  die, 
Die  he  or  justice  must  ;   unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 


The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Say,  heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such 

love  ? 

Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal,  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  the  unjust  to  save  > 
Dwells  in  all  Heaven  charity  so  dear  ?" 

He  ask'd,  but   all  the  heavenly  quire  stood 

mute, 

And  silence  was  in  Heaven :  on  man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear'd, 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 
And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,   adjudg'd  to  Death   and 

Hell 

By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine, 
His  dearest  mediation  thus  renew'd. 

"  Father,  thy  word  is  past,  Man  shall  findgracey 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her 

way, 

The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers, 
To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all 
Comes  unprevented,  unimplor'd,  unsought? 
Happy  for  Man,  so  coming ;   he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins,  and  lost  ^ 
Atonement  for  himself,  or  offering  meet, 
Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring  : 
Behold  me  then  ;  me  for  him,  life  for  life 
I  offer  ;    on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 
Account  me  Man ;  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die 
Well  pleas'd  j  on  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his 

rage ; 

Under  his  gloomy  power  I  shall  not  long 
Lie  vanquished ;  thou  hast  given  me  to  possess 
Life  in  myself  for  ever ;  by  thee  I  live, 
Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  dnd  am  his  due 
All  that  of  me  can  die :  yet,-  that  debt  paid, 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell  j 
But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 
My  vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil  ; 
Death  his  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,  ancl 

stoop 

Inglorious,  of  his  mortal  sting  disarm'd. 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  Hell  captive,  maugre  Hell,  and  show 
The  powers  of  darkness  bound.     Thou,  at  th£ 

sight 

Pleas'dj  out  of  Heaven  shalt  look  down  and  smile, 
While,  by  thee  rais'd,  I  ruin  all  my  foes, 
Death  last,  and  with  his  carcass  glut  the  grave  ;' 
Then,  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeem'd, 
Shall  enter  Heaven,-  long  absent,  and  return, 
Father,  to  see  thy  face,  wherein  no  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assur'd 
And  reconcilement  -y   wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.'' 
His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspect 
Silent  yet  spake,  andbreath'd  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 
Filial  obedience  :  as  a  sacrifice 
Glad  to  be  offer'd,  he  attends  the  will 
Of  his  great  Father.     Admiration  seiz'd 
All  Heaven,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither 

tend. 
Wondering ;  but  soon  the  Almighty  thus  replied. 
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tc  O  'thou  in  Heaven  and  Earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrath  !  O  thou 
My  sole  complacence  !    well  thou  know'st  how 

dear 

Tome  are  all  my  works,  nor  Man  the  least, 
Though  last  created  j  that  for  him  I  spare 
Thee  from  my  bosom  and  i-ight  hand,  to  save, 
By  losing  thee  awhile,  the  whole  race  lost. 
Thou,  therefore,  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem, 
Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join  ; 
And  be  thyself  man  among  men  on  Earth, 
Made  flesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed, 
By  wonderous  birth  :  be  thou  in  Adam's  room 
The  head  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam's  son. 
As  in  him  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee, 
As  from  a  second  root,  shall  be  restor'd 
As  many  as  are  restor'd,  without  thee  none. 
His  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons ;    thy  merit, 
Imputed,  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds, 
And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 
.  Receive  new  life.     So  man,  as  is  most  just, 
Shall  satisfy  for  man,  be  judg'd  and  die, 
And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  ransom'd  with  his  own  dear  life. 
So  heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 
Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem, 
So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate 
So  easily  destroy'd,  and  still  destroys 
In  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 
Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 
Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 
Because  thou  hast,  though  thron'd  in  highest  bliss 
Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 
God-like  fruition,  quitted  all,  to  save 
A  world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 
By  merit  more  than  birthright  Son  of  God, 
Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good, 
Far  more  than  great  or  high  ;  because  in  thee 
Love  hath  abounded  more  than  glory  abounds, 
Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 
With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne  ; 
Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate,  here  shalt  reign 
Both  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man, 
Anointed  universal  King  j  all  power 
I  give  thee  j  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 
Thy  merits  ;  under  thee,  as  head  supreme, 
Thrones,     princedoms,    powers,    dominions, 

reduce : 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 
In  Heaven,  or  Earth,  or  under  Earth  in  Hell. 
When  thou,  attended  gloriously  from  Heaven 
Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 
The  summoning  arch-angels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal :  forthwith  from  all  winds 
The  living,  and  forthwith  >  he  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten  j  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 
Then,  all  thy  saints  assembled,   thou  shalt  judge 
Bad  men   and  angels ;     they,   arraign'd,  shall 

sink 

Beneath  thy  sentence  ;  Hell,  her  numbers  full, 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.     Mtan  while 
The  -world  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  Heaven  and  Earth,  wherein  the  just  shall 

dwell, 

And,  after  all  their  tribulations  long, 
See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds, 
With  joy  and  love  triumphing-,  and  fair  truth. 


Then  thou  Ihy  regal  sceptfe  shalt  lay  by, 
For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need, 
God  shall  be  all  in  all.     But,  all  ye  gods, 
Adore  him,  who  to  compass  all  this  dies ; 
Adore  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  me." 

No  sooner  had  the  almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions  :  lowly  reverent 
Towards  either  throne  they   bow,  and  to  the 

ground 

With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold  j 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  to  bloom  ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 
To  Heaven  remov'd  where  first  it  grew,  there 

grows, 

And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of 

Heaven 

Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream  : 
With  these  that  never  fade  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their   resplendent    locks  inwreath'd  with 

beams ; 
Now  in  loose   garlands  thick  thrown  off,    the 

bright 

Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smil'd,        £took , 
Then,   crown'd  again,   their  golden  harps  they 
Harps  evertun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high  ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  Heaven, 

Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung  Omnipotent, 
Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
Eternal  King ;  thee  Author  of  all  being, 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible 
Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitst 
Thron'd  inaccessible,  but  when  thou  shad'st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and,  through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine, 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear, 
Yet  dazzle  Heaven,  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their 

eyes. 

Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  first, 
Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude, 
In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud 
Made  visible,  the  Almighty  Father  shines, 
Whom  else  no 'creature  can  behold  ;  on  thee 
Impress'd  the  effulgence  of  his  glory  abides, 
Transfus'don  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests. 
He  Heaven  of  Heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein 
By  thee  created  ;  and  by  thee  threw  down 
The  aspiring  dominations  :    thou  that  day 
Thy  Father's  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare, 
Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot-wheels,  that  shook 
Heaven's  everlasting  frame,  while  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  drov'st  of  warring  angels  disarray'd. 
Back  from  pursuit  thy  puwers  with  loud  acclaim 
Thee  only  extoll'd,  Son  of  thy  Father's  might, 
To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes, 
Not  so  on  Man  :  him,  through  their  malice  fall'n, 
Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doum 
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So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline  : 
No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 
Perceive  thee  purpos'd  not  to  doom  frail  Man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclin'd, 
He  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  discern'd, 
Regardless  of  the  hliss  wherein  he  sat 
Second  to  thee,  ofter'd  himself  to  die 
For  Man's  offence.     O  unexampled  love, 
Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  Divine  ! 
Hail,  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  Men  !  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 
Henceforth,  and  never  shall  my  harp  thy  praise 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  Father's  praise  disjoin. 

Thus  they  in  Heaven,  above  the  starry  sphere, 
Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. 
Mean  while  upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  enclos'd 
From  Chaos,  and  the  inroad  of  Darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks  :  a  globe  far  off 
It  seem'd,  now  seems  a  boundless  continent 
Dark,    waste,    and    wild,    under  the  frown    of 

Night 

Starless  expos'd,  and  ever-threatening  storms 
Of  Chaos  blustering  round,  inclement  sky ; 
Save  on  that  side  which  from  the  wall  of  Heaven, 
Though  distant  far,   some  small  reflection  gains 
Of  glimmering  air,  less  vex'd  with  tempest  loud  : 
Here    walk'd  the    fiend  at     large  in    spacious 
As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred,  [field. 

Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey, 
To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids, 
On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  th<i 

springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams; 
But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive  ,, 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 
So,  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey; 
Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place, 
Living  or  lifeless,  to  be  found  was  none , 
None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  Earth 
Up  hither  like  ae'real  vapours  flew 
Of  all  things  transitory  and  vain,  when  sin 
With  vanity  had  fill'd  the  works  of  men; 
Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory  or  lasting  fame, 
Or  happiness  in  this  or  the  other  life ; 
All  who  have  their  reward  on  Earth,  the  fruits 
Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal, 
Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 
Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds  ; 
All  the  unaccomplish'd  works  of  Nature's  hand, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd, 
Dissolv'don  Earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain, 
Till  final  dissolution,  wander  here  ; 
Not  in  the   neighbouring  Moon,   as  some  have 

dream'd  ; 

Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants, 
Translated  saints,  or  middle  spirits  hold 
Betwixt  the  angelical  and  human  kind. 
Hither  of  ill-join'd  sons  and  daughters  bom 
First  from  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came 
With  many  a  vain  exploit,  though  then  venown'd: 
The  builders  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 
Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design 


New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build : 
Others  came  single  ;  he,  who  to  be  deem'd 
A  god,  leap'd  fondly  into  fctna  flames, 
Empedocles  ;  and  he,  who,  to  enjoy 
Plato's  Elysium,  leap'd  into  the  sea, 
Cleombrotus  ;    and  many  more  too  long, 
Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars 
White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery. 
Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  stray'd  so  far  to  seek 
In  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  Heaven  ; 
And  they,  who  to  be  sure. of  Paradise, 
Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguis'd  ; 
They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fix'd, 
And    that  crystalline    sphere    whose    balance 

weighs 

The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  mov'd 
And  now  Saint  Peter  at  Heaven's  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot 
Of  Heaven's  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when  lo 
A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast  •• 
Blows  them  transverse,  ten    thousand  leagues 

awry 

Into  the  devious  air:   then  might  ye  see 
Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tost 
And  flutter'd  into  rags  ;    then  reliques,  beads, 
Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 
The  sport  of  winds :  all  these,  upwhirl'd  aloft, 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off, 
Into  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call'd 
The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown 
Long  after,  now  unpeopled,  and  untrod. 
All  this  dark  globe  the  fiend  found  as  hepass'd, 
And  long  he  wander'd,  till  at  last  a  gleam 
Of  dawning  light  turn'd  thither-warcl  in  haste 
His  travell'd  steps:  far  distant  he  descries 
Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 
Up  to  the  wall  of  Heaven  a  sti-ucture  high; 
At  top  whereof,  but  far  more  rich,  appear'd 
The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace-gate, 
With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 
Embellish'd  ;  thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  Earth 
By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil,  drawn. 
The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 
Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esau  fled 
To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 
Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky, 
And  waking  cried,  "  This  is  the  gate  of  Heaven." 
Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 
There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  Heaven  some- 

times 

Viewless ;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 
Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 
Who  af;er  came  from  Earth,  sailing  arriv'd, 
Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 
Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 
The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 
The  fiend  by  easy  ascent,  or  aggravate 
His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss  : 
Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath, 
Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 
A  passage  down  to  the  Earth,  a  passage  wide, 
Wider  by  far  than  that  of  after-times 
Over  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large, 
Over  the  Promis'd  Land,  to  God  so  dear ; 
By  which,  to  visit  oft  those  happy  tribes, 
On  high  behests  his  aiigels  to  and  fro 
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Pass'd  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard 

From  Paneas,  the  fount  of  Jordan's  flood, 

To  Beersaba,  where  the  Holy  Land 

Borders  on  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  shore  j 

So  wide  the  opening  seem'd,  where  bounds  were 

set 

To  darkness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 
Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair, 
That  scal'd  by  steps  of  gold  to  Heaven-gate, 
Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world  at  once.     As  when  a  scout, 
Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 
AH  night,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill, 
Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 
First  seen,  or  some  renown'd  metropolis 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd, 
Which  now  the  rising  Sun  gilds  with  his  beams  : 
Such  wonder  seiz'd,  though  after  Heaven  seen, 
The  spirit  malign,  but  much  more  envy  seiz'd, 
At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fair. 
Round  he  surveys  (and  well  might,  where  he 

stood 

So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 
Of  night's  extended  shade)  from  eastern  point 
Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  horizon  ;  then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause 
Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant,  and  winds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shone 
Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds; 
Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  isles, 
Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fam'd  of  old, 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales, 
Thrice  happy  isles ;  but  who  dwelt  happy  there 
He  staid  not  to  inquire :  above  them  all 
The  golden  Sun,  in  splendour  likest  Heaven, 
Allur'd  his  eye  ;  thither  his  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament,  (but  up  or  down, 
By  centre,  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell, 
Or  longitude,)  where  the  great  luminary 
Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick, 
That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due, 
Dispenses  light  from  far  ;  they,  as  they  move 
Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering 

lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn'd 
By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 
The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep  ; 
So  wonderously  was  set  his  station  bright. 
There  lands  the  fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  Sun's  lucent  orb 
Through  his  glaz'd  optic  tube  yet  never  saw. 
The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright, 
Compar'd  with  aught  on  Earth ,  metal  or  stone ; 
Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  inform 'd 
With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire  ; 
If  metal,  part  seem'd  gold,  part  silver  clear; 
If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite, 
Ruby  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shone 
In  Aaron's  breast-plate,  and  a  stone  besides 
Imagin'd  rather  oft  than  elsewhere  seen, 
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That  stone,  or  like  to  that,  which  here  below 
Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought, 
In  vain,  though  by  their  powerful  art  they  bind 
Volatile  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 
In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 
Drain'd  through  a  limbec  to  his  native  form. 
What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 
Potable  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 
The  arch-chymic  Sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd, 
Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 
Of  colour  glorious,  and  effect  so  rare  ? 
Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  Devil  met 
Undazzled ;  far  and  wide  his  eye  commands  ; 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade, 
But  all  sun-shine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  th*  equator,  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall  j   and   the 

air, 

No  where  so  clear,  sharpened  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far,  whereby  he  soon 
Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand, 
The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  Sun  : 
His  back  was  turn'd,  but  not  his  brightness  hid  j 
Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head,  nor  less  his  locks  behind 
Illustrious  on  his  shoulders,  fledge  with  wings, 
Lay  waving  round ;  on  some  great  charge  ern- 

ploy'd 

He  seem'd,  orfix'd  in  cogitation  deep. 
Glad  was  the  spirit  impure,  as  now  in  hope 
To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandering  flight 
To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  Man, 
His  journey's  end  and  our  beginning  woe. 
But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape  t 
Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay  : 
And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears, 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smil'd  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffus'd,  so  well  he  feign'd : 
Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  cheek  play'd ;  wings  he  wore, 
Of  many  a  colour'd  plume,  sprinkled  with  gold  j 
His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct,  and  held 
Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 
He  drew  not  nigh  unheard  ;  the  angel  bright, 
Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turn'd, 
Admonish'd  by  his  ear,  and  straight  was  known 
The  arch-angel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 
Who  in  God's  presence,  nearest  to  his  throne, 
Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes 
That  run  through  all  the  Heavens,  or  down  to 

the  Earth 

Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry, 
O'er  sea  and  land  :  him  Satan  thus  accosts. 
"  Uriel,  for  thou  of  those  seven  spirits  that 

stand 

In  sight  of  God's  high  throne,  gloriously  bright, 
The  first  art  wont  his  great  authentic  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  Heaven  to  bring, 
Where  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend  ; 
And  here  art  likeliest  by  supreme  decree 
Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye 
To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round  ; 
Unspeakable  desire  to  see,  and  know 
All  these  his  wonderous  works,  but  chiefly  Man, 
His  chief  delight  and  favour,  him  for  whom 
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All  these  his  works  so  wonderous  he  ordain'd, 

Hath  brought  me  from  the  quires  of  cherubim 

Alone  thus  wandering.     Brightest  seraph,  tell 

In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  Man 

His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none, 

But  all  these  shining  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell ; 

That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  secret  gaze 

Or  open  admiration  him  behold, 

On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestow'd 

Worlds,  and   on  whom  hath  all  these   graces 

pour'd ; 

That  both  in  him  and  all  things,  as  is  meet, 
The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise; 
Who  justly  hath  driven  out  his  rebel  foes 
To  deepest  Hell,  and,  to  repair  that  loss, 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  Men 
To  serve  him  better ;  wise  are  all  his  ways. " 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceiv'd  ; 
for  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone,  [Earth: 

By  his  permissive   will,  through  Hea.ven  and 
And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Kesigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems :    which  now    for  once  be- 

guil'd 

Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  Sun,  and  held 
The  sharpest-sighted  spirit  of  all  in  Heaven  ; 
Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul, 
In  his  uprightness,  answer  thus  return'd. 

"  Fair  angel,  thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  Work-roaster,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
From  thy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone, 
To  witness  with   thine  eyes  what  some  perhap?, 
Contented  with  report,  hear  only  in  Heaven : 
For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works, 
Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight  j 
But  what  created  mind  can  comprehep4 
Their  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 
That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes 

deep  ? 

I  saw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass, 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap  : 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood' rul'd,  stood  vast  infinitude  confin'd  ; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  Darkness  fled, 
Light  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung  : 
Sw  ift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire ; 
And  this  etherial  quintessence  of  Heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 
That  roll'd  orbicular,  and  turn'd  to  stars 
Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move ; 
Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course  ; 
The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 
Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected 
shines;  D'gh 

That  place  is  Earth,  the   seat   of  Man ;  tha 
His  day,  which  else,  as  the  other  hemisphere, 
Night  would  invade  ;  but  there  the  neighbouring 
(§o  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid       [Moon 
Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  Heaven. 


h  borrow'd  light  her  countenance  triform 
lence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  th'  Earth, 
And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 
That  spot,  to  which  I  point,  is  Paradise, 
4dam's  abode;  those  lofty  shades,  his  bower. 
Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  mine  requires." 
Thus  said,  he  turn'd  ;  and  Satan,  bowing  low, 
As  to  superior  spirits  is  wont  in  Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects, 
Took  leave,  and  toward  the  coast  of  Earth  be 
neath,  [cess, 
Down  from   the  ecliptic,  sped  with  hop'd  suc- 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel ; 
tfor  staid,  till  on  Niphates'  top  he  lights. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Satan,  now  in  prospect  of  Eden,  and  nigh  the 
place  where  he  must  now  attempt  the  bold  en 
terprise  which  he  undertook  alone  against  God 
and  Man,  falls  into  many  doubts  with  himself, 
and  many  passions,  fear,  envy,  and  despair  ; 
but  at  length  confirms  himself  in  evil,  journeys 
on  to  Paradise,whose  outward  prospect  and  si 
tuation  is  described ;  overleaps  the  bounds  ; 
sits  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  on  the  tree  of 
life,  as  highest  in  the  garden,  to  look  about 
him.  The  garden  described  ;  Satan's  first 
sight  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  his  wonder  at  their 
excellent  form  and  happy  state,  but  with  reso 
lution  to  work  their  fall ;  overhears  their  dis 
course,  thence  gathers  that  the  tree  of  know 
ledge  was  forbidden  them  to  eat  of,  under  pe 
nalty  of  death ;  and  thereon  intends  to  found 
his  temptation,by  seducing  them  to  transgress: 
then  leaves  them  a  while  to  know  further  of 
their  state  by  some  other  means.  Meanwhile 
Uriel  descending  on  a  sunbeam  warns  Gabriel, 
who  had  in  charge  the  gate  of  Paradise,  that 
some  evil  spiriUhad  escaped  the  deep,  and 
passed  at  noon  by  his  sphere  in  the  shape  of  a 
good  angel  down  to  Paradise,  discovered  after 
by  his  furious  gestures  in  the  mount.  Gabriel 
promises  to  find  him  ere  morning.  Night 
coming  on,  Adam  and  Eve  discourse  of  going 
to  their  rest :  their  bower  described  ;  their 
eveningworship.  Gabriel,  drawing  forth  his 
bands  of  night-watch  to  walk  the  round  of  Pa 
radise,  appoints  two  strong  angels  to  Adam's 
bower,  lest  the  evil  spirit  should  be  there  doing 
some  harm  to  Adam  or  Eve,  sleeping;  there 
they  find  him  at  the  ear  of  Eve  tempting  her  in 
a  dream,  and  bring  him,  though  unwilling,  to 
Gabriel ;  by  whom  questioned,  he  scornfully 
answers ,~  prepares  resistance  ;  but,  hindered 
by  a  sign  from  Heaven,  flies  out  of  Para- 
dise. 

O    FOR  that  warning    voice,   which  he,   wh« 

saw 
Th'  Apocalypse,  heard  cry  in  Heaven  aloud, 
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Then  when  the  Dragon,  pnt  to  second  rout, 
Came  furious  down  to  be  reveng'd  on  men, 
Woe  to  the  inhabitants  on  Earth  !  that  now, 
While  time  was,  our  first   parents   had  been 


The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scap'd, 
Haply  so  'scap'd  his  mortal  snare  :  for  now 
Satan,  now  first  inflam'd  with  rage,  came  down, 
The  tempter  ere  the  accuser  of  mankind, 
To  wreak  on  innocent  frail  man  his  loss 
Of  that  first  battle,  and  his  flight  to  Hell : 
Yet,  not  rejoicing  in  his  speed,  though  bold 
Far  off  and  fearless,  nor  with  cause  to  boast, 
Begins  his  dire  attempt ;  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rolling  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast, 
And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoils 
Upon  himself;  horrour  and  doubt  distract    f_stir 
His  troubled  thoughts,   and   from  the   bottom 
The  Hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  Hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  Hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fly 
By  change   of  place:    now  conscience  wakes 

despair, 

That  slumber'd ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  T?hat  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 
Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must 

ensue. 

Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  griev'd  look  he  fixed  sad  ; 
Sometimes  towards  Heaven,  and  the  full-blazing 

Sim, 

Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower : 
Then,  much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  began. 

"  O  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world  ;   at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That    bring    to   my  remembrance  from    what 

state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere  ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down 
Warring  in  Heaven  against  Heaven's  matchless 

King: 

Ah  wherefore  !  he  deserv'd  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks, 
How  due  \  yet  all  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me, 
And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high 
I  sdein'd  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  t^uit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 
So  burthensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe, 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  receiv'd, 
And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg'd  ;  what  burthen  then  ? 
O  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 
Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 
Then  happy ;   no  unbounded  hope  had  rais'd 
Ambition.     Yet  why   not  ?   some  other  power 
As  great  might  have    aspir'd,  and  me,  though 

mean, 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 
fjeJl  not,  but  staud  unshaken,  from  within 


Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  wili  and  power  to  stand? 
Thou  hadst :   whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  to 

accuse, 

But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  > 
Be  then  his  love  accurs'd,  since  Jove  or  hate,  • 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe. 
Nay,  curs'd  be  thou  ;  since  against  his  thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable  !  which  way  shall  1  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell ;    myself  am  Hell ; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 
O,  then,  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 
None  left  but  by  submission  ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduc'd 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent.    Ay  me  !  they  little  know 
Now  dearly  1  abide  that  boast  so  vain, 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  Hell. 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advane'd, 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery :   such  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain, 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state ;  how  soon 
Would  height  recall   high  thoughts,  how  soon 
unsay  [recant 

What  feign'd    submission   swore?    Ease   would 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 
For  never  can  true    reconcilement  grow, 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so 

deep: 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 
This  knows  my  punisher;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace : 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us  out-cast,  exil'd,  his  new  delight, 
Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 
So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear, 
Farewell  remorse  :  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 
Evil  be  thou  my  good  :  by  thee  at  least 
Dh  ided  empire  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold, 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign  ; 
As  Man  ere  long,   and   this  new  world,  shall 
know."  [face 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm'd  his 
Thrice  chang'd  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair  ; 
Which  marr'd  his  borrow'd  visage,  and  betray'd 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld. 
For  heavenly  minds  from  such  distempers  foul 
Are  ever  clear.     Whereof  he  soon  aware, 
Each  perturbation  smooth'd  with  outward  calm, 
Artificer  of  fraud  ;  and  was  the  first 
That  practised  falsehood  under  saintly  show, 
Deep  malice  to  conceal^ couch'd  with  revenge : 
Yet  not  enough  had  practis'd  to  deceive 
Uriel  once  warn'd ;  whose  eye  pursued  him  down 
The  way  he  went,  and  on  the  Assyrian  mount 
Saw  him  disfigur'd,  more  than  could  befall 
Spirit  of  happy  sort :  his  gestures  fierce 
He  mark'd  and  mad  demeanour,  then  alone, 
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As  he  suppos'd,  all  unobserved,  unseen. 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied  j  and  over-head  up  grew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene  ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung  :    • 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighbouring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appear'd,  with  gay  enamelPd  colours  mix'd  : 

On  which  the  Sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hath  shower' d  the  earth;  so  lovely 

seem'd 

That  landscape  :  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair  :  now  gentle  gales, 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.     As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleas' d  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a 

league 

Cheer' d  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles: 
So  entertain'd  those  odorous  sweets  the  fiun-1, 
Who  came  their  bane  :  though  with  them  better 

pleas'd 

Than  Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fume 
That  drove  him,  though  enamour'd,  from  the 

spouse 

Of  Tobit*s  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast,  bound. 
Now  to  the  ascent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  journey'd  on,  pensive  and  slow  ; 
But  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  entwin'd, 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pass'd  that  way. 
One  gate  there  only  was,  and  that  look'd  east 
On  the  other  side  :  which  when  the  arch-felor 

saw, 

Due  entrance  he  disdain'd  ;  and,  in  contempt, 
Atone  slight  bound  high  over-Ieap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.     As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold : 
Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cross-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault, 
In  a4;  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles  : 
So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold  j 
So  since  into  his. church  lew'd  hirelings  climb. 


Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life, 
The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew, 
Sat  like  a  cormorant ;   yet  not  true  life 
Thereby  regain'd,  but  sat  devising  death 
To  them  who  liv'd  ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
3f  that  life-giving  plant,  but  only  us'd 
7or  prospect,  what  well  us'd  had  been  the  pledge 
Of  immortality.     So  little  knows 
Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 
The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best  things 
To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 
Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views, 
To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expos'd, 
In  narrow  room,  Nature's  whole    wealth,    yea 

more, 

A  Heaven  on  Earth :  for  blissful  Paradise 
Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  the  east 
Of  Eden  planted  ;  Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings, 
Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 
Dwelt  in  Telassar :   in  this  pleasant  soil 
His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordain'd  j 
Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caus'd  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 
And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of-  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  life, 
Our  death,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  grew  fast  by, 
Knowledge  of  good ,  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill. 
Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
Nor  chang'd  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy 

hill 

Pass'd  underneath  ingulf'd;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden-mould  high  rais'd 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up-drawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water'd  the  garden  ;  thence  united  fell 
Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood,- 
Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears, 
And  now,  divided  into  four  main  streams, 
Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account  j 
But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  Art  could  tell, 
Iiow   from    that    sapphire    fount  the  crisped 

brooks, 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  errour  under  pendent  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill, and  dale,and  plain, 
Both  where  the  morning  Sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierc'd  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers  :    thus  was  this 

place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view  ; 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 

balm, 

Others  whose  fruit,  burnish'd  with  golden  rind, 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste  : 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flock?. 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd, 
Or  palmy  hillock  j  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store, 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose  r 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
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Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant j  mean  while  murmuring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispers'd,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply  ;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring.     Not  that  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gather'd,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world ;  nor  that  sweet 

grove 

Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspir'd 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive  ;  nor  that  Nyseian  isle 
Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 
Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  call  and  Lybiaa  Jove, 
Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son 
Young  Bacchus,  from  his  stepdame  Rhea's  eye  ; 
Nor  where  Abassin  kings  their  issue  guard, 
Mount  Amara,  though  this  by  some  suppos'd 
True  Paradise  under  the  Ethiop  line 
By  Niks'  head,  euclos'd  with  shining  rock, 
A  whole  day's  journey  high,  but  wide  remote 
From  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  fiend 
Saw,  undelighted,  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight,  and  strange, 
Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty  seem'd  lords  of  all : 
And  worthy  seem'd ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure, 
(Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd,) 
Whence  true  authority  in  men  ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem'd  • 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd  -f 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace  ; 
He  <for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him  : 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad  ; 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
Subjection,  but  requir'd  with  gentle  sway, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  receiv'd, 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet,  reluctant .  amorous  delay. 
Nor  those  mysterious  parts  were  then  conceal'd ; 
Then  was  not  guilty  shame:  dishonest  shame 
Of  Nature's  works,  honour  dishonourable, 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 
With  shows  instead,    mere   shows  of  seeming 

pure, 

And  banish'd  from  man's  life  his  happiest  life, 
Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence  ! 
So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel ;  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
£o  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair, 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met ; 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve, 


Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain  side 
They  sat  them  down  5  and,  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  than  suffic'd 
To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper-fruits  they  fell, 
Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  flowers  : 
The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
Still    as    they    thirsted,    scoop   the    brimming 

stream  j 

Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance,  as  beseems 
Fair  couple,  link'd  in  happy  nuptial  league, 
Alone  as  they.     About  them  frisking  play'd 
Ail  beasts  of  the  Earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den  j 
Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid  ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
Gamboll'd  before  them  ;  the  unwieldy  elephant, 
To  make  them  mirth,  us'd  all  his  might,  and 

wreath 'd 

His  lithe  proboscis  j  close  the  serpent  sly, 
Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
His  braided  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded  j  others  on  the  grass 
Couch'd,  and  now  filPd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 
Or  bedward  ruminating  ;  for  the  Sun, 
Declin'd,  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
To  the  ocean  isles,  and  in  the  ascending  scale 
Of  Heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose  : 
When  Satan  still  in  gaze,  as  first  he  stood, 
Scarce  thus  at   length   fail'd  speech  recovered 

sad. 

"O  Hell  !   what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  be 
hold  ! 

Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanc'd 
Creatures  of  other  mould,  Earth-born  perhaps, 
Not  spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 
Little  inferior ;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  form'd  them  on  their  shape  hath 

pour'd. 

Ah  !  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 
Will  vanish,  and  deliver  ye  to  woe  ; 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy  ; 
Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secui°d 
Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  seat  your  Heaven 
111  fenc'd  for  Heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
As  now  is  enter'd  ;  yet  no  purpos'd  foe 
To  you,  w"hom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn, 
Though  I  unpitied  :  league  with  you  I  seek, 
And  mutual  amity,  so  strait,  so  close, 
That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me 
Henceforth  ;  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  please, 
Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense  :  yet  such 
Accept  your  Maker's  work  ;  he  gave  it  me, 
Which  1  as  freely  give  :   Hell  shall  unfold, 
To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates, 
And  send  forth  all  her  kings ;  there  will  be  room, 
Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 
Your  numerous  offspring  j  if  no  better  place, 
Thank  him  who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge 
On  you,who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wrong'd. 
And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 
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Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just, 
Honour  and  empire  with   revenge  enlarg'd, 
By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 
To  do  what  else,  though  damn'd,!  should  abhor." 

So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excus'd  his  devilish  deeds. 
Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds,  himself  now  one, 
Now  other,  as  their  shape  serr'd  best  hi»  end 
Nearer  to  view   his  prey,  and,  unespied, 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might 

learn, 

By  word  or  action  mark'd  :  about  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare ; 
Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 
Straight  couches  close,  then  rising,  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground, 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize    them 

both, 

Grip'd  in  each  paw  :  when  Adam,  first  of  men, 
To  first  of  women,  Eve,  thus  moving  speech, 
Turn'd  him,  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance  flow. 

"  Sole  partner,  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  joys, 
Dearer  thyself  than  all  ;    needs  must  the  Power 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free  as  infinite; 
That  rais'd  us  from  the  dust,  and  plac'd  us  here 
In  all  this  happiness,  who  at  his  hand 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  whereof  he  hath  need;  he  who  requires 
From  us  no  other  service  than  to  keep 
This  one,  this  easy  charge,  of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit 
So  various,  not  to  taste  that  only  tree 
Of  knowledge,  planted  by  the  tree  of  life ; 
So  near  grows  death  to  life,  whate'er  death  is, 
Some  dreadful  thing  no  doubt ;  for  well  thou 

know'st 

God  hath  prononuc'd  it  death  to  taste  that  tree, 
The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left, 
Among  so  many  signs  of  power  and  rule 
Conferr'd  upon  us,  and  dominion  given 
Over  all  other  creatures  that  possess 
Earth,  air,  and  sea.     Then  let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delights : 
But  let  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extol 
His  bounty,    following  our  delightful  task, 
To  prune  these  growing  plants,   and  tend  these 
flowers,  [sweet." 

Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with   thee  were 

To  whom  thus  Eve  replied.    "  O  thou  for  whom 
And  from  whom  I  was  form'd,  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And  head  !  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right. 
For  we  to  Him  indeed  all  praises  owe, 
And  daily  thanks  ;  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 
Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find. 
That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 
Under  a  shade  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and 
bow. 


Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven ;  I  thither  went 

With  unexperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appear'd, 

Bending  to  look  on  me  :  I  started  back, 

It  started  back ;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  return'd, 

Pleas'd  it  return'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love  :  there  I  had  fix'd 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  rain  desire, 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  warn'd  me,  '  What  thon 

seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes  :  but  follow  me, 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces,  he 
Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 
Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call'd 
Mother  of  human  race.'     What  could  I  do, 
But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 
Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
Under  a  platane ;  yet  methought  less  fair, 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image:  l>ack  I  turn'd  5. 
Thou  following    cryd'st   aloud,    '  Return  fair 

Eve, 
Whom   flys't  thou?  whom  thou  fly'st,  of  him 

thou  art, 

His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear ; 
Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half :'     With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seiz'd  mine :  I  yielded ;   aad  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace, 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair." 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd, 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  :  he  in  delight 
Both  of  hej  beauty,  and  submissive  charms, 
SmiPd  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers ;   and  press' d  her  matron 

lip 

With  kisses  pure :  aside  the  Devil  turn'd 
For  envy ;  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Ey'd  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  plain'd. 
"  Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting  1  thus  thes« 

two, 

Imparadis'd  in  one  another's  arms, 
The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss  ;  while  I  to  Hell  am  thrust, 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire, 
Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least, 
Still  unfulfill'd,  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 
Yet  let  me  not  forget  what  I  have  gain'd 
From  their  own  mouths :    all  is  not  theirs,  it 

seems  ; 

One  fatal  tree  there  stands,  of  knowledge  call'd, 
Forbidden  them  to  taste :  Knowledge  forbidden;  ? 
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•Suspicious,  reasonless.     Why  should  their  Lord 
Envy  them  that  ?  Can  it  be  sin  to  know  ? 
Can  it  be  death  ?  And  do  they  only  stand 
By  ignorance  ?  Is  that  their  happy  state, 
The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  faith  ? 

0  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 
Their  ruin  !  Hence  I  will  excite  their  minds 
With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 
Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 

To  keep  them  low,  whom  knowledge  might  exalt 
Equal  with  gods  :  aspiring  to  be  such, 
They  taste  and  die  :  what  likelier  can  ensue  ? 
But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspied  j 
A  chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet 
Some  wandering  spirit  of  Heaven  by  fountain 

side, 

Or  in  thick  shade  retir'd,  from  him  to  draw 
What  further  would  be  learn'd.     Live  while  ye 

may, 

Yet  happy  pair  ;  enjoy,  till  I  return, 
Short  pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed." 
So  saying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  turn' d, 
But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  began 
Through  wood,    through  waste,  o'er  hill,   o'er 

dale,  his  roam. 

Mean  while  in  utmost  longitude,  where  Heaven 
With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  the  setting  Sun 
Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspect 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
Levell'd  his  evening  rays  :  it  was  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  pil'd  up  to  the  clouds, 
Conspicuous  far,  winding  with  one  ascent 
Accessible  from  Earth,  one  entrance  high  ; 
The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  thatoverhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 
Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat, 
Chief  of  the  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night; 
About  him  exercis'd  heroic  games 
The  unarmed  youth  of  Heaven,  but  nigh  at  hand 
Celestial  armoury,  shields,  helms,  and  spears, 
Hung  high,   with  diamond   flaming,  and   with 

gold. 

Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even 
On  a  sun-beam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  fir'd 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds :  he  thus  began  in  haste. 

"  Gabriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  given 
Charge  and    strict  watch,  that  to  this  happy 

place 

No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter   in. 
This  day  at  height  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seem'd,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  works,  and  chiefly  Man, 
God's  latest  image :    I  describ'd  his  way 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  his  aery  gait ; 
But  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  north, 
Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  discern'd  his  looks 
Alien  from  Heaven,  with  passions  foul  obscur'd  : 
Mine  eye  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 
Lost  sight  of  him :  one  of  the  banish' d  crew, 

1  fear,  hath  ventur'd  from  the  deep  to  raise 
New  troubles  ;  him  thy  care  must  be  to  find. " 

To  whom  the  wing'd  warrior  thus  return'd. 
*'  Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight, 
Amid  the  Sun's  bright  circle  where  thou  sitst, 
See  far  and  wide:  in  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  but  such  as  Come 


Well  known  from  Heaven ;    and  sine*  meridian 

hour 

No  creature  thence  :   if  spirit  of  other  sort, 
So  minded,  have  o'er-leap'd  these  earthy  bounds 
On  purpose,  hard  thou  know'st  it  to  exclude 
Spiritual  Substance  with  corporeal  bar. 
But  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks, 
In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom 
Thou  tell'st,  by  morrow  dawning  1  shall  know." 

So  promis'd  he  ;  and  Uriel  to  his  charge 
Return'd  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  no\v 

rais'd 

Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  Sun  now  fall'n 
Beneath  the  Azores ;  whether  the  prime  orb, 
Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  roll'd 
Diurnal,  or  this  less  volubil  Earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there 
Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend; 
Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;   for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleas'd  :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires  :  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve.    "  Fair  consort,  the 

hour 

Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose  ;    since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive  ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eye-lids:  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways  ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To  morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  at  npon,  with  branches  overgrown, 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth: 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums; 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease; 
Mean   while,   as    Nature  wills,    night   bids   us 

rest'* 
To    whom   thus  Eve,    with    perfect  beauty 

adorn' d. 

"  My  author  and  disposer,  whatthou  bidst 
Unargued  I  obey :  so  God  ordains  ; 
God  i  s  thy  law,  thou  mine  :   to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time  ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  Sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,    fruit,    and 

flower, 
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Glistering  with  dew  :  fragrant  the  fertile  Eaith 
After  soft  showers  ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  Evening  mild  ;  then  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  Moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train  : 
But  neither  breath  of  Morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  Sun 
On  this  delightful  land  ;  nor  herb,   fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew  j  nor  fragrance  after  show 
ers  -, 

Nor  grateful  Evening  mild  ;  nor  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird  ;  nor  walk  by  Moon, 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But-  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ?  for 

whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when   sleep  hath  shut  all 

eyes  ?" 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied. 
"  Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  accomplish' d  Eve, 
These  have  their  course    to  finish  round  the 

Earth, 

By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Ministring  light  prepar'd,  they  set  and  rise  $ 
Lest  total  Darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life, 
In  Nature,  and  all  things ;  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  Earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  Sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain ;  nor  think,  though  men  were 
none,  [praise  : 

That  Heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  Earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep  : 
All  these  with    ceaseless  praise  his   works  be 
hold 

Both  day  and  night :  how  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ?  oft  in  bands 
While  they  keep  watch,  or   nightly  rounding 

walk, 

Wjth  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Hea 
ven." 

Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bower  :  it  was  a  place 
Chos'n  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  fram'd 
All  things  to  Man's  delightful  use  ;  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenc'd  up   the  verdant  wall  j  each  beauteous 

flower, 

Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and 
Mosaic ;  underfoot  the  violet,  [wrought 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with 

stone 

Of  costliest  emblem  :  other  creature  here, 
Bird,  beast,  insect,  or  worm,  dust  enter  none, 


Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.     In  shadier  bower 
More  sacred  and  sequester 'd,  though  but  feign'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.  Here,  in  close  recess, 
With    flowers,    garlands,    and    sweet-smelling 

herbs, 

Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed  j 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenean  sung, 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adorn'd, 
More  lovely,  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  and  O  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnar'd 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  aveng'd 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  Earth,  and 

Heaven, 

Which  they  beheld,the  Moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole  :  "  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 
Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd, 
Have  finish'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee  ;   and  this  delicious  place 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  Earth, who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure 
Which  God  likes  best,  into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went ;  and,  eas'd  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear, 
Straight  side  by  side  were  laid ;   nor  turn'd,  I 

ween, 

Adam  from  his  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refus'd  : 
Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence, 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 
Our  Maker  bids  increase  ;  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  Man  ? 
Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring-,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 
By  thee  adulterous  Lust  was  driven  from  mea 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range  j  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Far  be  it,  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame, 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets, 
Whose  bed  is  undefil'd  and  chaste  pronounc'd, 
Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  us'd. 
Here   Love  his   golden   shafts  employs,    here 

lights 

His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here  and  revels  ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd, 
Casual  fruition  ;  nor  in  court -amours, 
Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 
Or  serenate,  which  the  starv'd  lover  sings 
To  h!s  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 
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These,  lulPd  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept, 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Shower'd  roses,  which  the  morn  repair'd.     Steep 
Blest  pair;  and  O  yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek     [on, 
No  happier  state,  and  know  to  know  no  more. 
Now  had  Night  measur'd  with  her  shadowy 

cone 

Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault, 
And  from  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim, 
Forth  issuing  at  the  accustom'd  hour,  stood  arm'd 
To  their  night  watches  in  warlike  parade ; 
When  Gabi'iel  to  his  next  in  power  thus  spake. 

"  Uzziel,half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch  ;    these  other  wheel    the 

north ; 

Our  circuit  meets  full  west."  As  flame  they  part, 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear. 
From  these,  two  strong  and  subtle  spirits  he  call'd 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  them  thus  in 

charge. 

"  Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  with  wing'd  speed 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  unsearch'd  no 

nook; 

But  chiefly  where  those  two  fair  creatures  lodge, 
Now  laid  perhaps  asleep,  secure  of  harm. 
This  evening  from  the  Sun's  decline  arriv'd, 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward    bent  (who   could  have  thought  ?] 

escap'd 

The  bars  of  Hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt : 
Such,  where  ye  find,  seize  fast,  and  hither  bring. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
Dazzling  the  Moon ;  these  to  the  bower  direct 
In  search  of  whom  they  sought :  him  there  they 

found 

Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions,  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams  ; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
The  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure,  thence  raise 
At  least  distemper'd,  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engendering  pride 
Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch'd  lightly ;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its^own  likeness  :  up  he  starts 
Discover'd  and  surpris'd.     As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumourM  war,  the  smutty  grain. 
With  sudden  blaze  diffus'd,  inflames  the  air  : 
So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  fiend. 
Back  stept  those  two  fair  angels,  half  amaz'd 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king ; 
Yet  thus,  unmov'd  with  fear,  accost  him  soon. 

"  Which  of  those  rebel  spirits  adjudg'd  to  He 

Com' stthou,escap'd  thy  prison?  and,  transform'd 

Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait, 

Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep  ? " 

"  Know  ye  not  then,"  said  Satan,  fill'd  wit 

scorn, 

"  Know  ye  not  me  ?  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  i.-ot  soar : 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng;   or,  if  ye  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 


our  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain." 
To  whom  thus  Zephon,  answering  scorn  with 

scorn. 

Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  thy  shape  the  same, 
r  undiminish'd  brightness  to  be   known, 
s  when  thou    stood 'st  in  Heaven  upright  and 

pure; 

'hat  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good, 
departed  from  thee ;  and  thou  resemblest  now 
,'hy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  foul. 
3ut  come,  for  thou,  be  sure,  shall  give  account 
"o  him  who  sent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
'his  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm." 
So  spake  the  cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
nvincible  :  abash'd  the  Devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely ;  saw,  and  pin'd 
lis  loss ;   but  chiefly  to  find  here  observ'd 
iis  lustre  visibly  impair'd;    yet  seem'd 
Undaunted.     "  If  I  must  contend,"  said  he, 
'  Best  with  the  best,  the  sender  not  the  sent, 
Or  all  at  once ;   more  glory  will  be  won, 
Or  less  be  lost. "   "  Thy  fear,"  said  Zephon  bold, 

Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do 
Single  against  thee  wicked,  and  thence  weak.'* 

The  fiend  replied  not,  overcome  with  rage; 
3ut,  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb  :   to  strive  or  fly 
He  held  it  vain ;  awe  from  above  had  quell'd 
His  heart,  not  else  dismay 'd.     Now  drew  they 
nigh  [guards 

The  western   point,   where  those  half-rounding 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  join'd, 
Awaiting  next  command.    To  whom  their  chief, 
Gabriel,  from  the  front  thus  call'd  aloud. 

O  friends  !  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  faded  splendour  wan  ;  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  Hell, 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours." 

He  scarce  had  ended,  when  those  two  ap- 
proach'd,  [found, 

And  brief  related  whom  they  brought,  where 
How  busied,  in  what  form  and  posture  couch'd. 

To  whom  with  stern  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake. 
"  Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  pre- 

scrib'd 

To  thy  transgressions,  and  disturbed  the  charge 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  trangress 
By  thy  example,  but  have  power  and  right 
To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place ; 
Employ'd,  it  seems,  to  violate  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss  ?" 
To    whom    thus    Satan   with    contemptuous 
brow.  [wise, 

"  Gabriel  !  thou  hadst  in  Heaven  the  esteem  of 
And  such  I  held  thee  ;  but  this  question  ask'd 
Puts  me  in  doubt.     Lives  there  who  loves  his 
pain  ?  [Hell, 

Who  would   not,  finding  way,  break  loose,  from 
Though  thither  doom'd  ?  Thou  wouldst  thyself, 

no  doubt, 

And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place 
Farthest  from  pain,  where  thou  mightst  hope  to 
change 
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Torment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight,  which  in  this  place  I  sought  • 
To  thee  no  reason,  who  know'st  only  good, 
But  evil  hast  not  tried  :   and  wilt  object 
His  will  who  bounds  us  ?  Let  him  surer  bar 
His  iron  gates,  if  he  intends  our  stay 
In  that  dark  durance :  thus  much  what  was  ask'd 
The  rest  is  true,  they  found  me  where  they  say ; 
But  that  implies  not  violence  or  harm." 

Thus  he  in  scorn.  The  warlike  angel  mov'd, 
Disdainfully  half  smiling,  thus  replied. 
"  O  loss  of  one  in  Heaven  to  judge  of  wise 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew, 
And  now  returns  him  from  his  prison  'scap'd, 
Gravely  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  them  wise 
Or  not,  who  ask   what  boldness  brought   him 

hither 

Unlicens'd  from  his  bounds  in  Hell  prescrib'd  ; 
So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain 
However,   and  to  'scape  his  punishment ! 
So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous  !  till  the  wrath, 
Which  thou  incurr'§t  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sevenfold,    and  scourge  that  wisdom   back    to 

Hell, 

Which  taught  thee  yet  no  better,  that  no  pain 
Can  equal  anger  infinite  provok'd. 
But  wherefore  thou  alone  ?    wherefore  with  thee 
Came  not  all  Hell  broke  loose  ?  is  pain  to  them 
less  pain,  less  to  be  fled  ;  or  thou  than  they 
Less  hardy  to  endure ;  courageous  chief ! 
The  first  in  flight  from  pain  !  hadst  thou  alleg'd 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight, 
Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive." 

To  which  the  fiend  thus  answered,  frowning 

stern. 

"  Not  that  I  less  endure  or  shrink  from  pain, 
Insulting  angel !  well  thou  know'st  I  stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 
But  still  thy  words  at  random,  as  before, 
Argue  thy  inexperience  what  behoves 
From  hard  assays  and  ill  successes  past 
A  faithful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untried  : 
1,  therefore,  I  alone  first  undertook 
To  wing  the  desolate  abyss,  and  spy 
This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  Hell 
Fame  is  not  silent,  here  in  hope  to  find 
Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 
To  settle  here  on  Earth,  or  in  mid  air ; 
Though  for  possession  put  to  try  once  more 
What  thou  and  thy  gay  legions  dare  against ; 
Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Lord 
High  up  in  Heaven,  with    songs  to  hymn  his 

throne, 
And  practis'd  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight.  " 

To  whom  the  warrior-angel  soon  replied. 
*'  To  say  and  straight  unsay,  pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argues  no  leader  but  a  liar  trac'd, 
Satan,  and  couldst  thou  faithful  add  ?    O  name, 
O  sacred  name  of  faithfulness  profan'd! 
Faithful  to  whom  ?  to  thy  rebellious  crew  ? 
Army  of  fiends,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 
Was  this  your  discipline  and  faith  engag'd, 
Your  military  obedience,  to  dissolve 
Allegiance  to  the  acknowledg'd  Power  supreme  ? 
And  thou,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wouldst  seem 


Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thoft 

Once  fawn'd,  and  cring'd,  and  servilely  ador'd 

Heaven's  awful  Monarch  ?    wherefore,    but   in 

hope 

To  dispossess  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  ? 
But  mark  what  I  arreed  thee  how,  Avant ; 
Fly  thither    whence  thou    fledst !  If  from  this 

hour 

Within  these  hallow'd  limits  thou  appear, 
Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thoe  chain'd, 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facile  gates  of  Hell  too  slightly  barr'd." 
So  threaten'd  he ;  but  Satan  to  no  threats 
Gave  heed,  but  waxing  more  in  rage  replied. 

"  Then  when  I  am  thy  captive  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitary  cherub  !   but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  Heaven's  King 
Ride  on  thy  wings,    and  thou  with    thy  com 
peers, 

Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draw 'st  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  Heaven  star- 

pav'd."  [bright 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  angelic  squadron 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  shaipening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field  . 
Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 
Ifter  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them;  the  careful  ploughman  doubting 

stands, 

Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff.     On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alarm'd, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
Like  Teneriffor  Atlas,  unremov'd: 
His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  Horrour  plum'd  ;  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
Whatseem'd  both  spear  and  shield :  now  dreadful 

deeds 

Might  have  ensued,  nor  only  Paradise 
In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Of  Heaven  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturb'd  and  torn 
With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon 
The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
Hung  forth  in  Heaven  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign, 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh'd, 
The  pendulous  round  Earth  with  balanc'd  air 
fn  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events, 
Battles  and  realms :  in  these  he  put  two  weights, 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 
The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kick'd  the  beam  $ 
Which  Gabriel  spying,   thus  bespake  the  fiend. 
"  Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know'st 

mine; 

Neither  our  own,  but  given  :  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do  ?    since   thine  no 

more 

Than  Heaven  permits,  nor   mine,  though  dou 
bled  now 

To  trample  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  look  up, 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign ; 
Where  thou  art  weigh'd,  and  shown  how  light, 

how  weak, 

if  thou  resist."   The  fiend  look 'd  up,  and  knew 
ri]s  mounted  scale  aloft :  nor  more  ;  but  fled 
Vturmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the   shades  of 

night. 
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,  THE  ARGUMENT. 

Morning  approached,  Eve  relates  to  Adam  her 
troublesome  dream  ;  he  likes  it  not,  yet  com 
forts  her:  they  come  forth  to  their  day-la 
bours  :  their  morning  hymn  at  the  door  of 
their  bower.  God,  to  render  man  inexcusa 
ble,  sends  Raphael  to  admonish  him  of  his 
obedience,  of  his  free  estate,  of  his  enemy 
near  at  hand,  who  he  is,  and  why  his  enemy, 
and  whatever  else  may  avail  Adam  to  know. 
Raphael  comes  down  to  Paradise;  his  ap 
pearance  described  ;  his  coming  discerned  by 
Adam  afar  off  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  bower; 
he  goes  out  to  meet  him,  brings  him  to  his 
lodge,  entertains  him  with  the  choicest  fruits 
of  Paradise  got  together  by  Eve ;  their  dis 
course  at  table :  Raphael  performs  his  mes 
sage,  minds  Adam  of  his  state  and  of  his  ene 
my;  relates,  at  Adam's  request,  who  that 
enemy  is,  and  how  he  came  to  be  so,  begin 
ning  from  his  first  revolt  in  Heaven,  and  the 
occasion  thereof;  how  he  drew  his  legions 
after  him  to  the  parts  of  the  north,  and  there 
incited  them  to  rebel  with  him,  persuading  all 
but  only  Abdiel  a  seraph,  who  in  argument 
dissuades  and  opposes  him,  then  forsakes 
him. 

Now  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
When  Adam  wak'd,  so  eustom'd  ;  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  the  only 

sound 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightly  dispers'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough  ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  he,  on  his  side, 
Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus.  "Awake 
My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight ! 
Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  fiel< 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  sprin 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and -what  the  balmy  reef 
How  Nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet." 

Such  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  with  startlec 

eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

"  O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose 
My  glory,  my  perfection !  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  morn  return'd  ;  for  I  this  night 
(Such  night  till  this  1  never  pass'd)  have  dream'( 
If  dream'd,  not,  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 
Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design, 
But  of  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 


Cnew  never  till  this  irksome  night :  methought 
}lose  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk 
With  gentle  voice  ;  1  thought  it  thine :  it  said, 
Why  sleep'st thou,  Eve?    now  is  the  pleasant 

time, 

'he  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
'o  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
unes    sweetest  his    love-labour'd  song;    now 
reigns  [light 

"ull-orb'd  the  Moon,  and  with  more  pleasing 
tiadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things ;  in  vain, 
•  none  regard ;    Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Nature's  desire  ? 
n  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze.' 

rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not ; 
To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk ; 
And  on,  mefhought,  alone  I  pass'd  through,  ways 
'hat  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 
Of  interdicted  knowledge :  fair  it  seem'd, 

luch  fairer  to  my  fancy  than  by  day : 
And,  as  I  wondering  look'd,  beside  it  stood 
One  shap'd  and  wing'd  like  one  of  those  from 

Heaven 

Jy  us  oft  seen :  his  dewy  locks  distill'd 
Ambrosia ;  on  that  tree  he  also  gaz'd ;    [charg'd, 
And  '  O  fair  plant,'  said   he,   « with  fruit  sur- 
)eigns  none  to    ease  thy  load,  and  taste   thy 

sweet, 

^ or  God,  nor  Man?  Is  knowledge  so  despis'd  ? 
)r  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste  ? 
?orbid  who  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 
Longer  thy  offer'd  good ;  why  else  set  here  ?' 
This  said,  he  paus'd  not,  but  with  venturous 

arm 

He  pluck'd,  he  tasted;  me  damp  horrour chill'd 
At  such  bold  words  vouch'd  with  a  deed  so  bold : 
But  he  thus,  overjoy'd ;  '  O  fruit  divine, 
Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropt, 
Forbidden  here,  it  seems,  as  only  fit 
For  gods,  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  men  : 
And    why    not  gods    of  men;  since  good,  the 

more 

Communicated,  more  abundant  grows, 
The  author  not  impair'd  but  honour'd  more  ? 
Here,  happy  creature,  fair  angelic  Eve  ! 
Partake  thou  also ;  happy  though  thou  art, 
Happier  thou  may'st  be,  worthier  canst  not  be : 
Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods 
Thyself  a  goddess,  not  to  Earth  confin'd, 
But  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes 
Ascend  to  Heaven ,  by  merit  thine,  and  see 
What  life    the  gods  live   there,  and  such  live 

thou.' 

So  saying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 
Even  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 
Which  he  had  pluck'd :    the  pleasant  savowy 

smell 

So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I,  methought, 
Could  not  but  taste.     Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 
With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 
The  Earth  outstretch'd  immense,  a  prospect  wide 
And    various :     wondering    at    my    flight    and 
To  this  high  exaltation ;  suddenly  [change. 

My  guide  was  gone,    and  I,  methought,  sunk 

down, 

And  fell  asleep  ;  but  O,  how  glad  I  wak'd 
To  find  this  but  a  dream  !"  Thus  Eve  her  night 
Related,  and  thus  Adam  answer'd  sad. 
"  Best  image  of  myself,  and  dearer  half, 
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The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 
Affects  me  equally  ;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung,  I  f<  ar  ; 
Yet  evil  whence  ?  in  thee  can  harbour  none, 
Created  pure.     But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief;  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes, 
Which  Reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her  ;  but,  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams  ; 
111  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 
Some  such  resemblances,  methinks,  1  find 
Of  our  last  evening's  talk,  in  this  thy  dream, 
But  with  addition  strange  ;  yet  be  not  sad. 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  Man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapprov'd,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind  :  which  gives  me  hope 
That  what  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 
Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do. 
Be  not  dishearten'd  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene, 
Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world; 
And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise 
Among  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers 
That  open  now  their  choicest  bosom'd  smells, 
Reserv'd  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store." 
So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall  [cheer'd  ; 

From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair  ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended. 

So  all  was  clear'd,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arborous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  Sun,  who,  scarce  up-risen, 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean  brim, 
Shot  parallel  to  the  Earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains, 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
In  various  style  ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc'd,  or  sung 
Unmeditated ;  such  prompt  eloquence      [verse, 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,   in  prose   or  numerous 
More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness  ;  and  they  thus  began. 
"These  are  thy  glorious  works, Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  !  Thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus   wonderous  fair;   Thyself  how  wonderous 
Unspeakable, who  sitst  above  these  heavens  [then! 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  Heaven. 
On  Earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 


Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thon 

fall'st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  Sun,  now  fly'st, 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  theirorb  that  flies ; 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'dup  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  gray, 
Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honour  to  the  World's  great  Author  rise ; 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  Earth  with  falling  showers, 
Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters 
blow,  [pines, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and    wave  your  tops,    ye 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  :  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  Heaven-gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wmgs  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ; 
Witness  if  1  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail,  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  nighc 
Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark  !" 

So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recovered  soon,  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste, 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flowers ;  where  any  row 
Of  fruit-trees  over- woody  reach'd  too  far  [check 
Their  pamper'd  boughs,    and  needed  hands  to 
Fruitless  embraces  :  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm  ;  she,  spous'd,  abouthim  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms," and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.      Them  thus  employ'd  beheld 
With  pity  Heaven's  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd 
Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  that  deign'd 
To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secur'd 
His  marriage  with  the  seventimes-wedded  maid. 
"Raphael,"  said  he,"  thou  hear'st  what  stir  on 
Earth  [gulf, 

Satan,  from  Hell  'scap'd  through  the  darksome 
Hath  rais'd  in  Paradise ;  and  how  disturb'd 
This  night  the  human  pair ;  how  he  designs 
In  them  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind. 
Go  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bovver  or  shade 
Thou  find'st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retir'd, 
To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast, 
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Or  with  repose  ;  and  such  discourse  bring  on, 
As  njay  advise  him  of  his  happy  state, 
Happiness  in  his  power  left  free  to  will, 
Left  to  his  own  free  will,  his  will  though  free, 
Yet  mutable  ;   whence  warn  him  to  beware 
He  swerve  not,  too  secure  :  tell  him  withal 
His  danger,  and  from  whom  ;  what  enemy,  ' 
Latefall'n  himself  from  Heaven,  is  plotting  now 
The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss  ; 
By  violence  ?  no,  for  that  shall  be  withstood ; 
But  by  deceit  and  lies :  this  let  him  know, 
Lest,  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmonish'd,  unforewarn'd." 

So  spake  the  Eternal  Father,  and  fulfili'd 
All  justice  :  nor  delay'dthe  winged  saint 
After  his  charge  receiv'd  ;  but  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardours,  where  he  stood 
Veil'd  with  his  gorgeous  wings,    up  springing 

light  [quires, 

Plew  through  the  midst  of  Heaven  ;  the  angelic 
On  each  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way 
Through  all  tKe  empyreal  road  ;   till,  at  the  gate 
Of  Heaven  arriv'd,  the  gate  self-open'd  wide 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work 
Divine  the  sovran  Architect  had  fram'd. 
From  hence  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight, 
Star  interpos'd,  however  small  he  sees, 
Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes, 
Earth,    and  the   garden  of    God,   with   cedars 

crown'd 

Above  all  hills.     As  when  by  night  the  glass 
Of  Galileo,  less  assur'd,  observes 
Imagin'd  lands  and  regions  in  the  Moon  : 
Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cyclades 
Delos  or  Samos  first  appearing,  kens 
A  cloudy  spot.     Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,    with  steady 

wing 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air  ;  till,  within  soar 
Of  towering  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
Aphenix,  gaz'd  by  all,  as  that  sole  bird, 
AVhen,  to  enshrine  his  reliques  in  the  Sun's 
Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies. 
At  once  on  the  eastern  cliff  of  Paradise 
He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  shape  returns 
A  seraph  wing'd  :  six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine  ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each   shoulder   broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his 
With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair     [breast 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold 
And  colours  dipt  in  Heaven  ;  the  third  his  feet 
Shadow'dfrom  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd  grain.     Like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 
And  shook  his  plumes,   that  heavenly  fragrance 

fill'd  [bands 

The  circuit  wide.     Straight  knew  him  all  the 
Of  angels  under  watch  ;   and  to  his  state, 
And  to  his  message  high,  in  honour  rise;     [bound. 
For  on  some  message    high  they    guess'd  him 
Their  glittering  tents  he  pass'd,  and  now  is  come 
Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh, 
And  flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm  j 
A  wilderness  of  sweets;    for  Nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet,  . 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bjiss. 


Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 
Adam  discern'd,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 
Of  his  cool  bower,  while  now  the  mounted  Sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays  to  warm 
Earth's  inmost  womb,  more  warmth  than  Adam 

needs  : 

And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour  prepar'd 
For  dinner  savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of    nectarous  draughts    between,    from  milky 

stream, 

Berry  or  grape  :   to  whom  thus  Adam  call'd. 
"  Haste  hither,  Eve,  and  worth  thy  sight  be 
hold 

Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving  j    seems  another  morn 
Ris'n   on    mid-noon ;  some  great  behest  from 

Heaven 

Tons  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest.     But  go  with  speed, 
And,  what  thy  stores  contain,   bring  forth  and 

pour 

Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger  ;  well  we  may  afford 
Our  givers  their  own  gifts,  and  large  bestow 
From  large  bestow'd,  where  Nature  multiplies 
Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburdening  grows 
More  fruitful,  which  instructs  us  not  to  spare." 
To  whom  thus  Eve.  '.'Adam,  Earth's  hallow'd 

mould,  [store, 

Of  God  inspir'd  !  small  store  will  serve,  where 
All  seasons,  ripe  for  use  hangs  on  the  stalk  ; 
Save  what  by  frugal  storing  firmness  gains 
To  nourish,  and  superfluous  moist  consumes : 
But  I  will  haste,  and  from  each  bough  and  brake, 
Each  plant  and  juiciest  gourd,  will  pluck  such 

choice 

To  entertain  our  angel-guest,  as  he 
Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  Earth 
God  hath  dispcns'd  his  bounties  as  in  Heaven," 

So  saying,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order  socontriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  aftertaste  upheld  with  kindliest  change ; 
Bestirs  her  then,  and  from  each  tender  stalk, 
Whatever  Earth,  all-hearing  mother,  yields 
In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where 
Alcinous  reign'd,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell, 
She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with   unsparing  hand ;    for    drink    the 

grape 

She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels 

press'd 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams ;  nor  these  to  hold 
Wants    her  fit  vessels    pure-  then   strows   the 

ground 

With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfum'd. 
Mean  while  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
His  God-like  guest,  walks  forth,  without  more 

train 

Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections  ;    in  himself  was  all  his  state, 
More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
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Of   horses  led,    and   grooms    besmear'd  with 

gold, 

Dazzles  the  croud,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 
Nearer  his  pres«nce  Adam,  though  not  aw'd, 
Yet  with  subnaiss  approach  and  reverence  meek , 
As  to  a  superior  nature  bowing  low, 
Thus  said.     "  Native  of  Heaven,  for  other  place 
None  can  than  Heaven  such  glorious  shape  con 
tain  ; 

Since,  by  descending  from  the  thrones  above, 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deign'd  a  while 
To  want,  and  honour  these,  vouchsafe  with  us 
Two  only,  who  yet  by  sovran  gift  possess 
This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder  shady  bower 
To  rest,  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over,  and  the  Sun  more  cool  decline." 

Whom   thus     the    angelic    virtue    answerM 

mild, 

"  Adam,  I  therefore  came ;   nor  art  thou  such 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dwell, 
As  may  not  oft  invite,  though  spirits  of  Heaven, 
To  visit  thee  ;  lead  on  then  where  thy  bower 
O'ershades ;  for  these  mid-hours,    till    evening 

rise, 

I  have  at  will."     So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smil'd, 
With  flowerets  deck'd,  and  fragrant  smells  ;  but 

Eve, 

Undeck'd  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  fair 
Than   wood-nymph,     or  the    fairest    goddess 

feign'd 

Of  three  that  in  mount  Ida  naked  strove ,    [veil 
Stood  to  entertain  her  guest  from  Heaven;  no 
She  needed,  virtue  proof;   no  thought  infirm 
Altered  her  cheek.  On  whom  the  angel  Hai  1 
!Bestow'd,  the  holy  salutation  us'd 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve.        [womb 
"  Hail,  Mother  of  Mankind,    whose  fruitful 
Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons, 
Than  with  these  various  fruits  the  trees  of  God 
Have  heap'd  this  table."— Rais'd  of  grassy  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round, 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  autumn  pil'd,  though  Spring  and  Autumn 

here  [hold ; 

Dsnc'd  hand  in  hand.     A  while  discourse  they 
No  lear  lest  dinner  cool ;   when  thus  began 
Our  author.  "  Heavenly  stranger,  please  to  taste 
These    bounties,    which    our    Nourisher,    from 

whom 

Allperfect  good,  unmeasur'd  out,  descends, 
To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caus'd 
The  Earth  to  yield  ;    unsavoury  food  perhaps 
To  spiritual  natures ;  only  this  I  know, 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  all."          [gives 
To  whom  the  angel.     "  Therefore  what   he 
(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  Man  in  part 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spirits  be  found 
No  ingrateful  food  :   and  food  alike  those  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require, 
As  doth  your  rational ;   and  both  contain 
Within  them  every  lower  faculty 
Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch, 
Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate,  [taste, 

And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 
For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustained  and  fed :  of  elements 
The  grosser  feeds  the  purer,  earth  the  sea, 
Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air,  the  air  those  &res 


Ethereal,   and  as   lowest  first   the  Moon  j 
Whence   in  her  visage    round  those  spots,    ua- 

purg'd 

\7apours  not  yet  into  her  substance  turn'd. 
Nor  doth  the  Moon  no  nourishment  exhale 
From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs. 
The  Sun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 
From  all  his  alirnental  recompense 
In  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even  [trees 

Sups   with  the  Ocean.     Though  in  Heaven  the 
Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,   and  vines 
Yield  nectar ;  though  from  off  the  boughs  each 

morn 

We  brush  mellifluous  dews,  and  find  the  ground 
Cover'd    with    pearly    grain  :     yet   God    hath 

here 

Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights, 
As  may  compare  with  Heaven  ;   and  to  taste 
Think  not  I  shall  be  nice."     So  down  they  sat, 
And  to  their  viands  fell ;   nor  seemingly 
The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 
Of  theologians  ;    but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
To  transubstantiate:  what  redounds,  transpires 
Through  spirits  with  ease ;  nor  wonder  ;  if  by  fire 
Oi  sooty  coal  the  empiric  alchymist 
Can  turn,   or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold, 
As  from  the  mine.     Mean  while  at  table  Eve 
Minister'd  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd :  O  innocence 
Deserving  Paradise  !  if  ever,  then, 
Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to  have  been 
Enamour'd  at  that  sight ;  but  in  those  hearts 
Love  unlibidinous  reign'd,  norjealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injur'd  lover's  Hell. 

Thus  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had. 

suffic'd, 

Notburthen'd  nature,  sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass 
Given  him  by  this  great  conference  to  know 
Of  things  above  his  world,  and  of  their  being 
Who  dwell  in  Heaven,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  far ;  whose  radiant  forms, 
Divine  effulgence,  whose  high  power,  so  far 
Exceeded  human  :  and  his  wary  speech 
Thus  to  the  empyreal  minister  hefram'd. 
"  Inhabitant  with  God,  now  know  I  well 
Thy  favour,  in  this  honour  done  to  man ; 
Under  whose  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsafed 
To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste, 
Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so, 
As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem 
At  Heaven's  high  feasts  to 'have  fed  :  yet  what 

compare  •'* 

To  whom  the  winged  hierarch  replied. 
"  O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
If  not  deprav'd  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all, 
Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degree 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life; 
But  move  refin'd,  more  spiritous,  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  plac'd,  or  nearer  tending 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assign'd, 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportional  to  each  kind.  So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the 

leaves 
More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
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Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublim'd, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 
To  intellectual ;  give  both  life  and  sense, 
Fancy  and  understanding  ;  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive,  Or  intuitive  ;  discourse 
Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours, 
Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same. 
Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 
If  I  refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you,  [men 

To  proper  substance.     Time  may  come,  when 
With  angels  may  participate,  and  find 
No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fare ; 
And  from  these  corporal  nutriments  perhaps 
Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
Improv'd  by  tract  of  time,  and,  wing'd,  ascend 
Ethereal,  as  we  :  or  may,  at  choice, 
Here  or  in  heavenly  Paradises  dwell  ; 
If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain 
Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire, 
Whose  progeny  you  are.     Mean  while  enjoy 
Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 
Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more." 

To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  replied. 
"  O  favourable  spirit,  propitious  guest, 
Well  hast  thou  taught  the  way  that  might  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 
From  centre  to  circumference  ;  whereon, 
In  contemplation  of  created  things, 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.     But  say, 
What  meant  that  caution  join'd,  If  ye  be  found 
Obedient  ?  Can  we  want  obedience  then 
To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert, 
Who  form'd  us  from  the  dust,  and  plac'd  us  here 
Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 
Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend  ?" 

To  whom  the  angel.  "  Son  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Attend  :  that  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  j 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself, 
That  is,  to  thy  obedience ;  therein  stand. 
This  was  that  caution  given  thee,  be  advis'ct. 
God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable ; 
And  good  he  made  thee;  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  power;  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-rul'd  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity  : 
Our  voluntary  service  he  requires, 
Not  our  necessitated  ;  such  with  him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find ;  for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose? 
Myself,  and  all  the  angelic  host,  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God,  enthron'd  our  happy  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds  j 
On  other  surety  none  :  freely  we  serve, 
Because  we  freely  love,  as  in  our  will 
To  love  or  not ;  in  this  we  stand  or  fall : 
And  some  are  fall'n,  to  disobedience  fall'n, 
And  so  from  Heaven  to  deepest  Hell ;  O  fall 
From  what  high  state  of  bliss,  into  what  woe  !" 

To  whom  our  great  progenitor.      "  Thy  words 
Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear, 
Divine  instructor,  I  have  heard,  than  when 
Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighbouring  hills 
Ae'real  music  send  :  nor  knew  I  not 
To  be  both  will  and  deed  created  free ; 
Yet  that  we  never  shall  forget  to  love 


3ur  Maker,  and  obey  him  whose  command 
Single  is  yet  so  just,  my  constant  thoughts 
Assur'd  me,  and  still  assure  :    though  what  thou 
tell'st  [move, 

Flath  pass'd  in   Heaven,  some  doubt  within  me 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent, 
The  full  relation,  which  must  needs  be  strange, 
Worthy  of  sacred  silence  to  be  heard  ; 
And  we  have  yet  large  day,  for  scarce  the  Sun 
Hath  finished  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  Heaven." 
Thus  Adam  made  request :  and  Raphael, 
After  short  pause  assenting,  thus  began,      [men, 
"  High  matter  thou  enjoin'st  me,   O  prime  of 
Sad  task  and  hard :  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  the  invisible  exploits 
Of  warring  spirits  ?  how,  without  remorse, 
The  ruin  of  so  many  glorious  Once 
And  perfect  while  they  stood  ?  how  last  unfold 
The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 
Not  lawful  to  reveal  ?  yet  for  thy  good 
This  is  dispens'd ;  and  what  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so, 
By  likening  spiritual  to  corporal  forms, 
As  may  express  them  best ;  though  what  if  Earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  Heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each    to  other    like,   more  than  on  Earth   is 

thought  ? 

"  As  yet  this  world  was  not,  and  Chaos  wild 
Reign'd  where   these  Heavens  now  roll,  where 

Earth  now  rests 

Upon  her  centre  pois'd ;   when  on  a  day 
(For  time,  though  in  eternity,  applied 
To  motion,  measures  all  things  durable 
By  present,  past,  and  future,)  on  such  day 
As  Heaven's  great  year  brings  forth,  the  empy 
real  host 

Of  angels  by  imperial  summons  call'd, 
Innumerable  before  the  Almighty's  throne 
Forthwith,  from  all  the  ends  of  Heaven, appeared 
Under  their  hierarchs  in  orders  bright : 
Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanc'd, 
Standards  and  gonfalons  'twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees; 
Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  imblaz'd 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 
Recorded  eminent.     Thus  when  in  orbs 
Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood, 
Orb  within  orb,  the  Father  Infinite, 
By  whom  in  bliss  imbosom'd  sat  the  Son, 
Amidst  as  from  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 
Brightness  had  made  invisible,  thus  spake. 
"  *  Hear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 
Thrones,     dominations,    princedoms,     virtues, 

powers, 

Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevok'd  shall  stand. 
This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son,  and  on  this  holy  hill 
Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold 
At  my  right  hand  ;  your  head  I  him  appoint  j 
And  by  myself  have  sworn,  to  him  shall  bow 
All  knees  in  Heaven,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord: 
Under  his  great  vice-gerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  individual  soul, 
For  ever  happy :  him  who  disobeys, 
Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day, 
Cast  out  from  God  and  blessed  vision,  falls 
Into  utter  darkness,  deep  ingulf  d,  hisnlape 
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Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end. ' 

"So  spake  the  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  word 
All  seem'd  well   pleas'd;    all  seem 'd,  but  were 

not  alt. 

That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill ; 
Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets,  and  of  ftVd ,  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate, 
Eccentric,  intervolv'd,  yet  regular 
Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem ; 
And  in  their  motions  Harmony  divine  [ear 

So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own 
Listens  delighted.     Evening  now  approach'd, 
(For  we  have  also  our  evening  and  onr  morn, 
We  ours  for  change  delectable,  not  need ;) 
Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn 
Desirous ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 
Tables  are  set,  an;l  on  a  sudden  pil'd 
"With  angels  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 
In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massy  gold, 
Fruit  of  delicious  vines,  the  growth  of  Heaven. 
On   flowers   repos'd,    and  with  fresh   flowerets 

crown'd, 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 
Of  surfeit,  where  full  measure  only  bounds 
Excess,  before    the  all-bounteous    King,    who 

shower'd 

With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy. 
Now  when  ambrosial  night  with  clouds  exhal'd 
From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and 

shade  [chang'd 

Spring  both,  the  face  of  brighest   Heaven   had 
To  grateful  twilight,  (for  night  comes  not  there 
In  darker  veil,)  anrl  roseat  dews  dispos'd 
All  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest; 
Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 
Than  all  this  globous  Earth  in  plain  outspread, 
(Such  are  the    courts   of    God)    the    angelic 

throng 

Dispersed  in  bands  and  files,  their  camp  extend 
By  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life, 
Pavilions  numberless,  and  sudden  rearM, 
Celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept 
Fann'd  with  cool   winds  ;    save  those,   who,   in 

their  course, 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long  :  but  not  so  wak'd 
Satan  ;  so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  Heaven  ;   he  of  the  first, 
If  not  the  first  arch-angel,  great  in  power, 
In  favour  and  pre-eminence,  yet  fraught 
With  envy  against  the  Son  of  God,  that  day 
Honour'd  by  his  great  Father,  and  proclaim'd 
Messiah  King  anointed,  could  not  bear  [impair'd. 
Through  pride  that  sight,   and  thought  himself 
Deep  malice  thence  conceiving  and  disdain, 
Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 
Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolv'd 
With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Unworshipt,  unobey'd,  the  throne  supreme, 
Contemptuous;  and  his  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake: 
"  '  Sleep'stthou,  companion  dear  ?  What  sleep 

can  close, 

Thy  eye-lids  ?  and  remember'st  what  decree 
Of  yesterday,  so  late  hath  pass'd  the  lips 
Of    Heaven's  Almighty.      Thou    to    me    thy 
thoughts 


Wast  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  to  impart  ; 
Both  waking  we  were  one ;  how  then  can  now 
Thy  sleep  dissent  >  New  laws  thou  seest  impos'd ; 
New  laws  from  him  who  reigns,  new  minds  may 

raise 

In  us  who  serve,  new  counsels,  to  debate. 
What  doubtful  may  ensue  :    more  in  this  place 
To  utter  is  not  safe.     Assemble  thou 
Of  all  those  myriads  which  we  lead  the  chief ; 
Tell  them,  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  night 
Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste, 
-And  all  who  under  me  their  banners  wave, 
Homeward,  with  flying  march,  where  we  possess 
The  quarters  of  the  north ;  there  to  prepare 
Fit  entertainment  to  receive  our  King, 
The  great  Messiah,  and  his  new  commands, 
Who  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws.' 

"  So  spake  the  false  arch-angel,  and  infus'd 
Bad  influence  into  the  unwary  breast 
Of  his  associate  :  he  together  calls, 
Or  several  one  by  one,  the  regent  powers, 
Under  him  regent;  tells,  as  he  was  taught, 
That  the  Most    High    commanding,  now  ere 

night, 

Now  ere  dim  night  had  disencumber'd  Heaven, 
The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move  ; 
Tells  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity :    but  all  obey'd 
The  wonted  signal,  and  superior  voice 
Of  their  great  potentate  ;   for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  Heaven  ; 
His    countenance,     as    the  morning-star   that 

guides 

The  starry  flock,  allur'd  them,  and  with  lies 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  host. 
Mean  while  the  Eternal  eye,   whose  sight  dis 
cerns 

Abstrnsest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount, 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  burn 
Slightly  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  rising  ;    saw  in  whom,  how  spread 
Among  the  sons  of  morn,  what  multitudes 
Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree ; 
And,  smiling,  to  his  only  Son  thus  said. 

" '  Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
n  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might, 
Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
Are  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
3f  deity  or  empire  :  such  a  foe 
s  rising,  who  intends  to  erect  his  throne 
<!qual  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  north  ; 
^or  so  content,  hath  in  his  thought  to  try 
n  battle,  what  our  power  is,  or  our  right, 
^et  us  advise,  and  to  this  hazard  draw 
ft'ith  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  employ 
n  our  defence ;  lest  unawares  we  lose 
his  our  high  place,  our  sanctuaiy ,  our  hill. ' 
"To  whom  the  Son  with  calm  aspect  and  clear, 
tightening  divine,  ineffable,  serene, 
lade  answer.     *  Mighty  Father,  thou  thy  foes 
ustly  hast  in  derision,  and,  secure, 
,augh'st  at  their  vain  designs  and  tumults  vain, 
latter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
ilustrates,  when  they  see  all  regal  power 
liven  me  to  quell  their  pride,  and  in  event 
Cnow  whether  I  be  dextrous  to  subdue 
hy  rebels,  or  be  found  the  worst  in  Heaven,' 
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<;  So  spakethe  Son ;  but  Satan,withhis  powers, 
Ivr  was  advanc'd  on  winged  speed  ;  an  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night, 
Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  which  the  Sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 
Regions  they  pass'd,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim,  and  potentates,  and  thrones, 
In  their  triple  degrees ;  regions  to  which 
All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth, 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretch'd  into  longitude  ;  which  having  pass'd, 
At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came  ;  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Rais'd  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  towers 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold  j 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted, )  which  not  long  after,  he,  , 

Affecting  all  equality  with  God, 
Jn  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 
Messiah  was  declar'd  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
The  Mountain  of  the  Congregation  call'd  ; 
For  thither  he  assembled  all  his  train, 
Pretending,  so  commanded,  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  king, 
Thither  to  come,  and  with  calumnious  art 
Of  counterfeited  truth  thus  held  their  ears : 

*  'Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues, 
If  these  magnific  titles  31  et  remain          [powers ; 
Not  merely  titular,  since  by  decree 
Another  now  hath  to  himself  ingross'd 
All  power,  and  us  eclips'd  under  the  name 
Of  King  anointed,  for  whom  all  this  haste 
Of  midnight-march,  and  hurried  meeting  he  re, 
This  only  to  consult  how  we  may  best, 
With  what  may  be  devis'd  of  honours  new, 
Receive  him  coming  to  receive  from  us 
Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile  ! 
Too  much  to  one  !  but  double  how  endur'd, 
To  one,  and  to  his  image  now  proclaim'd  ? 
But  what  if  better  counsels  might  erect 
Our  minds,  and  teach  us  tocastoff  this  yoke  ? 
Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  ?  Ye  will  not,  if  I  trust 
To  know  ye  right,  or  if  ye  know  yourselves 
Natives  and  sons  of  Heaven  possess'd  before 
By  none  ;  and  if  not  equal  all,  yet  free, 
Equally  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 
Who  can  in  reason  then,  or  right,  assume 
Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right 
His  equals,  if  in  power  and  splendour  less, 
In  freedom  equal  ?  or  can  introduce 
Law  and  edict  on  us,  who  without  law 
Err  not  ?  much  less  for  this  to  be  our  lord, 
And  look  for  adoration,  to  the  abuse 
Of  those  imperial  titles,  which  assert 
Our  being  ordain'd  to  govern,  not  to  serve.' 

"  Thus  far  his  bold  discourse  without  controul 
Had  audience  :  when  among  the  seraphim 
Abdlel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  ador'd 
The  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obey'd, 
Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeal  severe 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  oppos'd. 

"  *  O  argument  blasphemous,  false  and  proud  ! 
Words  which  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  Heaven 
Expected,- least  of  all  from  thee,  ingrate, 
In  place  thyself  so  high  above  thy  peers. 
VOL.  vn. 


Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 

The  just  decree  of  God,  pronounc'd  and  sworn, 

That  to  his  only  Son,  by  right  endued 

With  regal  sceptre,  every  soul  in  Heaven 

Shall  bend  the  knee,  and  in  that  honour  due 

Confess  him  rightful  king  ?  unjust,  thou  say'st, 

Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free, 

And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reign, 

One  over  all  with  unsucceeded  power. 

Shalt  thou  give  law  to  God  ?  shalt  thou  dispute 

With  him  the  points  of  liberty, who  made  [Heaven 

Thee  what  thou  art,  and  form'd  the  powers  of 

Such  as  he  pleas'd,  and  circumscrib'd  their  being? 

Yet,  by  experience  taught,  we  know  how  good, 

And  of  our  good  and  of  our  dignity 

How  provident  he  is  ;  how  far  from  thought 

To  make  us  less,  bent  rather  to  exalt 

Our  happy  state,  under  one  head  more  near 

United*  But  to  grant  it  thee  unjust, 

That  equal  over  equals  monarch  reign  : 

Thyself,  though   great  and  glorious,  dost  thou 

Or  all  angelic  nature  join'd  in  one,  [count, 

Equal  to  him  begotten  son  ?  by  whom, 

As  by  his  word,  the  Mighty  Father  made  [Heaven 

All  things,    even  thee •  and   all  the    spirits   of 

By  him  created  in  their  bright  degrees, 

Crown'd  them  with  glory,  and  to  their  glory  nam'd 

Thrones,     dominations,     princedoms,     virtues, 

powers, 

Essential  powers ;  nor  by  his  reign  obscur'd, 
But  more  illustrious  made  ;  since  he  the  head 
One  of  our  number  thus  red uc'd  becomes ; 
His  laws  our  laws  ;  all  honour  to  him  done 
Returns  .pur  own.  Cease  then  this  impious  rage, 
And  terfpt  not  these ;  but  hasten  to  appease 
The  incensed  Father,  and  the  incensed  Son, 
While  pardon  may  be  found  in  time  besought.* 

"  So  spake  the  fervent  angel  j  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judg'd, 
Or  singular  and  rash  :  whereat  rejoic'd 
The  apostate,  and,  more  haughty,  thus  replied. 
*  That  we  were  form'd  then,  say'st  thou  ?  and  the 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferr'd     [work 
From  Father  to  his  Son  ?  strange  point  and  new  ! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learn'd : 

who  saw 

When  this  creation  was  ?   remember'st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being  ? 
We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now  j 
Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-rais'd 
By  our  own  quickening  power,  when  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  Heaven,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puissance  is  our  own  :    our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try 
Who  is  our  equal :   then  thou  shalt  behold 
Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  the  almighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging.     This  report, 
These  tidings  carry  to  the  anointed  King  j 
And  fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight.' 

"  He  said  ;    and,  as  the  sound  of  waters  deep, 
Hoarse  murmur  echo'd  to  his  words  applause 
Through  the  infinite  host :  nor  less  for  that 
The  flaming  seraph  fearless,  though  alone 
Enconip'ass'd  round  with  foes,  thus  answer'd  bold. 

"  '  O  alienate  from  God,  O  spirit  accurs'd, 
Forsf  ken  of  all  good !    I  see  thy  fall 
Determin'd,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involv'd 
In  this  perfidious  fraud,  contagion  spread 
Cc 
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Both  of  thy  crime  and  punishment  :  henceforth 
No  more  be  troubled  how  to  quit  the  yoke 
Of  God's  Messiah;  those  indulgent  laws 
Will  not  be  n  nv  vouchsaf'd  ;  other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth  without  recall  : 
That  golden  sceptre,  which  thou  didst  reject, 
Is  now  an  iron  rod  to  bruise  and  break 
Thy  disobedience.     Well  thou  didst  advise  j 
Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 
These  wicked  tents  devoted,  lest  the  wrath 
Impendent,  raging  into  sudden  flame, 
Distinguish  not  :   for  soon  expect  to  feel 
His  thunder  on  thy  head,  devouring  fire. 
Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn, 
When  who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know/ 

"  So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he  j 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal  ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Though  singH  From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd, 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,    which  he  sus- 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught  ;      [tain'd 
And,  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  tnrn'd 
On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doom'd.  " 

AttdDISE  LOS* 
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Raphael  continues  to  relate  how  Michael  and 
Gabriel  were  sent  forth  to  battle  against  Satan 
and  his  angels.  The  first  fight  described: 
Satan  and  his  powers  retire  under  night  :  he 
calls  a  council;;  invents  devilish  engines, 
%hich,  in  the  second  day's  fight,  put  Michael 
and  his  angels  to  some  disorder  ;  but  they  at 
length,  pulling  up  mountain?,  overwhelmed 
both  the  force  and  machines  of  Satan  :  yet, 
the  tumult  not  so  ending,  God,  on  the  third 
day,  sends  MESSIAH  his  Son,  for  whom  he  had 
reserved  the  glory  of  that  victb'ry  :  he,  in  the 
power  of  his  Father,  coming  to  the  place,  and 
causing  all  his  legions  to  stand  still  on  either 
side,  with  his  chariot  and  thunder  driving  into 
the  midst  of  his  enemies,  pursues  them,  unable 
to  resist,  towards  the  wall  of  Heaven  ;  which 
Opening,  they  leap  down  with  horroiirand  con 
fusion  into  the  place  of  punishment  prepared 
'or  them  in  the  deep:  MESSIAH  returns  with 
triumph  to  his  Father. 

*«  ALL  night  the  dreadless  angel,  unpursued, 
Through  Heaven's  wide  champain  held  his  way; 

till  Morn, 

"Wak'd  by  the  circling  Hours,  with  rosy  hand 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  Light.     There  is  a  cave 
Within  tne  mount  of  God,  fast  by  his  throne, 
Where  Light  and  Darkness  in  perpetual  round 
Lodge    and  dislodge   by    turns,  which    makes 

through  Heaven 

Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night  ; 
Light  issues  forth,  and  at  the  other  door 
Obsequious  Darkness  enters,  till  her  hour    [well 
To  veil  the  Heaven,  though  darkness  there  might 
Seem  twilight  here  :     and   now   went  forth,  the 
3&uch  as  in  highest  Heaven,  ariay'd  in  gold  [Morn 


Empyreal ;  from  before  her  vanished  Night, 
Shot  through  with  orient  beams;  when  all  the  plaidf 
Cover'd  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  bright, 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view : 
War  he  perceiv'd,  war  in  procinct  ;    and  found 
Already  known  what  he  for  news  had  thought 
To  have  reported  :  gladly  then  he  mix'd 
Among  those  friendly  powers,  who  him  receiv'd 
With  joy  and  acclamations  loud,  that  one, 
That  of  so  many  myriads  fall'n  yet  one 
Return'd  not  lost.     On  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme ;    from  whence  a  voice, 
From  midst  a  golden  cloud,  thus  mild  was  heard. 

"  «  Servant  of  God,  well  done  ;  well  hast  thou 

fought 

The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintain'd 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms  ; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence  ;  for  this"  was  all  thy  care    [worlds 
To  stand   approv'd    in   sight  of    God,    though 
Judg'd  thee  perverse:  the  easier  conquest  now 
Remains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  fr'.ends, 
Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return, 
Than  scorn'd  thou  didst  depart ;    and  to  subdue 
By  force,  who  reason  for  their  law  refuse, 
Right  reason  for  their  law,  and  for  their  king 
Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns. 
GD,  Michael,  of  celestial  armies  prince, 
And  thou,  in,  military  prowess  next, 
Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons' 
invincible;  lead  forth  my  armed  saints, 
By  thousands  arid  by  millions,  rang'd  for  fight; 
Eqital  in  number  to  that  godless  crew 
Rebellious  :   them  with  fire  and  hostile  arms 
Fearless  assault ;    and,  to  the  brow  of  Heaven 
Pursuing,  drive  them  out  from  God  and  bliss, 
Into  their  place  of  punishment,  the  gulf 
Of  Tartarus,  which  ready  opens  wide 
His  fiery  Chaos  to  receive  their  fall. ' 

"  So  spake  the  Sovran  Voice,  and  Clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll  / 
In  dusfkv  wreaths,  reluctant  flames,  the  sign, 
Of  wrath    awak'd;    nor    with   less    dread   the 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  'gari  blow  :  [Joud 
At  which  command  the  powers  militant 
That  stood  for  Heaven,    in    mighty    quadrate 
Of  union  irresistible,  mcVd  on  [join'd 

In  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breath'd 
Heroic  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds 
Under  their  God-like  leaders,  in  the  cause 
Of  God  and  his  Messiah.     On  they  move 
Indissolubly  firm  ;  nor  obvious  hill,  [divides' 

Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream, 
Their  perfect  ranks  ;   for  high  abovethe  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread  ;  as  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 
Came  summoned  over  Eden  to  receive 
Their  names  of  thee  ;  so  over  many  a  tract  [wide, 
Of  Heaven  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene  :  at  last, 
Far  in  the  horizon  to  the  north  appear'd 
From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretch'd 
In  battdilouS  aspect,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable; 
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Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 
Various,  with  boastful  argument  pburtray'd, 
The  banded  powers  of  Satan  hasting  on 
With  furious  expedition ;   for  they  ween'd 
That  self-same  day,  by.  fight,  or  by  surprise, 
To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  Envier  of  his  state,  the  proud  [vain 
Aspirer;    but  their  thoughts   prov'd  fond  and 
In  the  mid  way  :  though  strange  to  us  it  seem'd 
At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war, 
And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 
So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 
Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  Sire, 
Hymning  the  Eternal  Father :    but  the  shout 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 
High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  God, 
The  apostate  i&  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat, 
Wol  of  majesty  divine,  enclos'd 
With  flaming  cherubim,  and  golden  shields; 
Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeotrfc 'thone,  for  now 
Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left/ 
A  dreadful  interval,  and  front  to  front 
Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 
Of  hideous  length  :  before  the  cloudy  van, 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  join'd, 
Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanc'd, 
Came  towering,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  goldj 
Abdiel  that  sight  endur'd  not,  where  he  stood 
Among  the  mightiest,  bent  on  highest  deeds, 
And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores. 
»       "  '  O  Heaven  !    that  such  resemblance  of  the 
Should  yet  remain,where  faith  and  realty  [Highes 
Remain  not:  wherefore  should  not  strength  anc 

might 

There  fail  where  virtue  fails,  or  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest,  though  to  sight  unconquerable  ? 
His  puissance,  trusting  in  the  Almighty's  aid, 
I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  tried 
Unsound  and  false  ;   nor  is  it  aught  but  just, 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won, 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor  ;  though  brutish  that  contest  and  foul, 
When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force,  yet  so 
Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome.' 

c'So  pondering,  and  from  his  armed  peers 
Forth  stepping  opposite,  half-way  he  niet 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incens'd,  and  thus  securely  him  defied. 

'* '  Proud,  art  thou  met  ?  thy  hope  was  to  have 
The  height  of  thy  aspiring  unopposed,       [reach'd 
The  throne  of  God  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandon'd,  at  the  terrour  of  thy  power 
Or  potent  tongue  :  fool !  not  to  think  how  vain 
Against  the  Omnipotent  to  rise  inarms  ; 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could,  without  end> 
Have  rais'd  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly ;  or  with  solitary  hand 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow, 
Unaided,  could  have  finish'd  thee,  and  whelm'd 
Thy  legions  under  darkness  :  but  thou  seest 
All  are  not  of  thy  train  ;  there  be,  who  faith 
Prefer,  and  piety  to  God,  though  then 
To  thee  not  visible,  when  I  alone 
Seem'd  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  dissent 
From  all :  my  se'ctthoii  seest;  now  learn  too  late 
How  few  sometimes  may  know,  when  thousands 

err.* 

"Whom  the  grand  foe,  with  scornful  eye  askance, 
Thus  answered,  *  III  for  thee,  but  in  wish'd  hour 


Of  my  revenge,  first  sought  for,  thou  retum'st 
From  flight,  seditious  angel !  to  receive 
Thy  merited  reward,  the  first  assay        [tongue, 
Of  this  right  hand    provok'd   since   first  that 
Inspir'd  with  contradiction,  durst  oppose 
A  third  part  of  the  gods,  in  synod  met 
Their  deities  to  assert ;  who,  while  they  feel 
Vigour  divine  within  thenr,  can  allow 
Omnipotence  to  none.     But  well  thou  com'st 
Before  thy  fellows,  ambitious  to  win 
From  me  some  plume,  that  thy  success  may  show 
Destruction  to  the  rest :  this  pause  between, 
(Unanswer'd  lest  thou  boast)  to  let  thee  know, 
At  first  I  thought  that  liberty  and  Heaven 
To  heavenly  souls  had  been  all  one  ;  but  now 
I  see  that  most  through  sloth  had  rather  serve» 
Ministring  spirits,  train'd  up  in  feast  and  song ! 
Such  hast  thou  arm'd,  the  minstrelsy  of  Heaven, 
Servility  with  freedom  to  contend,  [prove.* 

As  both   their   deeds  compar'd  this  day  shall 
"  To  Whom  in  brief  thus  Abdiel  stern  replied. 
'  Apostate  !  still  thou  err'st,  nOr  end  wilt  find 
Of  erring,  from  the  path  of  truth  remote  * 
Unjustly  thou  deprav'st  it  with  the  nariie 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  God  ordains, 
Or  Nature :  God  and  Nature  bid  the  same,' 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Them  whom  he  governs.     This  is  servitude, 
To  serve  the  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebell'd 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee, 
Thyself  not  free,  but  to  thyself  enthrall'd  j 
Yet  lewdly  dar'st  our  miuistring  upbraid. 
Reign  thou  in  Hell,  thy  kingdom  ;  let  me  serve 
In  Heaven  God  ever  blest,  and  his  divine 
Behests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obey'd  j        [while 
Yet  chains  in  Hell,  not  realms,  expect :  mean 
From  me  return'd,  as  erst  thou  saidst,  from  flight, 
This  greeting  on  thy  impious  crest  receive.' 
*'  So  saying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  riot,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight, 
Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,    less  could    hfs 
Such  ruin  intercept :  ten  paces  huge        [shield, 
He  back  recoil' d  ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstaid  ;  as  if  on  Earth 
Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  waj% 
Sidelong  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat. 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.  Amazement  seiz'd 
The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage,  to  see 
Thusfoil'd  their  mightiest  $  ours  joy  fill'd,   and 
Presage  of  victory,  and  fierce  desire          [shout, 
Of  battle:  whereat  Michael  bid  sound   [Heaven 
The  arch-attgel  trumpet ;    through  the  vast  of 
It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 
Hosahna  to  the  Highest :  nor  stood  at  gaze 
The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  join'd 
The  horrid  shock.     Now  storming  fury  rose, 
And  clamour,  such  as  heard  in  Heaven  till  now 
Was  never  j  arms  on  armour  clashing  bray'd 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd ;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict ;  over  head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew, 
4nd  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 
So  under  fiery  cope  together  rush'd 
Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 
nd  inextinguishable  rage.     All  Heaven 
lesounded ;  and  had  Earth  been  then,  all  Earth 
lad  to  her  centre  shook.     What  wonder  ?  when 
Millions  of  fierce  encountering  angels  fought 
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On  either  side,  the  least  of  whom  could  wield 
These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions :  how  much  more  of  power 
Army  against  army  numberless  to  raise 
Dreadful  combustion  warring,  and  disturb, 
Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat  j 
Had  not  the  Eternal  King  Omnipotent, 
From  his  strong  hold  of  Heaven,  high  over-nil *d 
And  limited  their  might;  though  number'd  such 
As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seem'd 
A  numerous  host ;  in  strength  each  armed  hand 
A  legion ;  led  in  fight,  yet  leader  seem'd 
Each  warriour  single  as  in  chief,  expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle,  open  when,  and  when  to  close 
The  ridges  of  grim  war  :  no  thought  of  flight, 
None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 
That  argued  fear  j  each  on  himself  relied, 
As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 
Of  victory :  deeds  of  eternal  fame 
Were  done,  but  infinite  ;  for  wide  was  spread 
That  war,  and  various;  sometimes  on  firm  ground 
A  standing  fight,  then,  soaring  on  main  wing, 
Tormented  all  the  air ;  all  air  seem'd  then 
Conflicting  fire.     Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  hung ;  till  Satan,  who  that  day 
Prodigious  power  had  shown,  and  met  in  arms 
No  equal,  ranging  through  the  dire  attack 
Of  fighting  seraphim  confus'd,  at  length 
Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,and  fell'd 
Squadrons  at  once  ;  with  huge  two-handed  sway 
Brandish'd  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down 
Wide-wasting ;  such  destruction  to  withstand 
He  hasted,  and  oppos'd  the  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield, 
A  vast  circumference.     At  his  approach 
The  great  arch-angel  from  his  warlike  toil 
Surceas'd,  and  glad,  as  hoping  here  to  end 
Intestine  war  in  Heaven,  the  arch-foe  subdued 
Or  Captive  dragg'd  in  chains,  with  hostile  frown 
And  visage  all  inflam'd  first  thus  began. 

(f  '  Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Unnam'd  in  Heaven,    now  plenteous,  as  thou 
These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all,    [seest 
Though  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thyself 
And  thy  adherents  :  how  hast  thou  disturb'd 
Heaven's  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 
Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion  !  how  hast  thou  instill'd 
Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright     [here 
And  faithful,  now  proved  false !    But  think  not 
To  trouble  holy  rest ;  Heaven  casts  thee  out 
From  all  her  confines.   Heaven,  the  seat  of  bliss, 
Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence  and  war. 
Hence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along, 
Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  Hell ; 
Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew !  there  mingle  broils, 
Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom,  [God, 
Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance,  wing'd  from 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.' 

"  So  spake  the  prince  of  angels ;  to  whom  thus 
The  adversary.     *  Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.     Hast  thou  turn'd  the  least  of 
To  flight,  or  if  to  fall,  but  that  they  ri  se      [these 
Unvanquish'd,  easier  to  transact  with  me 
That  thou  should'st  hope,   imperious,    and  with 

threats 

To  chase  me  hence?  err  not,  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call'st  evil,  but  we  style 


The  strife  of  glory ;  which  we  mean  to  win, 
Or  turn  this  Heaven  itself  into  the  Hell 
Thou  fablest  j  here  however  to  dwell  free, 
If  not  to  reign :  mean  while  thy  utmost  force 
And  join  him  nam'd  Almighty  to  thy  aid, 
1  fly  not,  but  have  sought  thee  far  and  nigh.' 

"  They  ended  parle,  and  both  address'd  for  fight 
Unspeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  Earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  godlike  power  ?    for  likest  gods  they  seem'd, 
Stood  they  or  mov'd,  in  stature,  motion,  arms, 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heaven. 
Now  wav'd  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles;  two  broad  suns  their  shields 
Blaz'd  opposite,  while  expectation  stood 
In  horrour :  from  each  hand  with  speed  retir'd, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throng., 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion  ;  such  as,  to  set  forth 
Great  things  by  small,  if,  Nature's  concord  broke. 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky  [found. 

Should  combat,  and  their  jarring   spheres  con- 
Together  both  with  next  to  almighty  arm 
Up-lifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aim'd 
That  might  determine,  and  not  need  repeat, 
As  not  of  power  at  once  ;  nor  odds  appear'd 
In  might  or  swift  prevention :  but  the  sword 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  given  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer ;  nor  staid, 
But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,    deep  entering* 

shar'd 

All  his  right  side :  then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd  ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
Pass'd  through  him:  but  the  ethereal  substance 
Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  the  gash      [clos'd, 
A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flow'd 
Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed, 
And  all  his  armour  stain'd,  ere  while  so  bright. 
Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interpos'd 
Defence,  while  others  bore  him  on  their  shields 
Back  to  his  chariot,  where  it  stood  retir'd 
From  off  the  files  of  war :  there  they  him  laid 
Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame, 
To  find  himself  not  matchless,  and  his  pride 
Humbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 
His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  power. 
Yet  soon  heheal'd  ;  for  spirits  that  live  through- 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man  [out 
In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins, 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die ; 
Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air : 
All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear, 
All  intellect,  all  sense ;  and,  as  they  please, 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  or  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

'  Mean  while  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deserv'd 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 
And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king ;  who  him  defied, 
And  at  his  chariot- wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
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*  hveaten'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasphemous;  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shatter'd  arms 
"Uid  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.    On  each  wing 
Uriel,  and  Raphael,  his  vaunting  foe, 
Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  arm'd, 
Vanquish'd  Adramelech,  and  Asmadai, 
Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than  gods 
Disdain'd,  but  meaner  thoughts  learn'd  in  their 
flight,  [mail. 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and 
Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  blow 
Ariel,  and  Arioch,  and  the  violence 
Of  Ramiel  scorch'd  and  blasted,  overthrew. 
1  might  relate  of  thousands,  and  their  names 
Eternize  here  on  Earth ;  but  those  elect 
Angels,  contented  with  their  fame  in  Heaven, 
Seek  not  the  praise  of  men :  the  other  sort, 
In  might  though  wonderous  and  in  acts  of  war, 
Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 
Cancel Td  from  Heaven  and  sacred  memory, 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell. 
For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Tllaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy  ;  yet  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame  : 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom. 

"  And  now,  their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle 

swerv'd, 

With  many  an  inroad  gor'd  ;  deformed  rout 
Enter'd,  and  foul  disorder  ;  all  the  ground 
With  shiver'd  armour  strown,  and  on  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  orerturn'd, 
And  fiery-foaming  steeds;    what  stood,  recoil'd 
O'er-wearied,  through  the  faint  Satanic  host 
Defensive  scarce,  or  with  pale  fear  surpris'd, 
Then  first  with  fear  surpris'd,  and  sense  of  pain, 
Fled  ignominious,  to  such  evil  brought 
By  sin  of  disobedience  ;  till  that  hour 
Not  liable  to  fear,  or  flight,  or  pain. 
Far  otherwise  the  inviolable  saints, 
Jn  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanc'd  entire, 
Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arm'd ; 
Such  high  advantages  their  innocence 
Gave  them  above  their  foes  ;  not  to  have  sinn'd, 
Not  to  have  disobey'd  ;  in  fight  they  stood 
Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pain'd 
By  wound,  though  from  their  place  by  violence 
mov'd.  [ven 

"Now  Night  her  course  began,and,  over  Hea- 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  impos'd, 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war: 
Under  her  cloudy  covert  both  retir'd, 
Victor  and  vanquish'd :  on  the  foughten  field 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent 
Encamping,  plac'd  in  guard  their  watches  round, 
Cherubic  waving  fires:  on  the  other  part, 
Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappear'd, 
Far  in  the  dark  dislodg'd ;  and,  void  of  rest, 
His  potentates  to  council  call'd  by  night; 
And  in  the  midst  thus  undismay'd  began. 

"  '  O  now  in  danger  tried,  now  known  in  arms 
Not  to  be  overpower'd,  companions  dear, 
Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone, 
Too  mean  pretence  !  but  what  we  more  affect, 
Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown ; 
Who  have  sustain' d  one  day  in  doubtful  fight 
(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days  ? ) 


What  Heaven's  Lord  had  povrerfullest  to  send 

Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judg'd 

Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will, 

But  proves  not  so  :  then  fallible,  it  seems, 

Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 

Omniscient  thought.     True  is,  less  firmly  arm'd, 

Some  disadvantage  we  endur'd  and  pain, 

Till  now  not  known,   but,  known,  as  soon  con« 

temn'd ; 

Since  now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injury, 
Imperishable,  and  though  pierc'd  with  wound, 
Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  heal'd. 
Of  evil  then  so  small,  as  easy  think 
The  remed}' ;  perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  wdrse  our  foes, 
Or  equal  what  between  us  made  the  odds, 
In  nature  none  :  if  other  hidden  cause 
Left  them  superior,  while  we  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds,  and  understanding  sound, 
Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose.' 

"  He  sat;  and  in  the  assembly  next  upstood 
Nisroch,  of  principalities  the  prime ; 
As  one  he  stood  escap'd  from  cruel  fight, 
Sore  toiPd,  his  riven  arms  to  havoc  hewn, 
And  cloudy  in  aspect  thus  answering  spake. 

"  '  Deliverer  from  new  lords,  leader  to  free 
Enjoyment  of  our  right  as  gods;  yet  hard 
For  gods,  and  too  unequal  work  we  find, 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain, 
Against  un pain'd,  impassive;  from  which  evil 
Ruin  must  needs  ensue ;  for  what  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd 

with  pain 

Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest  ?  Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine, 
But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life : 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and,  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.     He,  who  therefore  can  invent 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend 
Our  yet  unwounded  enemies,  or  arm 
Ourselves  with  like  defence,  to  me  deserves 
No  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe.' 

"  Whereto  with  look  compos'd  Satan  replied. 
'  Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 
Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand, 
This  continent  of  spacious  Heaven  adorn'd 
With  plant,  fruit,  flower  ambrosial,  gems,  and 
Whose  eye  so  superficially  surveys  [gold  ; 

These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they 

grow 

Deep  under  ground,  materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  spiritous  and  fiery  spume,  till,  teuch'd 
With  Heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  shoo* 

forth 

So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light  ? 
These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame ; 
Which,  into  hollow  engines,  long  and  round, 
Thick  ramm'd,  at  the  other  bore  with  touch  of 
Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth  [fire 

From  far,  with  thundering  noise,  among  our  foes 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  o'erwheba  whatever  stands 
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Adverse,  that  they  shall  fear  we  have  disarm'd 
The  Thunderer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt. 
Nor  long  shall  he  our  labour  ;  yet  ere  dawn, 
Effect  shall  end  our  wish.     Mean  while  revive ; 
Abandon  fear ;  to  strength  and  counsel  join'd 
Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despair'd.' 

"  He  ended,  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlighten'd,  and  their  languished  hope  reviv'd. 
The  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  miss'd  ;  so  easy  it  seem'd 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have 

thought 

Impossible :  yet,  haply,  of  thy  race 
In  future  days,  if  malice  should  abound, 
Some  one  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspir'd 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men 
For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent. 
Forthwith  from  council  to  the  work  they  flew  ; 
None  arguing  stood  ;  innumerable  hands 
Were  ready ;  in  a  moment  up  they  turn'd 
Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath 
The  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 
Conception  ;  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and,  with  subtle  art, 
Concocted  and  adusted  they  reduc'd 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey'd  : 
Part  hidden  veins  digg'd  up  (nor  hath  this  Earth 
Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone, 
Whereof  to  found  their  engines  and  their  balls 
Of  missive  ruin  ;  part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 
So  all  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  night, 
Secret  they  finish'd,  and  in  order  set, 
With  silent  circumspection,  unespied. 

*'  Now  when  fair  morn  orient  in  Heaven  ap- 

pear'd, 

Tip  rose  the  victor-angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung :  in  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host, 
Soon  banded ;  others  from  the  dawning  hills 
Ix>ok'd  round,  and  scouts  each  'coast  light-armed 
Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe,     [scour, 
Where  lodg'd,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for  fight, 
In  motion  or  in  halt :  him  soon  they  met 
Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh,  in  slow 
But  firm  battalion  :  back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing, 
Came  flying,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  cried. 

"  *  Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight  j    the  foe  at 

hand, 

Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit 
This  day  ;  fear  not  his  flight ;  so  thick  a  cloud 
He  comes,  and  settled  in  his  face  I  see 
Sad  resolution,  and  secure :   let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  hjs  orbed  shield, 
Borne  even  or  high  ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down, 
If  J  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  shower, 
But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barb' d  with  fire.' 

"  So  warn'd  he  them,  aware  themselves,  and 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment ;  [soon 

Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm, 
And  onward  mov'd  embattled  :  when,  behold  ! 
Not  digtant  far  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impal'd 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep, 
•To  bid^  the  fraud.    At  interview  both,  stood 


A  while  ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appear'd 
Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  commanding  loucf, 

"  'Vanguard,  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold"} 
That  all  may  see  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  and  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse  : 
But  that  I  doubt ;  however  witness  Heaven  ! 
Heaven,  witness  thou  anon  !  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part :  ye,  who  appointed  stand , 
Do  as  you  have  in  charge,  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound,  and  loud  that  all  may  hear  \* 

"  So  scoffing  in  ambiguous  words,  he  scarce 
Had  ended  ;  when  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retir'd  : 
Which  to  our  eyes  discovered,  new  and  strange, 
A  triple  mounted  row  of  pillars  laid 
On  wheels  (for  like  to  pillars  most  they  seem'd, 
Or  hollow'd  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir, 
With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  mountain  fell'd,) 
Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,  had  not  their  mouths 
With  hideous  orifice  gap'd  onus  wide, 
Portending  hollow  truce  :  at  each  behind 
A  seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire  ;  while  we,  suspense, 
Collected  stood  within  our  thoughts  amus'd, 
Not  long  j  for  sudden  all  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  applied 
With  nicest  touch.     Immediate  in  a  flame, 
But  soon  obscur'd  with  smoke,  all  Heaven  ap 
pear'd,  [roar 
From  those  deep-throated  engines  belch 'd, whose 
Embowell'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air, 
And  all  her  entrails  tore,  disgorging  foul 
Their  devilish  glut,  chain'd  thunderbolts  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes ;  which,  on  the  victor  host 
Levell'd,  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote, 
That,  whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might 

stand, 

Though  standing  else  as  rocks,  but  down  they  fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  arch-angel  roll'd  ; 
The  sooner  for  their  arms  ;  unaruVd,  they  might 
Have  easily,  as  spirits,  evaded  swift 
By  quick  contraction  or  remove  ;  but  now 
Foul  dissipation  follow'd.  and  forc'drout; 
Nor  serv'd  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 
What  should  they  do  ?  if  on  they  rush'd,  repulse 
Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrow 
Doubled,  would  render  them  yet  more  despis'd, 
And  to  their  foes  a  laughter  ;  for  in  view 
Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row, 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder :   back  defeated  to  return 
They  worse  abhorr'd.     Satan  beheld  their  plight, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd. 

"  '  O  friends !  why  come  not  on  these  victors 

proud  ? 

Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming;  and  when  we, 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 
And  breast  (what  could  we  more  ?)  propounded. 

terms 

Of  composition,straight  they  chang'd  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell,    [seem'd 
As  they  would  dance ;   yet  for    a  dance  they 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild  :  perhaps 
For  joy  of  offer'd  peace  :  but  I  suppose, 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result.' 

"To  whom  thus  Belial,in  like  gamesome  mofttj 
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*  leader!  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urg'd  home  ; 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus'd  them  all, 
And  stumbled  many  :  who  receives  them  right, 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  understand  ; 
Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides, 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright.' 
"  So  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing,  heighten'd  in  their  thoughts  be- 
All  doubt  of  victory  :  Eternal  Might          [y>nd 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presum'ti 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn, 
And  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble  :  but  they  stood  not  long  ; 
Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them 

arms 

Against  such  hellish  mischief  fit  to  oppose. 
Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  power, 
Which  God  hath  in  his  mighty  angels  plac'd  !) 
Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills 
(  For  Earth  hath  this  variety  from  Heaven 
Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale,) 
Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse  they  ran,  they  flew; 
From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro, 
They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Up-lifting  bore  them  in  their  hands :  amaze, 
Be  sure,  and  terrour,  seiz'd  the  rebel  host, 
When  coming  towards  them  so  dread  they  saw 
The  bottom  of  the  mountains  upward  turn'd  ; 
Till  on  those  cursed  engines'  triple  row 
They  saw  them  whelm'd,  and  all  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep  ; 
Themselves  invaded  next,  and  on  their  heads 
Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 
Came   shadowing,  and  oppress'd  whole  legions 

arm'd ;  [bruis'd 

Their  armour  help'd  their  harm,  crush'd  in  and 
Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them 
Implacable,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan ;  [pain 
Long  struggling  underneath,  ere  they  could 

wind 

Out  of  such  prison,  though  spirits  of  purest  light, 
Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown. 
The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 
Betook  them,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  uptore: 
So  hills  amid  the  air  encounter'd  hills, 
Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire  ; 
That  underground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade; 
Infernal  noise  !  war  seem'd  a  civil  game 
To  this  uproar  ;   horrid  confusion  heap'd 
Upon  confusion  rose :  and  now  all  Heaven 
Had  gone  to  wrack,  with  ruin  overspread ; 
Had  not  the  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrin'd  in  his  sanctuary  of  Heaven  secure, 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis'd  : 
That  his  great  purpose  he  might  so  fulfil, 
To  honour  his  anointed  Son  aveng'd 
Upon  his  enemies,  and  to  declare 
All  power  on  him  transferr'd:   whence  to   his 

Son, 
The  assessor  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began. 

"Effulgence  of  my  glory,  Sonbelov'd, 
Son,  in  whose  face  invisible  is  beheld 
Visibly,  what  by  Deity  I  am  ; 
And  in  whose  hand  what  by  decree  I  do, 
Second  Omnipotence  !    two  days  are  past, 
TWO  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  Heaven, 


Since  Michael   and  his  j»owcrs  went  forth  to 

tarne 

These  disobedient :  sore  hath  been  their  fight, 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arm'd  ; 
For    to    themselves   I    left  th-mj    and    thou 

know'st, 
I  Equal  in  thtir  creation  they  were  form'd, 

Save  what  sin  hath  impair'd  ;   which  yet  hath 
I  Insensibly,  for  I  suspend  their  doom ;      fwroueht 

Whence m  perpetual  fight  they  needs  nmstlast 
j  Endless,  and  no  solution  will  be  found : 
I  War  wearied  hath  perform'd  what  war  can  do, 
.  And  to  disorder'd  rage  let  loose  the  reins, 

With  mountains,  as  with  weapons,  arm'd ;  which 
I  makes  [main. 

Wild  work   in  Heaven,  and   dangerous  to  the 
Two  days  are  therefore  past,  the  third  is  thine  • 
For  thee  I  haveordain'd  it ;  and  thub  far 
Have  suffer'd,  that  the  glory  maybe  thine 
Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  thou 
Can  end  it.     Into  thee  such  virtue  and  grace 
Immense  I  have  transfus'd,  that  all  may  know 
In  Heaven  and  Hell  thy  power  above  compare  $ 
And,  this  perverse  commotion  govern'd  thus, 
To  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  Heir 
Of  all  things ;  to  be  Heir,  and  to  be  King 
By  sacred  unction,  thy  deserved  righr. 
Go  then,  thou  Mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  m'ght ; 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  Heaven's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my 
My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  arms     [war^ 
Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh ; 
Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness,  drive  them  out 
From  all  Heaven's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep ; 
There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God,  and  Messiah,  his  anointed  king.' 

"  He  said,  and  on  his  son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full ;   he  all  his  Father  full  express'd 
Ineffably  into  his  face  receiv'd ; 
And  thus  the  filial  godhead  answering  spake, 

"  O  Father,  O  Supreme  of  heavenly  thrones, 
First,  Highest,  Holiest,  Best;  thou  always 
To  glorify  thy  Son  ;  I  always  thee,  [seek'st 

As  is  most  just :  this  I  my  glory  account, 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight, 
That  thou,  in  me  well  pleas'd,  declar'st  thy 

will 

FulfilPd,  which  to  fulfil  is  all  my  bliss. 
Sceptre  and  power,  thy  giving,  I  assume, 
And  gladlier  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end. 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all,  and  I  in  thee 
For  ever;  and  in  me  all  whom  thoulov'st: 
But  whom  thou  hat'st,  I  hate,  and  can  put  on 
Thy  terrours,  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on, 
Image  of  thee  in  all  things ;   and  shall  soon, 
Arm'd  with  thy   might,   rid   Heaven  of  thes* 

rebell'd; 

To  their  prepar'd  ill  mansion  driven  down, 
To  chains  of  darkness,  and  the  undying  worm  5 
That  from  thy  just  obedience  could  revolt, 
Whom  to  obey  is  happiness  entire. 
Then  shall  thy  saints  unmix'd,    and  from  the 

impure 

Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount, 
Unfeigned  halleluiahs  to  thee  sing, 
Hymns  of   high    praise,   and    I  ampng  them 

chief.' 

"  So  said,  he,  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  Glory  where  he  sat$ 
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And  the  third  sacred  morn  began  to  shine, 
Dawning   through  Heaven,     Forth  rush'd   with 

whirl  wind  sound 

The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deity,  [drawn, 

Flashing  thick  flames,    wheel  within  wheel    un- 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd 
By  four  cherubic  shapes ;    four  faces  each 
Had  wonderous;   as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes;  with  eyes   the 

wheels 

Of  beril,  and  careering  fires  between; 
Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament, 
Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  i;;Iaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch. 
He,  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm'd 
Of  radiant  Urim,  work  divinely  wrought, 
Ascended  ;  at  his  right  hand  Victory 
Sat  eagle-wing'd ;  beside  him  hung  his  bow 
And  quiver  with  three  bolted  thunder  stoi -'d ; 
And  frcm  about  him   fierce  effusion  roll'd 
Of  smoke,   and  bickering  flame,   and  sparkles 

dire : 

Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints, 
He  onward  came  ;   far  off  his  coming  shone  ; 
And  twenty  thousand  (1  their  number  heard) 
Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand,  were  seen : 
He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  sublime 
,.  On  the  crystalline  sky,  in  sapphire  thron'd, 
Illustrious  far  and  wide ;    but  by  his  own 
First  seen  :  them  unexpected  joy  surpris'd, 
"When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  Heaven  ; 
Under  whose  conduct  Michael  soon  reduc'd 
His  army,  circumfus'd  on  either  wing, 
Under  their  head  imboclied  all  in  one. 
Before  him  Power  Divine  his  way  prepar'd ; 
At  his  command  the  uprooted  hills  retir'd 
Each  to  his  place  ;    they  heard  his  voice,  and 

went 

Obsequious  ;    Heaven  his  wonted  face  renew'd, 
And  with  fresh  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smil'd. 
This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdur'd, 
And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  powers, 
Insensate,  hope  ccnceiving  from  despair. 
In    heavenly    spirits    could   such  perverseness 

dwell? 

But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  the  obdurate  to  relent  > 
They,  harden'd  more  by  what  might  most  re- 

-  claim, 

Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 
Took  envy  ;    and,  aspiring  to  his  height, 
Stood  re-embattled  fierce,  by  force  or  fraud 
Weening  to  prosper,  and  at  length  prevail 
Against  God  and  Messiah,  or  to  fall 
In  universal  ruin  last ;   and  now 
To  final  battle  drew,  disdaining  flight, 
Or  faint  retreat ;    when  the  great  Son  of  God 
To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake. 

"  *  Stand  still  in  bright  array,  ye  saints ;  here 

stand, 

Ye  angels  arm'd  ;  this  day  from  battle  rest  : 
Faithful  hath  been  your  warfare,   and  of  God 
Accepted,  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause; 
And  as  ye  have  receiv'd,  so  have  ye  done, 
Invincibly  :  but  of  this  cursed  crew 
The  punishment  to  other  hand  belongs ; 
Vengeance  is  his,  or  whose  he  sole  appoints  : 
Number  to  this  day's   work  is  not  ordain'd, 


«Tor  multitude1 ;  stand  only,  and  behold 
God's  indignation  on  these  godless  pour'd 
3y  me  ;  not  you,  but  me,  they  have  despis'd, 
Yet  envied;    against  me  is  all  their  rage, 
Because  the  Father,  to  whom  in  Heaven  su 
preme 

Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appertains, 
Hath  honour'd  me,  according  to  his  will, 
Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assign'd ; 
That  they  may  have  their  wish  to  try  with  me 
[n  battle  which  the  stronger  proves ;  they  all, 
I  alone  against  them  ;    since  by  strength 
They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 
NTot  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels; 
Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe.' 

"  So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terrour  chang'd 
His  countenance  too  severe  to  be  beheld, 
And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 
At  once  the  Four  spread  out  their  starry  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll'd,  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  host. 
He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove, 
Gloomy  as  night,  under  his  burning  wheels 
The  stedfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.     Full  soon 
Among  them  he  arriv'd;    in  his  right  hand 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infix'd 
Plagues  :   they,  astonish'd,  all  resistance  lost, 
All  courage  ;    down  their  idle  weapons  dropt : 
O'er  shields,  and  helms,  and  helmed  heads  he 

rode 

Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  prostrate, 
That  wish'd  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 
Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold-visag'd  Four 
Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes  ; 
One  spirit  in  them  rul'd  ;  and  every  eye 
Glar'd  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  the  accurs'd,    that  wither'd  a)l    their 

strength, 

And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd, 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fall'n. 
Yet  half  his  strength  he  put    not    forth,    but 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley ;  for  he  meant  [check'd 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven  : 
The  overthrown  he  rajsM,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng'd 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck,  pursued 
With  terrours,  and  with  furies,  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of   Heaven;    which,  opening 

wide, 

Roll'd  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclos'd 
Into  the  wasteful  deep :  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horrour  backward,  hut  tar  worse 
Urg'd  them  behind:    headlong  themselves  they 

threw 

Down  from  the  verge  of  Heaven;  eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

"  Hell  heard  the  unsuflerable  noise,  Hell  saw 
Heaven  mining  from  Heaven,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted  ;   but  strict  Fate  had  cast  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound. 
Nine  days  they  fell :  confounded  Chaos  roar'dj 
And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  fall 
Through  his  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a  rout 
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Encumber'd  him  with  ruin  :  Hell  at  last 
Yawning  receiv'd  them   whole,    and   on    them 
Hell,  their  fit  habitation,  fraught  with  fire[clos'd; 
Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 
Disburden'd  Heaven  rejoic'd,  and  soon  repair'd 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roll'd. 
Sole  victor,  from  the  expulsion  of  his  foes, 
Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turn'd  : 
To  meet  him  all  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts, 
With  jubilee  advanc'd  ;  and,  as  they  went, 
Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  bright, 
Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  King, 
Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  given, 
Worthiest  to  reign :  He,  celebrated,  rode  [courts 
Triumphant    through    raid    Heaven,    into    the 
And  temple  of  his  mighty  Father  thron'd 
On  high  ;  who  into  glory  him  receiv'd, 
Where  now  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 
"  Thus  measuring  things  in  Heaven  by  things 

on  Earth, 

At  thy  request,  and  that  thou  may'st  beware 
By  what  is  past,  to  thee  I  have  reveal'd 
What  might  have  else  to  human  race  been  hid ; 
The  discord  which  befel,  and  war  in  Heaven 
Among  the  angelic  powers,  and  the  deep  fall 
Of  those  toS  high  aspiring,  who  rebell'd 
With  Satan  ;  he  who  envies  now  thy  state, 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 
Thee  also  from  obedience,  that,  with  him 
Bereav'd  of  happiness,  thou  may'st  partake 
His  punishment,  eternal  misery  ; 
Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge, 
As  a  despite  done  against  the  Most  High, 
Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe. 
But  listen  not  to  his  temptations,  warn 
Thy  weaker ;  let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard, 
By  terrible  example,  the  reward 
Of  disobedience  ;  firm  they  might  have  stood, 
Yet  fell  j  remember,  and  fear  to  transgress." 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Raphael,  at  the  request  of  Adam,relates  how  and 
wherefore  this  world  was  first  created  ;  that 
God,  after  the  expelling  of  Satan  and  his  angels 
out  of  Heaven,  declared  his  pleasure  to  create 
another  world,  and  other  creatures  to  dwell 
therein  ;  sends  his  Son  with  glory,  and  attend 
ance  of  angels,  to  perform  the  work  of  crea 
tion  in  six  days  :  the  angels  celebrate  with 
hymns  the  performance  thereof,  and  his  reas- 
cension  into  Heaven. 

])ESCEND  from  Heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 

If  rightly  thou  artcall'd,  whose  voice  divine 

Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 

Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call :  for  thou 

Nor  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 

Of  old  Olympus  dwell' st  ;  but,  heavenly-born, 

Before  the  hills  appear'd,  or  fountain  flow'd, 

Thou  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 


Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleas'd 
With  thy  celestial  song.    Up  led  by  thee, 
Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  I  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 
Thy  tempering  :  with  like  safety  guided  down 
Return  me  to  my  native  e'ement : 
Lest  from  this  flying  steed  unrein'd,  (as  once 
Eellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime,) 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  1  fall, 
Erroneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn. 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere  ; 
Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole 
More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchaug'd 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fall'n  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fall'n,  and  evil  tongues;  ' 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  cbmpass'd  round. 
And  solitude  ;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  morn 
Purples  the  east  :  still  goveVn  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 
But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice  ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.     So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores  : 
For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 
Say,  goddess,  what  ensued  when  Raphael, 
The  affable  arch-angel,  had  forewarn'd 
Adam,  by  dire  example,  to  beware 
Apostacy,  by  what  befel  in  Heaven 
To  those  apostates  ;  lest  the  like  befall 
In  Paradise  to  Adam  or  his  race, 
Charg'd  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree, 
If  they  transgress,  and  slight  that  sole  command, 
So  easily  obey'd  amid  the  choice 
Of  all  tastes  n\se  to  please  their  appetite, 
Though  wandering.     He,  with  his  consorted  Eve, 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was  fill'd 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange  ;  things,  to  their 

thought 

So  unimaginable,  as  hate  in  Heaven, 
And  war  so  near  the  peace  of  God  in  bliss, 
With  such  confusion  :  but  the  evil,  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung ;  impossible  to  mix 
With  blessedness.     Whence  Adam  soon  repeal'd 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose  :  and  now 
Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him,  how  this  world 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth  conspicuous  first  began  j 
When,  and  whereof  created;  for  what  cause ;' 
What  within  Eden,  or  without,  was  done 
Before  his  memory :  as  one  whose  drought 
Yet  scarce  allay'd  still  eyes  the  current  stream, 
Whose  liquid  murmur  heard  new  thirst  excites, 
P.oceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest. 

"  Great  things,  and  full  of  wonder  in  our  ears, 
Far  differing  from  this  world,  thou  hast  reveal'd, 
Divine  interpreter  !    by  favour  sent 
Down  from  the  empyrlan,  to  forewarn 
Us  timely  of  what  might  else  have  been  our  loss, 
Unknown,   which  human  knowledge  could  nui 

reach : 

For  which  to  the  infinitely  Good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks,  And  his  admonishment 
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Receive  with  solemn  purpose  to  observe 
Immutably  his  sovran  will,  the  end 
Of  what  we  are.     But  since  thou  hast  vouchsafe! 
Gently,  for  our  instruction,  to  impart         [eern'd 
Things  above  earthly  thought,   which  yet    con- 
Our  knowing,  as  to  highest  Wisdom  sceiu'd, 
Deign  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 
"What  may  no  less  perhaps  ayail  us  known, 
How  first  began  this  Heaven  which  we  behold 
Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adorn'd 
Innumerable  ;   and  this  which  yields  or  fills 
All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfus'd 
Embracing  round  this  florid  Earth  ?  uhat  cause 
Mov'd  the  Creator  in  his  holy  rest 
Through  all  eternity  so  late  to  build 
In  Chaos  ;   and  the  work  begun,  how  soon 
Absolved  ;    if  unforbid  thou  may'st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets  ask 
Of  Us  eternal  empire,  but  the  more 
To  magnify  his  works,  the  more  we  know. 
And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race  though  steep;    suspense  in 

Heaven, 

Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice,  he  hears, 
-And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 
Of  Nature  from  the  unapparent  deep : 
Or  if  the  star  of  evening  and  the  Moon 
Haste  to  thy  audience,  Night  with  her  will  bring 
Silence ;  and  Sleep,  listening  to  thee,  will  watch  j 
Or  we  can  bid  his  absence,  till  thy  song 
End,  and  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine." 

Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought : 
And  thus  the  godlike  angel  answer'd  mild. 
"  This  also  thy  request,  with  caution  ask'd, 
Obtain  ,    though  to  recount  almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice, 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend  ? 
Yet  what  thou  canst  attain,  which  best  may  serve 
To  glorify  the  Maker,  and  infer 
Thee  also  happier,  shall  not  be  withheld 
Thy  hearing ;  such  commission  from  above 
I  have  receiv'd,  to  answer  thy  desire 
Of  knowledge  within  bounds ;   beyond,  abstain 
To  ask ;    nor  let  thine  own  inventions  hope 
Things  not  re  veal' d,  which  the  invisible  King, 
Only  Omniscient,  hath  suppressed  in  night ; 
To  none  communicable  in  Earth  or  Heaven : 
Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know. 
But  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain; 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 

"  Know  then,  that,  after  Lucifer  from  Heaven 
(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 
Of  angels,  than  that  star  the  stars  among,) 
Fell  with  his  flaming  legions  through  the  deep 
-Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  return'd 
Victorious  with  his  saints,  the  Omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Then-  multitude,  and  to  his  Son  thus  spake. 

«*  *  At  least  our  envious  foe   hath  fail'd,  who 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid  [thought 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  suoreme,  us  dispossessed, 
H ;  trusted  to  have  sei/,'d,  and  into  fraud 
Drew  many,  whom   their   place  knows  here  no 
Vet  far  the  greater  port  have  kept,  I  see,  [more  : 


Their  station  ;  Heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms 
Though  wide,  and  this  high  temple  to  frequent 
Wjth  rninisterics  due,  and  solemn  rites  : 
But,  lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm 
Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  Heaven, 
My  damage  fondly  deem'd,  I  can  repair 
That  detriment,  if  such  it  be  to  lose 
Self-lost ;  and  in  a  moment  will  create 
Another  world,  out  of  one  man  a  race 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell, 
Not  here ;  till,  by  degrees  of  merit  rais'd, 
They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tried  ;     [Earth, 
And  Earth  be  chang'd  to  Heaven,  and  Heaven  to 
One  kingdom,  joy  and  union  without  end. 
Mean  while  inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  Heaven  ; 
And  thou  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform  ;  speak  thou,  and  be  it  done  ! 
My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might  with  thee 
I  send  along  ;  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds  be  Heaven  and  Earth  $ 
Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  am  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space, 
Though  I,  uncircumscrib'd  myself,  retire, 
And  put  not  forth  my  goodness,  whichjs  free 
To  act  or  not,  necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me,  and  what  I  will  is  fate.' 

"  So  spake  the  Almighty,  arid  to  what  he  spake 
His  Word,  the  filial  Godhead,  gave  effect. 
Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion,  but  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told, 
So  told  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 
Great  triumph  and  re;oicing  was  in  Heaven, 
When  such  was  heard  declared  the  Almighty'^ 

will ; 

Glory  they  sung  to  the  Most  High,  good  will 
To  future  men,  and  in  their  dwellings  peace; 
Glory  to  him,  whose  just  avenging  ire 
Had  driven  out  the  ungodly  from  his  sight 
And  the  habitations  of  the  just ;  to  him 
Glory  and  praise,  whose  wisdom  had  ordain'd; 
Good  out  of  evil  to  create  ;   instead 
Of  spirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room,  and  thence  diffuse 
His  good  to  worlds  and  ages  infinite. 

"  So  sang  the  hierarchies  :  wean  whilethe  Son] 
On  his  great  expedition  now  appear'd, 
Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 
Of  majesty  divine ;   sapience  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  his  Father  in  him  shone. 
About  his  chariot  numberless  werepour'd 
Cherub,  and  seraph,  potentates,  and  thrones, 
And  virtues,  winged  spirits,  and  chariots  wing'd 
From  the  armoury  of  God ;  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads,  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodg'd 
Against  a  solemn  day,  harness'd  at  hand, 
Celestial  equipage ;   and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  liv'd, 
Attendant  on  their  Lord  :    Heaven  open'd  wid$ 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound 
On  golden  fringes  moving,  to  let  forth 
The  King  of  Glory,  in  his  powerful  Word 
And  Spirit,  coming  to  create  new  worlds. 
On  heavenly  ground  they  stood ;   and  from  thft 
They  view'd  the  vast  immeasureable  abyss  [shore 
Outragepus  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild, 
Up  from  the  bpttom  tum'd  by  furious  wiwis 
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And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 
Heaven's  height,   and  with  the  centre  mix  the 

po'e.  [peace,' 

'  '  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep, 
Said  then  the  omnific  Word  j '  your  discord  end  !J 
Nor  staid  ;    but,  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Uplifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn  j 
Por  Chaos  heard  his  voice  :  him  all  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 
Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepar'd 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things  : 
One  foot  he  center'd,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure  ; 
And  said,  'Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds, 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  World  !' 
Thus  God  the  Heaven  created,  thus  the  Earth, 
Matter  unform'd  and  void, :  darkness  profound 
Cover'd  the  abyss :  but  on  the  watery  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outspread, 
And  vital  virtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout    the    fluid  mass;     but  downward 

purg'd 

The  black  tartareous  cold  infernal  dregs, 
Adverse  to  life  :  then  founded,  then  conglob'd 
Like  things  to  like ;  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted,  and  between  spun  out  the  air; 
And  Earth,  self-balanc'd,  on  her  centre  hung. 
"  'Let  there  be  light,'  said  God  j  and  forthwith 

Light 

Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure 
.Sprung  from  the  deep ;  and  from  her  native  east 
To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began, 
Spher'd  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  Sun 
Was  not ;  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojourn'd  the  while.    God  saw  the  light  was  good ; 
And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemisphere 
Divided:  light  the  Day,  and  darkness  Night, 
He  nam'd.  Thus  was  the  first  day  even  and  morn : 
Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  quires,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheH  ; 
Birth-day  of  Heaven  and  Earth  j  with  joy  and 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  fill'd,  [shout 

And  touch'd  their  golden  harps,   and  hymning 

prais'd 

God  and  his  works;    Creator  him  they  sung, 
jBoth  when  first  evening  was,   and  when  first 

morn. 

"  Again,  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  firmament 
Amid  the  waters,  and  1<  t  it  divide 
The  waters  from  the  waters  ;'  and  God  made 
The  firmament,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  diffused 
In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round  ;    partition  firm  and  sure, 
The  waters  underneath  from  those  above 
Dividing  :  for  as  Earth,  so  he  the  world  - 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm,  in  w/ide 
Crystalline  ocean,  and  the  loud  misrule 
Of  Chaos  far  remov'd  ;  lest  fierce  extremes 
Contiguous  might  distemper  the  whole  frame : 
And  Heaven  he  nam'd  the  Firmament :  so  even 
And  morning  chorus  sung  the  second  day.     [yet 
"  TheEarth  was  form'd,  but  in  the  womb  as 
pf  waters,  embryon  immature  involv'd, 


j  Appear'd  not  :  over  all  the  face  of  Earth 
Main  ocean  flow'd,  not  idle  ;    but,  with  warm 
Prolific  humour  softening  all  her  globe, 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 
j  Satiate  with  genial  moisture  ;  when  God  said, 
4  Be  gather' d  now  ye  waters  under  Heaven 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear.' 
Immediately  the  mountains  husre  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds  ;    their  tops  ascend  the  sky: 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters  :    thither  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproll'd, 
As  drops  on  dust  conglobing  from  the  dry: 
Part  rise  hi  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct, 
For  haste ;    such  flight  the  great  command  int-> 

press'd 

On  the  swift  floods :    as  armies  at  the  call 
Of  trumpets  (for  of  armies  thou  hast  heard) 
Troop  to  their  standard  ;   so  the  watery  throng1, 
Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found, 
If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture,  if  through  plain, 
Soft-ebbing  !  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill; 
But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide 
With  serpent  errour  wandering,  found  their  way, 
And  on  the  washy  oose  deep  channels  wore  j 
Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  diy, 
All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train* 
The  dry  land,  Earth  ;  and  the  great  receptacle 
Of  congregated  waters,  he  calPd  Seas: 
And  saw  that  it  was  good ;   and  said,   '  Let  the 

Earth 

Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed. 
And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  her  kind, 
Whose  seed  is  in  herself  upon  the  Earth.' 
He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  Earth,  till  thea 
Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorn'd,        [clad 
Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green  ; 
Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flower'd. 
Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 
Her  bosom,  smelling  sweet :   and,  these  scarce 

blown,  [crepfe 

Forth   flourish'*!  thick  the  clustering  vine,  forth 
The  swelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed 
Embattled  in  her  field,  and  the  humble  shrub. 
And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit :    last 
Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their    branches   hung    with  copious  fruit,    or 

gemm'd  [crown'd9 

Their  blossoms :  with  high  woods  the  hills  were 
With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side; 
With  borders  long  the  rivers :  that  Earth  now 
Seem'd  like  to  Heaven,  a  seat  where  gods  might 

dwell, 

Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 
Her  sacred  shades :  though  God  had   yet  not 

rain'd 

Upon  the  Earth,  and  man  to  till  the  ground 
None  was  ;  but  from  the  Earth  a  dewy  mist 
Went  up,  and  water'd  all  the  ground,  and  each 
Plant  of  the  field ;  which,  ere  it  was  in  the  Earth, 
God  made,  and  every  herb,  before  it  grew 
On  the  green  stem  :  God  saw  that  it  was  good : 
So  even  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day. 

Again  the  Almighty  spake,  "'Let there  be 
High  in  the  expanse  of  Heaven,  to  divide  [lights 
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The  day  from  night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven, 
To  give  light  on  the  Earth  ;'  arid  it  was  so.   [use 
And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their 
To  Man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 
The  less  by  night,  altern;  and  made  the  stars, 
And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  Heaven 
To  illuminate  the  Earth,  and  rule  the  day 
In  their  vicissitude,  and  rule  the  night, 
And  light  from  darkness  to  divide.     God  saw, 
Surveying  his  great  work,  that  it  was  good : 
For  of  celestial  bodies  first  the  Sun 
A  mighty  sphere  he  fram'd,  unlightsome  first, 
Though  of  ethereal  mould  :    then  form'd  the 
Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stare,    [Moon 
And  sow'd  with  stars   the   Heaven,  thick  as  a 
Of  light  by  far  the  greater  part  he  took,     [field  : 
Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  plac'd 
In  the  Sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  light  ;  firm  to  retain 
Her  gather'd  beams,  great  palace  now  of  light. 
Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light, 
And  hence  the  morning-^planet  gilds  her  horns; 
By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 
Their  small  peculiar,  though  from  human  sight 
So  far  remote,  with  diminution  seen. 
First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 
Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run      [gray 
His  longitude  through  Heaven's  high  road ;  the 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danc'd, 
Shedding    sweet    influence:     less    bright    the 
But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set,         [Moon, 
His  mirrour,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 
From  him;  for  other  light  she  needed  none 
In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 
Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 
Revolv'd  on  Heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 
With   thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  ap 
pear' d 

Spangling  the  hemisphere :  then  first  adorn'd 
With  their  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  rose, 
Glad  evening  and  glad  morn  crown'd  the  fourth 

day- 

"  And  God  said,  '  Let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 
And  let  fowl  fly  above  the  Earth,  with  wings 
Display'd  on  the  open  firmament  of  Heaven.' 
And  God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds ; 
And  every  bird  of  wing  after  his  kind  ; 
And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and    bless'd  them, 
*  Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas,    [saying, 
And  lakes,  and  running  streams,  the  waters  fill  : 
And  let  the  fowl  be  multiplied,  on  the  Earth.' 
Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals      [bay, 
Of  fish  that  with  their  fins,  and  shining  scales, 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea :  part  single,  or  with  mate, 
Graze  the  sea- weed  their  pasture,  and  through 

groves 

Of  coral  stray;  or,  sporting  with  quick  glance, 
Show  to  the  Sun  their  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  gold; 


Or,  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutriment ;  or  under  rocks  their  foou 
In  jointed  armour  watch:  on  smooth  the  seal, 
And  bended  dolphins  play:  part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean :  there  leviathan, 
Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretch'd  like  a  promontory  sleeps  or  swims, 
And  seems  a  moving  land ;  and  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sea. 
Mean  while  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores, 
Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch,   from  the  egg 

that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclos'd 
Their  callow  young;    but   feather'd    soon   and 

fledge  [sublime, 

They  summ'd  their  pens  ;    and,  soaring  the  air 
With  clang  despis'd  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 
In  prospect;  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  clifts  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build  : 
Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  aery  caravan,   high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing1  their  flight ;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,    fann'd  with  unnumber'd 

plumes :  [song 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with 
Solac'd  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 
Till  even ;  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceas'd  warbling,  but  all  night  tun'd  her  soft  lays: 
Others,  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers,  bath'd 
Their  downy  breast ;  the  swan  with  arched  neck, 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dank,  and,  jisingon  stiff  pennons,  tower 
The  mid  aereal  sky :  others  oil  ground 
Walk'd  firm ;    the  crested    cock  whose  clarion 

sounds 

The  silent  hours,  and  the  other  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  colour' d  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.     The  waters  thus 
With  fish  replenish'd,  and  the  air  with  fowl, 
Evening  and  morn  solemniz'd  the  fifth  day. 

"  The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last,  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  matin ;  when  God  said, 
'  Let  the  Earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind, 
Cattle,  and  creeping   things,  and  beast  of  the 

Earth,  [straight 

Each  in  their   kind.     The   Earth  obey'd,  and 
Opening  her  fertile  womb  teem'd  at  a  birth 
Jnnumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
Limb'd  and  full  grown:    out  of  the   ground   up 

rose, 

As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den; 
Among  the  trees  in  pairs  they  rose,  they  walk'dj 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green : 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 
The  grassy  clods  now  calv'd;  now  half  appear'd 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free  [bonds* 

His  hinder  parts,  then   springs,  as  broke  from 
And  rampant  shakes   his  brinded   mane;    the 
The  libbanl,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole   [ounce,- 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
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Bore  Up  his  branching  head:    scarce  from  his 

mould 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  Earth,  upheav'd  [rose, 
His  vastness:    fleec'd    the  flocks  and  bleating 
As  plants  :  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 
The  river-horse,  and  scaly  crocodile. 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground,* 
Insect  or  worm  :  those  wav'd  their  limber  fans 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride, 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure  and  green: 
These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimension  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace ;  not  all 
Minims  of  nature  ;  some  of  serpent-kind, 
Wonderous  in  length  and  corpulence,  involv'd 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.  First  crept 
The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 
Of  future  ;  in  small  room  large  heart  enclos'd  ; 
Pattern  of  just  equality  perhaps 
Hereafter,  join'd  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty :  swarming  next  appear'd 
The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone 
Deliciously,  and  builds  her  waxen  cells 
With  honey  storM :  the  rest  are  numberless , 
And  thou  their  natures  know'st,  and  gav'st  them 

names, 

Needless  to  thee  repeated  j  nor  unknown 
The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes 
And  hairy  mane  terrific,  though  to  thee 
Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  call. 

"  Now  Heaven  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  roll'd 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand 
First  wheel 'd  their  course:    Earth  in  her  rich 

attire 

Consummate  lovely  smiPd ;  air,  water,  earth, 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was 

walk'd 

Frequent ;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remain'd  : 
There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature,  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing ;  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore  [chief 

And  worship    God  Supreme,    who  made    him 
Of  all  his  works :   therefore  the  Omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  he 
Present  ?)  thus  to  his  Son  audibly  spake. 

"  *  Let  us  make  now  Man  in  our  image,  Man 
In  our  similitude,  and  let  them  rule 
Over  the  fish  and  fowl  of  sea  and  air, 
Beast  of  the  field,  and  over  all  the  Earth, 
And    every    creeping   thing    that   creeps    the 
ground.'  [Man, 

This  said,     he   form'd  thee,  Adam,    thee,  O 
Dust  of  the  ground,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breath'd 
The  breath  of  life ;  in  his  own  image  he. 
Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  God 
Express  ;  and  thou  becam'st  a  living  soul. 
Male  he  created  thee ;  but  thy  consort       [said, 
Female,   for  race;  then  bless'd  mankind,  and 
«  Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  Earth.' 
Subdue  it,  and  throughout  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowl  of  the  air, 


And  every  living  thing  that  moves  on  the  Earth, 

Wherever  thus  created,  for  no  place 

Is  yet  distinct  by  name,  thence,  as  thou  know'st, 

He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove, 

This  garden,  planted  with  the  trees  of  God, 

Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste  ; 

And  freely  all  their  pleasant  fruit  for  food 

Gave  thee ;  all  sorts  are  here  that  all  the  Earth 

Variety  without  end ;    but  of  the  tree,      [yields, 

Which,  tasted,    works  knowledge  of  good  and 

evil,  [diest ; 

Thou  may'st  not ;  in  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thou 
Death  is  the  penalty  imposed ;  beware, 
And  govern  well  thy  appetite ;  lest  Sin 
Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant  Death. 

"  Here  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
View'd,  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good  ; 
So  even  and  morn  accomplish'd  the  sixth  day  : 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  return'd, 
Up  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  his  high  abode; 
Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  worlJ, 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  show'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode 
Follow'd  with  acciaination,  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tun'd 
Angelic  harmonies  :  the  Earth,  the  air 
Resounded,     (thou     remember'st,      for    thou 

heard'st,) 

The  Heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung, 
The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
'Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  !'  they  sung, 
'  Open,  ye  Heavens  !  your  living  doors  ;  let  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  returned 
Magnificent,  his  six  days  work,  a  world  ; 
Open,  and  henceforth  oft ;  for  God  will  deign 
To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men, 
Delighted;  and  with  frequent  intercourse 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.'     So  sung,   [ven, 
The  glorious  train  ascending  :  he  through  Hea- 
That  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led 
To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way ; 
A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 
Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way, 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  seest 
Powder'd  with  stars.      And  now  on    Earth  the 
Evening  arose  in  Eden,  for  the  Sun         [seventh 
Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on, 
Forerunning  night;  when  at  the  holy  mount 
Of  Heaven's    high-seated    top,    the    imperial 

throne 

Of  Godhead  fix'd  for  ever  firm  and  sure, 
The  Filial  Power  arriv'd,  and  sat  him  down 
With  his  great  Father  !  for  he  also  went 
Invisible,  yet  staid,  (such  privilege 
Hath  Omnipresence)  and  the  work  ordain'd, 
Author  and  End  of  all  things;  and,  from  work 
Now  resting,  bless'd  and  hallow'd  the  seventh 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work,      [day, 
But  not  in  silence  holy  kept :  the  harp 
Had  work  and  rested  not ;  the  solemn  pipe, 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 
All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire, 
Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermixed  with  voicfr 
Choral  or  unison  :  of  incense  clouds; 
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Fuming  frotn  golden  censers,  hid  the  mount. 
Creation  and  the  six  days  acts  they  sung  : 
*  Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah  !  infinite 
Thy  power  !  what  thought  can  measure  thee,  or 

tongue 

Relate  thee  ?  Greater  now  in  thy  return 
Than  from  the  giant  angels :  thee  that  day 
Thy  thunders  magnified  ;  but  to  create 
3s  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 
\Vlib  can  impair  thee,  Mighty  King, or  bound 
Thy  empire  ?  easily  the  proud  attempt 
Of  spirits  apostate,  and  their  counsels  vain, 
Thou  hast  repell'dj -while  impiously  they  thought 
Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdraw 
The  number  of  thy  worshippers.     Who  seeks 
To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might :  his  evil 
Thou  usest,  and  from  thence  creat'st  more  good. 
Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  Heaven 
From  Heaven-gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 
On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea  ; 
Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars 
Kurnerotis,  and  every  star  perhaps  a  world 
Of  destin'd  habitation  ;  but  thou  kviow'st 
Their  seasons :  among  these  the  seat  of  men, 
Earth,  with  her  nether  ocean  circumfus'd, 
Their  pleasant  dwelling-place.      Thrice  happy 
men,  [vanc'd  ! 

And  sons  of  men,    whom    God  hath  thus    ad- 
Created  in  his  image  there  to  dwell 
And  worship  him  ;  and  in  reward  to  rule 
Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air, 
And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers 
Holy  andjust  :  thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright  ! ' 

"  So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  halleluiahs  :  thus  was  sabbath  kept. 
And  thy  request  think  now  fuliill'd,  that  ask'd 
How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  began, 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done 
From  the  beginning  ;  that  posterity, 
Inform'd  by  thee,  might  know:  if  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say." 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Adam  inquires  concerning  celestial  motions  •  is 
doubtfully  answered,  and  exhorted  to  search 
rather  things  more  worthy  of  knowledge :  Adam 
assents  ;  and,  still  desirous  to  detain  Raphael, 
relates  to  him  what  he  remembered  since  his 
own  creation  j  his  placing  in  Paradise  j  his 
talk  with  God  concerning  solitude  and  fit  so 
ciety  :  his  first  meeting  and  nuptials  with  Eve: 
his  discourse  with  the  angel  thereupon  ;  who, 
after  admonitions  repeated,  departs. 

THE  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  still  speaking,   still  stood  fix'd  to 
hear 


Then,  as  new  wak'd,  thus  gratefully  replied. 

"What  thanks  sufficient,  or  what  recompensft 
Equal,  have  1  to  render  thee,  divine 
Historian,  who  thus  largely  hast  allay'd 
The  thirst  I  had  of  knowledge,  and  vouchsafed 
This  friendly  condescension  to  relate 
Things  else  by  me  unsearchable  ;  now  heard 
With  wonder,  but  delight,  and,  as  is  due, 
With  glory  attributed  to  the  high 
Creator  ?  Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. 
When  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world, 
Of  .Heaven  and  Earth  consisting ;  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes  j  this  Earth  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compar'd 
And  all  her  number' d  stars,  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible,  (for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,)  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  Earth,  this  punctual  spot, 
One  day  and  night ;  in  all  their  vast  survey 
Useless  besides  ;  reasoning  I  oft  admire, 
How  Nature  wise  and  frugal  could  commit 
Such  disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand 
So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create, 
Greater  so  manifold,  to  this  one  use, 
For  aught  appears,  and  on  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restless  revolution  day  by  day 
Repeated  j  while  the  sedentary  Earth, 
That  better  ftiight  with  far  less  compass  move, 
Serv'd  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion,  and  receives, 
As  tribute,  such  a  sumless  journey  brought 
Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light  j   • 
Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails.'* 
So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance 
seem'd  [Evft 

Entering  on  studious   thoughts  abstruse;  which. 
Perceiving,  where  she  sat  retir'd  in  sight,, 
With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat, 
And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose,    and  went  forth   among    her  fruits    and 

flowers, 

To  visit  how  they  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloom, 
Her  nursery  ;  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 
And,  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladlier  grew. 
Vet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high  :  such  pleasure  she  reserv'dr 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress  : 
tier  husband  the  relater  she  preferr'd 
Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather ;  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Gfrateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses  :  from  his  lip 
Vot  words  alone  pleas'd  her.  O!  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join'd  ? 
With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went, 
Srot  unattended  ;  for  on  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still, 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
nto  all  eyes,  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 
And  Raphael  now,  to  Adam's  doubt  propos'd, 
Jenevolent  and  facile  thus  replied. 
"  To  ask  or  search,  I  blame  thee  not ;-  for  Heavea 
s  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 
Vherein  to  i-ead  his  wondrous  works,  and  learn 
lis  seasons,  hours,  or  days,  or  months,  or  years: 
s  to  attain,  whether  Heaven  move  or  Eaith, 
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Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right ;  the  rest 
From  man  or  angel  the  great  Architect 
I}id  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
His  sqcrets  to  be  scann'd  by  them  who  ought 
Jlather  admire  ;    or,  if  they  list  to  try 
Conjecture,  he  his  fabric  of  the  Heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter ;  when  they  come  to  model  Heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame  ;  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances  ;  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb : 
Already  by  thy  reasoning  this  I  guess, 
Who  art  to  lead  thy  offspring,  and  supposest 
That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright,  nor  Heaven  such  journeys 
Earth  sitting  still,  when  she  alone  receives     [run, 
The  benefit :  consider  first,  that  great 
Or  bright  infers  not  excellence  :  the  Earth 
Though,  in  comparison  of  Heaven,  so  small, 
Nor  glistering,  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  Sun  that  barren  shines ; 
Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  effect, 
But  in  the  fruitful  Earth  ;  there  first  receiv'd, 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find. 
Vet  not  to  Earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious  ;  but  to  thee,  Earth's  habitant. 
And  for  the  Heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence,  who  built 
So  spacious,  and  his  line  stretoh'd  out  so  far, 
That  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own  ; 
An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fill, 
Lodg'd  in  a  small  partition  ;    and  the  rest 
Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known. 
The  swiftness  of  those  circles  attribute, 
Though  numberless,  to  his  omnipotence, 
That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add        [slow, 
Speed  almost  spiritual :    me    thon  think'st  not 
Who  since  the  morning-hour  set  out  from  Hea 
ven 

Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arriv'd 
In  Eden  ;  distance  inexpressible 
By  numbers  that  have  name.     But  this  I  urge, 
Admitting  motion  in  the  Heavens,  to  show 
Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  mov'ct  ; 
Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem 
To  thee  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  Earth. 
God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Plac'd  Heaven  from  Earth  so  far,  that  earthly 

sight, 

If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high, 
And  no  advantage  gain.     What  if  the  Sun 
Be  centre  to  the  world  ;  and  other  stars, 
By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 
Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds  ? 
Their  wandering    course    now    high,   now  low, 

then  hid, 

Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still, 
In  six  thou  seest ;  and  what  if  seventh  to  these 
The  planet  Earth,  so  stedfast  though  she  Seem, 
Insensibly  three  different  motions  move  ? 
Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  asciibe, 
Mov'd  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities  ; 
Or  save  the  Sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  supposed, 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night ;  which  needs  not  thy  belief, 


If  Earth,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day 
Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  Sun's  beam  meet  night,  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  his  ray.     What  if  that  light, 
Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air3 
To  the  terrestrial  Moon  be  as  a  star, 
Knlightening  her  by  day  as  she  by  night 
This  Earth  ?    reciprocal  if  land  be  there, 
Fields  and  inhabitants  :   her  spots  thou  seest 
As  clouds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  hersofteuM  veil,  for  some  to  eat 
Allotted  there  ;   and  other  suns  perhaps, 
With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  descry, 
Communicating  male  and  female  light ; 
Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world, 
Stor'd  in  each  orb  perhaps  with  some  that  live. 
For  such  vast  room  in  Nature  unpossessed 
By  living  soul,  desert,  and  desolate, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light,  convey'd  so  far 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute. 
But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not; 
Whether  the  Sun,  predominant  in  Heaven, 
Rise  on  the  Earth  ;  or  Earth  rise  on  the  Sun; 
He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begin  ; 
Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance, 
With  inoffensive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  sof.  axle,  while  she  paces  even, 
And  bears  thee  ?oft  with  tho  smooth  air  along; 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid  ; 
Leave  them  to  God  above  ;    him  serve,  and  fear  ! 
Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best, 
Wherever  plac'd,  let  him  dispose  ;  joy  thou 
In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 
And  thy  fair  Eve  ;  Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there  ;    be  lowly  wise  : 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee,  and  thy  being; 
Dream  not  of  other  worlds;  what  creatures  there 
Live,  in  what  state,  condition,  or  degree  ; 
Contented  that  thus  far  hath  been  reveal'd 
Not  of  Earth  only,  but  of  highest  Heaven." 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  clear'd  of  doubt,  replied, 
"  How  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure 
Intelligence  of  Heaven,  angel  serene  ! 
And  freed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  lire  - 
The  easiest  way;   nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 
And  not  molest  us  ;  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts,   and   no- 
But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove   [tions  vainr 
Uncheck'd,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end ; 
Till  warn'd,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  learn, 
That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle ;    but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom  :  what  is  more,  is  fume, 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence: 
And  renders  us,  in  things  that  most  concern, 
Unpractis'd,  unprepar'd,  and  stjl  to  seek. 
Therefore  from  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 
A  lower  flight,  and  speak  of  things  at  hand 
Useful ;  whence,  haply,  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask,   , 
By  sufferance,  and  thy  wonted  favour,  deign'd. 
Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 
Ere  my  remembrance  :  now,  hear  me  relate 
My  story,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard; .    . 
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And  day  is  not  yet  spent ;    till  then  thou  seest 
How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise  ; 
Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate ; 
Fond,  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply : 
For,  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  Heaven; 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both,  from  labour  at  the  hour 
Of  sweet  repast ;    they  satiate,  and  soon  fill, 
Though  pleasant ;    but  thy  words,    with  grace 

divine 

Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety." 
To  whom  thus   Raphael   answer' d   heavenly 

meek. 

"  Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,   sire  of  men, 
Nor  tongue  ineloquent';  for  God  on  thee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  pour'd 
Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fair  : 
Speaking,  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attends    thee;    and    each  word,  each  motion, 

forms  ; 

Nor  less  think  we  in  Heaven  of  thee  on  Earth 
Than  of  our  fellow-servant,  and  inquire 
Gladly  into  the  ways  of  God  with  Man: 
For  God,  we  sec,  hath  honouf'd  thee,  and  set 
On  Man  his  equal  love  :  say  therefore  on ; 
For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel, 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure, 
Far  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  of  Hell ; 
Squar'd  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work  ; 
Lest  he,  incens'd  at  such  eruption  bold, 
Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mix'd. 
Not  that  they  durst  without  his  leave  attempt ; 
But  us  he  sends  upon  his  high  behests 
For  state,  as  Sovran  King ;  and  to  inure 
Our  prompt  obedience.    Fast  we  found,  fast  shut, 
The  dismal  gates,  and  barricado'd  strong ; 
But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song, 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 
Glad  we  return'd  up  to  the  coasts  of  light 
Ere  sabbath-erening  :  so  we  had  in  charge. 
But  thy  relation  now;  for  I  attend, 
Pleas'd  with  thy  words  no  less  than  thou  with 

mine." 

So  spake  the  godlike  power,  and  thus  our  sire. 
*'  For  Man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 
Is  hard  ;    for  who  himself  beginning  knew  ? 
Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 
Induc'd  me.     As  new  wak'd  from  soundest  sleep, 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid, 
In  balmy  sweat;  which  with  his  beams  the  Sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Straight  toward   Heaven  my  wondering  eyes  1 

turn'd, 

And  gaz'd  a  while  the  ample  sky  ;    till,  rais'd 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  1  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet :   about  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  stream?;  by  these, 
Creatures  that  liv'd  and  mov'd,  and  walk'd,  or 

flew; 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling  ;  all  things  smil'd; 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow'd. 
Myself  I  then  perus'd,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey 'd,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes 


With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led: 
But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause, 
Knew  not ;    to  'speak   I  tried,    and  forthwith 

spake  ; 

My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Whate'er  I  saw.     «  Thou  Sun,'    said  I,    «  fair- 

light, 

And  thou  enlighten'd  Earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ye    hills,  and  dales,    ye  -rivers,    woods,     and! 

plains, 

And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  I  came  thus,  how  here  ? — 
Not  of  myself ; — by  some  great  Maker  then, 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent : 
Tell  me,  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore, 
From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know.'— 
While  thus  I  call'd,    and  stray'd   I  knew  not 

whither, 

From  where  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 
This  happy  light ;  when  answer  none  return'd, 
On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers, 
Pensive  I  sat  me  down :    there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seiz'd 
My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve  : 
When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream, 
Whose  inward  apparition  gently  mov'd 
My  fancy  to  believe  I  yet  had  being,         [divine, 
And    liv'd :    one    came,  methougkt,    of  shape 
And   said,    '  Thy  mansion  wants  thee,    Adam ; 

rise, 

First  man,    of  men  innumerable  ordain'd 
First  father  !   call'd  by  thee,  I  come  thy  guide 
To  the  Garden  of  Bliss,  thy  seat  prepar'd.' 
So  saying,  by  the  hand  he  took  me  rais'd, 
And  over  fields  and  waters,,as  in  air 
Smooth-sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up  ^ 
A  woody  mountain ;  whose  high  top  was  plain, 
A  circuit  wide,  enclos'd,  with  goodliest  trees 
Planted,  with  walks,  and  bowers  ;  that  what  I 

saw  [tree, 

Of  Earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seem'd.  Each 
Loaden  with  fairest  fruit  that  hung  to  the  eye 
Tempting,  stirr'd  in  me  sudden  appetite 
To  pluck  and  eat ;  whereat  I  wak'd,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  1  ively  shadow'd :   here  had  new  begun 
My  wandering,  had  not  he,  who  was  my  guide 
Up  hither,  from  among- the  trees  appear'd, 
Presence  Divine.     Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 
In  adofation  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss:    he  rear'd  me,    and     '  Whom  thou 

sought'st  I  am,' 

Said  mildly,  «  Author  of  all  this  thou  seest 
Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath. 
This  Paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine 
,To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat : 
Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 
Eat  freely  with  glad  heart ;  fear  here  no  dearth : 
Put  of  the  tree  whose  operation  brings 
Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  which  I  have  set 
The  pledge  of  thy  obedience  and  thy  faith, 
Amid  the  garden  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste, 
And  shun  the  bitter  consequence :  for  know, 
The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgi  ess'd,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die, 
.  From  that  day  mortal ;  and  this  happy  state 
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Shalt  los%,'e*pelPd  from  hence  into  a  world 
Of  woe  and  sorrow.'     Stei'nly  he  pronounc'd 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful  iff  mine  ear,  though  in  my  choice 
Not  to  incur ;  but  soon  his  clear  aspect 
Returned,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  renew' d. 
*  Not  only  these  fair  bounds,  but  all  the  Earth 
To  thee  and  to  thy  race  I  give ;  as  lords 
Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live, 
Or  live  in  sea,  or  air ;  beast,  fish,  and  fowl. 
In  sign  whereof,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
After  their  kinds ;  I  bring  them  to  deceive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 
With  low  subjection ;  understand  the  same 
Of  fish  within  their  watery  residence, 
Not  hither  suninion'd,  since  they  cannot  change 
Their  element,  to  draw  the  thinner  aif.' 
As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two;  these  cowering  low 
With  blandishment ;  each   bird  stoop'd  on  his 

wing. 

I  nam'd  them,  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  endued 
My  sudden  apprehension  :  but  in  these 
I  found  not  what  methought  I  wanted  still  ; 
And  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presum'd. 

" '  O,  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these, 
Above  mankind,  or  aught  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpassest  far  my  naming  ;  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  Author  of  this  universe, 
And  all  this  good  to  Man  ?  for  whose  well  being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal, 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things :  but  with  me 
I  see  not  who  partakes.     In  solitude 
What  happiness,  who  can  enjoy  alone, 
Or,  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  ?' 
Thus  I  presumptuous;  and  the  vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brightened,  thus  replied. 

"  « What  call'st  thou  solitude?  Is  not  the  Earth 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air 
Replenish'd,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?  Know'st  thou  not 
Their  language  and  their    ways  ?     They  also 

know, 

And  reason  not  contemptibly :  with  these 
Find  pastime,  and  bear  rule;  thy  realm  is  large.' 
So  spake  the  Universal  Lord,  and  seem'd 
So  ordering:   I,  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd, 
And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied. 

"  *  Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  Heavenly 

Power, 

My  Maker,   be  propitious  while  I  speak. 
Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set  ? 
Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  true  delight? 
Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due 
Given  and  receiv'd  ;  but  in  disparity 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike :  of  fellowship  I  speak 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  par!  icipate 
All  rational  delight:  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort:  they  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness ; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  cornbin'd  : 
Much  less  can  bird  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl 
So  well  converse,  nor  with  the1  ox  the  ape  ; 
Worse  then  can  man  with  beast,   and   least  of 

all.' 
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"Whereto  the  Almighty  answer'd,notdispleas'd. 
A  nice  and  subtle  happiness,  I  see, 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 
Df  thy  associates,  Adam  !  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitary. 
What  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  state? 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess'd 
Of  happiness,  or  not  ?  who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity  ;  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  me  or  like,  equal  much  less. 
How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse, 
Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  those 
To  me  inferior,  infinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee  ?» 
He  ceas'd ;   I  lowly  answer'd.     '  To  attain 
The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of 

things  ! 

Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee 
Is  no  deficience  found  :  not  so  is  Mart, 
But  in  degree;  the  cause  of  his  desire 
By  conversation  with  his  like  to  help, 
Or  solace  his  defects.     No  need  that  thou 
Shouldst  propagate,  already  infinite ; 
And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  ones 
But  Man  by  number  is  to  manifest 
His  single  imperfection,  and  beget 
Like  of  his  like,  his  image  multiplied^ 
In  unity  defective ;  which  requires  ' 
Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity. 
Thou  in  thy  secresy  although  alone, 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'stnot 
Social  communication ;  yet,  sopleas'd, 
Canst  raise  thy  creature    to  what  height  thou 
Of  union  or  communion,  deified :  [wilt 

I,  by  conversing,  cannot  these  erect 
From  prone;  nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find.' 
Thus  I  embolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  us'd 
Permissive,  and  acceptance  found  ;  which  gain'd 
This  answer  from  the  gracious  voice  divine. 

"  'Thus  far  to  try  thee,  Adam,  I  was  pleas'd j 
And  find  thee  knowing,  not  of  beasts  alone, 
Which  thou  hast  rightly  nam'd,  but  of  thyself  j 
Expressing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  free, 
My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute : 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike  ; 
And  be  so  minded  still :  I,  ere  thou  spak'st, 
Knew  it  not  good  for  Man  to  be  alone  ; 
And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 
Intended  thee ;  for  trial  only  brought, 
To  see  how  thou  could'st  judge  of  fit  and  meet : 
What  next  1  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assur'd, 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.' 

"  He  ended,  or  I  heard  no  more ;  for  now 
My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpowcr'd. 
Which  it  had  long  stood  under,  strain'd  to  the 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime,  [height 

As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense 
Dazzled  and  spent,   sunk  down,   and  sought  re 
pair 

Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me,  call'd 
By  Nature  as  in  aid,  and  clos'd  mine  eyes. 
Mine  eyes  he  clos'd,  but  open  left  the  cell 
Of  fancy,  my  internal  sight ;  by  which, 
Abstract  as  in  a  trance,  methought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood  : 
Who  stooping  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
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From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm, 
And  life-blood  streaming  fresh :    wide  was  the 

wound, 

But  suddenly  with  flesh  fill'd  up  and  heal'd : 
The  rih  he  form'd  and  fashion'd  with  his  hands  -} 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  gr&w, 
Man-like,  but  different  sex  ;  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd 

now 

Mean,  or  in  her  sumni'd  up,  in  her  contain'd 
And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before, 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspir'd 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 
She  disappear^,  and  left  me  dark  j  I  wak'd 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure  : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn'd 
With  what  all  Earth  or  Heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable :  on  she  came, 
Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,  though  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice ;   nor  uninform'd 
Of  nuptial  sanctity,  and  marriage  rites  : 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 
J,  overjoy'd,  could  not  forbear  aloud. 

"  '  This  turn  bath  made  amends  j   thou  hast 

fufill'd 

Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  fair !  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts !  nor  enviest.     I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself 
Before  me:  woman  is  her  name ;  of  man 
Extracted  :  for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere  j 
And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul.' 

"She  heard  me  thus;  and  though  divinely 

brought, 

Yet  innocence,  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  woo'd,  arid  not  unsought  be  won, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but,  retir'd, 
The  more  desirable  ;  or,  to  say  all, 
Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  turn'd  : 
I  follow*  d  her;  she  what  was  honour  knew, 
And  With  obsequious  majesty  approv'd 
My  pleaded  reason.     To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  morn  :  all  Heaven, 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence  ;  the  Earth 
Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill  ; 
Joyous  the  birds  ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening-star 
On  his  hill-top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 
Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 
Which  I  enjoy ;  and  must  confess  to  find 
In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 
As,  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 
Nor  vehement  desire  ;  these  delicacies    [flowers, 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds  :  but  here 
Tar  otherwise,  transported  I  behold, 
Transported  touch  j  here  passion  first  I  felt, 


Commotion  strange  !  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmov'd ;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 
Or  Nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain  ; 
Or,  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact. 
For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 
Of  Nature  her  the  inferior,  in  the  mind 
And  inward  faculties,  which  most  excel ; 
In  outward  also  her  resembling  less 
His  image  who  made  both,  and  less  expressing 
The  character  of  that  dominion  given 
O'er  other  creatures  :  yet  when  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best : 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded  ;  Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanc'd,  and  like  Folly  shows  j 
Authority  and  Reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally ;  and,  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  Nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd." 

To  whom  the  angel  with  contracted  brow. 
"  Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine ;  and  be  not  diffident 
Of  Wisdom ;  she  deserts  thee  not,  if  thou 
Dismiss  not  her, when  most  thou  need'st  her  nigh, 
By  attributing  overmuch  to  things 
Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  perceiv'st. 
For,  what  admir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so., 
An  outside  ?  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love  ; 
Not  thy  subjection  :  weigh  with  her  thyself; 
Then  value  :  oft-times  nothing  profits  more 
Thau  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
Well  manag'd  j    of  that  skill  the    more  thon 

know'st, 

The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows  : 
Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more, 
So  awful,  that  with  honour  thou  may'st  love 
Thy  mate,  who  sees  when  thou  art   seen  least 

wise. 

But  if  the  sense  of  touch,  whereby  mankind 
Is  propagated,  seem  such  dear  delight 
Beyond  all  other  ;  think  the  same  vouchsaf  d 
To  cattle  and  each  beast  j  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common  and  divulg'd,  if  aught 
Therein  enjoy'd  were  worthy  to  subdue 
The  soul  of  man,  or  passion  in  him  move. 
What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still ; 
In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not, 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not :  Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges  ;  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  Heavenly  love  thou  may'st  ascend, 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure  ;  for  which  cause, 
Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found." 

To -whom  thus,  half  abash'd,  Adam  replied. 
"  Neither  her  outside  form'd  so  fair,  nor  a 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds, 
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(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem,) 
So  touch  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts, 
Those  thousand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions  mix'd  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair 
More  grateful  than  harmonious  sound  to  the  ear. 
Yet  these  subject  not :  I  to  thee  disclose 
What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore  foil'd, 
Who  meet  with  various  objects,  from  the  sense 
Variously  representing  :  yet,  still  free, 
Approve  the  best,  and  follow  what  I  approve. 
To  love,  thou  blam'st  me  not ;  for  Love,  thou 

say'st, 

Leads  up  to  Heaven,  is  both  the  way  and  guide  ; 
Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask  : 
Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits,  and  how  their  love 
Express  they  ?  by  looks  only  ?  or  do  they  mix 
Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  ?" 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  that  glow'd 
Celestial  rosy  red,  Love's  proper  hue, 
Answer'd.  "  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'st 
Us  happy,  and  without  love  no  happiness. 
Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy'st, 
(And  pure  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy 
In  eminence  ;  and  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars  j 
Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace, 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring ;  nor  restrain'd  conveyance  need, 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul. 
But  I  can  now  no  more  ;  the  parting  Sun 
Beyond  the  Earth's  green  cape  and  verdant  isles 
Hesperian  sets,  my  signal  to  depart. 
Be  strong,  live  happy,  and  love  1  but,  first  of  all, 
Him,  whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command  :  take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught,  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit :  thine,  and  of  all  thy  sons, 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  plac'd  j  beware  ! 
I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice, 
And  all  the  blest :  stand  fast ;  to  stand  or  fall 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies. 
Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require  ; 
And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel." 

Sosaying,  he  arose ;  whom  Adam  thus 
FolJow'd  with  benediction.     "  Since  to  part, 
Go,  heavenly  guest;  ethereal  messenger, 
Sent  frem  whose  sovran  goodness  I  adore  ! 
Gentle  to  me  and  affable  hath  been 
Thy  condescension,  and  shall  be  honoured  ever 
With  grateful  memory  :  thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return  !" 

So  parted  they  ;  the  angel  up  to  Heaven 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 
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Satan,  having  compassed  the  Earth,  w 

tated  guile  returns,  as  a  mist,  by  night  into 
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Paradise  ;  enters  into  the  serpent  sleeping. 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  morning  go  forth  to  their 
labours,  which  Eve  proposes  to  divide  in  se 
veral  places,  each  labouring  apart  :  Adam  con 
sents  not,  alleging  the  danger,  lest  that  ene 
my,  of  whom  they  were  forewarned,  should  at 
tempt  her  found  alone  :  Eve,  loth  to  be  thought 
not  circumspect  or  firm  enough,  urges  her 
going  apart,  the  rather  desirous  to  make  trial 
of  her  strength  ;  Adam  at  last  yields  :  the 
serpent  finds  her  alone  ;  his  subtle  approach, 
first  gazing,  then  speaking  ;  with  much  flat 
tery  extolling  Eve  above  all  other  creatures. 
Eve,  wondering  to  hear  the  serpent  speak, 
asks  how  he  attained  to  human  speech,  and 
such  understanding,  not  till  now  ;  the  serpent 
answers,  that  by  tasting  of  a  -certain  tree  in 
the  garden  he  attained  both  to  speech  and  rea 
son,  till  then  void  of  both  :  Eve  requires  him 
tobringher  to  that  tree,  and  finds  it  to  be  the 
tree  of  knowledge  forbidden  :  the  serpent  now 
grown  bolder,  with  many  wiles  and  arguments, 
induces  her  at  length  to  eat;  she,  pleased 
with  the  taste,  deliberates  a  while  whether  to 
impart  thereof  to  Adam  or  not  ;  at  last  brings 
him  of  the  fruit  ;  relates  what  persuaded  her 
to  eat  thereof:  Adam,  at  first  amazed,  but 
perceiving  her  lost,  resolves,through  vehemence 
of  love,  to  perish  with  her:  and,  extenuating 
the  trespass,  eats  also  of  the  fruit  :  the  effects 
thereof  in  them  both  ;  they  seek  to  cover  their 
nakedness  j  then  fall  to  variance  and  accusa 
tion  of  one  another. 

NO  more  of  talk  where  God  or  angel  guest 
With  Man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  us'd 
To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast  ;    permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblam'd.     1  now  must  change 
Those   notes    to   tragic  j      foul    distrust,     and 

breach 

Disloyal  on  the  part  of  Man,  revolt 
And  disobedience  :    on  the  part  of  Heaven 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste, 
Anger  and  just  rebuke,  and  judgment  given, 
That  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe, 
Sin  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery 
Death's  harbinger  :    sad  task,  yet  argument 
Not  less  but  more  heroic  than  the  wrath 
Of  stem  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursued 
Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall  ;    or  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespous'd  ; 
Or  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 
Perplex'd  the  Greek,  and  Cytherea's  son  ; 
If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplor'd, 
And  dictates  to  me  slumbering  ;   or  inspires 
Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse  : 
Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 
Pleas'd  me  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late  ; 
Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 
Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroic  deem'd  ;  chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havoc  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd  ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsnne  ;    or  to  describe  races  and  games/ 
Or  tilting  furniture,  imblazon'd  shields, 
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Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds, 
Bases  a»d  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament  j  then  marshall'd  feast 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneshals  ; 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean, 
Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name 
To  person  or  to  poem.     Me,  of  these 
Nor  skiU'd  nor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remains  ;    sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  y«ars,  damp  my  intended  wing 
Depressed ;  and  much  they  may,  if  all  be  mine, 
Not  h.€*s,  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 

The  Sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twiiigbi  upon  the  Earth,  short  arbiter 
'Twixt  day  and  night,  and  now  from  end  to  end 
NigUt's    hemisphere    had    veil'd    the    horizon 

round  : 

When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improv'd 
la  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent 
On  Man's  destruction,  maugrewhat  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  return'd. 
By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  return'd 
From  compassing  the  Earth  ;  cautious  of  day, 
Since  Uriel,  regent  of  the  Sun,  descried 
His  entrance,  and  forewarned  the  cherubim 
That  kept  their  watch ;  thence  Ml  of  anguish 

driven, 

The  space  of  seven  continued  nights  he  rode 
With  darkness  thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled  ;   four  times  cross'd  the  car  of  night 
From  pole  to  pole  traversing  each  colure ; 
On  the  eighth  return'd  ;   and  on  the  coast  averse 
From  entrance  or  cherubic  watch,  by  stealth 
Found  unsuspected  way.     There  was  a  place, 
Now  no^  though  sin,  not  time,  first  wrought  the 

change, 

Where  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  Paradise, 
Into  a  gulf  shot  under  ground,  till  part 
Rose  up  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  life  : 
In  with  the  river  sunk,  and  with  it  rose 
Satan,  involv'd  in  rising  mist ;   then  sought 
Where  to  lie  hid ;   sea  he  had  search'd,  and  land, 
From  Eden  over  Pontus  and  the  pool 
Maeotis,  up  beyond  the  river  Ob  ; 
Dowaward  as  far  antarctic  j  and  in  length, 
West  from  Orontes  to  the  ocean  barr'd 
At  Darien  ;  thence  to  the  land  where  flows 
Ganges  and  Indus :  thus  the  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  search  >   and  with  inspection  deep 
Consider'd  every  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  iviles  ;  and  found 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Him  after  long  debate,  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  revolv'd,  his  final  sentence  chose 
Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide 
From  sharpest  sight :  fur,  in  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety 
Proceeding  ;  which,  in  other  beasts  observ'd, 
Doubt  might  beget  of  diabolic  power 
Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute. 
Thus  he  resolv'd,  but  first  from  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pour'd. 

'«  O  Earth,  how  like  to  Heaven,  if  not  preferr'd 
More  justly,  seat  worthier  of  Gods,  as  built 


With   second  thoughts,    reforming    what    wa» 

old? 

For  what  god,  after  better,  wo»se  would  build  ? 
Terrestrial  Heaven,   danc'd  rcmnd  by  other  Hea 
vens 

That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps, 
Light  above  light*  for  thee  alone  as  seems, 
In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence  !  As  God  in  Heaven 
Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all ;  so  thou, 
Centring,  receiv'st  from  all  those  orbs  :  in  thee, 
Not  ia  themselves,  all  their  known  virtue  ap 
pears 

Productive  in  herb,  plant,  atid  nobter  birth 
Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life 
Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  all  summ'dupin  Man. 
With  what  delight  could  I  have   walk'd  thee 

round, 

If  I  could  joy  ha  aught,  sweet  interchange 
Of  hill,  and  Valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
Now  land,    now    sea,    and  shores   with  forest 

crown'd, 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves  !   B\vt  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  sec 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  1  feel 
Torment  within  me,  asfrom  the  hateful  siege 
Of  contraries :   ail  good  to  me  becomes 
Bane,  and  in  Heaven  much  worse  would  be  my 

state. 

But  neither  here  seek   I,  no  nor  in  Heaven 
To  dwell,  unless  by  mastering  Heaven' supreme; 
Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound  : 
For  only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts ;  and,  him  destroyed,. 
Or  won  to  what  may  work  his  utter  loss, 
For  whom  all  this  was  made,  all  this  will  soon 
Follow,  as  to  him  link'd  in  weal  or  woe  ; 
In  woe  then ;    that  destruction  wide  may  range : 
To  me  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among 
The  infernal  powers,  in  one  day  to  have  marred 
What  he,  Almighty  styl'd,  six  nights  and  days* 
Continued  making ;   and  who  knows  how  long 
Before  had  been  contriving  ?  though  perhaps 
Not  longer  than  since  I,  in  one  night,  freed 
From  servitude  inglorious  well  nigh  half 
The  angelic  name,  and  thinner  left  the  throng 
Of  his  adorers  :    he,  to  be  aveng'd, 
And  to  repair  his  numbers  thus  impair'd, 
Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  fail'd 
More  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 
Are  his  created,  or,  to  spite  us  more, 
Determin'd  to  advance  into  our  room 
A  creature  form'd  of  earth,  and  him  endow, 
Exalted  from  so  base  original,  [creed. 

With  heavenly  spoils,  our  spoils :  what  he   de- 
He  effected  ;   Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world,  and  Earth  his  seat, 
Him  lord  pronounc'd  j  and,  O  indignity  ! 
Subjected  to  his  service  angel-w-ngs, 
And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge  :  of  these  the  vigilance 
I  dread  ;  and,  to  elude,  thus  wrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour  glide  obscure,  and  pry 
In  every  bush  and  brake,  where  hap  may  find 
The  serpent  sleeping  ;  in  whose  mazy  folds 
To  hide  me,  and  the  dark  intent  I  bring. 
O  foul  descent!    that!,  who  erst  contended 
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With  Gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now    con- 

strain'd 

Into  a  beast ;  and,  mix'd  with  bestial  slime, 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute, 
That  to  the  height  of  deity  aspir'd  ! 
But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to  ?   Who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd  ;   obnoxious,  first  or  last, 
To  basest  things.      Revenge,    at   first   though 

sweet, 

Bitter  ere  long,  back   on  itself  recoils: 
Let  it ;   I  reck  not,  so  it  light  well  aim'd, 
Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next' 
Provokes  my  envy,  this  new  favourite 
Of  Heaven,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite, 
Whom,  us  the  more  to  spite,  his  Maker  rais'd 
From  dust :  spite  then  with  spite  is  best  repaid." 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry, 
Like  a  black  mist  low-creeping,  he  held  on 
His  midnight-search,  where  soonest  he    might 

find 

The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-roll'd, 
His  head  the  midst,  well  stor'd  with  subtle  wiles  : 
Not  yet  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den, 
Nor  nocent  yet ;  but,  on  the  grassy  herb, 
Fearless  unfear'd  he  slept :  in  at  his  mouth 
The  Devil  enter'd ;  and  his  brutal  sense, 
In  heart  or  head,  possessing,  soon  inspired 
With  act  intelligential ;  but  his  sleep 
Disturb'd  not,  waiting  close  the  approach  of  morn. 
Now,  when  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breath'd 
Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things,    that 

breathe, 

From  the  Earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
With  grateful  smell,  forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice  ;  that  done,  partake 
The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs  : 
Then  commune,  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work  :  for  much  their  work  out 
grew 

The  hands'  despatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide, 
And  Eve  first  to  her  husband  thus  began. 

"  Adam,  well  may  we  labour  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  still  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flower, 
Our  pleasant  task  enjoin'd  ;  but  till  more  bands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows, 
Luxurious  by  restraint  £    what  we  by  day 
lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides 
Tending  to  wild.     Thou  therefore  now  advise, 
Or  bear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present  : 
Let  us  divide  our  labours ;  thou,  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs,  whether  to 

wind- 

The  woodbine  round  this  arbour,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb ;  while  {, 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses  interrnix'd 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon  : 
For,  while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day 
Our  task  we  choose,  what  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene  and  smiles,  or  object  new 
Casual  discourse  draw  on  j  which  intermits 
Our  day's  work,  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Early,  and  the  hour  of  supper  comes  unearn'd  ?' 
To  whom  mild  answer  Adam  thus  retura'd. 


'  Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,  to  me  beyond 
Compare  above  all   living  creatures  dear ! 
Well  hast  thou  motion'd,  well  thy  thoughts  em* 

ploy'd, 

[low  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  which  here 
3od  hath  assign'd  us  ;  nor  of  me  shalt  pass 
Unprais'd :    for  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 
Yet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  impos'd 
Labour,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 
Refreshment,  whether  food,  or  talk  between, 
Food  of  the  mind,  or  this  sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smiles ;  for  smiles  from  reason  flow, 
To  "brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food  ; 
Love,  not  the  lowest  end  of  human  life. 
For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight, 
He  made   us,  and  delight   to  reason  join'd. 
These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint 

.    hands 

Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 
Assist  us :   but,  if  much  converse  perhaps 
Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield  : 
For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 
But  other  doubt  possesses  me,  lest  harm 
Befall  thee  sever'd  from  me  ;    for  thou  know'st 
What  hath  been  warn'd  us,  what  malicious  foe 
Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 
Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame 
By  sly  assault  j  and  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 
Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 
His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder  ; 
Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  join'd,  where  each 
To  other  speedy  aid  might  lend  at  need  : 
Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 
Our  fealty  from  God,  or  to  disturb 
Conjugal  love,  than  which  perhaps  no  bliss 
Enjoy'd  by  us  excites  his  envy  more  ; 
Or  this,  or  worse,  leave  not  the  faithful  side 
That    gave  thee  being,    still  shades  thee,    and 

protects. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays, 
Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures." 

To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve, 
As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindness  meets, 
With  sweet  austere  composure  thus  replied. 
"Offspring   of  Heaven  and  Earth,    and  all 

Earth's  Lord ! 

That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  inform'd  I  learn, 
And  from  the  parting  angel  over-heard, 
As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  behind, 
Just  then  retura'd  at  shut  of  evening  flowers. 
But  that  thou  shouldst  my  firmness  therefore 

doubt 

To  God  or  thee,  because  we  have  a   foe 
May  tempt  it,  I  expected  not  to  hear. 
His  violence  thou  fear'st  not,  being  such 
As  we,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain, 
Can  either  not  receive,  or  can  repel. 
His  fraud  is  then  thy  fear ;  which  plain  infers 
Thy  equal  fear,  that  my  firm  faith  and  love 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seducM  , 
Thoughts,    which  how  found   they  harbour  itt 

thy  breast, 
Adam,  mis-thought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear  ?" 
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To  whom  with  healing  words  Adam  replied. 
"  Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  immortal  Eve  ! 
For  such  thou  art ;  from  sin  and  blame  entire  : 
Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 
The  attempt  itself,  intended  by  our  foe. 
For  he  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,    at  leas 

asperses 

The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul  ;    supposed 
Not  incorruptible  of  faith,  not  proof 
Against  temptation  :    thou  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offer'd  wrong, 
Though  ineffectual  found  :   misdeem  not  then, 
If  such  affront  I  labour  to  avert 
From  thee  alone,  which  on  us  both  at  once 
The  enemy,  though  bold,   will  hardly  dare ; 
Or  daring,  first  on  me  the  assault  shall  light. 
Nor  thou  his  malice  and  false  guile  contemn  ; 
Subtle  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 
Angels  ;    nor  think  superfluous  others  aid. 
J,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  receive 
Access  in  every  virtue  ;   in  thy  sight 
More  wise,  more  watchful,  stronger,  if  need  were 
Of  outward  strength  ;  while  shame,  thou  look 

ing  on, 

Shame  to  be  overcome  or  over-reach'd, 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  unite. 
Why  shouldst  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee 

feel 

When  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  besfrwitness  of  thy  virtue  tried  ?" 

So  spake  domestic  Adam  in  his  care 
And  matrimonial  love  ;  but  Eve,  who  thought 
Less  attributed  to  her  faith  sincere, 
Thus  her  reply  with  accent  sweet  renew'd. 
"  If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit  straiten'd  by  a  foe, 
Subtle  or  violent,  we  not  endued 
Single  with  like  defence,  wherever  met ; 
How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ? 
~But  harm  precedes  not  sin  :   only  our  foe, 
Tempting,  affronts  us  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  integrity:    his  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  front,  but  turns 
Foul  on    himself ;    then  wherefore    shunn'd  or 

fear'd 

!By  us  ?  who  rather  double  honour  gain 
From  his  surmise    prov'd  false;     find  peace 
within,  [event. 

Favour  from  Heaven,    our  witness,    from  the 
And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,   unassay'd 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustain'd  ? 
Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state 
Left  so  imperfect  by  the  Maker  wise, 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combin'd. 
Frail  is  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so, 
And  Eden  were  no  Eden,  thus  expos'd." 
To  whom  thus  Adam  fervently  replied. 
"  O  Woman,  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 
Of  God  ordain'd  them  :  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 
Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  Man, 
Or  aught  that  mtjUit  his  happy  state  secure, 
Secure  from  outward  force  ;  within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  power : 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm. 
But  God  left  free  the  will ;  for  what  obeys 
Reason,  is  free;  and  reason  he  made  right, 
But  bid  her  wejl  beware,  and  still  erect  j 


Lest,  by  some  fair-appearing  good  surprte'd, 
She  dictate  false ;  and  mis-inform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 
Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  enjoins, 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft;  and  mind  thou  me. 
Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve ; 
Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet 
Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborn'd, 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 
Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  warnM* 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  nae 
Thou  sever  not :  trial  will  come  unsought. 
Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy,  approve 
First  thy  obedience ;  the  other  who  can  know, 
Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  * 
But,  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find 
Us  both  securer  than  thus  warn'd  thou  seem'st, 
Go ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more  ; 
Go  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 
On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue ;  summon  all ! 
For  God  towards  thee  hath  done  his  part,  d» 

thine." 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind ;  but  Eve 
Persisted  ;  yet  submiss,  though  last,   replied. 
"With thy  permission  then,  and  thus  fore- 

warn'd 

Chiefly  by  what  thy  own  last  reasoning  words 
Touch'd  only  j  that  our  trial,  when  least  sought, 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepar'd, 
The  willinger  I  go,  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek ; 
So  bent,  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse. '» 
Thus  saying,  from  her  husband's  hand  her 
hand  [light, 

Soft  she  withdrew;    and,  like   a  wood-nymph 
Oread  or  Dryad ,  or  of  Delia's  train, 
Betook  her  to  the  groves ;  but  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpass'd,  and  goddess-like  deport, 
Though  not  as  she  with  bow  and  quiver  arm'd, 
But  with  such  gardening  tools  as  art  yet  rude, 
Guiltless  of  fire,  had  form'd,  or  angels  brought^ 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adorn'd, 
Likest  she  seem'd,  Pomona  when  she  fled 
Vertumims,  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove. 
3er  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursued 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
lepeated ;  she  to  him  as  oft  engag'd 
To  be  return'd  by  noon  amid  the  bower, 
And  all  things  in  best  order  to  invite 
Noontide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose. 
O  much  deceiv'd,  much  failing,  hapless  Eve, 
Of  thy  presum'd  return  !  event  perverse  ! 

u  never  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 
?ound'st  either  sweet  repast,  or  sound  repose ; 
Such  ambush,   hid   among    sweet  flowers  and; 

shades, 

Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent 
'o  intercept  thy  way,  or  send  thee  back 
)espoil'd  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss ! 
?or  now,  and  since  first  break  of  dawn,  the 

fiend, 

lere  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come ; 
\nd  on  his  quest,  where  likeliest  he  might  find 
'he  only  two  of  mankind,  but  in  them 
'he  whole  included  race,  his  purpos'd  prey, 
n  bower  and  field  lie  sought  where  any  tuft 
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OF  grove  or  garden-plot  more  pleasant  lay, 
Their  tendance,  or  plantation  for  delight  5 
By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet  [find 

He  sought  them  both,  but  wish'd  his  hap  might 
Eve  separate;    he  wish'd,  but  not  with  hope 
Of  what  so  seldom  chanc'd  j  when  to  his  wish, 
Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies, 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood, 
Half  spied,  so  thick  the  roses  blushing  round 
About  her  glow'd,  oft  stooping  to  support 
Each  flower  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head,  though 

gay 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold, 
Hung  drooping  unsustain'd  ;  them  she  upstays 
Gently  with  myrtle  band,  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flower, 
From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  storm  so  nigh. 
Nearer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  travers'd 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm ; 
Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen, 
Among  thick-woven  arborets,  and  flowers 
Imborder'd  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve : 
Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd 
Or  of  reviv'd  Adonis,  or  renown'd 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes'  son  j 
Or  that,  not  mystic,  where  the  sapient  king 
Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spous  e. 
Much  he  the  place  admir'd,  the  person  more. 
As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight; 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound ; 
If  chance,  with  nymph-like  step,  fair  virgin  pass 
What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight : 
Such  pleasure  took  the  serpent  to  behold 
This  flowery  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve 
Thus  early,  thus  alone :  her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,   but  more  soft,  and  feminine, 
Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  overaw'd 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereav'd 
His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought : 
That  space  the  evil-one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain'd 
Stupidly  good ;  of  enmity  disarm'd, 
Of  guile,  of  hate,  of  envy,  of  revenge. 
But  the  hot  Hell  that  always  in  him  burns, 
Though  in  mid  Heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight, 
And  tortures  him  now  more,  the  more  he  sees 
Of  pleasure,  not  for  him  ordain'd:  then  soon 
Fierce  hate  he  recollects,  and  all  his  thoughts 
Of  mischief,  gratulating,  thus  excites. 

"  Thoughts,  whither  have  ye  led   me  !  wha 

sweet 

Compulsion  thus  transported,  to  forget 
What  hither  brought  us !  hate,  not  love  j  nor  hope 
Of  Paradise  for  Hell,  hope  here  to  taste 
Of  pleasure ;  but  all  pleasure  to  destroy, 
Save  what  is  in  destroying  ;  other  joy 
To  me  is  lost.     Then,  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles ;  behold  alone 
The  woman,  opportune  to  all  attempts, 
Her  husband,  for  1  view  far  round,  not  nigh, 
Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun, 
And  strength,  of  courage  haughty,  and  of  limb 


Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould  ; 
Foe  not  informidable !  exempt  from  wotmd, 
I  not ;  so  much  hath  Hell  debas'd,  and  pain 
Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  Heaven. 
She  fair,  divinely  fair,  fit  love  for  gods! 
Not  terrible,  though  terrour  be  in  love 
And  beauty,  not  approach'd  by  stronger  hate, 
Hate  stronger,  under  show  of  love  well  feign'd  ; 
The  way  which  to  her  ruin  now  I  tend." 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  enclos'd 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad !  and  toward  Eve 
Address'd  his  way :  not  with  indented  wave, 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since ;  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  thattower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze  !  his  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 
With  burnish' d  neck  of  verdant-gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant :  pleasing  was  his  shape 
And  lovely ;  never  since  of  serpent-kind 
Lovelier,  not  those  that  in  Illyria  chang'd 
Hermione  and  Cadmus,  or  the  god 
In  Epidaurus  j  nor  to  which  transform'd 
Ammonian  Jove,  or  Capitol ine  was  seen  ; 
He  with  Olympias  ;  this  with  her  who  bore 
cipio,the  height  of  Rome.  With  tract  oblique 
At  first,  as  one  who  sought  access,  but  fear'd 
To  interrupt,  side-long  he  works  his  way. 
As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought 
tfigh  river's  mouth  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail : 
So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve, 
To  lure  her  eye  ;  she,  busied,  heard  the  sound 
Of  rusling  leaves,  but  minded  not,  as  us'd 
To  such  disport  before  her  through  the  field, 
From  every  beast ;  more  duteous  at  her  call, 
Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  disguis'd. 
He,  bolder  now,  uncal  I'd  before  her  stood, 
But  as  in  gaze  admiring  :  oft  he  bow'd 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamel  I'd  neck, 
Fawning  j   and  lick'd   the  ground  whereon  sh« 

trod. 

His  gentle  dumb  expression  turn'd  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve,  to  mark  his  play  ;   he,  glad 
Of  her  attention  gain'd,  with  serpent-tongue 
Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air, 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

"  Wonder  not,  sovran  mistress,  if  perhaps 
Thou  canst  who  art  sole  wonder  !  much  less  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  Heaven  of  mildness,  with  disdain, 
Displeas'd  that  I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze 
Insatiate  ;  I  thus  single  ;  nor  have  fear'd. 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retir'd. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair, 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  things  thine 
By  gift,  and  thy  celestial  beauty  adore 
With  ravishment  beheld  !  there  best  beheld, 
Where  universally  admir'd  ;  but  here 
In  this  enclosure  wild,  these  beasts  among, 
Beholders  rude,  and  shallow  to  discern 
Half  what  in  thee  is  fair,  one  man  except, 
Who  sees  thee  ?  (and  what  is  one  ?)  who  should 

be  seen 

A  goddess  among  gods,  ador'd  and  serv'd 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train." 

So  gloz'd  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tim'd  : 
Into  t?e  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way, 
Though  at  the  voice  much  marvelling  i  at  iengjh, 
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Not  un?»maz'd,  she  thus  in  answer  spake. 

' '  What  may  this  mean  ?  language  of  man 

pronounc'd 

By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  express'd  ? 
The  first,  at  least,  of  these  I  thought  denied 
•To  beasts  3  whom  God,  on  their  creation-day, 
Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sound : 
The  latter  I  demur  ;  for  in  their  looks 
Much  reason,  and  in  their  actions,  oft  appears. 
Thee,  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  al]  the  field 
I  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  endued  ; 
Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say, 
How  cam'st  thou  speakable  of  mute,  and  how 
To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 
Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight  ? 
Say,  for  such  wonder  claims  attention  due." 

To  whom  the  guileful  tempter  thus  replied. 
"  Empress  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve ! 
Easy  to  me  it  is  to  tell  thee  all          [be  obey'd 
What  thou  command'st ;  and  right  thou  shouldst 
I  was  at  first  as  other  beasts  that  graze 
The  trodden  herb,  of  abject  thoughts  and  low, 
As  was  my  food  ;  nor  aught  but  food  discern 'd. 
Or  sex,  and  apprehended  nothing  high  : 
Till,  on  a  day  roving  the  field,  1  chanc'd 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold 
Load  en  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  mix'd, 
Ruddy  and  gold :  I  nearer  drew  to  gaze; 
When  from  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour  blown, 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleas' d  my  sense 
Than  smell  of  sweetest  fenel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even, 
Unsuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 
To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  1  had 
Of  tasting  those  fair  apples,  I  resolv'd 
Not  to  defer  ;  hunger  and  thirst  at  once, 
Powerful  persuaders,  quicken' d  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,   urg'd  me  so  keen. 
About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon ; 
For,  high  from  ground,  the  branches  would  re 
quire 

Thy  utmost  reach  or  Adam's  :    round  the  tree 
All  other  beasts  that  saw,  with  like  desire 
Longing  aud  envying  stood,  but  could  not  reach. 
Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill 
I  spar'd  not;  for,  such  pleasure  till  that  hour, 
At  feed  or  fountain,  never  had  I  found. 
Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me,  to  degree 
Of  reason  in  iny  inward  powers ;  and  speech 
Wanted  not  long  ;   though  to  this  shape  retain'd. 
Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 
1  turn  d  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 
Consider'd  all  things  visible  in  Heaven, 
Or  Earth,  or  Middle  ;  all  things  fair  and  good : 
But  all  that  fair  and  good  in  thy  divine 
Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty's  heavenly  ray, 
United  I  beheld;   no  fair  to  thine 
Equivalent  or  second !  which  compelPd 
Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  cnme 
And  gaze,  and  worship  thee  of  right  declar'd 
Sovran  of  creatures,  universal  dame  !" 

So  talk'd  the  spirited  sly  snake  ;  and  Eve, 
Yet  more  amaz'd,  unwary  thus  replied. 

"  Serpent,  thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved  : 
But  say,  where  grows  the  tree  ?  from  hence  how 
For  many  are  the  trees  of  God  that  grow      [far  ? 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 


To  us  j  in  such  abundance  lies  our  choice, 
As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouch'd, 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Crow  up  to  their  provision,  and  more  hands 
Help  to  disburden  Nature  of  her  birth." 

To  whom  the  wily  adder,  blithe  and  glad. 
"  Empress,  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long  j 
Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  a  flat, 
Fast  by  a  fountain,  one  small  thicket  past 
Of  blowing  myrrh  and  balm  :   if  thou  accept 
My  conduct,  1  can  bring  thee  thither  soon." 
"  Lead  then,"  said  Eve.    He,  leading,  swiftly 

roll'd 

In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight, 
To  mischief  swift.     Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest;  as  when  a  wandering  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,   and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends, 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  the   amaz'd  night-wanderer  from  his 
way  [pool } 

To  bogs   and  mires,   and  oft  through  pond  or 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far : 
Soglister'd  the  dire  snake,  and  into  fraud 
Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 
Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe; 
Which  when  she  saw,    thus  to  her  guide  she 

spake. 
;<  Serpent,  we  might  have  spar'd  our  coming 

hither, 

Fruitless  to  me,  though  fruit  be  here  to  excess, 
The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee ;  ' 
Wonderous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects. 
But  of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch  ; 
God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice ;  the  rest,  we  live 
Law  to  ourselves;    our  reason  is  our  law." 
To  whom  the  tempter  guilefully  replied. 
•f  Indeed !  hath  God  then  said  that  of  the  fruit 
Of  all  these  garden-trees  ye  shall  not  eat, 
Yet  lords  declar'd  of  all  in  Earth  or  air  r" 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  yet  sinless.  "  Of  the  fruit 
Df  each  tree  in  the  garden  we  may  eat ; 
But  of  the  fruit  of  this  fair  tree  amidst 
The  garden,  God  hath  said,  «  Ye  shall  not  eat 
Thereof,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.' n 
She  scarce  had  said,  though  brief,  when  no?r 

more  bold 

The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  zeal  and  love 
To  Man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on ;  and,  as  to  passion  mov'd, 
fluctuates  disturb'd,  yet  comely  and  in  act 
lais'd,  as  of  some  great  matter  to  begin. 
As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd, 
n  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
•"lourish'd,  since  mute  !  to  some  great  cause  ad- 

dress'd., 

Stood  in  himself  collected ;  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience  ere  the  tongue  j 
ometimesin  height  began,  as  no  delay 
Of  preface  brooking,  through  his  zeal  of  right: 
So  standing,  moving,  or  to  height  up  grown, 
'he  tempter,  all  impa?sion'd,  thus  began. 

"  O  sacred,  wise,  and  wisdom-giving  plant, 
Mother  of  science !  now  I  feel  thy  power 
Within  me  clear;  not  only  to  discern 
Things  hi  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agents,  deein'<l  however  wise. 
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Oueen  of  this  universe }  do  not  believe 

Those  rigid  threats  of  death :  ye  shall  not  die  : 

How  should  you  ?    by  the  fruit  ?    it  gives  you 

life 

To  knowledge ;  by  the  thi-eatener  ?  look  on  me, 
Me,  who  have  touch'd  and  tasted  ;  yet  both  live, 
And  lite  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  Fate 
Meant  xjue,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 
Shall  tbat  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open  ?  or  will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass  ?  and  not  praise 
(Pother  your  dauntless  virtue,  whom  the  pain 
Of  death  denounc'd,  whatever  thing  death  be, 
Deterr'd  not  from  achieving  what  might  lead 
To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ; 

t,  how  just?  of  evil,  if  what  is  evil 
Be  real,  why  not  known,  since  easier  shunn'd? 
God  therefore  cannot  hurt  \e  and  be  just ; 
Not  just,  not  God  :  not  fear'd  then,  nor  obey'd  : 
Your  fear  itself  of  death  removes  the  fear. 
Why  then  was  this  forbid  ?  Why,  but  to  awe  ; 
Why,  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant, 
His  worshippers  ?    He  knows  that  in  the  day 
Ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  that  seem  so  clear, 
Yet  are  but  dim,  shall  perfectly  be  then 
Open'd  and  clear'd,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
Knowing  both  good  and  evil,  as  they  know. 
That  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  since  I  as  Man, 
Internal  Man,  is  but  proportion  meet ; 
I,  of  brute,  human;  ye,  of  human,  gods. 
So  ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off 
Human,  to  put  on  gods;   death  to  be  wish'd, 
Though  threaten'd,    which  no  worse  than  this 

can  bring. 

And  what  are  gods,  that  Man  may  not  become 
As  they,  participating  god-like  food  ? 
The  gods  are  first,   and  that  advantage  use 
On  our  belief,  that  all  from  them  proceeds : 
I  question  it;  for  this  fair  Earth  I  see, 
Warm'd  by  the  Sun,  producing  every  kind; 
Them,  nothing  :  if  they  all  things,  wboenclos'd 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree, 
That  whoso  eats  chereof,   forthwith  attains 
Wisdom  without  their  leave  ?  and  wherein  lies 
The   oftence,  that  man  should    thus  attain  to 

know  ? 

What  can  your  knowledge  hurt  him,  or  this  tree 
Impart  against  his  wili,   if  all  be  his  ? 
Or  is  it  envy  ?  and  can  envy  dwell  [more 

In  heavenly  breasts  ? — These,  these,  and  many 
Causes  import  your  need  of  this  fair  fruit. 
Goddess  humane,  reach  then,  and  freely  taste." 

He  ended  ;  and  his  words,  replete  with  guile, 
Into  her  htjart  too  easy  entrance  won  : 
Fix'd  on  the  fruit  she  gaz'd,  which  to  behold 
Might  tempt  alone ;  and  in  her  ears  the  sound 
Yet  rung  of  his  persuasive  words,  impregn'd 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth  : 
Mean  while  the  hour  of  noon  drew  on,  and  wak'd 
An  eager  appetite,  rais'd  by  the  smell 
So  savoury  of  that  fruit,  which  with  desire, 
Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste, 
Solicited  her  longing  eye  ;  yet  first 
Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mus'd. 

"Great  are  thy  virtues,doubtless,best  ol  fruits, 
Though  kept  frum  man,  and  worthy  to  be  ad- 

mir'd ; 

Whose  taste,  too  long  forborn,  at  first  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 


The  tongue  not  made  for  speech,   to  speak  thy 

praise  : 

Thy  praise  he  also,  who  forbids  thy  use, 
Conceals  not  from  us,  naming  thee  the  tree 
Of  knowledge,  knowledge  both  of  good  and  evil  ; 
Forbids  us  then  to  taste !   but  his  forbidding        ' 
Commends  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  waut: 
For  good  unknown  sure  is  not  had  ;  or,  had 
And  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  all. 
In  plain  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know 
Forbids  us  good,  forbids  vis  to  be  wise  ? 
Such  prohibitions  bind  not.     But,  if  death 
Bind  us  with  after-bands,  what  profits  then 
Our  inward  freedom  ?  In  the  day  we  eat 
Of  this  fair  fruit,  our  doom  is,  we  shall  die ! 
How  dies  the  serpent?  he  hath-eat'n  and  lives, 
And  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  di's- 
Irrational,  till  then.     For  us  alone  [cerns 

Was  death  invented  ?  or  to  us  denied 
This  intellectual  food,  for  beasts  reserv'd  ? 
For  beasts  it  seems  :    yet  that  one  beast  which 

first 

Hath  tasted  envies  not,  but  brings  with  joy 
The  good  befall'n  him,  author  unsuspect, 
Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile. 
What  fear  I  then  ?  rather,  what  know  to  fear 
Under  this  ignorance  of  good  and  evil, 
Of  God  or  death,  of  law  or  penalty  ? 
Here  grows  the  cure  of  all,  this  fruit  divine, 
Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste, 
Of  virtue  to  make  wise :  what  hinders  then 
To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind  ?" 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat ! 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave   signs  of 

woe, 

That  all  was  lost.     Back  to  the  thicket  slunk 
The  guilty  serpent ;  and  well  might ;  for  Eve, 
Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste,  nought  else 
Regarded;  such  delight  till  then,  as  seem'd, 
In  fruit  she  never  tasted,  whether  true 
Or  fancied  so,  through  expectation  high 
Of    knowledge;    nor  was   godhead    from   her 

thought. 

Greedily  sheengorgM  without  restraint, 
And  know  not  eating  death  :  satiate  at  length, 
And  heighten'd  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon,, 
Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began. 

"  O  sovran,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trees 
In  Paradise!  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience,  hitherto  obscured,  infam'd, 
And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created ;   but  henceforth  my  early  care, 
Not  without  song,  each  morning,  and  due  praise, 
Shall  tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  ease 
Of  thy  full  branches  offer'd  free  to  all ; 
Till,  dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature 
In  knowledge,  as  the  gods,  who  all  things  know  j 
Though  others  envy  what  t\iey  cannot  give. 
For,  had  the  gift  been  theivs,  it  had  not  here 
Thus  grown.     Experience,  next,  to  thee  I  owe, 
Best  guide:  not  following  thee,  I  had  remain1  d 
In  ignorance ;  thou  open'st  wisdom's  way, 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire. 
And  I  perhaps  am  secret :  Heaven  is  high, 
High,  and  remote  to  see  from  thence  distinct 
Each  thing  on  Earth  j  and  other  care  perhaps 
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May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 
Our  great  Forhidder,  safe  with  all  his  spies 
About  him.     But  to  Adam  in  what  sort 
Shall  I  appear  ?   shall  I  to  him  make  known 
As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 
Tull  happiness  with  me,  or  rather  not, 
IBut  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power 
Without  copartner  ?  so  to  add  what  wants 
In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love, 
And  render  me  more  equal ;  and  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 
Superior  ;  for,  inferior,  who  is  free  ? 
This  may  be  well :  but  what  if  God  have  seen, 
And  death  ensue  ?  then  I  shall  be  no  more  ! 
And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct ; 
A  death  to  think  !  Confirm'd  then  I  resolve, 
Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe : 
So  dear  1  love  him,  that  with  him  alj  deaths 
1  could  endure,  without  him  live  no  life." 

So  saying,  from  the  tree  her  step  she  turn'd ; 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  Power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infus'd 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  deriv'd 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods.     Adam  the  while 
Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flowers  a  garland,  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown  ; 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest- queen. 
Great  joy  he  promis'd  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd  : 
Yet  cVt  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 
Misgave  him ;  he  the  faltering  measure  felt ; 
And  forth  to  meet  her  went,  the  way  she  took 
That  morn  when  first  they  parted :   by  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  he  must  pass  ;  there  he  her  met, 
Scarce  from  the  tree  returning;  in  her  hand 
A  bough  of  fairest  fruit,  that  downy  smil'd, 
New  gather'd,  and  ambrosial  smell  diffus'd. 
To  him  she  hasted;  in  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt ; 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,    she  thus  ad- 

dress'd. 

"  Hast  thou  not  wonder'd,  Adam,  at  my  stay  ? 
Thee  I  have  miss'd,  and  thought  it  long,  depriv'd 
Thy  presence  ;    agony  of  love  till  now 
Not  felt,  nor  shall  be  twice  ;  for  never  more 
Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untried  I  sought, 
The  pain  of    absence   from    thy    sight.      But 

strange 

Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear  : 
This  tree  is  not,  as  we  are  told,  a  tree 
Of  danger  tasted,  nor  to  evil  unknown 
Opening  the  way,  but  of  divine  effect 
To  open  eyes,  and  make  them  gods  who  taste ; 
And  hath  been  tasted  such  :  the  serpent  wise, 
Or  not  restrain'd  as  we,  or  not  obeying, 
Hath  eaten  of  the  fruit ;  and  is  become, 
Not  dead,  as  we  are  threaten'd,  but  thenceforth 
Endued  with  human -%oice  and  human  sense, 
Reasoning  to  admiration  ;  and  with  me 
Persuasively  hath  so  prevail'd,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted,  and  have  also  found 
The  effects  to  correspond ;    opener  mine  eyes, 
J)in\  erst,  dilated  spirits,  ampler  heart. 
And  growing  up  to  godhead  ;    which  for  thee 
Chiefly  I  sought,  without  thee  can  despise. 
For  Wiss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss ; 
Tedious,  uushar'd  with  thee,  and  odious  soon. 


Thou  therefore  also  taste,  that  equal  lot 
May  join  us,  equal  joy,  as  equal  love; 
Lest,  thou  not  tasting,  different  degree 
Disjoin  us,  and  I  then  too  late  renounce 
Deity  fbr  thee  when  Fate  will  not  permit." 

Thus  Eve  with  countenance  blithe  her  story 

told; 

But  in  her  cheeTc  distemper  flushing  glow'd. 
On  the  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amaz'd, 
Astonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horrour  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax'd ; 
From  his   slack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for 

Ere 

Down  dropt,  and   all  the  faded  roses  shed  : 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale,  till  thus  at  length 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke, 

"  O  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works,  creature  in  whom  excell'd 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  forra'd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  lost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 
Defac'd,  deflower'd,  and  now  to  death  devote  ? 
Rather,  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance,  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  forbidden  !   Some  cursed  fraud 
Of  enemy  hath  beguil'd  thee,  yet  unknown, 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd  ;  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die : 
How  can  I  live  without  thee !    how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  join'd, 
To  live  againjn  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ! 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart :  no,  no  !    I  feel 
The  link  of  Nature  draw  me  :  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe." 

So  having  said,  as  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and' after  thoughts  disturb 'd 
Submitting  to  what  seem'd  remediless, 
Thus  in  calm  mood  his  words  to  Eve  he  turn'd. 

"  Bold  deed  thou  hast  presum'd,  adventurous 

Eve, 

And  peril  great  provok'd,  who  thus  hast  dar'd, 
Had  it  been  only  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence, 
Much  more  to  taste  it  under  ban  to  touch. 
But  past  who  can  recall,  or  done  undo  ? 
Not  God  Omnipotent,  nor  Fate ;   yet  so 
Perhaps  thou  shalt  not  die,  perhaps  the  fact 
Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foretasted  fruit, 
Profan'd  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common,  and  unhallow'd,  ere  our  taste  : 
Nor  yet  on  him  found  deadly  ;    he  yet  lives ; 
Lives,  as  thou  saidst,  and  gains  to  live,  as  Mao, 
Higher  degree  of  life :    inducement  strong 
To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain 
Proportional  ascent ;  which  cannot  be 
But  to  be  gods,  or  angels,  demi-gods. 
Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  Creator  wise, 
Though  threatening,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 
Us  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high, 
Set  over  all  his  works ;  which  in  our  fall, 
For  us  created,  needs  with  us  must  fail, 
Dependant  made ;  so  God  shall  uncreate, 
Be  frustrate,  do,  undo,  and  labour  lose ; 
Not  well   conceiv'd  of   God,  who,  though   his 
power 
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Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loth 
Us  to  abolish,  lest  the  adversary  [God 

Triumph,  and  say  ;    "  Fickle  their  state  whom 
Most  favours;  who  can  please  him  long  ?   Me 

first 

He  ruin'd,  now  Mankind;  whom  will  he  next  ?" 
Matter  of  scorn,  not  to  be  given  the  foe. 
However  I  with  thee  have  fix'd  my  lot, 
Certain  to  undergo  like  doom  :  if  death 
Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life  ; 
So  forcible  within  my  heart  I  feel 
The  bond  of  Nature  draw  me  to  my  own ; 
My  own  in  thee,  for  what  thou  art  is  mine  ; 
Our  state  cannot  be  sever'd ;   we  are  one, 
One  flesh;  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself." 

So  Adam ;   and  thus  Eve  to  him  replied. 
"  O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love, 
Illustrious  evidence,  example  high  ! 
Engaging  me  to  emulate ;  but,  short 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain, 
Adam  ?  from  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung, 
And  gladly  of  our  vinion  hear  thee  speak, 
One  heart,  one  soul  in  both ;    whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords,  declaring  thee  resolv'd, 
Rather  than  death,    or  aught  than  death  more 

dread, 

Shall   separate  us,  link'd  in  love  so  dear, 
To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt,  one  crime, 
If  any  be,  of  tasting  this  fair  fruit ; 
Whose  virtue  (for  of  good  still  good  proceeds, 
Direct,  or  by  occasion,)  hath  presented 
This  happy  trial  of  thy  love,  which  else 
So  eminently  never  had  been  known. 
Were  it  I  thought  death  menac'd  would  ensue 
This  my  attempt,  I  would  sustain  alone 
The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee,  rather  die 
Deserted,  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fact 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace  ;  chiefly,  assur'd 
Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true, 
So  faithful,  love  unequall'd  :  but  I  feel 
Far  otherwise  the  event ;  not  death,  but  life 
Augmented,  open'd  eyes,  new  hopes,  new  joys, 
Taste  so  divine,  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touch'd  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this,  and 

harsh. 

On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste, 
And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds." 

Sp  saying,  she  embrac'd  him,  and  for  joy 
Tenderly  wept ;  much  won,  that  he  his  love 
Had  so  ennobled,  as  of  choice  to  incur 
Divine  displeasure  for  her  sake,  or  death. 
In  recompense  (for  such  compliance  bad 
Such  recompense  best  merits)  from  the  bough 
She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand  :  he  scrupled  not  to  eat, 
Against  his  better  knowledge ;   not  deceiv'd, 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs  ;   and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
Sky  lour'd;  and,  muttering  thunder,  some   sad 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin     [drops 
Original  :  while  Adam  took  no  thought, 
Eating  his  fill  ;  nor  Eve  to  iterate 
Her  former  trespass  fear'd,  the  more  to  sooth 
Him  with  her  lov'd  society;  that  now, 
As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both, 
They  swim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 
Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings. 
Wherewith  to  scorn  the  Earth:  but  that  false  fruit 


Far  other  operation  first  displayed, 
Carnal  desire  inflaming  ;   he  on  Eve 
Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes ;   she  him 
As  wantonly  repaid  ;  in  lust  they  burn : 
Till  Adam  thus  'gan  Eve  to  dalliance  move, 
"  Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part ; 
Since  to  each  meaning  savour  we  apply, 
And  palate  call  judicious ;   I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purvey'd. 
Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstain'd 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tasting ;   if  such  pleasure  be 
In  things  to  us  forbidd'n,  it  might  be  wish'd, 
For  this  one  tree  had  been  forbidden  ten. 
But  come,  so  well  refresh'd,  now  let  us  play, 
As  meet  is.  after  such  delicious  fare  ; 
For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorn'd 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever ;  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree  !*' 
So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent ;   well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seiz'd;   and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  over-head  with  verdant  roof  imbower'd, 
He  led  her  nothing  loth  ;  flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 
And  hyacinths  ;    Earth's  freshest  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal, 
The  solace   of  their  sin  ;   till  dewy  sleep 
Oppress'd    them,   wearied  with  their  amorous 

play. 

Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 
That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err,  was  now  exhal'd ;  and  grosser  sleep, 
Bred  of  unkindly  fumes,  with  conscious  dreams 
Encumber'd,  now  had  left  them  ;  up  they  rose 
As  from  unrest ;   and,  each  the  other  viewing, 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their 

minds 

How  darken'd ;   innocence,  that   as  a  veil 
Had    shadow'd    them    from  knowing  ill,    was 

gone; 

Just  confidence,  and  native  righteousness, 
And  honour,  from  about  them,  naked  left 
To  guilty  shame  ;   he  cover'd,  but  his  robe 
Uncover'd  more.     So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
Herculean  Samson,  from  the  harlot-lap 
Of  Philistean  Dalilah,  and  wak'd 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  they  destitute  and  bare 
Of  all  their  virtue :  silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat,  as  strucken  mute: 
Till  Adam,  though  not  less  than  Eve  abash'd, 
At  length  gave  utterance   to  these  words  cou- 

strain'd. 

"  O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 
To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man's  voice  ;   true  in  our  fall, 
False  in  our  promised  rising  ;  since  our  eyes    • 
Open'd  we  find  indeed,  and  find  we  know 
Both  good  and  evil  ;    good  lost,  and  evil  got; 
Bad  fruit  of  knowledge  ;  if  this  be  to  know ; 
Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void, 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  sOil'd  and  stain'd> 
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And  in  outfaces  evident  the  signs 

Of  foul  concupiscence  •  whence  evil  store  j 

Even  shame,  the  last  of  evils ;    of  the  first 

Be  sure  then. — How  shall  I  hehold  the  face 

Henceforth  of  God  or  angel,  erst  with  joy 

And  rapture    so  oft  beheld  ?     Those  heavenly 

shapes 

Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly  with  their  blaze 
Insufferably  bright.     O  !  might  I  here 
In  solitude  live  savage  ;    in  some  glade 
Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To   star    or    sun-light,    spread  their  umbrage 

broad 

And  brown  as  evening :    cover  me,  ye  pines  ! 
Ye  cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more  ! — 
But  let  us  now,  as  in  bad  plight,  devise 
What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 
To  shame  obnoxious,   and  unseemliest  seen  ; 
Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together 

sew'd, 

And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 
Those   middle    parts  j     that   this  new    comer, 

Shame, 
There  sit  not,   and  reproach  us  as  unclean. " 

So  counseled  he,  and  both  together  went 
Jnto  the  thickest  wood ;   there  soon  they  chose 
The  fig-tree ;   not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowu'd, 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between  : 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool ,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade :   those 

leaves 

They  gather'd,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe ; 
And,  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sew'd, 
To  gird  their  waist ;    vain  covering,  if  to  hide 
Their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame  !  O,  how  unlike 
To  that  first  naked  glory  !    Such  of  late 
Columbus  found  the  American,  so  girt 
With  featbei'd  cincture  ;  naked  else,  and  wild 
Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 
Thus  fenc'd,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  shame 

in  part 

Cover'd,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind, 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep ;    nor  only  tears 
"Rain'd    at  their  eyes,   but  high    winds    worse 

within 

Besjan  to  rise,  high  passions,  anger,  hate, 
Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord;  and  shook  sore 
Their  inward  state  of  mind,  calm  region  once 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent : 
Fojr  Understanding  rul'd  not,  and  the  Will 
Heard  not  her  lore  ;   both  in  subjection  now 
To  Sensual  Appetite,  who  from  beneath 
Usurping  over  sovran  Reason  claim'd 
Superior  sway  :    from  thus  distemper'd  breast, 
Adam,  estrang'd  in  look  and  alter'd  style, 
Speech  intermitted  thus  to  Eve  renew'd. 

"  Would   thou  hadst  hearken'd  to  uiy  words, 

and  staid 

With  me,  as  1  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 
Desire  of  wandering,  this  unhappy  morn, 
I  know  fipt  whence  possess'd  thee  ;  we  had  then 


Remain'd  still  happy  ;   not  as  now,  despoil'd 
Of  all  our  good  ;  shain'd,  naked,  miserable  ! 
Let  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause  to  ap 
prove 

The  faith  they  owe ;    when  earnestly  they  seek 
Such  proof,  conclude,  they  then  begin  to  fail." 
To  whom,  soon  mov'd   with  touch  of  blame, 

thus  Eve. 

"  What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam  severe! 
Imput'st  thou   that  to  my  default,  or  will 
Of   wandering,   as   thou  cali'st  it,    which  who 

know  s 

But  might  as  ill  have  happen'd  tbou  being  by, 
Or  to  thyself  perhaps  ?   Hadst  thou  been  there, 
Or  here  the  attempt,  thou  couldst  not   have  dis- 

cern'd 

Fraud  in  the  serpent,  speaking  as  he  spake; 
No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known, 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm. 
Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib. 
Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou,  the  head, 
Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go, 
Going  into  such  danger,  as  thou  saidst  ? 
Too  facile  then,  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay  ; 
Nay,  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss. 
Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fix'd  in  thy  dissent, 
Neither  had  I  transgress'd,  nor  thou  with  me." 
To  whom,  then  first  incens'd,  Adam  replied. 
"  Is  this  the  love,  is  this  the  recompense 
Of  mine  to  thee,  ingrateful  Eve  !  Expressed 
Immutable,  when  thou  wert  lost,  not  I ; 
Who  might  have  liv'd,  and  joy'd  immortal  bliss, 
Yet  willingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee  ? 
And  am  I  now  upbraided  as  the  cause 
Of  thy  transgressing  ?    Not  enough  severe, 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint :  what  could  I  more  ? 
I  warn'dthee,  I  admonish'd  thee,  foretold 
The  danger,  and  the  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait ;  beyond  this,  bad  been  force  ; 
And  furce  upon  free  will  hath  here  no  place. 
But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on  ;  secure 
Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 
Matter  of  glorious  trial  ;   r-nd  perhaps 
I  also  err'd,  in  overmuch  admiiing 
What  seem'd  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  1  thought 
No  evil  durst  attempt  thee  ;  but  1  rue 
That  errour  now,  which  is  become  my  crime, 
And  thou  the  accuser.     Thus  it  shall  befall 
Him,  who,  to  worth  in  women  overtrusting, 
Lets  her  will  rule  :  restraint  she  will  not  brook  ; 
And,  left  to  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue, 
She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse." 
Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning* 
And  of  Lheir  vain  contest  appear'd  no  end. 
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Man's  transgression  known,  the  guardian-angels 
forsake  Paradise,  and  return  up  to  Heaven  to 
approve  their  vigilance,  and  are  approved ; 
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God  declaring  that  the  entrance  of  Satan  could 
not  be  by  them  prevented.     He  sends  his  Son 
to  judge  the  transgressors ;  who  descends  and 
gives  sentence    accordingly ;     then   in    pity 
clothes  them  both,  and  reascends.     Sin  and 
Death,  sitting  till  then  at  the  gates  of  Hell,  by 
wonderous   sympathy  feeling  the  success  of 
Satan  in  this  new  world,   and  the  sin  by  Man 
there  committed,resolve  to  sit  no  longer  confined 
in  Hell,  but  to  follow  Satan  their  sire  up  to 
the  place  of  Man  :  to  make  the   way  easier 
from  Hell  to  this  world  to  and  fro,   they  pave 
a  broad  highway  or  bridge  over  Chaos,  accord 
ing  to  the  track  that  Satan  first  made  ;  then, 
preparing  for  Earth,  they  meet  him,  proud  of 
his  success,  returning  to  Hell ;    their  mutual 
gratulation.     Satan  arrives  at  Pandemonium, 
in  full  assembly  relates  with  boasting  his  suc 
cess  against  Man  j  instead  of  applause  is  en 
tertained  with  a  general  hiss  by  all  his  audi 
ence,  transfonned  with  himself  also  suddenly 
into  serpents  according  to  his  doom  given  in 
Paradise  ;   then,  deluded  with  a  show  of  the 
forbidden  tree     springing    »p    before  them, 
they,  greedily  reaching  to  take  of  the  fruit, 
chew  dust  and  bitter  ashes.     The  proceedings 
of  Sin  and  Death  ;   God  foretels  the  final  vic 
tory  of  his  Son  over  them,  and  the  renewing 
of  all  things  ;  but  for  the  present,  commands 
his  angels  to  make  several  alterations  in  the 
Heavens    and    elements.      Adam,  more  and 
more  perceiving  his  fallen  condition,  heavily 
bewails,   rejects  the  condolement  of  Eve  ;  she 
persists,  and  at  length  appeases  him  :    then, 
to  evade  the  curse  likely  to  fall  on  their  off 
spring,  proposes  to  Adam  violent  ways,  which 
he  approves  not ;    but,  conceiving  better  hope, 
puts,  her  hi  mind  of  the  late   promise  made 
them,  that  her  seed  should  be  revenged  on  the 
serpent ;    and   exhorts  her  with  him  to  seek 
peace  of  the  offended  Deity,  by  repentance  and 
supplication. 

MEAN  while  the  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise  ;  and  how 
He,  in  the  serpent,  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit, 
Was  known  in  Heaven ;  for  what  can  'scape  the 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart         [eye 
Omniscient  ?  who,  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hindered  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind  [arm'd  ; 
Of  Man,  with  strength  entire,    and  free  will 
Complete  to  have  diseover'd  and  repuls'd 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend. 
For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to  have  still  re- 

member'd, 

The  high  injunction,   not  to  taste  that  fruit, 
Whoever  tempted ;  which  they  not  obeying 
Incurr'd  (what  could  they  less  ?)  the  penalty- 
And,  manifold  in  sin,  deserv'd  to  fall. 
Up  into  Heaven  from  Paradise  in  haste 
The  angelic  guards  ascend,  mute,  and  sad, 
For  Man ;   for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew, 
Much  wondering     how    the   subtle     fiend  had 

stol'n 

Entrance  unseen.    Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
From  Earth  arriv'd  at  Heaven-gate,  displeas'd 
All  were  who  heard  ;  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages,  yet,  mix'd 


With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 

About  the  new-arriv'd  in  multitudes 

The  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 

How  all   befel:     they  towards  the  throne    su- 

preme, 

Accountable,  made  haste,  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance, 
And  easily  appruv'd  ;   when  the  Most  High 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 

Assembled  angels,  and  ye  powers  returnM 
From  unsuccessful  charge,  be  not  dismay'd, 
Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  Earth, 
Which  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent, 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass, 
When  first  this   tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from 

Hell. 

I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
On  his  bad  errand  ;    Man  should  be  seduc'd, 
And  flatter'd  out  of  all,  believing  lies 
Against  his  Maker ;   no  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fall, 
Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 
In  even  scale.     But  fall'n  he  is;  and  now 
What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On    his    transgression, — death   denounc'd    that 

day? 

Which  he  presumes  already  vain  and  void, 
Because  not  yet  inflicted,   as  he  fear'd 
By  some  immediate  stroke  ;   but  soon  shall  find 
Forbearance  no  acquittance,  ere  day  end. 
Justice  shall  not  return  as  bounty    scorn'd. 
But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them  ?  whom  but  thee 
Vicegerent.  Son  ?    To  thee  I  have  transferr'd 
All  judgment,  whether  in  Heaven,  or  Earth,  or 
Easy  it  may  be  seen  that  I  intend  [Hell. 

Mercy  colleague  with  justice,  sending  thee 
Man's  friend,  his  Mediator,  his  design'd 
Both  ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntary, 
Anddestin'd  Man  himself  to  judge  Man  fall'n/* 

So  spake  the  Father  ;  and,  unfolding  bright 
Toward  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 
Blaz'd  forth  unclouded  deity  :  he  full 
Resplendent  all  his  Father  manifest 
Express'd,  and  thus  divinely  answer'd  mild, 

"  Father  Eternal,  thine  is  to  decree ; 
Mine,  both  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  to  do  thy  will 
Supreme  >  that  thou  in  me,  thy  Son  belov'd, 
May'st  ever  vest  well  pleas'd.     I  go  to  judge 
On  Earth   these  thy  transgressors  ;   but  thou 

know'st, 

Whoever  judg'd,  the  worst  on  me  must  light, 
When  time  shall  be ;   for  so  I  undertook 
Before  thee  ;  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom 
On  me  deriv'd ;  yet  I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease,      [none 
Attendance  none  shall   need;   nor  train,  where- 
Are  to  behold  the  j  udgment,  but  the  j  udg'd, 
Those  two;  the  third  best  absent  is  condemn'd, 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law  : 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs. '' 

Thus  saying,  from  his  radiant  seat  he  rose 
Of  high   collateral  glory.     Him  thrones,   ami 

powers, 

Princedoms,  and  dominations  ministrant, 
Accompanied  to  Heaven-gate; 
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Eden,  and  all  the  coast,  in  prospect  lay. 
Down  he  descended  straight ;  the  speed  of  gor 
Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  minute 

wing'd. 

Now  was  the  Sun  in  western  cadence  low 
From  noon,  and  gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hour, 
To  fan  the  Earth  now  wak'd,  and  usher  in 
The  evening  cool ;  when  he,  from  wrath  mor 

cool, 

Came  the  mild  judge,   and  intercessor  both, 
To,  sentence  Man :  the  voice  of  God  they  hear 
how  walking  in  the  garden,  by  soft  winds 
Brought  to  their  ears,  while  day  declin'd ;   they 

heard, 

And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among 
The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife  ;   till  God 
Approaching,  thus  to  Adam  call'd  aloud. 

*4  Where  art  thou,  Adam,  wont  with  joy  t( 

meet 

My  coming  seen  far  off?  I  miss  thee  here, 
Not  pleas'd,  thus  entertain'd  with  solitude, 
Where  obvious  duty  ere  while  appear'd  unsought 
Or  come  I  less  conspicuous,  or  what  change 
Absents  thee,  or  what  chance  detains  ? — Come 

forth  !" 

He  came;    and  with  him  E'/e,  more  loth 

though  first  [pos'd; 

To  offend;    discountenanc'd  both,  and  discom- 

Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God, 

Or  to  each  other;    but  apparent  guilt, 

And  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair, 

Anger,  and  obstinacy,  and  hate,  and  guile. 

*  Whence  Adam,   faltering  long,  thus  answer'd 

brief. 

"  I  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voi  ce 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself."     To  whom 
The  gracious  Judge  without  revile  replied. 

"  My  voice  thou  oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not 

fear'd, 

But  still  rejoic'd ;  how  is  it  now  become 
So  dreadful  to  thee  ?  That  thou  art  naked,  who 
Hath  told  thee  ?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree, 
Whereof  I  gave  thee  charge  thou  shouldst  not 

eat  ?» 

To  whom  thus  Adam  sore  beset  replied. 
'*  O  Heaven  !  in  evil  strait  this  day  I  stand 
Before  my  judge;  either  to  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime,  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life ; 
Whose  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 
I  should  conceal,  and  not  expose  to  blame 
By  my  complaint :  but  strict  necessity 
Subdues  me,   and  calamitous  constraint ; 
Lest  on  my  head  both  sin  and  punishment, 
However  insupportable,  be  all  [thou 

Devolv'd  ;  though  should  I  hold  my  peace,    yet 
Wouldst  easily  detect  what  I  conceal. — 
This  woman,  whom  thou  mad'st  to  be  my  help, 
And  gav'st  me  as  thy  perfect  gift,  so  good, 
So  fit,  so  acceptable,  so  divine, 
That  from  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill, 
And  what  she  did,  whatever  in  itself, 
Her  doing  seem'd  to  justify  the  deed ; 
She  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat." 

To  whom  the  sovran  Presence  thus  replied. 
*'  Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey 
Before  his  voice  ?  or  was  she  made  thy  guide, 
Superior,  or  but  equal,  that  to  her 
Thou  didst  resign  thy  manhood,  and  the  place 


Wherein  God  set  thee  above  her  made  of  the^ 
And  for  thee,  whose  perfection  far  excell'd 
Hers  in  all  real  dignity  ?   Adorn'd 
She  was  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection  ;  and  her  gifts 
Were  such,  as  under  government  well  seem'd  j 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule  ;  which  was  thy  part 
And  person,  hadst  thou  known  thyself  aright." 

So  having  said,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few. 
"  Say  woman,   what  is  this  which  thou  hast 

done?" 
To  whom  sad   Eve,  with  shame  nigh  over- 

whelm'd, 

Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  judge 
Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abash'd  replied. 
"  The  serpent  me  beguil'd,  and  I  did  eat.0 
Which  when  the  Lord  God  heard,  without 

delay 

To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  the  accus'd 
Serpent,  though  brute ;  unable  to  transfer 
The  guilt  on  him,  who  made  him  instrument 
Of  mischief,  and  polluted  from  the  end 
Of  his  creation  ;  justly  then  accurs'd, 
As  vitiated  in  nature  :  more  to  know 
Concern'd  not  Man,  (since  he  no  further  knew) 
Nor  alter'd  his  offence  ;  yet  God  at  last 
To  Satan  first  in  sin  his  doom  applied, 
Though  in  mysterious  terms,  judg'd  as  then  best: 
And  on  the  serpent  thus  his  curse  let  fill. 

"Because  thou  hastdonethis,  thou  artaccurs'd 
Above  all  cattle,  each  beast  of  the  field  ; 
Upon  thy  belly  groveling  thou  shalt  go, 
And  dust  shall  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
Between  thee  and  the  woman  I  will  put 
Enmity,  and  between  thine  and  her  seed ; 
Her  seed  shall  bruise  thy  head,  thou  bruise  his 

heel." 

So  spake  this  oracle,  then  verified 
When  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  second  Eve,        [ven, 
v  Satan  fall,  like  lightning,  down  from  He  a- 
'rince  of  the  air ;  then,  rising  from  his  grave 
»poil'd  principalities  and  powers,  triumph'd 
n  open  show ;  and,  with  ascension  bright, 
Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air, 
The  realm  itself  of  Satan,  long  usurp'd ; 
iVhom  he  shall  tread  at  last  under  our  feet ; 
Sv'n  he,  who  now  foretold  his  fatal  bruise  : 
And  to  the  woman  thus  his  sentence  turn'd. 
"  Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 
y  thy  conception  ;  children  thou  shalt  bring 
n  sorrow  forth;  and  to  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  submit;  he  over  thee  shall  rule.'* 

On  Adam  last  thus  judgment  he  pronounc'd. 
;  Because  thou  hast  hearken'd  to  the  voice  of 

thy  wife, 

nd  eaten  of  the  tree,  concerning  which 
charg'd  thee,     saying,  'Thou  shalt  not  eat 

thereof:1 

urs'd  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  tbou  in  sorrow 
halt  eat  thereof,  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 
'horns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Fnbid ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  j 
i  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
'ill  thou  return  unto  the  ground;  for  thou 
hit  of  the  ground  wast  taken,  know  thy  birth, 
or  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return." 
Sojudg'd   he  Man,    both  judge   and  saviour 
sent;  [day, 

nd  the  iustant  stroke  of  death,  denounc'd  that 
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ttemov'd  far  off  j  then,  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change,  disdain'd  not  to  hegin 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume ; 
As  when  he  wash'd  his  servants'  feet ;  so  now, 
As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts,  or  slain, 
Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid ; 
And  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies: 
Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Ofbeasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness, 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  Father's  sight. 
To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  return' d, 
Into  his  blissful  bosom  reassum'd 
In  glory,  as  of  old  ;  to  him  appeas'd,  [Man 

AH,  though  all-knowing,  what  had  pass'd  with 
Recounted,  mixing  intercession  sweet. 

Mean  while,  ere  thus  was  sinn'd  and  judg'd  on 

Earth, 

Within  the  gates  of  Hell  sat  Sin  and  Death, 
In  counterview  within  the  gates,  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame 
Far  into  Chaos,  since  the  fiend  pass'd  through, 
Sin  opening ;  who  thus  now  to  Death  began. 

"  O  son,  why  sit  we  here  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Satan,  our  great  author,  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us,  his  offspring  dear  ?   It  cannot  be 
But  that  success  attends  him ;  if  mishap, 
Ere  this  he  had  return'd,  with  fury  driven 
By  his  avengers ;  since  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punishment,  or  their  revenge. 
Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise, 
Wings  growing,  and  dominion  given  me  large, 
Beyond  this  deep  ;  whatever  draws  me  on, 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite, 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance.     Thou,  my  shade 
Inseparable,  must  with  me  along : 
For  Death  from  Sin  no  power  can  separate. 
But,  Lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  this  gulf 
Impassable,  impervious  ;  let  us  try 
Adventurous  work,  yet  to  thy  power  and  mine 
Not  unagreeable,  to  found  a  path 
Over  this  main  from  Hell  to  that  new  world, 
Where  Satan  now  prevails  ;  a  monument 
Of  merit  high  to  all  the  infernal  host, 
F.asing  their  passage  hence,  for  intercourse, 
Or  transmigration,  as  their  lot  shall  lead. 
Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 
By  this  new  felt-attraction  and  instinct." 

Whom  thus  the  meagre  shadow  answer'd  soon. 
u  Go,  whither  Fate,  and  inclination  strong, 
Leads  thee  ;  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading;  such  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable,  and  taste 
The  savour  of  death  from  all  things   there  that 
Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  entefprisest   [live: 
Be  wanting,  but  afford  thee  equal  aid." 

So  saying,  with  delight  he  snuff 'd  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  Earth.     As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field, 
Where  armies  lie  encamp'd,  come  flying,  lur'd 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses  design'd 
For  death,  the  following  day,  in  blob'ly  fight: 
So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 


His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air  ; 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far. 

Then  both  from  out  Hell-gates,  into  the  waste 

Wide  anarchy  of  Chaos,  damp  and  dark, 

Flew  diverse  ;  and  with  power  (their  power  was 

great) 

Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met 
Solid  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crouded  drove, 
From  each  side  shoaling  towards  the  mouth  of 

Hell: 

As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 
Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  the  imagin'd  way 
Beyond  Petsora  eastward,  to  the  rich 
Cathaian  coast.     The  aggregated  soil 
Death  with  his  mace  pctrific,  cold  and  dry, 
As  with  a  trident  smote,  and  fix'd  as  firm 
As  Delos,  floating  once  ;   the  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to  move; 
And  with  Asphaltic  slime,  broad  as  the  gate, 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  Hell  the  gather'd  beach  [on 
They  fasten'd,  and  the  mole  immense  wrought 
Over  the  foaming  deep  high-arch'd,  abridge 
Of  length  prodigious,  joining  to  the  wall 
Immoveable  of  this  now  fenceless  world, 
Forfeit  to  Death;  from  hence  a  passage  broad, 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to  Hell. 
So,  if  great  things  to  small  may  be  compar'd, 
Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke, 
From  Susa,  his  Memnonian  palace  high. 
Came  to  the  sea ;  and,  over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  join'd, 
And  scourg'd  with  many  a  stroke  the  indignant 
waves.  [art 

Now  had  they  brought  the   work  by  wondeams 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendant  rock, 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss,  following  the  track 
Of  Satan  to  the  self-same  place  where  he 
•First  lighted  from  his  wing,  and  landed  safe 
From  out  of  Chaos,  to  the  outside  bare 
Of  this  round  world  :  with  pins  of  adamant 
And  chains  they  made  all  fast,  too  fast  they  made 
And  durable  !  And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met  of  empyrean  Heaven, 
And  of  this  world  ;  and,  on  the  left  hand,  Hell 
With  long  reach  interpos'd  ;  three  several  ways 
In  sight,  to  each  of  these  three  places  led. 
And  now  their  way  to  Earth  they  had  descried, 
To  Paradise  first  tending ;  when,  behold  ! 
Satan,  in  likeness  of  an  angel  bright, 
Betwixt  the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion  steering 
His  zenith,  while  the  Sun  in  Aries  rose  : 
Disguis'd  he  came  ;  but  those  his  children  dear 
Their  parent  soondiscern'd,  though  in  disguise. 
He,  after  Eva  seduc'd,  unminded  slunk 
Into  the  wood  fast  by;  and,  changing  shape, 
To  observe  the  sequel,  saw  his  guileful  act 
By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 
Upon  her  husband ;  saw  their  shame  that  sought 
Vain  covertures;  but  when  he  saw  descend 
The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrified 
He  fled  ;  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  present;  fearing,  guilty,  what  his  wrath 
Might  suddenly  inflict ;  that  past,  return'd 
By  night,  and  listening  where  the  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint, 
Thence  gather'd  his  own  doom;   which  under 
stood 
Not  instant,  but  of  future  time,  with  joy 
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And  tidings  fraught,  to  Hell  henow  return'd  ; 
And  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wonderous  pontifice,  unhop'd 
Met,  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  offspring  dear 
Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight 
Of  that  stupendous  bridge  his  joy  increas'd. 
Long  he  admiring  stood,  till  Sin,  his  fair 
Enchanting  daughter,  thus  the  silence  broke. 

"  O  parent,  these  are  thy  magnific  deeds, 
Thy  trophies  !  which  thou  view'st  as  not  thin 

own1; 

Thoit  art  their  author,  and  prime  architect: 
For  I  no  sooner  in  my  heart  divin'd, 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  join'd  in  connexion  sweet 
That  thou  on  Earth  hadst  prosper'd,  which   thy 
Now  also  evidence,  but  straight  I  felt,         [look 
Though  distant  from  thee  worlds  between,  ye 
That  I  must  after  thee,  with  this  thy  son  ;    [fel 
Such  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three  ; 
fLell  could  no  longer  hold  us  in  our  bounds, 
!Nor  this  unvoyageable  gulf  obscure 
Detain  from  following  thy  illustrious  track  : 
Thou  hast  achiev'd  our  liberty,  confin'd 
Within  Hell-gates  till  now ;  thou  us  impower'd 
To  fortify  thus  far,  and  overlay, 
With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss. 
Thine  now  is  all  this  world ;  thy  virtue  hath  won 
What  thy  hands  builded  not;  thy  wisdom  gain'c 
With  odds  what  war  hath  lost,  and  fully  aveng'< 
Our  foil  in  Heaven ;  here  thou  shalt  monarch 

reign, 

There  didst  not ;  there  let  him  still  victor  sway, 
As  battle  hath  adjudg'd;  from  this  new  world 
Retiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated  ; 
And  henceforth  monarchy  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  by  the  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature,  from,  thy  orbicular  world ; 
Or  try  thee  now  more  dangerous  to  his.  throne." 
Whom  thus  the  prince  of  darkness  answer'c 
glad.  [both  ; 

"  Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son  and  grandchild 
High  proof  ye  now  have  given  to  be  the  race 
Of  Satan,  (for  I  glory  in  the  name, 
Antagonist  of  Heaven's  Almighty  King,) 
Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
The  infernal  empire,  that  sanear  Heaven's  door 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  aethave  met, 
Mine,  with  this  glorious  work;  and  made  one 

realm, 

Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 
Of  easy  thorough-fare.     Therefore,  while  I 
Descend  through  darkness,  on  your  road  with 

ease, 

To  my  associate  powers,  them  to  acquaint 
With  these  successes,  and  with  them  rejoice ; 
You  two  this  way,  among  these  numerous  orbs, 
All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend ; 
There  dwell,  and  reign  in  bliss  ;    thence  on  the 
Dominion  exercise  and  in  the  air,  [Earth 

Chiefly  on  man,  sole  lord  of  all  declar'd  ; 
Him  first  make  sure  your  thrall,  and  lastly  kill. 
My  substitutes  l*eud  ye,  and  create 
Plenipotent  on  Earth,  of  matchless  might 
Issttinsrfrom  me:  on  your  joint  vigour  now- 
My  hold- of  this  now  kingdom  all  depends, 
Through  Sin  to  Death  expos'd  by  my  exploit. 
If  your  joint  power  prevail,  theaffaus  of  Hell 
Is'o  detriment  need  fear •;  §o,  and  be  strong  1" 


So  saying  he  dismiss'd  them  •  they  tfJtn  spi*«?if 
Their    course    through    thickest    constellatibnf 

wan>f 


Spreading  their  bane  ;  the  Wasted  stars 
And  planers,  planet-struck,  real  eclipse 
Then  suffer'd.     The  other  way  Satan  we 
The  causey  to  Hell  -gate:  on  either  side 
Disparted  Chaos  over  built  exclaim'd, 
And  with  rebounding  surge  the  bars  assail'd, 
That  scorn'd  his  indignation  :  through  the  gdte*, 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  passM, 
And  all  about  found  desolate;  for  those, 
Appointed  to  sit  there,  had  left  their  charge, 
Flown  to  the  upper  world  ;  the  rest  were  ail 
Far  to  the  inland  retir'd,  about  the  walls 
Of  Pandemonium  ;  city  and  proud  seat 
Of  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  call'd 
Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon'd; 
There  kept  their  watch  the  legions,  while  fh« 
In  council  sat,  solicitous  what  chance         [grand 
Might  intercept  their  emperor  sent  ;  so  he 
Departing  gave  command,  and  they  observ'd. 
As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 
By  Astracan,  over  the  snowy  plains, 
Retires;  or  Bactrian  Sophi,  from  the  horns 
Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  beyond 
The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat 
To  Tauris  or  Casbeen  :   so  these,  the  late 
Heaven-banish'd  host,  left  desert  utmost  Hell 
Many  a  dark  league,  reduc'd  in  careful  watch 
Round  their  metropolis;  and  now  expecting 
Each  hour  their  great  adventurer,    from    the 
search  [mark'd, 

Of  foreign  worlds:  he  through  the  midst  un- 
tn  show  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  lowest  order,  pass'd  ;  and  from  the  door 
Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invisible 
Ascended  his  high  throne  ;  which,  under  state 
Df  richest  texture  spread,  at  the  upper  end 
Was  plac'd  in  regal  lustre.     Down  a  while 
3e  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw,  unseen  : 
At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 
And  shape  star-bright  appear'd,  or  brighter; 

clad 

With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter  :  all  amaz'd 
At  that  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian  throng- 
Bent  their  aspect,   and  whom  they  wish'd  tie*- 
held,  [daint: 

^heir  mighty  chief  return'd  :  loud  was  the  ac- 

h  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 
tais'd  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy" 
Congratulant  approach'd  him  ;  who  with  hand' 
Silence,  and  with  these  words  attention,  won. 
"  Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues, 

powers  ; 

^or  in  possession  such,  not  only  of  right, 
call  ye,  and  declare  ye  now  ;  return'd 
uccessful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  forth 
Viumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit 
Abominable,  acems'd,  the  house  of  woe, 
And  dungeon  of  our  'tyrant  :  now  possess, 
As  lords,  a  spacious  world,  to  our  native  Heaven 
.ittle  inferior,  by  my  adventure  hard 
Vith  peril  great  achiev'd.     Long  were  to  tell 
Vhat  I  have  done  ;  what  suffer'd  •  with  what  paiit 
Voyag'd'th'  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion  ;  over  which 
Sy  Sin  and  Death  a  broad  way  now  is  pav'd, 
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To  expedite  your  glorious  march ;  but  I 
Toil'd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forc'd  to  ride 
The  untractable  abyss,  plung'd  in  the  womb 
Of  unoriginal  Night  and  Chaos  wild  ; 
That,  jealous  of  their  secrets,  fiercely  oppos'd 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 
Protesting  Fate  supreme ;  thence  how  I  found 
The  new  created  world,  which  fame  in  Heaven 
Long  had  foretold,  a  fabric  wonderful 
Of  absolute  perfection  !  therein  Man 
Plac'd  in  a  Paradise,  by  our  exile 
Made  happy:  him  by  fraud  I  have  seduc'd 
From  his  Creator ;  and,  the  more  to  increase 
Your  wonder,  with  an  apple  ;  he,  thereat 
Offended,  worth  your  laughter  !  hath  given  up 
Both  his  beloved  Man  and  all  his  world, 
To  Sin  and  Death  a  prey,  and  so  to  us, 
Without  our  hazard,  labour,  or  alarm ; 
To  range  in,  arid  to  dwell,  and  over  Man 
To  rule,  as  over  all  he  should  have  rul'd. 
True  is,  me  also  he  hathjudg'd,  or  rather 
Me  not,  but  the  brute  serpent  in  whose  shape 
Man  1  deceiv'd :  that  which  to  me  belongs, 
Is  enmity,  which  he  will  put  between 
Me  and  mankind ;  I  am  to  bruise  his  heel ; 
His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head : 
A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise, 
Or  much  more  grievous  pain  ? — Ye  have  the  ac 
count 

Of  my  performance  :  what  remains,  ye  gods, 
But  up,  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss  ?" 

So  having  said,  a  while  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  universal  shout,  and  high  applause, 
To  fill  his  ear ;  when,  contrary,  he  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn  j  he  wonder'd,  but  not  long 
Had  leisure,  wondering  at  himself  now  more  ; 
His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare ; 
His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs  ;  his  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone, 
Reluctant,  but  in  vain ;  a  greater  power 
Now  rul'd  him,  punish'd  in  the  shape  he  sinn'd, 
According  to  his  doom :  he  would  have  spoke, 
But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue ;  for  now  were  all  transform'd 
Alike,  to  serpents  all,  as  accessories 
To  his  bold  riot :  dreadful  was  the  din 
Of  hissing  through  the  hall,  thick  swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters  head  and  tail, 
Scorpion,  and  asp,  and  amphisbaena  dire, 
Cerastes  horn'd,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear, 
And  dipsas  ;  (  not  so  thick  swarm'd  once  the  soil 
Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,  or  the  isle 
Ophiusa,)  but  still  greatest  he  the  midst, 
Now  dragon  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  Sun 
Engender'd  in  the  Pythian  vale  or  slime, 
Huge  Python,  and  his  power  no  less  he  seem'd 
Above  the  rest  still  to  retain ;  they  all 
Him  follow'd,  issuing  forth  to  the  open  field, 
Where  all  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout, 
Heaven-fall'n,  in  station  stood  or  just  array  ; 
Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 
In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief; 
They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead  !  a  croud 
Of  ugly  serpents ;  horrour  on  them  fell, 
And  horrid  sympathy  ;  for,  what  they  saw, 
They  felt  themselves,  now  changing  j  down  their 

arms, 
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Down  fell  both  spear  and  shield  ;  down  they  as 
And  the  dire  hiss  renew'd,  and  the  dire  form[fast; 
Catch'd,  by  contagion  ;  like  in  punishment, 
As  in  their  crime.     Thus  was  the  applause  they 

meant, 

Turn'd  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame 
Cast  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouths. There 

stood 

A  grove  hard  by,  sprung  up  with  this  theirchange, 
His  will  who  reigns  above,  to  aggravate 
Their  penance,  laden  with  fair  fruit,  like  that 
Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 
Us'd  by  the  tempter :  on  that  prospect  strange 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fix'd,  imagining 
For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 
Now  ris'n,  to  work  them  further  woe  or  shame  j 
Yet,    parch'd  with  scalding  thirst  and  hunger 

fierce, 

Though  to  delude  them  sent,  could  not  abstain  j 
But  on  they  roll'd  in  heaps,  and,  up  the  trees 
Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 
That  curl'd  Megaera  :  greedily  they  pluck'd 
The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flam'dj 
This  more  delusive,-not  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceiv'd;  they,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected  :  oft  they  assay'd 
Hunger  and  thirst  constraining  j  drugg'd  as  oft, 
Withhatefullest  disrelish  writh'd  their  jaws, 
With  soot  and  cinders  fill'd  ;  so  oft  they  fell 
Into  the  same  illusion,  not  as  Man 
Whom  they  triumph'd  once  laps'd.     Thus  were 

they  plagu'd 

And  worn  with  famine,  long  and  ceaseless  hiss, 
Till  their  lost  shape,  permitted,  they  resum'd  ; 
Yearly  enjoin'd,  some  say,  to  undergo, 
This  annual  humbling  certain  number'd  days, 
To  dash  their  pride,  and  joy,  for  Man  seduc'd. 
However,  some  tradition  they  dispers'd 
Among  the  Heathen,  of  their  purchase  got, 
And  fabled  how  the  serpent,  whom  they  calFd 
Ophion,  with  Eurynome,  the  wide- 
Encroaching  Eve  perhaps,  had  first  the  rule 
Of  high  Olympus  ;  thence  by  Saturn  driven 
And  Ops,  ere  yet  Dictsean  Jove  was  born. 
Mean  while  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair 
Too  soon  arriv'd  ;  Sin,  there  in  power  before, 
Once  actual  ;  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant ;  behind  her  Death, 
Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse :  to  whom  Sin  thus  began. 
"  Second  of  Satan    sprung,    all-conquering 

Death !  [earn'd 

What  think'st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though 
With  travel  difficult,  not  better  far  [watch, 
Than  still  at  Hell's  dark  threshold  to  have  sat 
Unnam'd,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half  starv'd  ?" 
Whom  thus  the  Sin- born  monster  answered 
"  To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine,  [soon, 
Alike  is  Hell,  or  Paradise,  or  Heaven  ; 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravine  I  may  meet ; 
Which  here,  though  plenteous,  all  too  little 

seems 

To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corps. " 

To  whom  the  incestuous  mother  thus  replied. 

"  Thou  therefore  on  these  herbs  and  fruits,  and 

flowers, 
Feed  first ;  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish,  and  fowl  ; 
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No  homely  morsels  !    and  whatever  thing 

The  sithe  of   Time  mows  down,    devour  un- 

spar'd; 

Till  I,  in  Man  residing-,  through  the  race, 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  all  in 
fect  ; 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey." 

This  said,  they  both  betook  them  several  ways, 
Both  to  destroy,  or  unimmoi  tal  make 
All  kinds,  and  for  destruction  to  mature 
Sooner  or  later  ;  which  the  Almighty  seeing, 
From  his  transcendent  seat  the  saints  among, 
To  those  bright  orders  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 
"See,    with  what  heat  these    dogs  of  Hell 

advance 

To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created  ;  and  had  still 
Kept  in  that  state,  had  not  the  folly  of  Man 
.Let  in  these  wasteful  furies,  who  impute 
Folly  to  me  ;  so  doth  the  prince  of  Hell 
And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 
I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess 
A  place  so  heavenly ;   and,  conniving,  seem 
To  gratify  my  scornful  enemies, 
That  laugh,  as  if,  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion,  I  to  them  had  quitted  all, 
At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule ; 
And  know  not   that  I  call'd,  and    drew  them 

thither, 

My  Hell-hounds,  to  lick  up  the  draff  and  filth 
Which  Man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed 
On  what  was  pure ;  till  cramm'd  and  gorg'd, 

nigh  burst 

With  suck'd  and  glutted  offal,  at  one  sling 
Of  thy  victorious  arm,  well  pleasing  Son, 
Both  Sin,  and  Death,  and  yawning  Grave,  at  last, 
Through  Chaos  hurl'd,  obstruct  the  mouth  of 

Hell 

For  ever,  and  seal  up  his  ravenous  jaws. 
Then    Heaven   and    Earth   renew'd    shall    be 

made  pure 

To  sanctity,  that  shall  receive  no  stain  : 
Till  then,  the  curse  pronounc 'don  both  precedes." 

He  ended,  and  the  heavenly  audience  loud 
Sung  Halleluiah,  as  the  fcound  of  seas,        [ways, 
Through  multitude  that  sung  :  "  Just  are  thy 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works; 
Who  can  extenuate  thee  ?  Next,  to  the  Son, 
Destin'd  Restorer  of  mankind,  by  whom 
New  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  to  the  ages  rise, 
Or  down  from  Heaven  descend." — Such  was  their 

song; 

While  the  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  several  charge, 
As  sorted  best  with  present  things.     The  Sun 
Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine, 
As  might  affect  the  Earth  with  cold  and  heat 
Scarce  tolerable,  and  from  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter;  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat.     To  the  blawc  Moon 
Her  office  they  prescribed  ;   to  the  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unberiign ;  and  taught  the  fix'd 
Their  influence  malignant  when  to  shower, 
Which  of  them  rising  with  the  Sun,  or  falling, 
Should  prove  tempestuous :  to  the  winds  they  set 
Their  corners,  when  with  bluster  to  confound 


Sea,  air,  and  shore ;  the  thunder  when  to  Toft 
With  terrour  through  the  dark  aereal  hall. 
Some  say  he  bid  his  angels  turn  ascanse 
The  poles  of  Earth,  twice  ten  degrees  and  more, 
From  the  Sun's  axle  j    they  with  labour  push'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe  :  some  say,  the  Sun 
Was  bid  turn  reins  from  the  equinoctial  road 
Like  distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 
Atlantic  Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins, 
Up  to  the  tropic  Crab :  thence  down  amain 
By  Leo,  and  the.  Virgin,  and  the  Scales, 
As  deep  as  Capricorn  ;  to  bring  in  change 
Of  seasons  to  each  clime  ;   else  had  the  spring 
Perpetual  smil'd  on  Earth  with  vernant  flowers, 
Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 
Beyond  the  polar  circles  ;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  thtj  low  Sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  stilt  the  horizon,  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west ;   which  had  forbid  the  snow 
From  cold  Estotiland,  and  south  as  far 
Beneath  Magellan.     At  that  tasted  fruit 
The  Sun,  as  from  Thyestean  banquet,  turn'd 
His  course  intended ;   else,  how  had  the  world 
Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now, 
Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat  ? 
These  changes  in  the  Heavens,  though  slow,  pro- 

duc'd 

Like  change  on  sea  and  land ;   sideral  blast, 
Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot, 
Corrupt  and  pestilent :  now,  from  the  north 
Of  Norumbega,  and  the  Samoed  shore, 
Bursting  their  brazen  dungeon,  ann'd  with  ice, 
And  snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust  and  flaw, 
Boreas,  and  Caecias,  and  Argestes  loud, 
And  Thrascias,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn  ; 
With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south 
Notus,  add  Afer  black  with  thunderous  clouds 
From  Serraliooa;  thwart  of  these,  as  fierce, 
Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio.     Thus  began 
Outrage  from  lifeless  things  ;  but  Discord  first,, 
Daughter  of  Sin,  among  the  irrational 
Death  introduc'd,  through  firce  antipathy : 
Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with 

fowl, 

And  fish  with  fish  :  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
Devour'd  each  other ;  nor  stood  much  in  awe 
Of  Man,  but  fled  him ;   or,  with   countenance 

grim, 

Glar'd  on  him  passing.  These  were  from  without 
The  growing  miseries,  which  Adam  saw 
Already  in  part,  though  hid  in  gloomiest  shade, 
To  sorrow  abandon'd,  but  worse  felt  within  ', 
And,  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost, 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint. 

"  O  miserable  of  happy  !    Is  this  the  end 
Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 
The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 
Accurs'd,  of  blessed  ?  hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  .happiness ! — Yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  misery ;    I  deserv'd  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deservings ;  but  this  will  not  serve  : 
All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Is  propagated  curse.     O  voice,  once  heard 
Delightfully,  Increase  and  multiply  ; 
Now  death  to  hear !  for  what  can  I  increase, 
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Or  multiply,  but  curses  on  my  head  ? 
"Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but,  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 
My  head  ?  Ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure, 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam  !   hut  his  thanks 
Shall  be  the  execration  :  so,  besides 
Mine  own  that  bide  upon  me,  all  from  me 
Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  rebound  ; 
On  me,  as  on  their  natural  centre,  light 
Heavy,  though  in  their  place.     O  fleeting  joys 
Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes  ! 
Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  Man  ?   Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 
In  this  delicious  garden  ?  As  my  will 
Concurr'd  not  to  my  being,  it  were  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust  ; 
Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  1  receiv'd ;   unable  to  perform 
Thy  terms  too  hard,  by  which  I  was  to  hold 
The  good  I  sought  not.     To  the  loss  of  that, 
Sufficient  penalty,  why  hast  thou  added 
The  sense  of  endless  woes  ?   Inexplicable 
Thy  justice  seems ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  too  late 
I  thus  contest;  then  should  have  been  refus'd 
Those  terms,  whatever,  when  they  were  propos'd: 
Thou  didst  accept  them :    wilt  thou   enjoy  the 

good,. 

Then  cavil  the  conditions  ?  and,  though  God 
Made  thee  without  thy  leave,  what  if  thy  son 
Prove  disobedient ;  and,  repi'Ov'd,  retort, 
'  Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me?    I  sought  it 

not:' 

Wouldst  thou  admit  for  his  contempt  of  thee 
That  proud  excuse  ?  yet  him  not  thy  election, 
But  natural  necessity,  begot. 
God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 
To  serve  him ;  thy  reward  was  of  his  grace  j 
Thy  punishment  then  justly  is  at  his  will. 
Be  it  so,  for  I  submit ;  his  doom  is  fair, 
That  dust  1  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return : 
O  welcome  hour  whenever !  Why  delays 
His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  ?  Why  do  I  overlive  ?         [out 
Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd 
To  deathless  pain  ?  How  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible !  How  glad  would  lay  me  down 
As  in  my  mother's  lap  !  There  I  should  rest 
And  sleep  secure  ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears ;  no  fear  of  worse 
To  me,  and  to  my  offspring,   would  torment  me 
With  cruel  expectation.     Yet  one  doubt 
Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die  ; 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  Man 
Which  God  inspir'd,    cannot  together  perish 
With  this   corporeal  clod;  then,  in  the  grave, 
Or  in  some  other  dismal  place,  who  knows 
But  I  shall  die  a  living  death  ?  O  thought 
Horrid,  if  true  !  Yet  why  ?  It  was  but  breath 
Of  life  that  sinn'd;  what  dies  but  what  had  life 
And  sin  ?  The  body  properly  hath  neither. 
All  of  me  then  shall  die  :  let  this  appease 
The  doubt,  since  human  reach  no  further  knows 
For  though  the  Lord  of  all  be  infinite, 
Is  his  wrath  also  ?  Be  it,  Man  is  not  so, 
But  mortal  doom'd.   How  can  he  exercise  [end 
Wrath  without  end  on  Man,  whom  death  mus 
Can  he  make  deathless  death?  That  were  to  muk 


Strange  contradiction,  which  to  God  himself 
Impossible  is  held  ;  as  argument 
Of  weakness,  not  of  power.     Will  he  draw  out, 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite, 
In  punish'd  Man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour, 
Satisfied  never  ?  That  were  to  extend 
His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  Nature's  law : 
By  which  all  causes  else,  according  still 
To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act ; 
Not  to  the  extent  of  their  own  sphere.     But  say 
That  death  be  not  one  stroke,  as  I  suppos'd, 
Bereaving  sense,  but  endless  misery 
From  this  day  onward  ;  which  1  feel  begun 
Both  in  me,  and  without  me ;  and  so  last 
To  perpetuity  : — Ay  me !  that  fear  [tiori 

Comes  thundering  back  with  dreadful  revolu- 
On  my  defenceless  head ;  both  Death  and  I 
Are  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both  j 
Nor  I  on  my  part  single  ;  in  me  all 
Posterity  stands  curs'd:  fair  patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons !  O,  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none ! 
So  disinherited,   how  would  you  bless         [kind, 
Me,  now  your  curse  !  Ah,  why  should  all  man- 
For  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  coridemn'd, 
f  guiltless  ?   But  from  me  what  can  proceed, 
5ut  all  corrupt ;   both  mind  and  will  deprav'd 
^ot  to  do  only,  but  to  will  the  same 
With  me  ?   How  can  they  then  acquitted  stand 
n  sight  of  God  ?    Him,  after  all  disputes, 
7orc'd  I  absolve  :    all  my  evasions  vain,       [still 
\nd  reasonings,  though  through  mazes,  lead  me 
*ut  to  my  own  conviction :  first  and  last 
On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due  ; 
So  might  the  wrath1,   fond  wish !    couldst  thou 

support 

That  burden,  heavier  than  the  Earth  to  bear  ;    - 
Than  all  the  world  much  heavier,  though  divided 
With  that  bad  woman  ?  Thus,  what  thou  desir'st, 
And  what  thoufear'st,  alike  destroys  all  hope 
Of  refuge,  and  concludes  thee  miserable 
Beyond  all  past  example  and  future  ; 
To  Satart  only  like  both  crime  and  doom. 

0  Conscience  !  into  what  abyss  of  fears 

And  horrours  hast  thou  driven  me ;  out  of  which 

1  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  plung'd  !" 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud, 
Through  the  still  night;  not  now,  as  ere  Man 
fell,  [»«• 

Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black 
Accompanied  ;  with  damps,  and  dreadful  gloomj 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 
All  things  with  double  terrour  :  on  the  ground 
Outstretch'd  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground ;  and  oft 
Curs'd  his  creation;  Death  as  oft  accus'd 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denounc'd 
The  day  of  his  offence.  "Why  comes  not  Death,'* 
Said  he",  "  with  one  thrice-acceptable  stroke 
To  end  me  ?  Shall  Truth  fail  to  keep  her  word, 
Justice  Divine  not  hasten  to  be  just  ? 
But  Death  comes  not  at  call;   Justice  Divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries. 
O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales,  and  bowers ! 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades 
To  answer,  and  resound  far  other  song. " — 
Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld, 
Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  uigh, 
Soft  ttords  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd  : 
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But  her  with  stern  regard  he  thus  repell'd. 
•'  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent !  That  nam 

best 

Befits  thee  with  him  leagu'd,  thyself  as  false 
And  hateful ;  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  show 
Thy  inward  fraud;  to  warn  all  creatures  from 
thee  [tendec 

Henceforth ;    lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pre 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them  !  But  for  thee 
I  had  persisted  happy ;   had  nqt  thy  pride 
And  wandering  vanity,   when  least  was  safe, 
Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdain'd 
Not  to  be  trusted  ;  longing  to  be  seen, 
Though  by  the  Devil  himself;  him  overweening 
To  over-reach  ;  but,  with  the  serpent  meeting, 
Fool'd  and  beguil'd ;  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee, 
To  trust  thee  from  my  side ;   imagin'd  wise, 
Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults; 
And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show, 
Rather  than  solid  virtue ;   all  but  a  rib 
Crooked  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 
More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn  ; 
Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 
To  my  just  number  found.     O  !  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  Heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  Earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  Nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine ; 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  ?  This  mischief  had  not  then  befall'n, 
And  more  that  shall  befall ;  innumerable 
Disturbances  on  Eaith  through  female  snares, 
And  straight  conjunction  with  this  sex:  for  either 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake  ; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  herperverseness,  but  shall  see  hergain'd 
By  a  far  worse ;  or,  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound 
To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame  : 
Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household  peace  confound." 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  turn'd ;  but  Eve, 
Not  so  repuls'd,  with  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flow- 
And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet  [ing 

Fell  humble ;  and,  embracing  them,  besought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint. 

"  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !  witness  Heaven 
^What  love  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceiv'd  !  Thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees ;  bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay :  forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace ;  both  joining, 
As  join'd  in  injuries,  one  enmity 
Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assign'd  us, 
That  cruel  serpent :  on  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befall'n  ; 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  thyself 
More  miserable!  Both  have  sinn'd  j  but  thou 
Against  God  only ;  I  against  God  and  thee  ; 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return, 


There  with  my  crimes  importune  Heaven;  that 

all 

The  sentence,  from  thy  head  remov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe ; 
Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire !" 

She  ended  weeping ;  and  her  lowly  plight, 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtained  from  fault 
Acknowledg'd  and  deplor'd,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration  :  soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight. 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress ; 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
His  counsel,  whom  sha  had displeas'd,  his  aid: 
As  one  disarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  lost, 
And    thus    with  peaceful  words   uprais'd   her 
soon. 

"  Unwary,  and  too  desirous,  as  before, 
So  now  of  what  thou  know'st  not,  who  desir'st 
The  punishment  all  on  thyself;    alas  ! 
Bear  thine  own  first,  ill  able  to  sustain 
His  full  wrath,  whose  thou  feel'st  as  yet  least  part, 
And  my  displeasure  bear'st  so  ill.     If  prayers 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard, 
That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited  ; 
Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  sex  forgiven, 
To  me  committed,   and  by  me  expos'd. 
But  rise ;— let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,   blam'd  enough    elsewhere;    but 
In  offices  of  love,  kow  we  may  lighten  [strive 
Each  other's  burthen,  in  our  share  of  woe  ; 
Since  this  day's  death  denounc'd,  if  aught  I  see, 
Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  slow  pac'd,  evil  ; 
A  long  day's  dying  to  augment  our  pain 
And  to  our  seed  (O  hapless  seed  !)  deriv'd." 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  recovering  heart,  replied. 
"  Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find. 
Found  so  erroneous  ;   thence  by  just  event 
Found  so  unfortunate :  nevertheless, 
Restor'd  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance,  hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  love,  the  sole  contentment  of  my  heart 
Living  or  dying,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  toy  unquiet  breast  are  risen, 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes, 
Or  end  ;  though  sharp  and  sad,  yet  tolerable, 
As  in  our  evils,  and  of  easier  choice, 
[f  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  most, 
Which  must  be  born  to  certain  woe,  devoured 
By  Death  at  last ;    and  miserable  it  is, 
To  be  toothers  cause  of  misery, 
3ur  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loins  to  bring 
[nto  this  cursed  world  a  woeful  race, 
That  after  wretched  life  must  be  at  last 
7ood  for  so  foul  a  monster ;  in  thy  power 
"t  lies,  yet  ere  conception  to  prevent 
[Tie  raceunblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot. 
Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain  :  so  Death 
hall  be  deceiv'd  his  glut,  and  with  us  two 
3e  forc'd  to  satisfy  his  ravenous  maw. 
kit  if  thou  judge  it  hard  and  difficult, 
Conversing,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 
?rom  love's  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  sweet ; 
And  with  desire  to  languish  without  hope, 
~efore  the  present  object  languishing 
Vith  like  desire  ;  which  would  be  misery 
md  torment  less  than  none  of  what  we  dread  ; 
Then,  both  ourselves  and  seed  at  once  to  free 
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From  what  we  fear  for  both,  let  us  make  short, — 
Let  us  seek  Death ; — or,  he  not  found,  supply 
With  our  own  hands  his  office  on  ourselves  : 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fear? , 
That  show  no  end  but  death,  and  have  the  power 
Of  many  ways  to  die  the  shortest  choosing, 
Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy  ?" — 

She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest ;  so  much  of  death  her  though 
Had  entertained,  as  dy'd  her  cheeks  with  pate. 
But  Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd, 
To  better  hopes  his  more  attentive  mind 
Labouring  had  rais'd;  and  thus  to  Eve  replied. 
"  Eve,  thy  con  tempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seem 
To  argue  in  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  excellent,  than  what  thy  mind  contemns; 
But  self-destruction  therefore  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee ;  and  implies, 
Not  thy  contempt,  but  anguish  and  regret 
For  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  overlov'd. 
Or  if  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounc'd  ;   doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire,  than  so 
To  be  forestall'd  ;  much  more  1  fear  lest  death, 
So  snatch'd,  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  paiu 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay  ;   rather,  such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live  :  then  let  us  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  which  methinks 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head  ;  piteous  amends  !   unless 
Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe, 
Satan  ;   who,  in  the  serpent,  hath  contriv'd 
Against  us  this  deceit :  to  crush  his  head 
Would  be  revenge  indeed !   which  will  be  lost 
By  death  brought  on  ourselves,  or  childless  days 
Kesolv'd,  as  thou  proposest  j    so  our  foe 
Shall  'scape  his  punishment  ordain'd,  and  we 
Instead  shall  double  ours  upon  our  heads. 
No  more  be  mention'd  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves ;  and  wilful  barrenness, 
That  cuts  us  off  from  hope ;  and  savours  only 
Rancour  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite, 
•  Reluctance  against  God  and  his  just  yoke 
Laid  on  our  necks.     Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard,  and judg'd, 
Without  wrath  or  reviling  ;   we  expected 
Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 
Was  meant  by  death   that  day  j    when  lo !  to 

thee 

Pains  only  in  child-bearing  were  foretold, 
And  bringing  forth  j   soon  recompens'd  with  joy, 
Fruit  of  thy  womb  :  on  me  the  curse  aslope 
Glanc'd  on  the  ground  j  with  labour  I  must  earn 
My  bread ;    what  harm  ?     Idleness  had    been 

worse  ; 

My  labour  will  sustain  me  ;  and,  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath,  unbesought,  provided  ;   and  his  hands 
Cloth'd  us  unworthy,  pitying  while  he  judg'd ; 
How  much  more  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear 
B«  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline, 
And  teach  us  further  by  what  means  to  shun 
The  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow  ? 
Which  now  the  sky,  with  various  face,  begins 
To  show  us  in  this  mountain ;  while  the  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful 
locks 


Of  these  fair  spreading  trees  j  which  bids  us  seek 
Some    better  shroud,    some  better  warmth  to 

cherish 

Our  limbs  benumm'd,  ere  this  diurnal  star 
Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gather'd  beam* 
Reflected  may  with  matter  sere  foment  ; 
Or,  by  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  fire  ;  as  late  the  clouds  [shock, 
Justling,    or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in    their 
Tine  the  slant  lightning ;     whose  thwart  flame, 

driven  down, 

Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine; 
And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  far 
Which  might  supply  the  Sun :  such  fire  to  use, 
And  what  may  else  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought, 
He  will  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 
Beseeching  him ;  so  as  we  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  sustain'd 
By  him  with  many  comforts,  till  we  end 
In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home. 
What  better  can  we  do,  than,  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent;   and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg;  with  tear* 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the 

air 

Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
OPsorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 
Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure ;  in  whose  look  serene, 
When  angry  most  he  seem'd  and  most  severe, 
What  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy,  shone  ?" 

So  spake  our  father  penitent ;  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  remorse :  they,  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Sefore  him  reverent;    and  both  confess'd 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd ;  with 

tears 

Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 
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BOOK  XL 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  Son  of  God  presents  to  his  Father  the  prayers 
of  our  first  parents  now  repenting,  and  inter 
cedes  for  them :  God  accepts  them,  but  de 
clares  that  they  must  no  longer  abide  in  Pa 
radise  ;  sends  Michael  with  a  band  of  cheru 
bim  to  dispossess  them ;  but  first  to  reveal  to 
Adam  future  things  :  Michael's  coming  down. 
Adam  shows  to  Eve  certain  ominous  signs  ; 
he  discerns  Michael's  approach  ;  goes  out  to 
meet  him  :  the  angel  denounces  their  depar 
ture.  Eve's  lamentation.  Adam  pleads, 
but  submits :  the  angel  leads  him  up  to  a  high 
hill ;  sets  before  him  in  vision  what  shall  hap* 
pen  till  the  Flood. 

'HUS  they,  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant  stood 
;  for  from  the  mercy-seat  above 
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Prevenient  grace  descending  had  remov'd  |  As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw, 


The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead ;  that  sighs  now  breath'd 
Unutterable ;    which  the  spirit  of  prayer     [flight 
Inspir'd,  and  wing'd  for  Heaven    with  speedier 
Than  loudest  oratory :   yet  their  port 
Not  of  mean  suitors  ;  nor  important  less 
Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair 
In  fables  old,  less  ancient  yet  than  these, 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 
The  race  of  mankind  di'own'd,  before  the  shrine 
Of  Themis    stood    devout.     To    Heaven    their 

prayers 

Plew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate  :  in  they  pass'd 
Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors  ;  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  fum'd, 
By  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 
Before  the  Father's  throne  :  them  the  glad  Son 
Presenting,  thus  to  intercede  began.          [sprung 
"   See,  Father,  what  first-fruits  on  Earth  are 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  Man  ;  these  sighs 
And  prayers,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  mix'd 
With  incense,  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring ; 
Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour,  from  thy  seed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart,  than  those 
Wrhich,  his  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produc'd  ere  fall'n 
From  innocence.     Now  therefore,  bend  thine  ear 
To  supplication  ;  hear  his  sighs,  though  mute  ; 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him ;  me,  his  advocate 
Ar,d  propitiation  ;  all  his  works  on  me, 
Good,  or  not  good,  ingraft ;  my  merit  those 
Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 
Accept  me  ;  and,  in  me,  from  these  receive 
The  smell  of  peace  toward  mankind  :  let  him  liv 
Before  thee  reconciPd,  at  least  his  days 
Number'd    though  sad  j   till  death,    his  doom 

(which  I 

To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse,) 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him  :  where  with  me 
All  my  redeem'd  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss  ; 
Made  one  with  me,  as  I  with  thee  am  one." 

To  whom  the  Father,  without  cloud,  serene. 
"  All  thy  request  for  Man,  accepted  Son, 
Obtain  ;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree : 
But,  longer  in  that  Paradise  to  dwell, 
The  law  1  gave  to  Nature  him  forbids : 
Those  pure  immortal  elements,  that  know 
No  gross,  no  unharmonious.  mixture  foul, 
Eject  him,  tainted  now;  and  purge  him  off, 
As  a  distemper,  gross,  to  air  as  gross, 
And  mortal  food  ;  as  may  dispose  him  best 
"For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  first 
Distemper'tl  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
'Corrupted.     I,  at  first,  with  two  fair  gifts 
Created  him  endow'd ;  with  happiness, 
And  immortality  :  that  fondly  lost, 
This  other  serv'd  but  to  eternize  woe  ; 
Till  1  provided  death  :  so  death  becomes 
'His  final  remedy  ;  and,  after  life, 
Tried  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  faith  and  faithful  works,  to  second  life, 
Wak'din  the  renovation  of  the  just, 
"Resigns  him  up  with  Heaven  and  Earth  renew'd. 
/  But  let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  blest,      [riot  hide 
Through  Heaven's  wide  bounds:  from  them  I  will 
My  judgments  j  how  with  mankind  I  proceed, 


nd  in  their  state,  though  firm,  stood  more  con- 

firm'd." 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  gave  signal  high 
'o  the  bright  minister  that  watch'd  ;  he  blew 
His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
Vhen  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doom.     The  angelic  blast 
7ill'd  all  the  regions  :  from  their  blissful  bowers 
Of  amarantine  shade,  fountain  or  spring, 
3y  the  waters  of  life,  where'er  they  sat 
n  fellowships  of  joy,  the  sons  of  light 
lasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high  ; 
And  took  their  seats :  till  from  his  throne  supreme 
he  Almighty  thus  pronounc'd  his  sovran  will. 

O  sons,  like   one  of  us  Man  is  become 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  since  his  taste 
Of  that  defended  fruit ;  but  let  him  boast 
Is  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got ; 
Happier  !  had  it  sufficed  him  to  have  known 
Good  by  itself,  and  evil  not  at  all. 
He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite, 
My  motions  in  him  ;  longer  than  they  move, 
His  heart  1  know,  how  variable  and  vain, 
Self-left.    Lest  therefore  his  now  bolder  hand 
Keach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
And  live  for  ever,  dream  at  least  to  live 
For  ever,  to  remove  him  I  decree, 
And  senct  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 

Michael,  this  my  behesthave  thou  in  charge  j 
Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriours,  lest  the  fiend, 
Or  in  behalf  of  Man,  or  to  invade 
Vacant  possession,  some  new  trouble  raise  : 
Haste  thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  God 
Without  remorse  drive  out  the  sinful  pair ; 
From  hallow'd ground  the  unholy;  and  denounce 
To  them,  and  to  their  progeny,  from  thence 
Perpetual  banishment.     Yet,  lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd, 
(For  I  behold  them  sofien'd,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess,)  all  terrour  hide. 
If  patiently  thy  bidding  they  obeys 
Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate  ;  reveal 
To  Adam  what  shall  come  in  future  days, 
As  I  shall  thee  enlighten  ;  intermix 
My  covenant  in  the  woman's  seed  renew'd ; 
So  send  them  forth, though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace: 
And  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden  place, 
Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  easiest  climbs, 
Cherubic  watch  ;  an,d  of  a  sword  the  flame 
Wide-waving  ;  all  approach  far  off  to  fright, 
And  guard  all  passage  to  the  tree  of  life  : 
Lest  Paradise  a  receptacle  prove 
To  spirits  foul,  antf  all  my  trees  their  prey ; 
With  whose  stol'n  fruit  man  once  more  to  delude.' 
Heoeas'd;,  and  ^the  arch-an,gelic  power  prepar'«j 
For  swiftdescent ;  with  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim :  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus  ;  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drouse, 
Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.     Mean  while, 
To  re-salute  the  world  with  sacred  light, 
Leucothea  wak'd  ;  and  with  fresh  dews  embalm'e 
The  Earth  ;  when  Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
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Strength  added  from  above;  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  link'd ; 
Which  thus  to  Eve  his  welcome  words  renew'd. 

"  Eve,  easUy  may  faith  admit,  that  all 
The  good  which  we  enjoy,  from  Heaven  descends; 
But,  that  from  us  aught  should  ascend  to  Heaven 
So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high -blest,  or  to  incline  his  will, 
Hard  to  belief  may  seem  ;  yet  this  will  prayer 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborne 
Even  to  the  seat  of  God.     For  since  I  sought 
By  prayer  the  offended  Deity  to  appease ; 
Kneel'd,  and  before  him  humbled  all  my  heart ; 
Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 
Bending  his  ear ;  persuasion  in  me  grew 
That  I  was  heard  with  favour  ;  peace  return'd 
Home  to  my  breast,  and  to  my  memory 
His  promise,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe  ; 
Which,  then  not  minded  in  dismay,  yet  now 
Assures  me  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
Is  past,  and  we  shall  live.      Whence  hail  to  thee, 
Eve  rightly  call'd,  mother  of  all  mankind, 
Mother  of  all  things  living,  since  by  tbee 
Man  is  to  live;  and  all  things  live  for  Man." 

To  whom  thus  Eve  with  sad  demeanour  meek. 
"  Ill-worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor ;  who,  for  thee  ordain'd 
A  help,  became  thy  snare ;  to  me  reproach 
Rather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise: 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  myjudge, 
That  T,  wha  first  brought  death  on  all,  am  gracM 
The  source  of  life  ;  next  favourable  thou, 
Who  highly  thus  to  entitle  me  vouchsaf'st, 
Far  other  name  deserving.     But  the  field 
To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  impos'd, 
Though  after  sleepless  night ;  for  see  !  the  Morn, 
All  unconcern' d  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling  :  let  us  forth  ; 
I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  to  stray, 
Where'er  our  day's  work  lies,  though  now  enjoin'd 
Laborious  till  day  droop ;  while  here  we  dwell, 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  ? 
Here  let  us  live,  though  in  fall'n  state,  content." 

So  spake,  so  wish'd  much-humbled  Eve ;  but 

Fate 

Subscrib'd  not:  Nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd 
On  bird,  beast,  air  ;  air  suddenly  eclips'd, 
After  short  blush  of  morn  :  nigh  in  her  sight 
The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd  from  his  aery  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove; 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods, 
First  hunter  then,  pursu'd  a  gentle  brace, 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind  ; 
Direct  to  the  eastern  gate  was  bent  their  flight. 
Adam  observ'd,  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  untnov'd,  to  Eve  thus  spake. 

"  O  Eve,  some  further  change  awaits  us  nigh, 
Which  Heaven,  by  these  mute  signs  in  Nature, 
Forerunners  of  his  purpose ;  or  to  warn      [shows 
Us,  haply  too  secure,  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty,  because  from  death  releas'd 
Some  days ;  how  long,,  and  what  till  then  ourlife, 
Who  knows  ?  or  more  than  this,  that  we  are  dust, 
And  thither  must  return,  and  be  no  more  ? 
Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight 
Of  flight  pursued  in  the  air,  and  o'er 'the  ground, 
One  way  the  self-same  hour  ?  why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course,  and  morning-light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 


O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white, 
And   slow   descends    with    something    heavenly 
fraught?" 

He  err'd  not ;  for  by  this  the  heavenly  bands 
Down  from  a  sKy  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ; 
A  glorious  apparition,  had  not  doubt 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eye. 
Not  that  more  glorious,  when  the  angels  met 
Jacob  in  Mahanaim,  where  he  saw 
The  field  pavilion'd  with  his  guardians  bright; 
Nor  that,  which  on  the  flaming  mount  appear 'd 
In  Dothan,  cover'd  with  a  camp  of  fire, 
Against  the  Syrian  king,  who  to  surprise 
One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war, 
War  unproclaim'd.  The  princely  hierarch 
In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  powers,  to  seize 
Possession  of  the  garden  ;  he  alone, 
To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd,  took  his  way, 
Not  unperceiv'd  of  Adam  :  who  to  Eve, 
While  the  great  visitant  approach'd,  thus  spake. 

"  Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observ'd  ;   for  I  descry, 
From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill, 
One  of  the  heavenly  host  ;  and,  by  his  gait. 
None  of  the  meanest ;  some  great  potentate 
Or  of  the  thrones  above;  such  majesty 
Invests  him  coming  !  yet  not  terrible, 
That  I  should  fear ;  nor  sociably  mild, 
As  Raphael,  that  1  should  much  confide  ; 
But  solemn  and  sublime  ;  whom  not  to  offend, 
With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire." 

He  ended  ;  and  the  arch-angel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arm* 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd, 
Livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce  ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof; 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended  ;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  glistering  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread  ;   and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low  ;  he,  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared. 

"Adam, Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs: 
Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard;  and  Death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days 
Given  thee  of  grace;  wherein  thou  may'st  repent, 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover  :    well  may  then  thy  Lord,  ap- 
peas'd,  [claim ; 

Redeem    thee   quite    from   Death's  rapacious 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not :  to  remove  thee  I  am  come, 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil. " 

He  added  not ;  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;   Eve,  who  unseen 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

"  O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  Death  ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil !  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ?  where  I  had  hope  to  spenda 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
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That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers, 
That  never  will  In  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names ! 
Whonou  shall  rear  ye  to  the  Sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount? 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower  !  by  me  adorn'd  [thee 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet !   from 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world ;    to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,   accustom' d  to  immortal  fruits  ?3> 

Whom  thus  the  angel  interrupted  mild. 
t(  Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou'hast  lost,  nor  set  thy  heart, 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine  : 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound  ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil." 

Adam,  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scatter'd  spirits  return 'd, 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'd. 

"Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest ;  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes  !  gently  bast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us ;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair, 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring, 
Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familiar  to  our  eyes  !   all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear,  and  desolate  ; 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known  :    and,  if  by  prayer 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  1  would  notecase 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries  : 
!But  prayer  against  bis  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 
Blown   stifling  back   on    him  that  breathes  it 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit,    [forth  : 
This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 
As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  depriv'd 
His  blessed  countenance  :  here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsaf  d 
Presence  Divine ;    and  to  my  sons  relate, 
'  On  this  mount  he  appear'd  ;    under  this  tree 
Stood  visible  ;  among  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard ;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd :' 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 
Or  monument  to  ages ;  and  thereon  [ers : 

Offer  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flow- 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His«bright  appearances,  or  foot-step  trace  ? 
For  though  1  fled  him  angry,  yet,  recall'd 
To  life  prolongM  and  promised  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory;   and  far  off  his  steps  adore." 

To  whom  thus  Michael  with  regard  benign. 
f '  Adam,  thou  know'st  Heaven  his,  and  all  the 

Earth; 

Not  this  rock  only  ;  his  Omnipresence  fills 
Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives, 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power  and  warm'd  : 
All  the  Earth  he  gave  thee  to  possess  and  rule, 
No  despicable  gift  j  surmise  uot  then 


His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  confin'd 
Of  Paradise,  or  Eden :  this  had  been 
Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  from  whence  had  spread 
All  generations;  and  had  hither  come 
From  all  the  ends  of  the  Earth,   to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 
But  this  pre-eminence  thou  hast  lost,  brought 

.     down 

To  dwell  on  even  ground  now  with  thy  sons : 
Yet  doubt  not  but  in  valley,  and  in  plain, 
God  is,  as  here ;  and  will  be  found  alike 
Present;   and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 
With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 
Express,  and  of  his  steps  the  track  divine. 
Which  that  thou  may'st  believe,  and  be  confirm'd 
Ere  thou  from  hence  depart ;    know,  I  am  sent 
To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  offspring :   good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear ;  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men ;  thereby  to  learn 
True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  sorrow ;    equally  inur'd 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse  :  so  shalt  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepar'd  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes. — Ascend 
This  hill ;  let  Eve  (for  I  have  drench'd  her  eyes) 
Here  sleep  below ;  while  thou  to  foresight  wak'st; 
As  once  thou  slept'st,while  she  to  life  was  fbrm'd." 

To  whom  thus  Adam  gratefully  replied. 
"  Ascend,  I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead'st  me  ;  and  to-  the  hand  of  Heaven 
However  chastening;   to  the  evil  turn     [submit, 
My  obvious  breast ;  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won, 
If  so  I  may  attain." — So  both  ascend 
In  the  visions  of  God.     It  was  a  hill, 
Of  Paradise  the  highest ;  from  whose  top 
The  hemisphere  of  Earth,  in  clearest  ken, 
Stretch'd  out  to  the  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay. 
Not  higher  that  hill,  nor  wider  looking  round, 
Whereon,  for  different  cause,  the  tempter  set 
Our  second  Adam,  in  the  wilderness;        [glory. 
To  show  him  all  Earth's   kingdoms,  and   their 
His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood 
City  of  old  or  modern  fame,  the  seat 
Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destin'd  walls 
Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can, 
And  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  Temir's  throne, 
To  Paquin  of  Sinaean  kings;   and  thence 
To  Agra  and  Labor  of  great  Mogul, 
Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese ;  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  since 
In  Hispahan ;  or  where  the  Russian  ksar 
In  Mosco ;  or  the  sultan  in  Bizance, 
Turchestan-born ;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 
The  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port 
Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritim  kings 
Mombaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm. 
Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south ; 
Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount 
The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fez  and  Sus, 
Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Tremisen  ; 
On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway 
The  world  :  in  spirit  perhaps  he  also' saw 
Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume, 
And  Cuseo  in  Peru,  the  ripher  seat. 
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OfAtabalipa;  and  yet  unspoil'd 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geryon's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado.     But  to  nobler  sights 
Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  film  remov'd, 
Which  that   false  fruit   that  promis'd  clearer 

sight 

Had  bred ;    then  purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see ; 
And  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  instill'd. 
So  deep  the  power  of  these  ingredients  pierc'd, 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight, 
That  Adam,  now  enforc'd  to  close  his  eyes, 
Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranc'dj 
But  him  the  gentle  angel  by  the  hand 
Soon  rais'd,  and  his  attention  thus  recall 'd. 
"  Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes  j  and  first  be 
hold 

The  effects,which  thyoriginal  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee  ;  whenever  touch 'd 
The  excepted  treej  nor  with  the  suake  con- 

spir'd ; 

Nor  sinn'd  thy  sin ;  yet  from  that  sin  derive 
Corruption,  to  bring  forth  more  violent  deeds." 

His  eyes  he  open'd,  and  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd  ;  the   other  part  sheep-walks  and 

folds ; 

F  the  midst  an  altar  as  the  land-mark  stood 
Rustic,   of  grassy  sord ;  thither  anon 
A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
Uncull'd,  as  came  to  hand  ;    a  shepherd  next, 
More  meek,    came   with  the    firstlings  of  his 

flock, 

Choicest  and  best ;  then,  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strow'd, 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rights  perform' d  : 
His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  from  Heaven 
Consum'd  with    nimble    glance,    and    grateful 

steam  ; 

The  other's  not,  for  his  was  not  sincere; 
Whereat  he  inly  rag'd,  and,  as  they  talk'd, 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone 
That  beat  out  life  !  he  fell  ;    and,  deadly  pale, 
Groan'dout  his  soul  with  gushing  blood  effus'd. 
Much  at  that  sight  was  Adam  in  his  heart 
Dismay'd,  and  thus  in  haste  to  the  angel  cried. 

"  O  teacher,  some  great  mischief  hath  befall'n 
To  that  meek  man,  who  well  had  sacrifkrd  ; 
Is  piety  thus  and  pure  devotion  paid  ;•" 

To  whom  Michael  thus,  he  also  mov'd,  re 
plied. 

"  These  two  are  brethren,  Adam,  and  to  come 
Out  of  thy  loins  ;   the  unjust  the  just  hath  slain, 
For  envy  that  his  brother's  offering  found 
From  Heaven  acceptance ;  but  the  bloody  fact 
Will  beaveng'd;  and  the  other's  faith,  approv'd, 
Lose  no  reward ;  though  here  thou  see  him  die, 
Rolling  in  dust  and  gore."     To  which  our  sire. 
"  Alas  !  both  for  the  deed,  and  for  the  cause  ! 
But  have  I  now  seen  Death  ?   Is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  ?    O  sight 
Of  terrour,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold, 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel !»» 
To  whom  thus  Michael.    "  Death  thou  hast 

seen 

In  his  first  shape  on  Man ;  but  many  shapes 
Of  Death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
Tobjs  grim  cave,  all  dismal ;  yet  to  sense 


More  terrible  at  the  entrance,  than  within. 
Some,  as  thou  saw'st,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die ; 
By  fire,  flood,  famine,  by  intemperance  more 
In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  Earth  shall 

bring 

Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 
Before  thee   shall  appear;    that  thou    may'st 
What  misery  the  inabstinence  of  Eve  [know 

Shall  bring  on  men."     Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark  ; 
A  lazar-houseit  seem'd ;  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas'd  :   all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic-pangs, 
Demoniac  phrenzy,  moaping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence, 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sick  busiest  from  couch  to  couch  j 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay'd  to  strike,  though  oft  invok'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope. 
Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey'd  behold  ?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept, 
Though  not  of  woman  born  ;  compassion  quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrain 'd  excess ; 
And,    scarce  recovering  words,    his  plaint  re- 

new'd. 

"  O  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fall 
Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reserv'd  ! 
Better  end  here  unborn.     Why  is  life  given 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us  ?  rather,  why 
Obtruded  on  us  thus  ?  who,  if  we  knew 
What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept 
Life  offer'd,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down ; 
Glad  to  be  so  dismiss'd  in  peace.     Can  thus 
The  image  of  God  in  Man,  created  once 
So  goodly  and  erect,  though  faulty  since, 
To  such  unsightly  sufferings  be  debas'd 
Under  inhuman  pains  ?  Why  should  not  Man, 
Retaining  still  divine  similitude 
In  part,  from  such  deformities  be  free, 
And,  for  his  Maker's  image  sake,  exempt  ?'» 
"  Their  Maker's  image,"  answer'd  Michael, 

"  then 

Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungovern'd  Appetite  ;  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  serv'd,  a  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 
Therefore  so  abject  is  their  punishment, 
Disfiguring  not  God's  likeness,  but  their  own ; 
Or  if  his  likeness,  by  themselves  defac'd; 
While    they   pervert  pure    Nature's  healthful 

rules 

To  loathsome  sickness ;   worthily,  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves." 
"  I  yield  it  just,"  said  Adam,  "and  submit. 
But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ? 

"There  is,"said  Michael,  "if  thou  well  observe 
The  rule  of  Not  too  much-,  by  temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st  j  seeking  from 

thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight, 
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Till  many  years  over  thy  hfad  return  : 
So  may'st  them  live ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap  ;  or  be  with  ease 
Gather'd,  not  harshly  pluck'd;  for  death  mature: 
This  is  Old  Age  ;  but  then,  thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty  j  which  will 

change 

To  wither'd,  weak,  and  gray  ;  thy  senses  then, 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego, 
To  what  thou  hast ;  and,  for  the  air  of  youth, 
Hopeful  and  cheerful  in  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume 
The  balm  of  life."  To  whom  our  ancestor. 

"  Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much  ;  bent  rather,  how  I  may  be  quit, 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge ; 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up,  and  patiently  attend 
My  dissolution."  Michael  replied.  [liv'st 

"  Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou 
Live  well ;  how  long,  or  short,  permit  to  Heaven  : 
And  now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight." 

He  look'd,  and  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue  j  by  some,  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing;  others,  whence  the  sound 
Of  instruments,  that  made  melodious  chime, 
Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ  ;  and,  who  mov'd 
Their  stops  and  chords,  was  seen ;   his  volant 

touch, 

Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  a'ndhigh, 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 
In  other  part  stood  one  who,  at  the  forge 
Labouring,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass 
Had  melted,  (whether  found  where  casual  fire 
Had  wasted  woods  on  mountain  or  in  vale, 
Down  to  the  veins  of  Earth  j  thence  gliding  hot 
To  some  cave's  mouth ;  or  whether  wash'd  by 

stream 

From  underground  ;)  the  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  moulds  prepar'd  ;  from  which  he  form'd 
First  his  own  tools ;  then,  what  might  else   be 
Fusil  or  graven  in  metal.     After  these,  [wrought 
But  on  the  hither  side,  a  different  sort 
From  the  high  neighbouring  hills,   which  was 

their  seat, 

Down  to  the  plain  descended ;  by  their  guise 
Just  men  they  seem'd,  and  all  their  study  bent 
To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works 
Not  hid  ;  nor  those  things  last,  which  might 

preserve 

Freedom  and  peace  to  men  :  they  on  the  plain 
Long  had  not  walk'd,  when  from  the  tents,behold ! 
A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay 
In  gems  and  wantondress;  to  the  harp  they  sung 
Soft  amorous  ditties,  and  in  dance  came  on  : 
The  men,  though  grave,  ey'd  them ;  and  let  their 
Rove  without  rein  ;  till,  in  the  amorous  net  [eyes 
Fast  caught,  they  lik'd ;  and  each  his  liking  chose  j 
And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  the  evening-star, 
Love's  harbinger,  appear'd  j  then,  all  in  heat 
They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invoke 
Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites  invok'd : 
With  feast  and  music  all  the  tents  resound. 
Such  happy  interview,  and  fair  event      [flowers, 
Of  love  and    youth  not  lost,  songs,  garlands, 
And  charming  symphonies,  attach'd  the  heart 
Of  Adam,  sooninclin'd  to  admit  delight, 
The  bent  of  nature  j  which  he  thus  express'd, 


"  True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime  angel  blest; 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past  ; 
Those  were  of  hate   and  death,  or   pain  much 

worse  ; 
Here  Nature  seems  fulfill'd  in  all  her  ends." 

To  whom  thus  Michael.     "Judge  not  what 

is  best 

By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seeming  meet  ; 
Created,  as  thou  art,  to  nobler  end 
Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine. 
Those  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 
Of  wickedness,  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 
Who  slew  his  brother ;  studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventers  rare  ; 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker,though  his  spirit[none. 
Taught  them ;  but  they  his  gifts  acknowledg'd 
Yet  they  a  beauteous  offspring  shall  beget ; 
For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,that  seem'd 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good  wherein  consists 
Woman's  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise  ; 
Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 
To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists  ;  and  now  swim  in  joy, 
Erelong  to  swim  at  large ;  and  laugh,  for  which 
The  world  erelong  a  world  of  tears  must  weep." 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  of  short  joy  bereft. 
"  O  pity  and  shame,  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
Enter'd  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  mid  way  faint ! 
But  still  I  see  the  tenour  of  man's  woe 
Holds  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin," 

"  From  man's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins,'* 
Said  the  an  gel,  "who  should  better  hold  his  place 
By  wisdom,  and  superior  gifts  receiv'd. 
But  now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene." 

He  look'd,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between  ; 
Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers, 
Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening  war, 
Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise ; 
Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed, 
Single  or  in  array  of  battle  rang'd 
Both  horse  and  toot,  nor  idly  mustering  stood  j 
One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine, 
From  a  fat  meadow  ground  ;  or  fleecy  flock, 
Ewes  and  their  bleating  lambs  over  the  plain, 
Their  booty  j  scarce  with  life  the  shepherds  fly, 
But  call  in  aid,  which  makes  a  bloody  fray  ; 
With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join  ; 
Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcasses  and  arms  the  ensanguin'd  field, 
Deserted  :  others  to  a  city  strong 
Lay  siege,    encamp'dj   by  battery,  scale,   and 
Assaulting ;  others  from  the  wall  defend      [mine, 
With  dart  and  javelin,stones,  and  sulphurous  firej 
On  each  hand  slaughter,  and  gigantic  deeds. 
In  other  part  the  scepter'd  heralds  call 
To  council,  in  the  city-gates  ;  anon  [mix'd, 

Gray-headed    men  and  grave,    with  warriours 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard  ;  but  soonA 
In  factious  opposition  j  till  at  last, 
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Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  =ird  wrong, 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace, 
And  judgment  from  above  :  him  old  and  young 
Exploded,  and  had  seiz'd  with  violent  hands  ; 
Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatch'd  him  thence 
Unseen  amid  the  throng  :  so  violence 
Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law, 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 
Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  guide 
Lamenting  turn'd  full  sad  :  "  O  !  what  are  these, 
Death's  ministers,  not  men  ?  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousandfold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother  :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren  ;  men  of  men  ? 
But  who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  Hea 
ven 
Rescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost  ?" 

To  whom  thus  Michael."  These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  saw'st  j 
Where  good  with    bad  were   match'd,  who  of 

themselves 

Abhor  to  join ;  and,  by  imprudence  mix'd, 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind. 
Such  were  these  giants,  men  of  high  renown  ; 
For  in  those  days  might  only  shall  be  admir'd, 
And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  call'd  j 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Man-slaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory ;  and  for  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  styl'd  great  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods  and  sons  of  gods  ; 
Destroyers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  fame  shall  be  achiev'd,  renown  on  Earth  ; 
And  what  most  merits  fame,  in  silence  hid. 
But  he,  the  seventh  from  thee,  whom  thou  be- 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse,    [heldst 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
With  foes,  for  daring  single  to  be  just, 
And  utter  odious  truth,  that  Cod  would  come 
To  judge  them  with  his  saints:  him  the  Most 

High 

Rapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds 
Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss, 
Exempt  from  death  ;  to  show  thee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good  ;  the  rest  what  punishment ; 
Which  now  direct  thine  eyes  and  soon  behold.;" 
He  look'd,  and  saw  the  face  of  things  quite 

chang'd ; 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceas'd  to  roar ; 
AH  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game, 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance  ; 
Marrying  or  prostituting,  as  befel, 
Rape  of  adultery,  where  passing  fair 
Allar'dthem  ;  thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils. 
At  length  a  reverend  sire  among  them  came, 
And  of  their  doings  great  dislike  declar'd 
And  testified  against  their  ways  ;  he  oft 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met, 
Triumphs  or  festivals  ;  and  to  them  preach'd 
Conversion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 
In  prison,  under  judgments  imminent : 
But  all  in  vain  :  which  when  he  saw,  he  ceas'd 
Contending,  and  remov'd  his  tents  far  off : 
Then,  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall, 
|?egan  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk  j 


Measur'd  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth    and 

height ; 

Smear'd  round  with  pitch  ;  and  in  the  side  a  door 
^ontriv'd  ;  and  of  provisions  laid  in  large, 
For  man  and  beast :  when  lo,  a  wonder  strange  ! 
Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small, 
Came  sevens  and  pairs  j  and  enter 'd  in  as  taught 
Their  order  :  last  the  sire  and  his  three  sons, 
With  their  four  wives  ;  and  God  made  fast  the 
door.  f  wings 

Mean  while  the  south-wind  rose,  and,  with  black 
Wide-hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  Heaven ;  the  hills  to  their  supply 
Vapour,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist, 
Sent  up  amain  ;  and  now  the  thicken'd'  sky 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood ;  down  rush'd  the  rain 
Impetuous ;  and  continued,  till  the  Earth 
No  more  was  seen :  the  floating  vessel  swum 
Uplifted,  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves ;  all  dwellings  else 
Flood  overwhelm'd,    and  them  with   all  their 

pomp 

Deep  under  water  roll'd ;  sea  cover'd  sea, 
Sea  without  shore  ;  and  in  their  palaces, 
Where  luxury  late  reign 'd,  sea-monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled  ;  of  mankind,  so  numerous  late, 
All  left,  in  one  small  bottom  swum  imbark'd. 
How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,  end  so  sad, 
Depopulation !  Thee  another  flood, 
Of  tears  and  sorrow  a  flood,  thee  also  drown'd 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons;  till,  gently  rear'd 
By  the  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last- 
Though  comfortless  ;  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children,  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  once  • 
And  scarce  to  the  angel  utter'dst  thus  thy  plaint. 

"  O  visions  ill  foreseen  !  better  had  I 
Liv'd  ignorant  of  future  !  so  had  borne 
My  part  of  evil  only,  each  day's  lot 
Enough  to  bear ;  those  now,  that  were  dispens'd 
The  burden  of  many  ages,  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gaining  birth 
Abortive,  to  torment  me  ere  their  being, 
With  thought  that  they  must  be.  Let  no  man  seek 
Henceforth  to  be  foretold,  what  shall  befall 
Him  or  his  children ;  evil  he  may  be  sure, 
Which  neither  his  foreknowing  can  prevent  • 
And  he  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprehension  than  in  substance  feel, 
Grievous  to  bear  :  but  that  care  now  is  past, 
Man  is  not  whom  to  warn  :  those  few  escap'd 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume, 
Wandering  that  watery  desert :  I  had  hope 
When  violence  was  ceas'd,  and  war  on  Earth, 
All  would  have  then  gone  well ;  peace  would  have 

crown'd 

With  length  of  happy  days  the  race  of  Man  ; 
But  I  was  far  deceiv'd  ;  for  now  I  see 
Peace  to  corrupt  no  less  than  war  to  waste. 
How  comes  it  thus  ?  unfold,  celestial  guide, 
And  whether  here  the  race  of  Man  will  end." 
To  whom  thus  Michael,     "  Those,  whom  last 

thou  saw'st 

In  triumph  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent 
And  great  exploits,  but  of  true  virtue  void  ; 
Who,  having  spilt  much  blood,  and  done  much 
Subduing  nations,  and  achiev'd  thereby      ("waste 
Fame  in  the  warld,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey  j 
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Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  an 
Surfeit,  and  lust  j  till  wantonness  and  pride[slot 
Kaise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 
The  conquer'd  also,  and  enslav'd  by  war, 
ShalVwith  their  freedom  lost,  all  virtue  lose 
And  fear  of  God  ;  from  whom  their  piety  feign'( 
In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid 
Against  invaders ;  therefore,  cool'd  in  zeal, 
Thenceforth  shall  practise  how  to  live  secure. 
Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  what  their  lords 
Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy;  for  the  Earth  shall  be 
More  than  enough,that  temperance  may  be  triec 
So  all  shall  turn  degenerate,  all  deprav'd ; 
Justice  and  temperance,  truth  and  faith,  forgo 
One  man  except,  theonly  son  of  light 
In  a  dark  age,  against  example  gcod, 
Against  allurement,  custom,  and  a  world 
Offended  :  fearless  of  reproach  and  scorn, 
Or  violence,  he  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish  ;  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness,  how  much  more  safe 
And  full  of  peace ;  denouncing  wrath  to  come 
On  their  impenitence  ;  and  shall  return 
Of  them  derided,  but  of  God  observ'd 
The  one  just  man  alive  ;  by  his  command 
Shall  build  a  wonderous  ark,  as  thou  beheldst, 
To  save  himself,  and  household,  from  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack. 
No  sooner  he,  with  them  of  man  and  beast 
Select  for  life,  shall  in  the  ark  be  lodg'd, 
And  shelter'd  round  ;  but  all  the  cataracts 
Of  Heaven  set  open  on  the  Earth  shall  pour 
Rain,  day  and  night ;   all  fountains  of  the  deep, 
Broke  up,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 
Beyond  all  bounds  ;  till  inundation  rise 
Above  the  highest  hills  :  then  shall  this  mount 
Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waves  he  mov'd 
Out  of  his  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  flood, 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift, 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf, 
And  there  take  root  an  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,   and  ores,  and  sea-mews 

clang  : 

To  teach  thee  that  God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent,  or  therein  dwell. 
And  now,  what  further  shall  ensue,  behold." 

He  look'd,  and  saw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood, 
Which  now  abated  ;  for  the  clouds  were  fled, 
Driven  by  a  keen  north-wind,  that,  blowing  dry, 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decay'd  ; 
And  the  clear  Sun  on  his  wide  watery  glass 
Gaz'd  hot,  and  of  the  fresh  wave  largely  drew, 
As  after  thirst ;  which  made  their  flowing  shrink 
From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb,  that  stole 
With  soft  foot  towards  the  deep  ;    who  now  had 

stopt 

His  sluices,  as  the  Heaven  his  windows  shut. 
The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  seems  on  ground, 
Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fix'd. 
And  now  the  tops  of  hills,  as  rocks,  appear  ; 
With  clamour  thence  the  rapid  currents  drive, 
Towards  the  retreating  sea,  their  furious  tide. 
Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies, 
And  after  him,  the  surer  messenger, 
A  dove  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy     [light : 
Green  tree  or  ground,   whereon  his   foot  may 
The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 
An  plive-leaf  he  brings,  pac  ific  sign  ; 


Anon  dry  ground  appears,  and  from  his  ark 
The  ancient  sire  descends,  with  all  his  trains 
Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
Grateful  to  Heaven,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  a»d  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betokening  peace  from  God,  aad  covenant  new, 
Whereat  the  heart  of  Adam,  erst  so  sad, 
Greatly  rejoic'd  ;  and  thus  his  joy  broke  forth. 
"  O  thou,  who  future  things  canst  represent 
As  present,   eavenly  instructor  !   I  revive 
At  this  last  sight  ;  assur'd  that  Man  shall  live, 
With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  seed  preserve, 
Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroy'd,  than  I  rejoice 
For  one  man  found  so  perfect,  and  so  just, 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him,  and  all  his  anger  to  forget.    [Heaven 
But  say,  what  mean  those  colour  'd  streaks   iu 
Distended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appeas'd  ? 
Or  serve  they,  as  a  flowery  verge,  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watery  cloud, 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  shower  the  Earth  ?" 

To  whom  the  arch-angel.     "  Dextrously  thou 
So  (  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire,        [aim'st  j 
Though  late  repenting  him  of  Man  deprav'd  ; 
Griev'd  at  his  heart,  when  looking  down  he  saw 
The  whole  Earth  fill'd  with  violence,  and  all  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way  ;  yet,  those  remov'd, 
Such  grace  shall  one  just  man  find  in  his  sight, 
That  he  relents,  not  to  blot  out  mankind  ; 
And  makes  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 
The  Earth  again  by  flood  ;  nor  let  the  sea 
Surpass  his  bounds  j  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world, 
With  man  therein  or  beast  ;  but,  when  he  brings 
Over  the  Earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  tripie-colour'd  bow,  whereon  to  look, 
And  call  to  mind  his  covenant  ;  day  and  night, 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 
Shall  hold  their  course  ;  till  fire  purge  all  things 


Both  Heaven  and  Earth,   wherein  the  just 
dwell," 
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THE  ARGUMENT, 

"he  augel  Michael  continues,  from  the  flood, 
to  relate  what  shall  succeed:  then,  in  the 
mention  of  Abraham,  comes  by  degrees  to 
explain,  who  that  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
be,  which  was  promised  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
Fall ;  his  incarnation,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension ;  'the  state  of  the  church  till 
his  second  coming .  Adam,  greatly  satisfied 
and  recomforted  by  these  relations  and  pro 
mises,  descends  the  hill  with  Michael ;  wakens 
Eve,  who  all  this  while  had  slept,  but  with 
gentle  dreams  composed  to  quietness  of  mind 
and  submission.  Michael  in  either  hand  leads 
them  out  of  Paradise,  the  fiery  sword  waving 
behind  them,  and  the  Cherubim  taking  their 
stations  to  guard  the  place. 
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j\s  one  who  in  his  journey  bates  at  noon, 
Though  bent  on  speed  ;  so  here  the  arch-angel 

paus'd 

Betwixt  the  world  destroy'd  and  world  restor'd, 
If  Adam  aught  perhaps  might  interpose ; 
Then,  with  transition  sweet,  new  speech  resumes. 
"  Thus  thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin,  and 
And  Man,  as  from  a  second  stock,  proceed,  [end; 
Much  thou  hast  yet  to  see ;   but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail ;  objects  divine 
Must  needs  impair  and  weary  human  sense : 
Henceforth  what  is  to  come  I  will  relate ; 
Thou  therefore  give  due  audience,  and  attend. 

"This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few, 
And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  past  remains 
Fresh  in  their  minds,  fearing  the  Deity, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace  ; 
Labouring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop, 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil ;    and,  from  the  herd  or  flock, 
Oft  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid,          [feast, 
With  large  wine-offerings  pour'd,   and  sacred 
Shall  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblam'd ;  and 

dwell 

Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 
Under  paternal  rule :  till  one  shall  rise 
Of  proud  ambitious  heart  j  who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state, 
Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserv'd 
Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 
Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  Earth ; 
Hunting  (and  men  not  beasts  shall  be  his  game) 
With  war,  and  hostile  snare,  such  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous : 
A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styl'd 
Before  the  Lord  ;  as  in  despite  of  Heaven, 
Or  from  Heaven,  claiming  second  sovranty ; 
And  from  rebellion  shall  derive  his  name, 
Though  of  rebellion  others  he  accuse! 
He  with  a  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him  or  under  him  to  tyrannize, 
Marching  from  Eden  towards  the  west,  shall  find 
The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 
Boils  out  from  under  ground,  the  mouth  of  Hell  : 
Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuff,  they  cast  to  build 
A  city  and  tower,    whose  top  may  reach    to 

Heaven ;  « 

And  get  themselves  a  name ;  lest,  far  dispers'd 
In  foreign  lands,  their  memory  be  lost ; 
Regardless  whether  good  or  evil  fame. 
But  God,  who  oft  descends  to  visit  men 
Unseen,  and  through  their  habitations  walks 
To  mark  their  doings,  them  beholding  soon, 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  Heaven-towers ;  and  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language ;  and,  instead, 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown : 
Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud, 
Among  the  builders  ;  each  to  other-calls 
Not  understood  ;    till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 
As  mock'd  they  storm :    great  laughter  was  in 

Heaven, 

And  looking  down,  to  see  the  hubbub  strange, 
And  hear  the  din :  thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  nam'd." 

Whereto  thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeas'd. 
'*  O  execrable  son !  so  to  aspire 
Above  his  brethren;  to  himself  assuming 


Authority  usurp'd,  from  God  not  given : 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl, 
Dominion  absolute  j   that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation ;  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord  ;  such  title  to  himself 
Reserving,  human  left  from  human  free. 
But  this  usurper  his  encroachment  proud 
Stays  not  on  man ;  to  God  his  tower  intends 
Siege  and  defiance  :  wretched  man  !  what  food 
Will  he  convey  up  thither,  to  sustain 
Himself  and  his  rash  army ;  where  thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 
And  famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread  ?'» 

To  whom  thus  Michael.  "Justly  thou  abhorr's 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men 
Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdu« 
Rational  liberty  ;  yet  know  withal, 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 
Twinn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being : 
Reason  in  man  obscur'd,  or  not  obey'd, 
Immediately  inordinate  desires, 
And  upstart  passions,  catch  the  government 
From  reason  ;  and  to  servitude  reduce 
Man,  tin  then  free.    Therefore,  since  he  permits 
Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to  reign 
Over  free  reason,  God,  in  judgment  just, 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords  j 
Who  oft  as  undeservedly  enthrall 
His  outward  freedom  :  tyranny  must  be  ; 
Though  to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse. 
Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  curse  annex'd. 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty  ; 
Their  inward  lost :  witness  the  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark ;  who,  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  curse, 
Servant  of  servants,  on  his  vicious  race. 
Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world, 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse  ;  till  God  at  last, 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
His  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 
His  holy  eyes  j  resolving  from  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways ; 
And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invok'd, 
A  nation  from  one  faithful  man  to  spring : 
Him  on  this  side  Euphrates  yet  residing, 
Bred  up  in  idol-worship:  O,  that  men 
(Canst  thou  believe?)    should    be    so    stupid 
grown,  [flood, 

While  yet  the  patriarch  liv'd,  who  'scap'd  the 
As  to  forsake  the  living  God,  and  fall 
To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 
For  gods !  Yet  him  God  the  Most  High  vouch 
safes 

To  call  by  vision,  from  his  father's  house, 
His  kindred,  and  false  gods,  into  a  land 
Which  he  will  show  him; 'and  from  him  will 
A  mighty  nation;   and  upon  him  shower     [raise 
His  benediction  so,  that  in  his  seed 
All  nations  shall  be  blest :  he  straight  obeys; 
Not  knowing  to  what  land,  yet  firm  believes : 
I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 
He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  and  native  soil, 
Ur  of  Chalda3a,  passing  now  the  ford 
To  Haran;   after  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude; 
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Not  wandering  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 
With  God,  who  call'd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 
Canaan  he  now  attains  ;  I  see  his  tents      [plain 
Pitch'd   about  Sechem,    and  the   neighbouring 
Of  Moreh ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land, 
From  Hamath  northward  to  the  desert  south  ; 
(Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  un- 

nam'd ;) 

From  Hermon  east  to  the  great  western  sea; 
Mount  Hermon,  yonder  sea;  each  place  behold 
In  prospect,  as  I  point  them  ;  on  the  shore 
Mount  Carmel;  here,  the  double-founted  stream, 
Jordan,  true  limit  eastward ;  but  his  sons 
Shall  dwell  to  Senir,  that  long  ridge  of  hills. 
This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  Earth 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed  :  by  that  seed 
Is  meant  thy  great  Deliverer,  who  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  whereof  to  thee  anon 
Plainlier  shall  be  reveal'd.    This  patriarch  blest, 
Whom  faithful  Abraham  due  time  shall  call, 
A  son,  and  of  his  son  a  grand-child,  leaves ; 
Like  him  in  faith,  in  wisdom,  and  renown : 
The  grand-child,  with  twelve  sons  increas'd, 
From  Canaan,  to  a  land  hereafter  calPd  [departs 
Egypt,  divided  by  the  river  Nile ; 
gee  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  mouths 
Into  the  sea :  to  sojourn  in  that  land 
He  comes,  invited  by  a  younger  son 
In  time  of  dearth  ;  a  son,  whose  worthy  deeds 
Raise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm 
Of  Pharaoh  :  there  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  into  a  nation ;  and,  now  grown, 
Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous  j  whence  of  guests  he  makes  them 

slaves 

Inhospitably,  and  kills  their  infant  males : 
Till  by  two  brethren  (these  two  brethren  call 
Moses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  Cod  to  claim 
His  people  from  enthralment,  they  return 
With  glory,  and  spoil,  back  to  their  promis'd 
But  first,  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies      [land 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard, 
Must  be  compell'd  by  signs  and  judgments  dire 
To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  must  be  turn'd ; 
Frogs,  lice,  and  flies,  must  all  his  palace  fill 
With  loath'd  intrusion,  and  fill  all  the  land  -9 
His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murren  die  ; 
Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  ernboss, 
And  all  his  people ;  thunder  mix'd  with  hail, 
Hail  mix'd  with  fire,  must  rend  the   Egyptian 
sky,  [rolls; 

And  wheel  on  the  Earth,    devouring  where  it 
What  it  devours  not,  herb,  or  fruit,  or  grain, 
A  darksome  cloud  of  locusts  swarming  down 
Must  eat,  and  on  the  ground  leave  nothing  green; 
Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds, 
Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days ; 
Last,  with  one  midnight- stroke,  all  the  first-born 
Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead.     Thus  with  ten  wounds 
The  river-dragon  tam'd  at  length  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart,  and  oft 
Humbles  his  stubborn  heart ;  but  still,  as  ice 
More  harden*  d  after  thaw  ;  till,  in  his  rage 
Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismiss'd,  the  sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  host ;  but  them  lets  pass, 
As  on  dry  land,  between  two  crystal  walls  5 
Aw'd  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  staud 


Divided,  till  his  rescued  gain  their  shore: 

Such  wonderous  power  God  to  his  saint  will  lend> 

Though  present  in  his  angel ;  who  shall  go 

Before  them  in  a  cloud,  and  pillar  of  fire  j 

By  day  a  cloud,  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire ; 

To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 

Behind  them,  while  the  obdurate  king  pursues: 

AJ1  night  he  will  pursue  ;  but  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch  ; 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar,  and  the  cloud, 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  craze  their  chariot-wheels :  when  by  com- 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends    [mand 

Over  the  sea ;   the  sea  his  rod  obeys ; 

On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return, 

And  overwhelm  their  war :  the  race  elect 

Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance 

Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  way; 

Lest,  entering  on  the  Canaanite  alarm'd, 

War  terrify  them  inexpert,  and  fear 

Return  them  back  to  Egypt,  choosing  rather 

Inglorious  life  with  servitude ;  for  life 

To  noble  and  ignoble  is  more  sweet 

Untrain'd  in  arms,  where  rashness  leads  not  on. 

This  also  shall  they  gain  by  their  delay 

In  the  wide  wilderness ;  there  they  shall  found 

Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  choose 

Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws  or- 

dain'd : 

God  from  the  mount  of  Sinai,  whose  gray  top 
Shall  tremble,  he  descending,  will  himself 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets-*  sound, 
Ordain  them  laws ;  part,  such  as  appertain 
To  civil  justice ;   part,  religious  rites 
Of  sacrifice ;  informing  them,  by  types 
And  shadows,  of  that  destin'd  Seed  to  bruise 
The  serpent,   by  what  means  he  shall  achieve '  . 
Mankind's  deliverance.     But  the  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful :  they  beseech 
That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will, 
And  terrour  cease;    he  grants  what  they  be- 
Instructed  that  to  God  is  no  access,  [sought, 

Without  mediator,  whose  high  office  now 
Moses  in  figure  bears ;  to  introduce 
One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretel, 
And  all  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 
Of  great   Messiah  shall  sing.     Thus,  laws  and 
Establish'd,  such  delight  hath  God  in  men  [rights 
Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 
Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle ; 
The  Holy  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell : 
By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fram'd 
Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold ;  therein 
An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony, 
The  records  of  his  covenant ;  over  these 
A  mercy-seat  of  gold,  between  the  wings 
Of  two  bright  cherubim ;  before  him  burn 
Seven  lamps  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 
The  heavenly  fires ;   over  the  tent  a  cloud 
Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night ; 
Save  when  they  journey,  and  at  length  they 
Conducted  by  his  angel,  to  the  land          [come, 
Promis'd  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  : — the  rest 
Were  long  to  tell ;  how  many  battles  fought ; 
How  many  kings  destroy 'd;  and  kingdoms  won; 
Or  how  the  Sun  shall  in  mid  Heaven  stand  still 
A  day  entire,  and  night's  due  course  adjourn, 
Man's    voice   commanding,    '  Sun,    in  Gibeee 
stand, 
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And  thou,  Moon,  in  the  vale  of  Aialon, 
*Till  Israel  overcome !'  so  call  the  third 
From  Abraham,  son  of  Isaac ;  and  from  him 
His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win." 
Here  Adam  interposed.   "  O  sent  from  Heaven, 
Enlightener  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  reveal'd  ;    those  chiefly,  which  con 
cern 

Just  Abraham  and  his  seed :  now  first  I  find 
Mine  eyes  true-opening,  and  my  heart    much 
eas'd;  [become 

Erewhile  perplex'd  with  thoughts,  what  would 
Of  me  and  all  mankind  :  but  now  I  see 
His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest; 
Favour  unmerited  by  me,  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means. 
This  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  Earth 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given ; 
So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins 
Among  them  ;  how  can  God  with  such  reside  ?" 

To  whom  thus  Michael.    "  Doubt  not  but  that 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot ;      [sin 
And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 
Their  natural  pravity,  by  stirring  up 
Sin  against  law  to  fight :  that  when  they  see 
Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove, 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  \veak, 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  they  may  conclude 
Some  blood  more  precious  must   be  paid  for 

man; 

Just  for  unjust ;  that  in  such  righteousness 
To  them  by  faith  imputed,  theymay  find 
Justification  towards  God,  and  peace 
Of  conscience ;  which  the  law  by  ceremonies 
Cannot  appease :  nor  man  the  moral  part 
Perform ;  and,  not  performing,  cannot  live. 
So  law  appears  imperfect ;    and  but  given 
With  purpose  to  resign  them,  in  full  time, 
Up  to  a  better  covenant ;  disciplin'd  [rit; 

From  shadowy  types  to  truth  ;  from  flesh  to  spi- 
From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 
Acceptance  of  large  grace;  from  servile  fear 
To  filial ;  works  of  law  to  works  of  faith. 
And  therefore  shall  not  Moses,  though  of  God 
Highly  belov'd,  being  but  the  minister 
Of  law,  his  people  into  Canaan  lead ; 
But  Joshua,  whom  the  Gentiles  Jesus  call, 
His  name  and  office  bearing,  who  shall  quell 
The  adversary-serpent,  and  bring  back 
Through  the  world's  wilderness  long-wander'd 
Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of  rest.  [man 

Mean  while  they,  in  their  earthly  Canaan  plac'd, 
Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sins 
National  inteiTupt  their  public  peace, 
Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies  ; 
From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  penitent 
By  judges  first,  then  under  kings;  of  whom 
The  second,  both  for  piety  renown'd 
And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 
Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne 
For  ever  shall  endure ;  the  like  shall  sing 
All  prophecy,  that  of  the  royal  stock 
Of  David  (so  I  name  this  king)  shall  rise 
A  son,  the  woman's  seed  to  thee  foretold, 
Foretold  to  Abraham,  as  in  whom  shall  trust 
All  nations ;  and  to  kings  foretold,  of  kings 
The  last ;  for  of  his  reign  shall  be  no  end, 
Jut  first,  a  long  succession  must;  ensue; 
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And  his  next  son,  for  wealth  and  wisdom  fam'd, 
The  clouded  ark  of  God,  till  then  in  tents 
Wandering,  shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine, 
Such  follow  him,  as  shall  he  registerM 
Part  good,  part  bad ;  of  bad  the  longer  scroll ; 
Whose  foul  idolatries,  and  other  faults 
Heap'd  to  the  popular  sum,  will  so  incense 
Cod,  as  to  leave  them,  and  expose  their  land, 
Their  city,  his  temple,  and  his  holy  ark, 
With  all  his  sacred  things,  a  scorn  and  prey 
To  that  proud  city,  whose  high  walls  thou  saw'st 
Left  in  confusion  ;  Babylon  thence  call'd. 
There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell       [back, 
The  space  of  seventy  years  ;  then  brings  them 
Remembering  mercy,  and  his  covenant  sworn 
To  David,  stablish'd  as  the  days  of  Heaven. 
Return'd  from  Babylon  by  leave  of  kings      [Go4 
Their  lords,  whom  God  dispos'd,  the  house  of 
They  first  re-edify;  and  for 'a  while 
In  mean  estate  live  moderate  ;  till  grown 
In  wealth  and  multitude,  factious  they  grow: 
But  first  among  the  priestsdissention  springs, 
Men  who  attend  the  altar,  and  should  most 
Endeavour  peace  :  their  strife  pollution  bring* 
Upon  the  temple  itself :    at  last  they  seize 
The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  Darid's  sons  ; 
Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 
Anointed  king  Messiah  might  be  born 
Barr'd  of  his  right ;   yet  at  his  birth  a  star, 
Unseen  before  in  Heaven,  proclaims  kirn  come; 
And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  inquire 
His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold: 
His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  angel  tells 
To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night  j 
They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 
Of  squadron'd  angels  hear  his  carol  sung. 
A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 
The  power  of  the  Most  High :   he  shall  ascend 
The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign 
With  Earth's  wide   bounds,  his  glory  with  the 

Heavens." 

He  ceas'd,  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharg'd,  as  had  like  grief  been  dew'd  in  tears, 
Without   the  vent  of  words;    which  these  he 

breath'd. 

"  O  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher 
Of  utmost  hope  !  now  clear  I  understand  [vain  ; 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searched  in 
Why  our  great  Expectation  should  be  call'd . 
The  seed  of  woman  :  virgin  mother,  hail, 
High  in  the  love  of  Heaven  ;  yet  from  my  loins 
Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the 

Son 

Of  God  Most  High  ;  so  God  with  man  unites. 
Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain :  say  where  and  when 
Their  fight,  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  victor's 

heel," 

To  whom  thus  Michael.  "  Dream  not  of  their 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel :  not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhoot  to  godhead,  with  more  strength  to 
Thy  enemy  ;  nor  so  is  overcome  [foil 

Satan,  whose  fall  from    Heaven,    a    deadlier 

bruise, 

Disabled,  not  to  give  thee  thy  death's  wound: 
Which  he,  who  comes  thy  Saviour,  shall  recure, 
Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  his  works 
In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed ;   nor  can  this  be 
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But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 

Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  impos'd 

On  penalty  of  death,  and  suffering  death  j 

The  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due, 

And  due  to  theirs  which  out  of  thine  will  grow  : 

So  only  can  high  Justice  rest  appaid. 

The  law  of  God  exacthe  shall  fulfil 

Both  by  obedience  and  by  love,  though  love 

Alone  fulfil  the  law  ;  thy  punishment 

He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh 

To  a  reproachful  life,  and  cursed  death ; 

Proclaiming  life  to  all  who  shall  believe 

In  his  redemption ;  and  that  his  obedience, 

Imputed,  becomes  theirs  by  faith ;  his  merits 

To  save  them,  not  their   own,    though  legal 

works. 

Tor  this  he  shall  live  hated,  be  blasphem'd, 
Seiz'd  on  by  force,  judg'd,  and  to  death  con 
demn 'd 

A  shameful  and  accurs'd,  nail'd  to  the  cross 
By  his  own  nation ;  slain  for  bringing  life : 
But  to  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies, 
The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind  with  him  there  crucified, 
Never  to  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 
In  this  his  satisfaction  :  so  he  dies, 
But  soon  revives  ;  Death  over  him  no  power 
Shall  long  usurp  ;    ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light, 
Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  re 
deems, 

His  death  for  man,  as  many  as  offer'd  life 
Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 
By  faith  not  void  of  works :  this  God-like  act 
Annuls  thy  doom,  the  death  thou  should'st  have 
In  .sin  forever  lost  from  life;  this  act  [died, 
Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Sa^an,  crush  his 

strength, 

Defeating  Sin  and  Death,  his  two  main  arms  ; 
And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings 
Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  victor's 

heel, 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems  ;  a  death,  like  sleep, 
A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life. 
Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 
Longer  on  Elfrth,  than  certain  times  to  appear 
To  his  disciples,  men  who  in  his  life 
Still  follow'd  him  ;  to  them  shall  leave  in  charge 
To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn'd 
And  his  salvation ;   them  who  shall  believe 
Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin  to  life 
Pure,  and  in  mind  prepar'd,  if  so  befall, 
For  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  died. 
All  nations  they  shall  teach ;  for,  from  that  day, 
Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 
Salvation  shall  be  preach'd,  but  to  the  sons 
Of  Abraham's    faith   wherever    through    the 
So  in  his  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blest,  [world  ; 
Then  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  he  shall  ascend 
With  victory  triumphing  through  the  air 
Over  his  foes  and  thine  ;  there  shall  surprise 
The  serpent,  prince  of  air,  and  drag  in  chains 
Through  all  his  realm,  and  there  confounded 
Then  enter  into  glory,  and  resume  [leave; 

His  seat  at  God's  right  hand,    exalted  high 
Above  all  names  in  Heaven*;    and  thence  shall 
come, 
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When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe, 
With  glory  and  power  to  judge  both  quick  and 

dead; 

To  judge  the  unfaithful  dead,  but  to  reward 
His  faithful,   and  receive  them  into  bliss, 
Whether  in  Heaven  or  Earth ;  for  then  the  Earth 
Shall  all  be  Paradise,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,   and  far  happier  days.'' 

So  spake  the  arch-angel  Michael;  then  paus'd, 
As  at  the  world's  great  period  j  and  our  sire, 
Replete  with  joy  and  wonder,  thus  replied. 

"  O  Goodness  infinite,  Goodness  immense ! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce, 
And  evil  turn  to  good  ;   more  wonderful 
Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  forth 
Light  out  of  darkness !    Full  of  doubt  I  stand, 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done,  and  occasion'd ;  or  rejoice  [spring  ; 
Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall 
To  God  more  glory,  more  good-will  to  men 
From  God,  and  over  wrath  grace  shall  abound. 
But  say,  if  our  Deliverer  up  to  Heaven 
Must  re-ascend,  what  will  betide  the  few 
His  faithful,  left  among  the  unfaithful  herd, 
The  enemies  of  truth  ?  Who  then  shall  guide 
His  people,  who  defend  ?    Will  they  not  deal 
Worse  with   his  followers  than  with  him  they 

dealt?" 
"  Be  sure  they  will,"  said  the  angel ;  "  but 

from  Heaven 

He  to  his  own  a  Comforter  will  send, 
The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  Spirit  within  them  ;   and  the  law  of  faith, 
Working  through  love,    upon  their  hearts  shall 
To  guide  them  in  all  truth ;   and  also  arm  [write, 
With  spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 
Satan's  assaults,   and  quench  his  fiery  darts  j 
What  man  can-  do  against  them,  not  afraid, 
Though  to  the  death ;   against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  recompens'd, 
And  oft  supported  so  as  shall  amaze 
Their  proudest  persecutors  j  for  the  Spirit, 
Pour'd  first  on  his  Apostles,  whom  In?  sends 
To  evangelize  the  nations,  then  on  all 
Baptiz'd,  shall  them  with  wonderous  gifts  endue 
To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles, 
As  did  their  Lord  before  them.     Thus  they  win 
Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive 
With  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  Heaven :  at 

length 

Their  ministry  perform'd,  and  race  well  run, 
Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 
They  die  ;  but  in  their  room,  as  they  forewarn, 
Wolves    shall    succeed    for    teachers,  grievous 

wolves, 

Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Df  lucre  and  ambition ;  and  the  truth 
iVlth  superstitions  and  traditions  taint, 
^eft  only  in  those  written  records  pure, 
hough  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood. 
Then  shall  they  seek  to   avail   themselves  of 

names, 

'laces,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  power ;    though  feigning  still  to  act 
y  spiritual,   to  themselves  appropriating 
'he  Spirit  of  God,  promis'd  alike,  and  given 
'o  all  believers  ;  and,  from  that  pretence, 
piritual  laws  by  carnal  power  shall  force 
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On  every  conscience;  laws  which  none  shall  find 
Left  them  inroll'd,  or  what  the  spirit  within 
Shall  on  the  heart  engrave.    What  will  they  then 
But  force  the  Spirit  of  grace  itself,  and  bind 
His  consort  Liberty  ?  what,  but  unbuild 
His  living  temples,  built  by  faith  to  stand, 
Their  own  faith,  not  another's  ?  for,  on  Earth, 
Who  against  faith  and  conscience  can  be  heard 
Infallible  ?   yet  many  will  presume  : 
Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all,  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth;  the  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 
Religion  satisfied  j  Truth  shall  retire 
Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts,  and  works  of  faith 
Rarely  be  found  :  so  shall  the  world  go  on, 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign  ; 
Under  her  own  weight  groaning  ;  tilfthe  day 
Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just, 
And  vengeance  to  the  wicked,  at  retvfrn 
Of  him  so  lately  promis'd  to  thy  aid, 
The  woman's  Seed  ;  obscurely  then  foretold, 
Now  amplier  known  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord ; 
Last,  in  the  clouds,  from  Heaven  to  be  reveal'd 
In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve    * 
Satan  with  his  perverted  world;  then  raise 
From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purg'd  and  refin'd, 
New  Heavens,  new  Earth,  ages  of  endless  date, 
Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love; 
To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy  and  eternal  bliss." 

He  ended ;  and  thus  Adam  last  replied. 
"  How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest, 
Measur'd  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd  ?  Beyond  is  all  abyss, 
Eternity,  -whose  end  no  eye  can  reach. 
Greatly  instructed  I  shall  hence  depart; 
Greatly  in  peace  of  thought ;  and  have  my  fill 
Of  knowledge  what  this  vessel  can  contain ; 
Beyond  which  was  my  folly  to  aspire. 
Henceforth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  is  best, 
And  love  with  fear  the  only  God  ;  to  walk 
As  in  his  presence ;   ever  to  observe 
His  providence ;  and  on  him  sole  depend, 
Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small     .        [weak 
Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deem'd 
Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek :  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory, 
And,  to  the  faithful,  death,  the  gate  of  life ; 
Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest." 

To  whom  thus  also  the  angel  last  replied. 
"  This  having  learn'd,  thou  hast  attain'd  the 

sum 

Of  wisdom ;  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thou  knew'st  by    name,  and  all   the  ethereal 

powers, 

All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works, 
Or  works  of  God  in  Heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea, 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'dst, 
And  all  the  rule,  one  empire ;   only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable ;  add  faith, 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance  ;  add  love, 
By  name  to  come  call'd  charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest :   then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  Paradise  jbut  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. — 

VOL,  VII. 


Let  us  descend  now  therefore  from  this  top 
Of  speculation ;  for  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting  hence  ;  and  see  !  the  guards, 
By  me  encamp'don  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion;  at  whose  front  a  flaming  sword, 
In  signal  of  remove,  waves  fiercely  round  : 
We  may  no  longer  stay  :  go,  waken  Eve  ; 
Her  also  1  with  gentle  dreams  have  calm'd 
Portending  good,  and  all  her  spirits  compos' d 
To  meek  submission :  thou,  at  season  lit, 
Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard ; 
Chiefly,  what  may  concern  her  faith  to  know, 
The  great  deliverance  by  her  seed  to  rx)tne 
(For  by  the  woman's  seed)  on  all  mankind  : 
That  ye  may  live,  which  will  be  many  days, 
Both  in  one  faith  unanimous,  though  sad, 
With  cause  for  evils  past;    yet  much  more 

cheer'd 
With  meditation  on  the  happy  end." 

He  ended,  and  they  both  descend  the  hill ; 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bower,  where  Eve 
Lay  sleeping,  ran  before :    but  found  her  wak'd; 
And  thus  with  words  not  sad  she  him  receiv'd. 
"  Whence  thou  return'st,aud  whither  went'st, 

I  know ; 

For  God  is  also  in  sleep ;   and  dreams  advise, 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep :  but  now  lead  on ; 
In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go, 
Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay, 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling;    thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  Heaven,  all  places  thou, 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 
This  further  consolation  yet  secure 
I  carry  hence  ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 
Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsaf  d, 
By  me  the  promis'd  Seed  shall  all  restore." 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve  ;   and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleas'd,  but  answer'd  not  r  for  now,  too 

nigh 

The  arch-angel  stood  ;    and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended  ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening-mist 
Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanc'd, 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  themblaz'd^ 
Fierce  as  a  comet;  \rhich  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime  ;  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain  ;   then  disappear^. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand  ;   the  gate 
With-dreadful  faces  throng'd,  and  fiery,  arms  : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them 

soon ; 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide  : 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and 

slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 


Pf 
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APPENDIX 


PARADISE  LOST. 

CONTAINING  PLANS  OF  SIMILAR  SUBJECTS,  INTEND 
ED  FOR  TRAGEDIES   BY    MILTON  :  FROM  HIS  OWN 
MS,  IN  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


IN  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
is  a  thin  folio  manuscript,  marked,  in  the  year 
1799,  when  I  was  obligingly  permitted  by  the 
master  and  fellows  of  that  society  to  examine  it, 
JUiscell.  K.  iii.  4.     It  is  handsomely  bound  ;  and 
to  the  inside  of  one  of  the  covers  is  pasted  a  paper 
with   this   inscription  :     Membra    haec  eruditis- 
simiet  psenfe  divine  Poetae  olimmisere  disjecta  et 
passim   sparsa,  postea   verb  fortuito  inventa,  et 
in  unum  denuo  collecta  a  CAROLO  MASON  ejusdem 
Collegii  Socio,  et  inter  Miscellanea  reposita,  de- 
inceps  ea  qua    decuit  reSigione   servari     voluit 
THOMAS  CLARKE',  nuperriinme  hujusce  Collegii, 
nunc  veio  Medii  Templi  Londim,  Socius,  1' 
These  papers  were  found   by  Dr.  Mason,  above- 
mentioned,   who  was  also  Woodwardian  professor 
at  Cambridge,   among   other  old  and  neglected 
manuscripts  belonging    to    sir    Henry  Newton 
Puckering2,  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  li 
brary.     They  contain  two  draughts  of  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  who   had   importuned  Milton  to  take 
orders;  the  following  plans  ofPaiadise  Lost  in 
the  form  of  a  tragedy,  or  mystery  ;  the  pluns  or 
subjects  of  several  other  intended  tragedies,  all 
in  the  poet's  own   hand  ^   and  entire  copies  of 
many  of  his  smaller  poems,  in  the  same  hand, 
except   in  a  few  instances,  exhibiting  his  first 
thoughts  and  subsequent  corrections.     All  these 
variations,  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,  have  been 
imperfectly  and  incorrectly  printed  by  Dr.  Birch. 
Various  readings  of  this  MS.  have  been  also  ad 
mitted  into  Dr.  Newton's  edition  of  all  Milton's 

1  Afterwards  master  of  the  Rolls,  and  knight. 

8  Mr.  Warton  says  that  sir  Htmy  "  had  so 
great  an  affection  for  this  college,  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  that  in  his  eightieth  year  he 
desired  to  be  readmitted  :  and,  residing  there  a 
whole  summer,  presented  to  the  new  library, 
just  then  finished,  his  own  collection  of  books, 
amounting  to  near  four  thousand  volumes.  He 
was  son  of  sir  Adam  Newton,  tutor  to  prince 
Henry  ;  and  many  papers  written  by  that  prince, 
or  relating  to  him,  are  inyolved  in  the  collection. 
Sir  Henry  took  the  name  of  Puckering  in  remem 
brance  of  his  uncle  sir  Thomas  Puckering- of  War 
wickshire,  a  learned  and  accomplished  man, 
"brother  in  law  to  sir  A«lam  Newton,  son  of  lord 
keeper  Puckering,  a  companion  of  the  studies  of 
prince  Henry.  Many  of  the  books  were  presents 
to  the  prince  from  authors  or  editors.  In  Dr. 
Dnport.'s  Hore  siibseriija'j  a  poem  is  addressed  to 
this  preserver  of  Milton's  manuscripts,  Ad  D. 
Henric-rrti  Puckeringmru  y'ias Newtonum,  fj^-uifuw. 
barondtina.  Cantabr.  1676,  Bvo,  pp.  <>')/_>,  ->'23. 
This  sir  H"iiry  had  a  SOD,  pupil  to  Dr.  Duport  at 
f  College,  but  who  died  before  his  father." 

TODD. 


poetical  works ;  as  have   such,    which  relate  taj 
the  respective  pieces,  and  which  have  been  more 
minutely  investigated,  in  Mr.  VVarton's  two  edi 
tions  of  Milton's  smaller  poems.     Upon  a  careful 
examination  of  this  manuscript,  I  have  discover 
ed  a  few  peculiarities,  or  variations  of  expression, 
which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  describing  this  literary  curiosity ; 
id  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 
For  I  have  added,  at  the  end  of  each  particular 
poem,  as  of  Lycidas,  Arcades,  and  Comus  j  and 
at  the  end  of  each  series  of  poems,  as  of  Sonnets, 
Odes,  and  Miscellanies  ;  the  several  various  read- 
ings  respectively  belonging  to  them.     In  this  arr 
rangement   I  hope  to  gratify  the  reader :  who, 
after  reading  the  finished  poem,  may  then  trace 
without  interruption,  (to  use  the  language  of  Dr. 
Johnson  respecting  the  imperfect  rudiments  of 
Paradise  Lost,)  the  gradual  growth  and  expansion 
of  great  works  in  their  seminal  state ;  and  observe 
how  they  are  sometimes   suddenly  advanced  by 
accidental  hints,  and  sometimes  slowly  improved 
by  steady  meditation.   For  this  reason  also  I  have 
placed  the  dramatic  plans  of  Paradise  Lost  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  poet's  sublimer  "  heroic  song;" 
and  have  subjoined,  to  the  tragedy  of  Samson 
Agonistes,  the   plans  of  Milton's  other  intended 
dramas. 


Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  there  are  two  plans. 


THE  PERSONS 

Michael. 


THE  PERSONS. 


Heavenly  Love, 
Chorus  of  Angels. 
Lucifer. 
Adam, 
Eve, 

Conscience. 
Death. 

labour,  "\ 
Sicknesse,  / 
Discontent,  V  Mutes. 
Ignorance,  V 
with  others;  J 
Faith. 


Moses. 

Divin?  Justice,  Mercie, 
Wisdom,     Heavenly 

Love. 
with  the,  ser-  Michael. 

pent.         Hesperus,  the  evening, 

starre. 
Lucifer. 
Adam. 
Eve. 

Conscience. 
Labour, 
Sicknesse, 
Discontent, 

Hope.  Ignorance,       f    Mutest 

Charity,  Fear, 

Death  ; 
Faith. 
Hope. 
Charity. 


Paradise  Lost. 


THE  PERSONS. 

Moses  GrpoXcy'i&i,  recounting  how  \tr-  rfv<nw -o 
his  true  bodie  ;  that  it  corrupts  not,  bfvf»u-e  of 
hi* [abode!  with  God  in  the  mount :  dixlan-s  the 
like  of  Enoch  and  Kliah  j  beside*  the  rmntie  ot 
the  place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  and 
clouds,  preserve  it  1'rom  corruption  ;  W|I.TICH  ,.x_ 
horts  to  the  sight  of  < '.'<>  I  ;  tdl>  they  •>;inuot  *<-c 
Adam  iu  the  i>lau  tii'iuuocejice  by 
sin. 
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„    what   should  become  of 
i,  if  be  fall. 

ACT  II. 

Heavenly  Love. 
Evening-Starre. 

Chorus  sing  the  marriage  song,  and  describe  Pa- 
radice. 

ACT  III. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam's  ruine. 
Chorus  feares  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer's  re 
bellion  and  fall. 

ACT  IV. 
Adam, >  f . 
Eve,      \  fallen' 

Conscience  cites  them  to  God's  examination. 
Chorus  bewailes,  anil  tells  the  good,  Adam  hath 
lost. 

ACT  V. 

Ad  am  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradice  :  presented 

by  an  angel  with 
Labour, 
Grief, 
Hatred, 
Envie, 

Warre,  Mutes,  to  whom   he   gives  thire 

Famine,       ^ names  ;    likewise  Winter,    Heat, 


Pestilence, 


Tempest,  &c. 


Sicknesse, 

Discontent, 

Ignorance, 

Fearj 

Death,  entered  into  the  world. 

Faith,      } 

Hope,      £  comfort  him,  and  instruct  him. 

Charity,  ) 

Chorus  briefly  concludes. 


The  next  sketch,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked, 
seems  to  have  attained  more  matui'ity  j  and  is  en 
titled 

Adam  unparadiz'd. 

The  angel  Gabriel,  either  descending  or  en- 
tring  ;  showing,  since  the  globe  was  created,  his 
frequency  as  much  on  Earth  as  in  Heaven  ;  de 
scribes  Paradise.  Next,  the  Chorus,  showing  the 
reason  of  his  comming  to  keep  his  watch  after 
Lucifer's  rebellion,  by  command  from  God  :  and 
withall  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and  know 
more  concerning  this  excellent  and  new  creature, 
Man.  The  angel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name  signi 
fying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradise  with  a 
more  free  office,  passes  by  the  station  of  the 
Chorus  ;  and,  desired  by  them,  relates  what  he 
kne w  of  M an  ;  as  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  thire 
love  and  marriage. 

After  this,  Lucifer  appears  after  his  overthrow, 
bemoans  himself,  seeks  revenge  upon  Man.  The 


Chorus  prepare  resistance  at  his  first  approach. 
At  last,  after  discourse  of  enmity  on  either  side, 
he  departs  ;  whereat  the  Chorus  sing  of  the  bat- 
tell  and  victorie  in  Heaven  against  him  and  his 
accomplices  :  as  before,  after  the  first  act,  was 
sung  a  hymn  of  the  creation*. 

Heer  again  may  appear  Lucifer,  relating  and 
insulting  in  what  he  had  don  to  the  destruction 
of  Man.  Man  next,  and  Eve,  haying  by  this 
time  bin  seduc't  by  the  serpent,  appears  con 
fusedly  cover'd  with  leaves.  Conscience,  in  a 
shape,  accuses  him.  Justice  cites  him  to  the 
place,  whither  Jehovah  called  for  him.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  Chorus  entertains  the  stage,  and 
is  informed,  by  some  angel,  [of]  the  manner  of 
his  fall4. 

Heer  the  Chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall.  Adam' 
then  and  Eve  returne,  and  accuse  one  another ; 
but  especially  Adam  layes  the  blame  to  his  wife  ; 
is  stubborn  in  his  offence.  Justice  appears ;  rea 
sons  with  him,  convinces  him.  The  Chorus  ad 
monishes  Adam,  and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer's 
example  of  impenitence5. 

The  angel  is  sent  to  banish  theni  out  of  Para 
dise  ;  but,  before,  causes  to  pass  before  his  eyes, 
in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  evills  of  this  life  and 
world.  He  is  huttibl'd,  relents,  dispaires.  At 
last  appeares  Mercy,  comforts  him,  promises  the 
Messiah  j  then  calls  in  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cha 
rity  ;  instructs  him.  He  repents;  gives  God  the 
glory,  submitts  to  his  penalty.  The  Chorus 
briefly  concludes*. 

Compare  this  with  the  former  draught 7. 


PARADISE  REGAINED. 
BOOK  I. 

THE  ARGUMENT.  f 

The  subject  proposed.     Invocation  of  the   Holy 
Spirit. — The  poem  opens  with  John  baptiaing 

3  Fnd  of  the  second  act* 

4  End  of  the  third  act. 

s  End  of  the  fourth  act. 

6  End  of  the  fifth  act. 

7  The  reader  may    compare   the  allegorical 
characters,  and  their  offices,  in  this  and  the  pre 
ceding  draught,  with  those  in  the  Italian  drama 
by  Andreini : 

Phillips,  the  ii?phew  of  Milton,  has  told  us, 
that  Paradise  Lost  was  first  designed  for  a  tra 
gedy,  and  that  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  poem 

there  are  ten  verses,  which,  se.veral  years  before 
the  poem  was  begun,  were  shown  to  rne,  and 
some  others,  as  designed  for  the  very  begi.inhig 
of  the  said  tragedy."  Life,  &c.  1694,  p.  xxxv. 
These  verses  are  the  opening  of  Satan's  celebrat 
ed  address  to  the  Sun.  "  O  thou,  that  with  sur 
passing  glory  crown'd,  &c."  TUDD. 

(')  No  edition  of  Paradise  Regained  had  ever 
appeared  with  Arguments  to  the  Books,  before 
that  which  was  publi shed  in  1795  by  Mr.  Dun.. 
sterj  frjm  which  they  are  adopted  in  this  edi 
tion.  Peck  indeed  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Milton,  174Q> 
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at  the  river  Jordan.  Jesus  coming  there  is 
baptized ;  and  is  attested,  by  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Satan,  who  is  present, 
upon  this  immediately  flies  up  into  the  regions 
of  the  air :  where.,  summoning  his  infernal 
council,  he  acquaints  them  with  his  appre 
hensions  that  Jesus  is  that  seed  of  the  Woman, 
destined  to  destroy  all  their  power,  and  points 
out  to  them  the  immediate  necessity  of  bring 
ing  the  matter  to  proof,  and  of  attempting, 
by  snares  and  fraud,  to  counteract  and  de 
feat  the  person,  from  whom  they  have  so  much 
to  dread.  This  office  he  offers  himself  to  un 
dertake  ;  and,  his  offer  being  accepted,  sets 
out  on  his  enterprise. — In  the  mean  time  God , 
in  the  assembly  of  holy  angels,  declares  that 
he  has  given  up  his  Son  to  be  tempted  by  Sa 
tan  ;  but  foretels  that  the  tempter  shall  be 
completely  defeated  by  him: — upon  which 
the  angels  sing-  a  hymn  of  triumph.  Jesus  is 
led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  while 
he  is  meditating  on  the  commencement  of  his 
great  office  of  Saviour  of  mankind,  Pursuing 
his  meditations  he  narrates,  in  a  soliloquy, 
•what  divine  and  philanthrophic  impulses  he 
had  felt  from  his  early  youth,  and  how  his 
mother  Mary,  on  perceiving  these  dispositions 
in  him,  had  acquainted  him  with  the  circum 
stances  of  his  birth,  and  informed  him  that 
he  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  Son  of  God ; 
to  which  he  adds  what  his  own  inquiries  and 
reflections  had  supplied  in  confirmation  of  this 
great  truth,  and  particularly  dwells  on  the 
recent  attestation  of  it  at  the  river  Jordan. 
Our  Lord  passes  forty  days,  fasting,  in  the 
wilderness  j  where  the  wild  beasts  become 
mild  and  harmless  in  his  presence.  Satan 
now  appears  under  the  form  of  an  old  peasant; 
and  enters  into  discourse  with  our  Lord,  won 
dering  what  could  have  brought  him  alone 
into  so  dangerous  a  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  professing  to  recognize  him  for  the  per 
son  lately  acknowledged  by  John,  at  the  river 
Jordan,  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  briefly 
replies.  Satan  rejoins  with  a  description  of 
the  difficulty  of  supporting  life  in  the  wilder 
ness;  and  entreats  Jesus,  if  he  be  really  the 
Son  of  God,  to  manifest  his  divine  power,  by 
changing  some  of  the  stones  into  bread.  Je 
sus  reproves  him,  and  at  the  same  time  tells 
him  that  he  knows  who  he  is.  Satan  instantly 
avows  himself,  and  offers  an  artful  apology 
for  himself  and  his  conduct.  Our  blessed 
Lord  severely  reprimands  him,  and  refutes 
every  part  of  his  justification.  Satan,  with 
much  Semblance  of  humility,  still  endea 
vours  to  justify  himself  j  and,  professing  his 
admiration  of  Jesus  and  his  regard  for  virtue, 
requests  to  be  permitted  at  a  future  time  to 
hear  more  of  his  conversation ;  but  is  answer 
ed,  that  this  must  be  as  he  shall  find  per 
mission  from  above.  Satan  then  disappears, 
and  the  book  closes  with  a  short  description  of 
night  coming  on  in  the  desert. 

p.  70,  &c.      But  the  arguments,  which  he  has 
£here  given,  are  too  diffuse ;  and  want  that  con- 
piseness  and  energy  which  distinguish  Mr,  Dun- 
' 


I,  WHO  ere  while  the  happy  garden  sung 
By  one  man!s  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
Recovered  Paradise  to  all  mankind, 
By  one  man's  firm  obedience  fully  tried 
Through  all  temptation,  and  the  tempter  foil'd 
In  all  his  wiles,  defeated  and  repuls'd, 
And  Eden  rais'd  in  the  waste  wilderness. 

Thou  Spirit,  who  ledst  this  glorious  eremite 
Into  the  desert,  his  victorious  field,  [thence 

Against  the  spiritual   foe,  and  brought'st  him 
By  proof  the  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire, 
As  thou  art  wont,  my  prompted  song,  else  mute, 
And  bear  through  height  or  depth  of  Nature's 
bounds,  [deeds 

With  prosperous  wing  full  summ'd,  to  tell  of 
Above  heroic,  though  in  secret  done, 
And  unrecorded  left  through  many  an  age ; 
Worthy  to  have  not  remained  so  long  unsung. 
Now  had  the  great  proclaimer,  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,  cried 
Repentance,  and  Heaven's  kingdom  nigh  at  hand 
To  all  baptiz'd  :  to  his  great  baptism  flock 'd 
With   awe  the  regions  round,  and  with  them 

came 

From  Nazareth  the  son  of  Joseph  deem'd 
To  the  flood  Jordan ;  came,  as  then  obscure, 
Unmark'd,  unknown;  but  him  the  Baptist  soon 
Descried,  divinely  warn'd,  and  witness  bore 
As  to  his  worthier,  and  would  have  resign'd 
To  him  his  heavenly  office  j  nor  was  long 
His  witness  unconfirm'd :  on  him  baptiz'd 
Heaven  open'd,  and  in  likeness  of  a  dove 
The  Spirit  descended,  while  the  Father's  voice 
From  Heaven  pronounc'd  him  his  beloved  Son. 
That  heard  the  adversary,  who,  roving  still 
About  the  world,  at  that  assembly  fam'd 
Would  not  be  last,  and,  with  thp  voice  divine 
Nigh  thunder-struck,  the  exalted  man,  to  whom 
Such  high  attest  was  given,  a  while  survey'd 
With  M'onder  ;  then,  with  envy  fraught  and  rage, 
Flies  to  his  place,  nor  rests,  but  in  mid  air 
To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers, 
Within  thick  clouds  and  dark  ten-fold  involv'd, 
A  gloomy  consistory  ;  and  them  amidst, 
With  looks  aghast  and  sad,  he  thus  bespake. 

"O  ancient  powers  of  air,  and  this  wide  world, 
(For  much  more  willingly  I  mention  air, 
This  our  old  conquest,  than  remember  Hell, 
Our  hated  habitation,)  well  ye  know 
How  many  ages,  as  the  years  of  men, 
This  universe  we  have  possess'd,  and  ruPd, 
In  manner  at  our  will,  the  affairs  of  Earth, 
Since  Adam  and  his  facile  consort  Eve 
Lost  Paradise,  deceiv'd  by  me ;  though  since 
With  dread  attending  when  that  fatal  wound 
Shall  be  inflicted  by  the  seed  of  Eve 
Upon  my  head.     Long  the  decrees  of  Heaven 
Delay,  for  longest  time  to  him  is  short ; 
And  now,  too  soon  for  us,  the  circling  hours 
This  dreaded  time  have  compass'd,  wherein  we 
Must  bide  the   stroke  of  that  long-tbreaten'd 
(At  least  if  so  we  can,  and  by  the  head     [wound, 
Broken  be  not  intended  all  our  power 
To  be  infring'd,  our  freedom  and  our  being-, 
In  this  fair  empire  won  of  Earth  and  air,) 
For  this  ill  news  I  bring,  the  woman's  seed 
Destin'd  to  this,  is  late  of  woman  born. 
His  birth  to  our  just  fear  gave  no  small  cause : 
But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower  dis 
playing 
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All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom  to  achieve 
Things  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fear. 
Before  him  a  great  prophet,  to  proclaim 
His  coming,  is  sent  harbinger,  who  all 
Invites,  and  in  the  consecrated  stream 
Pretends  to  wash  off  sin,  and  fit  them,  so 
Purified,  to  receive  him  pure,  or  rather 
To  do  him  honour  as  their  king  :  all  come, 
And  he  himself  among  them  was  baptiz'd  ; 
Not  thence  to  be  more  pure,  but  to  receive 
The  testimony  of  Heaven,  that  who  he  is 
Thenceforth  the  nations  may  not  doubt ;  1  saw 
The  prophet  do  him  reverence ;  on  him,  rising 
Out  of  the  water,  Heaven  above  the  clouds 
Unfold  her  crystal  doors  :  thence  on  his  head 
A  perfect  dove  descend,  (whate'er  it  meant,) 
And  out  of  Heaven  the  sovran  voice  I  heard, 
^  This  is  my  Son  belov'd,  in  him  am  pleas'd.' 
His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  Sire 
He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  Heaven: 
And  what  will  he  not  do  to  advance  his  Son? 
His  first-begot  we  know,  and  sore  have  felt, " 
When  his  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep : 
Who  this  is  we  must  learn,  for  Man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments,  though  in  his  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  father's  glory  shine. 
Ye  see  our  danger  on  the  utmost  edge 
Of  hazard,  which  admits  no  long  debate, 
But  must  with  something  sudden  be  oppos'd, 
(Not  force,  but  well-couch'd  fraud,  well-woven 
Ere  in  the  head  of  nations  he  appear,      [snares, ) 
Their  king,  their  leader,  and  supreme  on  Earth. 
I,  when  no  other  durst,  sole  undertook 
The  dismal  expedition  to  find  out 
And  ruin  Adam;  and  the  exploit  perform'd 
Successfully :  a  calmer  voyage  now  [once, 

Will  waft  me;  and  the  way,  found  prosperous 
Induces  best  to  hope  of  like  success." 

He  ended,  and  his  words  impression  left 
Of  much  amazement  to  the  infernal  crew, 
Distracted,  and  surpris'd  with  deep  dismay 
At  these  sad  tidings ;  but  no  time  was  then 
For  long  indulgence  to  their  fears  or  grief : 
Unanimous  they  all  commit  the  care 
And  management  of  this  main  enterprise 
To  him,  their  great  dictator,  whose  attempt 
At  first  against  mankind  so  well  had  thriv'd 
In  Adam's  overthrow,  and  led  their  march 
From  Hell's  deep- vaulted  den  to  dwell  in  light, 
Regents,  and  potentates,  and  kings,  yea  gods, 
Of  many  a  pleasant  realm  and  province  wide. 
So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles, 
Where  he  might  likeliest  find  this  new-declar'd, 
This  Man  of  men,  attested  Son  of  God, 
Temptation  and  all  guile  on  him  to  try; 
So  to  subvert  whom  he  suspected  rais'd 
To  end  his  reign  on  Earth,  so  long  enjoy 'd  : 
But,  contrary,  unweeting  he  fulfill'd 
The  purpos'd  council,  pre-ordain'd  and  fix'd, 
Of   the  Most  High;    who,    in  full  frequence 

bright 
Of  angels,  thus  to  Gabriel  smiling  spake. 

"  Gabriel,  this  day  by  proof  thou  shalt  behold, 
Thou  and  all  angels  conversant  on  Earth 
With  man  or  men's  affairs,  how  I  begin 
To  verify  that  solemn  message,  late 
On  which  1  sent  thee  to  the  virgin  pure 
In  Galilee,  that  she  should  bear  a  son, 
Great  in  renown,  and  call'd  the  Son  of  Godj 


Then  told'st   her,    doubting  how  these  thing1 

could  be 

To  her  a  virgin,  that  on  her  should  come 
The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  Highests 
O'ershadow  her.     This  man,  born  and  now  up- 
To  show  him  worthy  of  his  birth  divine     [grown. 
And  high  prediction,  henceforth  I  expose 
To  Satan ;  let  him  tempt,  and  now  assay 
His  utmost  subtlety,  because  he  boasts 
And  vaunts  of  his  great  cunning  to  the  throng 
Of  his  apostacy :  he  might  have  learnt 
Less  overweening,  since  he  faiPd  in  Job, 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  invent. 
He  now  shall  know  1  can  produce  a  man, 
Of  female  seed,  far  abler  to  resist 
All  his  solicitations,  and  at  length 
All  his  vast  force,  and  drive  him  back  to  Hell  * 
Winning,  by  conquest,  what  the  first  man  lost, 
By  fallacy  surpris'd.     But  first  I  mean 
To  exercise  him  in  the  wilderness  ; 
There  he  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  warfare,  ere  1  send  him  forth 
To  conquer  Sin  and  Death,  the  two  grand  foes, 
By  humiliation  and  strong  sufferance : 
His  weakness  shall  o'ercome  Satanic  strength, 
And  all  the  world,  and  mass  of  sinful  flesh, 
That  all  the  angels  and  ethereal  powers, 
They  now,  and  men  hereafter,  may  discern, 
From  what  consummate  virtue  I  have  chose 
This  perfect  man,  by  merit  calPd  my  Son, 
To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of  men."  • 

So  spake  the  Eternal  Father,  and  all  Heaven 
Admiring  stood  a  space,  then  into  hymns 
Burst  forth,  and  in  celestial  measures  mov'd, 
Circling  the  throne  and  singing,  while  the  hand 
Sung  with  the  voice,  and  this  the  argument. 

"  Victory  and  triumph  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Now  entering  his  great  duel,  not  of  arms, 
But  to  vanquish  by  wisdom  hellish  wiles  ! 
The  Father  knows  the  Son ;  therefore  secure 
Ventures  his  filial  virtue,  though  untried, 
Against  whate'er  may  tempt,  whate'er  seduce, 
Allure,  or  terrify,  or  undermine. 
Be  frustrate,  all  ye  stratagems  of  Hell, 
And,  devilish  machinations,  come  to  naught !" 

So  they  in  Heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  tun'd  i 
Mean  while  the  Son  of  God,  who  yet  some  days 
Lodged  in  Bethabara,  where  John  baptiz'd, 
Musing,  and  much  revolving  in  his  breast, 
How  best  the  mighty  work  he  might  begin 
Of  saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 
Publish  his  God-like  office  now  mature, 
One  day  forth  walk'd  alone,  the  Spirit  leading 
And  his  deep  thoughts,  the  better  to  converse 

With  solitude,  till,  far  from  track  of  men, 
Thought  following  thought,  and  step  by  step  led 
He  enter'd  now  the  bordering  desert  wild,      [on, 
And,   with  dark    shades  and  rocks    environed 
His  holy  meditations  thus  pursued.          [round, 

"  O,  what  a  multitude  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awaken'd  in  me  swarm,  while  I  consider 
What  from  within  I  feel  myself,  and  here 
What  from  without  comes  often  to  my  ears, 
111  sorting  with  my  present  state  compar'd ! 
When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good ;  myself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  end,  born  to  promote  all  truth, 
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All  righteous  things  :  therefore,  abore  my  years, 
The  law  of  God  I  read,  and  found  it  sweet, 
Made  it  my  whole  delight,  and  in  it  grew 
To  such  perfection,  that,  ere  yet  my  age 
Had  measured  twice  six  years,  at  our  great  feast 
I  went  into  the  temple,  there  to  hear 
The  teachers  of  our  law,  and  to  propose     [own; 
What  might   improve  my  knowledge  or  their 
And  was  admir'd  by  all :  yet  this  not  all 
To  which  my  spirit  aspir'd  ;  victorious  deeds 
Flam'd  in  my  heart,  heroic  acts  ;  one  while 
To  rescue  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke, 
Then  to  subdue  and  quell,  o- er  all  the  Earth, 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power,  ' 
Till  truth  were  freed,  and  equity  restor'd  : 
Yet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly,  first 
By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 
And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear; 
At  least  to  try,  and  teach  the  erring  soul, 
Not  wilfully  misdoing,  but  unaware 
Misled;  the  stubborn  only  to  subdue,    [ceiving 
These  growing  thoughts  my  mother  soon  per- 
By  words  at  times  cast  forth,  inly  rejoic'd, 
And  said  to  me  apart,    '  High  are  thy  thoughts, 
O  son,  but  nourish  them,  and  let.  them  soar 
To  *vhat  height  sacred  virtue  and  true  worth 
Can  raise  them,  though  above  example  high  ; 
By  matchless  deeds  express  thy  matchless  sire, 
For  know,  thou  art  no  son  of  mortal  man  ; 
Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage, 
Thy  father  is  the  Eternal  King  who  rules 
All  Heaven  and  Earth,  angels  and  sons  of  men; 
A  messenger  from  God  foretold  thy  birth 
Conceiv'd  in  me  a  virgin  ;  he  foretold,    [throne, 
Thou    should'st  be  great,  and    sit    on  David's 
And  of  tli  y  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end. 
At  thy  nativity,  a  glorious  quire  « 

Of  angels,  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  sung 
To  shepherds,  watching  at  their  folds  by  night. 
And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  bora, 
Where  they  might  see  him,    and  to  thee  they 

came, 

Directed  to  the  manger  where  thou  lay'st, 
For  in  the  inn  was  left  no  better  room  : 
A  star,  not  seen  before,  in  Heaven  appearing, 
Guided  the  wise  men  thither  from  the  east, 
To  honour  thee  with  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold  ; 
By  whose  bright  course  led  on  they  found  the 

place, 

Affirming  it  thy  star,  new-graven  in  Heaven, 
By  which  they  knew  the  king  of  Israel  bom. 
Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  .Anna,  warn'd 
By  vision,  found  the«  in  the  tempi c,  and  spake, 
Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest, 
Like  things  of  thee  to  all  that  present  stood.' — 
This  having  heard,  straight  I  again  revolv'd 
The  law  and  prophets,  searching  what  was  writ 
Concerning  the  Messiah,  to  our  scribes     [spake 
Known  partly,  and  soon  found,  of  whom  they 
I  am ;  this  chiefly,  that  my  way  must  lie 
Through  many  a  hard  assay,  even  to  the  death, 
Ere  I  the  promis'd  kingdom  can  attain, 
Or  work  redemption  for  mankind,  whose  sins 
Full  weight  must  be  transferr'd  upon  my  head. 
Yet,  neither  thus  dishearten'd  or  dismay 'd, 
The  time  prefix'd  I  waited  ;  when  behold 
The  Baptist,  (of  whose  birth  loft  had  heard, 
Not  knew    by  sight,)    now  come,  who  was  to 
Before  Messiah,  and  his  way  prepare !       [come 
1*  as  ail  others,  to  his  baptism  came, 


Which  I  believ'd  was  from  above;  but  he 
Straight  knew  me,  and  with  loudest  voice  pro* 

claim'd 

Me  him,  (for  it  was  shown  him  so  from  Heaven,} 
Me  him,  whose  harbinger  he  was  ;  and  first 
Refused  on  me  his  baptism  to  confer, 
As  much  his  greater,  and  was  hardly  won : 
But,  as  I  rose  out  of  the  laving  stream, 
Heaven  opened  her  eternal  doors,  from  whence 
The  Spirit  descended  on  me  like  a  dove ; 
And  last,  the  sum  of  all,  my  father's  voice, 
Audibly  heard  from  Heaven,  pronounc'd  me  hia» 
'  Me  his  beloved  son,  in  whom  alone 
He  was  well  pleas'd ;'  by  which  I  knew  the  time 
Now  full,  that  I  no  more'should  lire  obscure, 
But  openly  begin,  as  best  becomes, 
The  authority  which  I  deriv'd  from  Heaven. 
And  now  by  some  strong  motion  I  arn  led 
Into  this  wilderness,  to  what  intent 
I  learn  not  yet ;  perhaps  I  need  not  know, 
For  what  concerns  my  knowledge  God  reveals." 

So  spake  our  Morning-star,  then  in  his  rise, 
And,  looking-  round,  on  every  side  beheld 
A  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades  ; 
The  way  h'e  came  not  having  mark'd,  return. 
Was  difficult,  by  human  steps  untrod  ; 
And  he  still  on  was  led,  but  with  such  thoughtj 
Accompanied  of  things  past  and  to  come 
Lodg'd  in  his  breast,  as  well  might  recommend 
Such  solitude  before  choicest  society. 
Full  forty  days  he  pass'd,  whether  on  hill 
Sometimes,  anon  on  shady  vale,  each  night 
Under  the  covert  of  some  ancient  oak, 
Or  cedar,  to  defend  him  from  the  dew, 
Or  harbour'd  in  one  cave,  is  not  reveaPd; 
Nor  tasted  human  food,  nor  hunger  felt 
Till  those  days  ended  ;  hunger'd  then  at  last 
Among  wild  beasts :  they  at  his  sight  gi-ew  mild, 
Nor  sleq>ing  him  nor  waking  harm'd ;  his  walk 
The  fiery  serpent  fled  arid  noxious  worm, 
The  lion  and  fierce  tiger  glar'd  aloof. 
But  now  an  aged  man  in  rural  weeds, 
Following,  asseem'd,  the  quest  of  some  stray  etre, 
Or  wither'd  sticks  to  gather,  which  might  serve 
Against  a  winter's  day,  when  winds  blow  keen, 
To  warns  him  -wet  return'd  from  field  at  eve, 
He  saw  approach,  who  first  with  curious  eye 
Perus'd  him,  then  with  words  thus  utter'd  spake. 

"  Sir,  what  ill   chance  hath  brought  thee  to 

this  place 

So  far  from  path  or  road  of  men,  \T!»O  pass 
In  troop  or  caravan  ?  for  single  none 
Durst  ever,  ^?ho  retum'd,  and  dropt  not  here 
His  carcase,  pin'd  with  hunger  and  with  drought;, 
I  ask  the  rather,  and  the  more  admiie, 
For  that  to  me  thou  seetn'stthe  Man,  whom  late 
Our  new  baptizing  prophet  at  the  ford 
Of  Jordan  honour'd  so,  and  call'd  thee  Son 
Of  God  :  I  saw  and  heard,  for  we  sometimes 
Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrain'd  by  want,  come 

forth 

To  town  or  village  nigh,  (nigheat  is  far,) 
Where  aught  we  hear,  and  curious  are  to  hear, 
What  happens  new ;  fame  also  finds  us  out." 

To  whom  the  Son  of  God.     "  Who  brought 

me  hither, 
Will  bring  me  beuce  ;   no  other  guide  I  seek." 

"  By  mhr  &  h?  may,"  replied  the  swain  ; 
«'  What  othr  v  way  I  see  not ;  for  we  here 
Live  on  towgk  Foots  and  stubs,  to  thirst  iniar'd 
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!!VIore  than  The  camel,  and  to  drink  go  far, 

Men  to  much  misery  and  hardship  born  : 

But,  if  thou  he  the  Son  of  God,  command 

That  out  of  these  hard  stones  be  made  thee  bread, 

So  shalt  thou  save  thyself,  and  us  relieve 

With  food,  whereof  we  wretched  seldom  taste." 

He  ended,  and  theSonofGod  replied. 
"  Think'st  thou  such  force  in  bread  ?    Is  it  not 

written, 

(For  I  discern  thee  other  than  thou  seem'st) 
'  Man  lives  not  by  bread  only,  but  each  word 
Proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God,  who  fed 
Our  fathers  here  with  manna  ?'  in  the  mount 
Moses  was  forty  days,  nor  eat,  nor  drank  j 
And  forty  days  Elijah,  without  food, 
Wander1  d  this  barren  waste ;   the  same  I  now: 
Why  dost  thou  then  suagest  to  me  distrust, 
Knowing  who  I  am,  as  I  know  who  thou  art  ?" 
Whom   thus  answer' d    the   arch-fiend,    now 

r.Mdisguis'd. 

"  'Tis  true  I  am  that  Spirit  unfortunate, 
Who,  leagu'd  with  millions  more  in  rash  revolt, 
Kept  not  my  happy  station,  but  was  driven 
With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep, 
Yet  to  that  hideous  place  not  so  confin'd 
By  rigour  unconniving,  but  that  oft, 
Leaving  my  dolorous  prison,  I  enjoy 
Large  liberty  to  round  this  globe  of  earth, 
Or  range  in  the   air  j   nor  from  the  Heaven  of 

Heavens 

Hath  he  excluded  my  resort  sometimes. 
I  came  among  the  sons  of  God,  when  he 
Gave  up  into  my  hands  Uzzean  Job 
To  prove  him,  and  illustrate  his  high  worth ; 
And,  when  to  all  his  angels  he  propos'd 
To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  fraud 
That  he  might  fall  in  Rarnbth,  they  demurring, 
I  undertook  that  office,  and  the  tongues 
Of  all  his  flattering  prophet's  glibb'd  with  lies 
To  his  destruction,  as  I  had  in  charge  ; 
for  what  he  bids  1  do.     Though  I  have  lost 
Much  lustre  of  my  native  brightness,  lost 
To  be  belov'd  of  God,  I  have  not  lost 
To  love,  at  least  contemplate  and  admire, 
What  I  see  excellent  in  good,  or  fair, 
Or  virtuous ;   I  should  so  have  lost  all  sense  : 
What  can  then  be  less  in  me  than  desire 
To  see  thee  and  approach  thee,  whom  1  know 
Declar'd  the  Son  of  God,  to  hear  attent 
Thy  wisdom,  and  behold  thy  God-like  deeds? 
Men  generally  think  me  much  a  foe 
To  all  mankind  :  why  should  1  ?  they  tome 
Never  did  wrong  or  violence  j    by  them 
I  lost  not  what  I  lost,  rather  by  them      [dwell, 
I  gain'd  what  I  hare  gain'd,   and  with  them 
Copartner  in  these  regions  of  the  world, 
If  not  disposer ;    lend  them  oft  my  aid, 
Oft  my  advice  by  presages  and  signs, 
And  answers,  oracles,  portents  and  dreams, 
Whereby  they  may  direct  their  future  life. 
Envy  they  say  excites  me,  thus  to  gain 
Companions  of  my  misery  and  woe. 
At  first  it  may  be ;    but,  long  since  with  woe 
Nearer  acquainted,  now'  I  feel,  by  proof, 
That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart, 
Nor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load. 
Small  consolation  then,  were  man  adjoin'd  : 
Tbjs  wounds  me  most,  (what  can  it  less?)   that 
Man, 


Man  fall'n  shall  be  restor'd,  I  nevermore." 

To  whom  our  Saviour  sternly  thus  replied. 
"  Deservedly  thou  griev'st,  compos'd  of  lies 
From  the  beginning,  and  in  lies  wilt  end; 
Who  boast' st  release  from  Hell,  and  leave  to 

come 

Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens :  thou  com'st  indeed 
Asa  poor  miserable  captive  thrall 
Comes  to  the  place  where  he  before  had  sat 
Among  the  prime  in  splendour,  now  depos'd, 
Ejected,  emptied,  gaz'd,  unpitied,  shunn'd, 
A  spectacle  of  rum,  or  of  scorn, 
To  all  the  host  of  Heaven  :  the  happy  place 
Imparts  to  thee  no  happiness,  no  joy, 
Rather  inflames  thy  torment  5  representing 
Lost  bliss,  to  thee  no  more  communicable, 
So  never  more  in  Hell  than  when  in  Heaven. 
But  thou  art  serviceable  to  Heaven's  King. 
Wilt  thou  impute  to  obedience  what  thy  fear 
Kxtorts,  or  pleasure  to  do  ill  excite*  ? 
What  but  thy  malice  mov'd  thee  to  misdeem 
Of  righteous  Job,  then  cruelly  to  afflict  him 
With  all  inflictions  ?  but  his  patience  won. 
7'he  other  service  was  thy  chosen  task, 
To  be  a  liar  in  four  hundred  mouths  ; 
For  lying  is  thy  sustenance,  thy  food. 
Yet  thou  pretend'st  to  truth  j    all  oracles 
By  thee  are  given,  and  what  confess' d  more  true 
Among  the  nations  ?  that,  hath  been  thy  craft, 
By  mixing  somewhat  true  to  vent  more  lies. 
But  what  have  been   thy  answers,    what    but 

dark, 

Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding, 
Which  they  who  ask'd  have  seldom  understood, 
And  not  well  understood  as  good  not  known? 
Who  ever  by  consulting  at  thy  shrine 
Return'd  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instruct, 
To  fly  or  follow  what  concem'd  him  most, 
And  run  not  sooner  to  his  fatal  snare  ? 
For  God  hath  justly  given  the  nations  tip 
To  thy  delusions  ;  justly,  since  they  fell 
Idolatrous  :  but,  when  his  purpose  is 
Among  them  to  declare  his  providence       [truth, 
To  thee  not  known,  whence  hast  thou  then  thy 
But  frdm  him,  or  his  angels  president 
In  every  province,  who,  themselves  disdaining 
To  approach  thy  temples,  give  thee  in  command 
What,  to  the  smallest  tittle,  thou  shalt  say 
To  thy  adorers  ?  Thou,  with  trembling  fear, 
Or  like  a  fawning  parasite,  obey'st : 
Then  to  thyself  ascrib'st  the  truth  foretold. 
But  this  thy  glory  shall  be  soon  retrenched  ; 
No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 
The  Gentiles  ;  henceforth  oracles  are  ceas'd, 
And  thou  no  more  with  pomp  and  sacrifice 
Shalt  be  inquir'd  at  Delphos,  or  elsewhere  ; 
At  least  in  vain,  for  they  shall  find  thee  mute. 
God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will, 
And  sends  his  Spirit  of  Truth  henceforth  to  dwell 
In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle 
To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know." 

So  spake  our  Saviour,  but  the  subtle  fiend, 
Though  inly  stung  with  anger  and  disdain,^ 
Dissembled,  and  this  answer  smooth  return'd. 
"Sharply  thou  hast  insisted  on  rel  uke, 
And  urg'd  me  with  hard  doings,  which  not  < 
But  misery  hath  wrested  from  me.     Where 
Easily  canst  thou  find  one  miserable, 
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And  not  enforc'd  oft-times  to  part  from  truth, 
If  it  may  stand  him  more  in  stead  to  lie, 
Say  and  unsay,  feign,  flatter,  or  abjure  ? 
But  thou  artplac'd  above  me,  thou  art  Lord  j 
From  thee  I  can,  and  must  submiss,  endure, 
Check  or  reproof,  and  glad  to  'scape  so  quit. 
Hard  are  the  ways  of  Truth,  and  rough  to  walk, 
Smooth  on  the  tongue  discours'd,  pleasing  to  the 
And  tuneable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song  j  Jear» 

What  wonder  then  if  I  delight  to  hear         [mire 
Her  dictates  from  thy  mouth?  Most  men  ad- 
Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore :  permit  me 
To  hear  thee  when  1  come,  (since  no  man  comes,) 
And  talk  at  least,  though  I  despair  to  attain. 
Thy  father,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure , 
Suffers  the  hypocrite  or  atheous  priest 
To  tread  his  sacred  courts,  and  minister 
About  his  altar,  handling  holy  things, 
Praying  or  vowing_;    and  vouchsafed  his  voice 
To  Balaam  reprobate,  a  prophet  yet 
Inspir'd  :  disdain  not  such  access  to  me." 

To  whom  our  Saviour,  with  unalter'd  brow : 
"  Thy   coming    hither,    though    I    know    thy 

scope, 

I  bid  not*  or  forbid ;   do  as  thou  find'st 
Permission  from  above ;    thou  canst  not  more. " 

He  added  not ;  and  Satan,  bowing  low 
His  gray  dissimulation,  disappear'd 
Into  thin  air  diffus'd :   for  now  began 
Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double-shade 
The  desert ;    fowls   in  their   clay    nests   were 

couch' d ; 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to 

roam. 
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The  disciples  of  Jesus,  uneasy  at  his  long  ab 
sence,  reason  amongst  themselves  concerning 
it.  Mary  also  gives  vent  to  her  maternal 
anxiety :  in  the  expression  of  which  she  re 
capitulates  many  circumstances  respecting  the 
birth  and  early  life  of  her  son. — Satan  again 
meets  his  infernal  council,  reports  the  bad 
success  of  his  first  temptation  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  calls  upon  them  for  counsel  and 
assistance.  Belial  proposes  the  tempting  of 
Jesus  with  women.  Satan  rebukes  Belial  for 
his  dissoluteness,  charging  on  him  all  the 
profligacy  of  that  kind  ascribed  by  the  poets 
tot  he  heathen  gods,  and  rejects  his  proposal 
as  in  no  respect  likely  to  succeed.  Satan  then 
suggests  other  modes  of  temptation,  particu 
larly  proposing  to  avail  himself  of  the  circum 
stance  of  our  Lord's  hungering;  and,  taking 
a  band  of  chosen  spirits  with  him,  returns 
to  resume  his  enterprise. — Jesus  hungers  in 
the  desert.— Night  comes  on  ;  the  manner  in 
which  our  Saviour  passes  the  night  is  des- 
scribcd. — Morning  advances. — Satan  agai  nap- 
pears  to  Jesus,  and,  after  expressing  wonder 
that  he  should  be  so  entirely  neglected  in  the 


wilderness,  where  others  had  been  miracu 
lously  fed,  tempts  him  with  a  sumptuous  ban 
quet  of  the  most  luxurious  kind.  This  he  re- 
jects.andthe  banquet  vanishes. — Satan,  finding 
our  Lord  not  to  be  assailed  on  the  ground  of 
appetite,  tempts  him  again  by  offering  him 
riches,  as  the  means  of  acquiring  power :  this 
Jesus  also  rejects,  producing  many  instances 
of  great  actions  performed  by  persons  under 
virtuous  poverty,  and  specifying  the  danger 
of  riches,  and  the  cares  and  pains  inseparable 
from  power  and  greatness. 

MEAN  while  the  new-baptiz'd,    who    yet   re- 

main'd 

At  Jordan  with  the  Baptist,  and  had  seen 
Him  whom  they  heard  so  late  expressly  call'd 
Jesus  Messiah,  Son  of  God  declar'd, 
And  on  that  high  authority  had  believ'd, 
And  with  him  talk'd,  and  with  him  lodg'd;   t 

mean 

Andrew  and  Simon,  famous  after  known, 
With  others,  though  in  Holy  Writ  not  nam'd  j 
Now  missing  him,  their  joy  so  lately  found, 
(So  lately  found,  and  so  abruptly  gone,) 
Began  to  doubt,  and  doubted  many  days, 
And,  as  the  days  increas'd,  increased  their  doubt. 
Sometimes  they  thought  he  might  be  only  shown^ 
And  for  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount  and  missing  long, 
And  the  great  Thisbite,  who  on  fiery  wheels 
Rode  up  to  Heaven,  yet  once  again  to  come : 
Therefore,  as  those  young  prophets  then  with 
Sought  lost  Elijah,  so  in  each  place  these    [care 
Nigh  to  Bethabara ;  in  Jericho 
The  city  of  palms,  ;Enon,  and  Salem  old, 
Machaerus,  and  each  town  or  city  wall'd 
Qn  this  side  the  broad  lake  Genexaret, 
Or  in  Persea ;  but  return' d  in  vain. 
Then  on  the  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a  creek,      [play, 
Where  winds  with  reeds  and  osiers  whispering 
Plain  fishermen,  (no  greater  men  them  call,) 
Close  in  a  cottage  low  together  got, 
Their  unexpected  loss  and  plaints  outbreath'd. 
"  Alas,  from  what  high  hope  to  what  relapse 
Unlook'd  for  are  we  fall'n  !  our  eyes  beheld 
Messiah  certainly  now  come,  so  long 
Expected  of  our  fathers  ;  we  have  heard 
His  words,  his  wisdom  full  of  grace  and  truth  $ 
Now,  now,  for  sure,  deliverance  is  at  hand, 
The  kingdom  shall  to  Israel  be  restor'd  ; 
Thus  we  rejoic'd,  but  soon  our  joy  is  turn'd 
Into  perplexity  and  new  amaze  : 
For  whither  is  he  gone,  what,  accident 
Hath  rapt  him  from  us  ?  will  he  now  retire 
After  appearance,  and  again  prolong 
Our  expectation  ?   God  of  Israel, 
Send  thy  Messiah  forth,  the  time  is  come  ; 
Behold  the  kings  of  the  Earth,  how  they  oppress 
Thy  chosen  ;  to  what  height  their  power  unjust 
They  have  exalted,  and  behind  them  cast 
All  fear  of  thee  ;  arise,  and  vindicate 
Thy  glory  j  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke. 
But  let  us  wait;  thus  far  he  hath  perform'd, 
Sent  his  anointed,  and  to  us  reveal'd  him, 
By  his  great  prophet,  pointed  at  and  shown 
In  public,  and  with  him  we  have  convers'd  -t 
Let  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  fears 
Lay  on  his  providence  ;  he  will  not  tail, 
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Nor  wlH  withdraw  him  now,  nor  will  recall, 
Muck  us  with   his  blest  sight,  then  snatch  him 

hence  ; 

Soon  we  shall  see  our  hope,  our  joy,  return." 
Thus   they,  out  of  their  plaints,  new  hope  re 
sume 

To  find  whom  at  the  first  they  found  unsought : 
But,  to  his  mother  Mary,  when  she  saw 
Others  return'd  from  baptism,  not  her  son, 
Nor  left  at  Jordan,  tidings  of  him  none,      [pure, 
Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast  though 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head ,  and  rais'd 
Some  troubled  thoughts,  which  she  in  sighs  thus 

clad. 

"  O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceiv'd  of  God,  or  that  salute, 
'  Hail  highly  favoured  among  women  blest !' 
While  I  to  sorrows  am  no  less  advanc'd, 
And  fears  as  eminent,  above  the  lot 
Of  other  women,  by  the  birth  I  bore ; 
In  such  a  season  born,  when  scarce  a  shed 
Could  be  obtain'd  to  shelter  him  orine 
From  the  bleak  air :  a  stable  was  our  warmth, 
A  manger  his  ;  yet  soon  enforc'd  to  fly, 
Thence  into  Egypt,  till  the  murderous  king 
Were  dead,  who  sought  his  life,  and  missing  fill'd 
With  infant  blood  the  streets  of  Bethlehem ; 
From  Egypt  home  return'd,  in  Nazareth 
Hath  been  our  dwelling  many  years  ;  his  life 
Private,  unactive,  calm,  contemplative, 
Little  suspicious  to  any  king  ;  but  now 
Full  grown  to  man,  acknowledg'd,  as  I  hear, 
By  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  public  shown, 
Son  own'd  from  Heaven  by  his  Father's  voice, 
I  look'd  for  some  great  change  j  to  honour  ?  no, 
But  trouble,  as  old  Simeon  plain  foretold, 
That  to  the  fall  and  rising  he  should  be 
Of  many  in  Israel,  and  to  a  sign 
Spoken  against,  that  through  my  very  soul 
A  sword  shall  pierce :  this  is  my  favoured  lot, 
My  exaltation  to  afflictions  high ; 
Afflicted  I  may  be,  it  seems,  and  blest ; 
I  will  not  argue  that,  nor  will  repine. 
But  where  delays  he  now  ?  some  great  intent 
Conceals  him  :  when  twelve  years  he  scarce  had 
I  tost  him,  but  so  found,  as  well  I  saw         [seen, 
He  could  not  lose  himself,  but  went  about 
His  father's  business ;  what  he  meant  I  mus'd, 
Since  understand  j  much  more  his  absence  now 
Thus  long  to  some  great  purpose  he  obscures. 
But  1  to  wait  with  patience  am  inur'd  ; 
My  heart  hath  been  a  store- house  long  of  things 
And  sayings  laid  up,  portending  strange  events." 

Thus  Mary,  pondering  oft,  and  oft  to  mind 
Recalling  what  remarkably  had  pass'd 
Since  first  her  salutation  heard,  with  thoughts 
Meekly  compos'd  awaited  the  fulfilling : 
The  while  her  son,  tracing  the  desert  wild, 
Sole,  but  with  holiest  meditations  fed, 
Into  himself  descended,  and  at  once 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set; 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 
His  end  of  being  on  Earth,  and  mission  high: 
For  Satan,  with  sly  preface  to  return, 
Had  left  him  vacant,  and  with  speed  was  gone 
Up  to  the  middle  region  of  thick  air, 
Where  all  his  potentates  in  council  sat ; 
There,  without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy, 
Solicitous  and  blank,  he  thus  began. 


"  Princes,    Heaven's   ancient    sons,  ethereal 

thrones ; 

Demonian  spirits  now,  from  the  element 
Each  of  his  reign  allotted,  rig-htlier  call'd 
Powers  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath, 
(So  may  we  hold  our  place  and  these  mild  seats 
Without  new  trouble,)  such  an  enemy 
Is  risen  to  invade  us,  who  no  less 
Threatens  than  our  expulsion  down  to  Hell; 
I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
Consenting  in  full  frequence  was  impower'd, 
Have  found  him,  view'd  him,  tasted  him;  but 
Far  other  labour  to  be  undergone  [find 

Than  when  I  dealt  with  Adam,  first  of  men, 
Though  Adam  by  his  wife's  allurement  fell, 
However  to  this  man  inferiour  far  j 
If  he  be  man  by  mother's  side,  at  least 
With  more  than  human  gifts  from  Heaven  adorn'd, 
Perfections  absolute,  graces  divine, 
And  amplitude  of  mind  to  greatest  deeds. 
Therefore  I  am  return'd,  lest  confidence 
Of  my  success  with  Eve  in  Paradise 
Deceive  ye  to  persuasion  over-sure 
Of  like  succeeding  here  :  I  summon  all 
Rather  to  be  in  readiness,  with  hand 
Or  counsel  to  assist ;  lest  I,  who  erst 
Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  over-match'd." 

So  spake  the  old  serpent,  doubting ;  and  from 
With  clamour  was  assured  their  utmost  aid  [all 
At  his  command :  when  from  amidst  them  rose 
Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell. 
The  sensuallest,  and,  after  Asmodai, 
The  fleshliest  incubus ;   arW  thus  advis'd. 

"  Set  women  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  walk, 
Among  daughters  of  men  the  fairest  found ; 
Many  are  in  each  region  passing  fair 
As  the  noon  sky ;  more  like  to  goddesses 
Than  mortal  creatures,  graceful  and  discreet, 
Expert  in  amorous  arts,  enchanting  tongues 
Persuasive,  virgin  majesty  with  mild 
And  sweet  allay 'd,  yet  terrible  to  approach, 
Skill'd  to  retire,  and,  in  retiring,  draw 
Hearts  after  them,  tangled  in  amorous  nets. 
Such  object  hath  the  power  to  soften  and  tame 
Severest  temper,  smooth  the  rugged'st  brow, 
Enerve,  and  with  voluptuous  hope  dissolve, 
Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead 
At  will  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast, 
As  the  magnetic  hardest  iron  draws. 
Women,  when  nothing  else,  beguil'd  the  heart 
Of  wisest  Solomon,  and  made  him  build, 
And  made  him  bow,  to  the  gods  of  his  wives." 

To  whom  quick  answer  Satan  thus  return'd. 
"  Belial,  in  much  uneven  scale  thou  weigh'st 
All  others  by  thyself  $  because  of  old 
Thou  thyself  doat'dst  on  womankind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace, 
None  are,  thou  think' st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 
Before  the  flood  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew, 
False  titled  sons  of  God,  roaming  the  Earth, 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men, 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  begot  a  race. 
Have  we  not  seen,  or  by  relation  heard, 
In  courts  and  regal  chambers  how  thou  lurk'st, 
In  wood  or  grove,  by  mossy  fountain  side, 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  way-lay 
Some  beauty  rare,  Caiisto,  Clymcue, 
Daphne,  or  Semele,  4ntiopa, 
Or  Ainyraone,  Syrinx,  many  more 
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Too  long,  thenlay'st  thy  scapes  on  names  ador'd 
.Apollo,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  or  Pan, 
Satyr,  or  Faun,  or  Sylvan  ?  But  these  haunts 
Delight  not  all ;  among  the  sons  of  men, 
How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  ac 
Of  Beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scorn*  d    [coun. 
All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  things  intent ! 
Remember  that  Pelican  conqueror, 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  East 
He  slightly  view'd,  and  slightly  overpass'd 
How  he,  surnam'd  of  Africa,  dismiss'd, 
In  his  prime  youth,  the  fair  Iberian  maid. 
For  Solomon,  he  liv'd  at  ease,  and  full 
Of  honour,  wealth,  high  fare,  aim'd  not  beyon< 
Higher  design  than  to  enjoy  his  state  ; 
Thence  to  the  bait  of  women  lay  expos'd : 
But  he,  whom  we  attempt,  is  wiser  far 
Than  Solomon,  of  more  exalted  mind, 
Made  and  set  wholly  on  the  accomplishment 
Of  greatest  things.      What  woman  will  you  fim 
Though  of  this  age  the  wonder  and  the  fame, 
On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye 
Of  fond  desire  ?  Or  should  she,  confident, 
As  sitting  qiieen  ador'd  on  Beauty's  throne, 
Descend  with  all  her  winning  charms  begirt 
To  enamour,  as  the  zone  of  Venus  once 
Wrought  that  effect  on  Jove,  so  fables  tell ; 
How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic  brow, 
Seated  as  on  the  top  of  Virtue's  hill, 
Discountenance  her  despis'd,  and  put  to  rout 
All  her  array ;  her  female  pride  deject, 
Or  turn  to  reverent  awe !  for  Beauty  stands 
In  the  admiration  only  of  weak  minds 
Led  captive ;  cease  to  admire,  and  all  her  plumes 
Fall  flat,  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy, 
At  every  sudden  slighting  quite  a'oash'd. 
Therefore  with  manlier  objects  we  must  try 
His  constancy ;  with  such  as  have  more  show 
Of  worth,  of  hunour,  glory,  and  popular  praise. 
Rocks,  whereon  greatestmenhaveoftestwreck'd; 
Or  that  which  only  seems  to  satisfy 
Lawful  desires  of  nature,  not  beyond ; 
And  now  I  know  he  hungers,  where  no  food 
Is  to  be  found,  in  the  wide  wilderness : 
The  rest  commit  to  me ;   I  shall  let  pass 
No  advantage,  and  his  strength  as  oft  assay." 
He  ceas'd,  and  heard  their  grant  in  loud  ac 
claim  ; 

Then  forthwith  to  him  takes  a  chosen  band 
Of  spirits,  likestto  himself  in  guile, 
To  be  at  hand,  and  at  his  beck  appear, 
If  cause  were  to  unfold  some  active  scene 
Of  various  persons,  each  to  know  his  part : 
Then  to  the  desert  takes  with  these  his  flight ; 
Where,  still  from  shade  to  shade,  the  Son  of  God 
After  forty  days  fasting  had  retnain'd, 
Now  hungering  first,  and  to  himself  thus  said. 
"Where  will  this  end?  four  times  teii  days 

I've  pass'd 

Wandering  this  woody  maze,  and  human  food 
Nor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite ;    that  fast 
To  virtue  I  impute  not,  or  count  part 
Of  what  I  suffer  here ;  if  nature  need  not, 
Or  God  support  nature  without  repast 
Though  needing,  what  praise  is  it  to  endure  ? 
But  now  1  feel  1  hunger,  which  declares 
Nature  hath  need  of  what  she  asks ;  yet  God 
Can  satisfy  that  need  some  other  way, 
Though  hunger  still  remain :  so  it  remain 


Without  this  body's  wasting,  1  content  mi?, 
And  from  the  sting  of  famine  fear  no  harm  ; 
Nor  mind  it,  fed  with  better  thoughts,  that  feed 
Me  hungering  more  to  do  my  Father's  will." 

It  was  the  hour  of  night,  when  thus  the  Sort 
Commun'd  in  silent  walk,  then  laid  him  dowfl 
Under  the  hospitable  covert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  interwoven  ;  there  he  slept, 
And  dream'd,  as  appetite  is  wont  to  dream, 
Of  meats  and  drinks,  nature's  refreshment  sweeti 
Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood, 
And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing,  even  and  morn, 
Though  ravenous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what; 

they  brought: 

He  saw  the  prophet  also,  how  lie  fled 
Into  the  desert,  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  a  juniper ;  then  how  awak'd 
He  found  his  supper  on  the  coals  prepared, 
And  by  the  angel  was  bid  rise  and  eat, 
And  eat  the  second  time  after  repose, 
The  strength  whereof  suinc'd  him  forty  days: 
Sometimes  that  with  Elijah  he  partook, 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 
Thus  wore  Out  night ;  and  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest,  high  towering  to  descry 
The  Morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his 

song: 

As  lightly  from  his  grassy  conch  up  rose 
Our  Saviour,  and  found  all  was  but  a  dream  ; 
Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  and  fasting  wak'd. 
Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd, 
From  whose  high  top  to  keu  the  prospect  round; 
If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote,  or  herd  ; 
But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote,  none  he  saw  ; 
Only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove, 
With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resound  ing  loud: 
Thither  he  bent  his  way,  cieterinin'd  there 
To  rest  at  noon,  and  enter'd  soon  the  shade 
High-roof'd,    and   walks  beneath,     and   alleys 

brown, 

That  open'd  in  the  midst  a  woody  scene; 
Nature's  own,  work  it  seem-Vl  (Nature  taught  Art) 
And,  to  a  superstitions  eye,  the  haunt 
3f  wood-gods   and  v.-ood-nymphs  :  he  view'd  it 
^Vhen  suddenly  a  man  before  him  stood ;  [round; 
^ot  rustic  as  before,  but  seemlier  Clad, 
As  one  in  city,  or  court,  or  palace  bred, 
\hd   with  fair  speech  these  words  to  him  ad- 

dressU 

With  granted  leave  officious  I  return, 
3ut  much  more  wonder  that  the  Son  of  God 
n  this  wild  solitude  so  long  should  bide, 
)f  all  things  destitute;  and,  well  I  know, 
^ot  without  hunger.     Others  of  some  note, 
As  story  tells,  have  trod  this  wilderness; 
"he  fugitive  bond-woman,  with  her  son 
Out-cast  Nebaioth,  yet  found  here  relief 
Jy  a  providing  angel ;   all  the  race 
)f  Israel  here  had  famish'd,  had  not  God  [bold, 
lain'd  from  Heaven  manna  ;  and  that  prophet 
Native  of  Thebez,  wandering  here  was  fed 
'wice  by  a  voice  inviting  him  to  eat : 
Of  thee  these  forty  days  none  hath  regard, 
7oity  and  more  deserted  here  indeed." 
To    whom    thus  Jesus.     "  What  conclud'st 

thou  hence  ? 

'hey  all  had  need;  I,  as  thouseest,  h&venone." 
"  How  hast  thou  hunger  then?"  Satai?  replied* 
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Tell  me,  if  food  were  now  before  thee  set, 
Woukl'st  thou  not  eat  ?" — "  Thereafter  as  I  Ifke 
The  giver,"  answer'd  Jesus.     "  Why  should  that 
Cause  thy  refusal  ?"  said  the  subtle  fiend. 
«'  Hast  thou  not  right  to  all  created  things  ? 
Owe  not  all  creatures  by  just  right  to  thee 
Duty  and  service,  nor  to  stay  till  bid, 
But  tender  all  their  power  ?  Nor  mention  I 
Meats  by  the  law  unclean,  or  offer'd  first 
To  idols,  those  young  Daniel  could  refuse ; 
Nor  proffered  by  an  enemy,  though  who 
Would  scruple  that,  with  want  oppress'd?  Behold, 
Nature  asham'd,  or,  better  to  express,       [vey'd 
Troubled,  th at  thou  should' st  hunger,  hath  pur- 
From  all  the  elements  her  choicest  store, 
To  treat  thee,  as  beseems,  and  as  her  Lord, 
With  honour :  only  deign  to  sit  and  eat." 

He  spake  no  dream;  for,  as  his  words  had  end, 
Our  Saviour  lifting  up  his  eyes  beheld, 
In  ample  space  under  the  broadest  shade, 
A  table  richly  spread,  in  regal  mode, 
With  dishes  pil'd,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour;  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game, 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd, 
Gris-amber-steam'd ;  all  fish,  from  sea  or  sh'ore, 
Freshet  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin, 
And  exquisitest  name,  for  which  was  drain'd 
Pontus,  and  Lucrine  bay,  and  Afric  coast. 
(Alas,  how  simply,  to  these  cates  compar'd, 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve !) 
And  at  a  stately  side-board,  by  the  wine 
That  fragrant  smell  diffus'd,  in  order  stood 
Tall  stripling  youths  rich  clad,  of  fairer  hue 
Than  Ganymed  or  Hylas  ;  distant  more 
Under  the  trees  now  tripp'd,  now  solemn  stood, 
Nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  and  Naiades 
With  fruits  and  flowers  from  Amalthea's  horn, 
And  ladies  of  the  Hesperides,  that  seem'd 
Fairer  than  feign'd.of  old,  or  fabled  since 
Of  faery  damsels,  met  in  forest  wide 
By  knights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyones, 
Lancelot,  or  Pelleas,  or  Pellenore. 
And  all  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 
Of  chiming  strings,  or  charm mg  pipes;    and 
Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odoursfann'd       [winds 
From  their    soft    wings,    and    Flora's    earliest 

smells. 

Such  was  the  splendour ;  and  the  tempter  now 
His  invitation  earnestly  renew'd. 

'*  What  doubts  the  Son  of  God  to  sit  and  eat  ? 
These  are  not  fruits  forbidd'n ;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure ; 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  evil, 
But  life  preserves,  destroys  life's  enemy, 
Hunger,  with  sweet  restorative  delight,  [springs, 
All  these  are    spirits  of    air,  and  woods,  and 
Thy  gentle  ministers,  who  come  to  pay 
Thee  homage,  and  acknowledge  thee  their  Lord 
"What  doubt'st  thou,  Son  of  God?    Sit  down  ami 
To  whom  thus  Jesus  temperately  replied. [eat." 
"  Said'st  thou  not  that  to  all  things  I  had  right  ? 
And  who  withholds  my  power  that  right  to  use  ? 
Shall  1  receive  by  gift  what  of  my  own, 
When  and  where  likes  me  best,  I  can  command1* 
I  can  at  will,  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  thou, 
Command  a  table  in  this  wilderness, 
And  call  swift  flights  of  angels  ministrant 
Array'd  in  glory  on  my  cup  to  attend : 

should'st  thpu  then  obtrude  this  diligence, 


In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  ? 
And  with  my  hunger  what  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
Thy  pompous  delicacies  I  contemn, 
And  count  thy  specious  gifts  no  gifts,  but  guites.1" 

To  whom  thus  answer'd  Satan  malecontent, 
'That  I  have  also  power  to  give,  thou  seest; 
[f  of  that  power  I  bring  thee  voluntary 
What  1  might  have  bestow'd  on  whom  I  pleas'd., 
And  rather  opportunely  in  this  place 
Chose  to  impart  to  thy  apparent,  need, 
Why  should'st  thou  not  accept  it  ?  but  I  see 
What  I  can  do  or  offer  is  suspect : 
Of  these  things  others  quickly  will  dispose,   " 
Whose  pains  have  earn'd  the  far-fet  spoil."  With 

that 

Both  table  and  provision  vanish'd  quite 
With  sound  of  harpies'  wings  and  talons  heard t 
Only  the  importune  tempter  still  remain'd, 
And  with  these  words  his  temptation  pursued. 

"  By  hunger,  that  each  other  creature  tames, 
Thou  art  not  to  be  harm'd,  therefore  not  mov'd; 
Thy  temperance  invincible  besides, 
For  no  allurement  yields  to  appetite; 
And  all  thy  heart  is  set  on  high  designs, 
High  actions:  but  wherewith  to  be  achiev'd  ? 
Great  acts  require  great  means  of  enterprise  j 
Thou  art  unknown,  unfriended,  low  of  birth, 
A  carpenter  thy  father  known,  thyself 
Bred  up  in  poverty  and  straits  at  home, 
Lost  in  a  desert  here  and  hunger-bit : 
Which  way,  or  from  what  hope,  dost  thou  aspire 
To  greatness  ?  whence  authority  deriv'st  ? 
What  followers,  what  retinuecan'stthou  gain, 
Or  at  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude, 
Longer  than  thou  canst  feed  them  on  thy  cost? 
Money  brings  honour,    friends,  conquest,    aitS 

realms: 

What  rais'd  Antipater  the  Edomite, 
And  his  son  .Herod  plac'd  on  Judah's  throw, 
Thy  throne,    but  gold  that  got    him  puissatft 

friends  ? 

Therefore,  if  at  great  things  thou  would'st  arrive. 
Get  riches  first,  get  wealth,  and  treasure  heap, 
Not  difficult,  if  thou  hearken  to  me  : 
Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  my  hand ; 
They  whom  I  favour  thrive  in  wealth 'amain. 
While  virtue,  valour,  wisdom,  sit  in  want." 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  patiently  replied. 
"  Yet  wealth,  without  these  throe,  i>  impotent 
To  gain  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gain'd. 
Witness  those  ancienjt  empires  of  the  Earth, 
In  height  of  all  their  flowing  wealth  dissolved* 
But  men  endued  with  those  have  oft  attiiiu'd 
In  lowest  poverty  to  highest  deeds  ; 
Gideon,  and  Jephtha,  and  the  shepherd  lad. 
Whose  offspring  on  the  throne  of  Judah  sat 
So  many  ages,  and  snail  yet  regain 
That  seat,  and  reign  in  Israel  without  rnd. 
Among  the  Heathen,  (for  throughout  the  world" 
To  me  is  not  unknown  what  hath  been  done 
Worthy  of  memorial,)  canst  ttiou  not  remember 
Quintius,  Fabricius,  Curius,  Regulus  ? 
For  I  esteem  those  names  of  men  so  poor, 
Who  could  do  mighty  things,  and  could  contemn 
Riches,  though  offer' d  from  the  hand  of  kings. 
And  what  in  me  seems  wanting,  but  that  I 
May  also  in  this  poverty  as  soon 
Accomplish  what  they  did,  perhaps  and  more  * 
Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  tboJs, 
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The  wise  man's  eimibraner,  if  not,  snare  j  more 
To  slacken  Virtue,  and  abate  her  edge,          [apt 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 
What  if  with  like  aversion  I  reject 
Riches  and  realms  >  yet  not  for  that  a  crown, 
Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns, 
Brings  dangers,   troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless 

nights-, 

To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem, 
When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burden  lies  ; 
For  therein  stands  the  office  of  a  king, 
His  honour,  virtue,  merit,  and  chief  praise, 
That  for  the  public  all  this  weight  he  bears. 
Yet  he,  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 
Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  a  king ; 
Which  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains; 
And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes, 
Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within, 
Or  lawless  passions  in  him,  which  he  serves. 
But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  errour  lead 
To  know,  and  knowing  worship  God  aright, 
Is  yet  more  kingly  ;  this  attracts  the  soul, 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part ; 
That  other  o'er  the  body  only  reigns, 
And  oft  by  force,  which,  to  a  generous  mind, 
So  reigning,  can  be  no  sincere  delight. 
Besides,  to  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Oreater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  magnanimous,  than  to  assume. 
Riches  are  needless  then,  both  for  themselves, 
And  for  thy  reason  why  they  should  be  sought, 
To  gain  a  sceptre,  oftcsi  better  miss'd." 
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BOOK  III. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

Satan,  in  a  speech  of  much  flattering  commenda 
tion,  endeavours  to  awaken  in  Jesus  a  passion 
for  glory,  by  particularising  various  instances 
of  conquests  achieved,  and  great  actions  per 
formed,  by  persons  at  an  early  period  of  life. 
Our  Lord  replies,  by  showing  the  vanity  of 
worldly  fame,  and  the  improper  means  by 
which  it  is  generally  attained ;  and  contrasts 
with  it  the  true  glory  of  religious  patience  and 
virtuous  wisdom,  as  exemplified  in  the  cha 
racter  of  Job.  Satan  j  ust.i  ties  the  love  of  glory 
from  the  example  of  God  himself,  who  requires 
it  from  all  his  creatures.  Jesus  detects  the 
fallacy  of  this  argument,  by  showing  that,  as 
goodness  is  the  true  ground  on  xvhich  glory  is 
due  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  sinful 
man  can  have  no  right  whatever  to  it. — Satan 
then  urges  our  Lord  respecting  his  claim  to 
the  throne  of  David  j  he  tells  him  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jndea,  being  at  that  time  a  pro 
vince  of  Rome,  cannot  be  got  possession  of 
•without  much  personal  exertion  on  his  part, 
and  pi  esses  him  to  lose  no  time  in  beginning 
to  reign.  .  Jesus  refers  him  to  the  time  allot 
ted  for  this,  as  for  all  other  things 5  and,  after 


intimating  somewhat  respecting"  his  own  pre 
vious  sufferings,  asks  Satan,  why  he  should 
be  so  solicitous  for  the  exaltation  of  one, 
whose  rising  was  destined  to  be  his  fall.  Satan 
replies,  that  his  own  desperate  state,  by  ex 
cluding  all  hope,  leaves  little  room  for  fear  j 
and  that,  as  his  own  punishment  was  equally 
doomed,  he  is  not  interested  in  preventing  the 
reign  of  one,  from  whose  apparent  benevo 
lence  he  might  rather  hope  for  some  inter 
ference  in  his  favour. — Satan  still  pursues  his 
former  incitements ;  and,  supposing  that  the 
seeming  reluctance  of  Jesus  to  be  thus  ad 
vanced  might  arise  from  his  being  unacquaint 
ed  with  the  world  and  its  glories,  conveys  him 
to  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  and  from 
thence  shows  him  most  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia,  particularly  pointing  out  to  his  notice 
some  extraordinary  military  preparations  of 
the  Parthians  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the 
Scythians.  He  then  informs  our  Lord,  that 
he  showed  him  this  purposely  that  he  might 
see  how  necessary  military  exertions  are  to 
retain  the  possession  of  kingdoms,  as  well  as 
to  subdue  them  at  first,  and  advises  him  to 
consider  how  Impossible  it  was  to  maintain 
Judea  against  two  such  powerful  neighbours  as 
the  Romans  and  Parthians,  and  how  necessary 
it  would  be  to  form  an  alliance  with  one  or 
other  of  them.  At  the  same  time  he  recom 
mends,  and  engages  to  secure  to  him,  that  of 
the  Parthians  j  and  tells  him  that  by  this 
means  his  power  will  be  defended  from  any 
thing  that  Rome  or  Caesar  might  attempt 
against  it,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  extend 
his  glory  wide,  and  especially  to  accomplish, 
what  was  particularly  necessary  to  make  the 
throne  of  Judea  really  the  throne  of  David, 
the  deliverance  and  restoration  of  the  ten 
tribes,  still  in  a  state  of  captivity.  Jesus,  hav 
ing  briefly  noticed  the  vanity  of  military  ef 
forts  and  the  weakness  of  the  arm  of  flesh, 
says,  that  when  the  time  comes  for  his  ascend 
ing  his  allotted  throne  he  shall  not  be  slack : 
he  remarks  on  Satan's  extraordinary  zeal  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  to  whom  he 
had  always  showed  himself  an  enemy,  and 
-declares  their  servitude  to  be  the  consequence 
of  their  idolatry  j  but  adds,  that  at  a  future 
time  it  may  perhaps  please  God  to  recall 
them,  and  restore  them  to  their  liberty  and 
native  land. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God ;  and  Satan  stood 
A  while,  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say, 
What  to  reply,  confuted,  and  convinc'd 
Of  his  weak  arguing  and  fallacious  drift ; 
At  length,  collecting  all  his  serpent  wiles, 
With  soothing  words  renew'd,  him  thus  accosts. 

"  I  see  thou  know'st  what  is  of  use  to  know, 
What  best  to  say  canst  say,  to  do  canst  do  ; 
Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord,  thy  words 
To  thy  large  heart  give  utterance  due,  thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape. 
Should  kings  and  nations  from  thy  mouth  constiU? 
Thy  counsel  would  be  as  the  oracle 
Urim  and  Thummim,  those  oraculous  gems 
On  Aaron's  breast ;  or  tongue  of  seers  old. 
Infallible  :  or  vrert  thou  sought  to  deeds 
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That  might  require  the  array  of  war,  thy  skill 
Of  conduct  would  be  such,  that  all  the  world 
Could  not  sustain  thy  prowess,  or  subsist 
In  battle,  though  against  thy  few  in  arms. 
These  God-like  virtues  wherefore  dost  thou  hide, 
Affecting  private  life,  or  more  obscure 
In  savage  wilderness  >  wherefore  deprive 
All  Earth  her  wonder  at  thy  acts,  thyself 
The  fame  and  glory,  glory  the  reward 
That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 
Of  most  erected  spirits,  most  temper'd  pure 
Ethereal,  who  all  pleasures  else  despise, 
All  treasures  and  all  gain  esteem  as  dross, 
And  dignities  and  powers  all  but  the  highest  ? 
Thy  years  are  ripe,  and  over-ripe ;  the  son 
Of  Macedonian  Philip  had  ere  these 
Won  Asia,  and  the  throne  of  Cyrus  held 
At  his  dispose  j  young  Scipio  had  brought  down 
The  Carthaginian  pride  ;  young  Pompey  quell'd 
The  Pontic  king,  and  in  triumph  had  rode. 
Yet  years,  and  to  ripe  years  judgment  mature, 
Quench  not  the  thirst  of  glory,  but  augment. 
Great  Julius,  whom  now  all  the  world  admires, 
The  more  he  grew  in  years,  the  more  infiam'd 
With  glory, wept  that  he  had  liv'd  so  long 
Inglorious :  but  thou  yet  art  not  too  late." 

To  whom  our  Saviour  calmly  thus  replied. 
**  Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 
For  -empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 
For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  argument. 
For  what  Is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 
The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmix'd  ? 
And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  conf  us'd, 
A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar,  and,well  weigh'd,  scarce  worth  the 

praise  ?  [what, 

They  praise,  and  they  admire,  they   know  not 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other ; 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll'd, 
To  live  upon  their  tongues,  and  be  their  talk, 
Of  whom  to  be  disprais'd  were  no  small  praise  ? 
His  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good. 
The  intelligent  among  them  and  the  wise 
Are  few,  and  glory  scarce  of  few  is  rais'd. 
This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God, 
Looking  on  the  Earth,  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  Heaven 
To  all  his  angels,  who  with  true  applause 
Recount  his  praises :  thus  he  did  to  Job, 
When  to  extend  his  fame  through    Heaven  and 

Earth, 

As  thou  to  thy  reproach  may'st  well  remember, 
He  ask'd  thee,     'Hast  thou  seen  my  servant 

Job?' 

Famous  he  was  in  Heaven,  on  Earth  less  known ; 
Where  glory  is  false  glory,  attributed 
To  things  not  glorious,  men  not  worthy  of  fame. 
They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  over-run 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assault :  what  do  these  worthies, 
But  rob  and  spoil,   burn,  slaughter,   and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring,  or  remote, 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove, 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy  ; 
Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  Gods, 
Great  Benefactors  of  mankind,  P*Hvere;s, 


Worshipt  with  temple,  priest,  and   sacrifice  ? 
One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other  ; 
Till  conqueror  Death  discover  them  scarce  men 
Rolling  in  brutish  vices,  and  defbrm'd, 
Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward. 
But  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good, 
It  may  by  means  tar  different  be  aitainVl, 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence  ; 
Ry  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent, 
By  patience,  temperance  :   T  mention  still 
Him,  whom  thy  wrongs,  with  saintly  patience 

borne, 

Made  famous  in  aland  and  times  obscure  • 
Who  names  not  now  with  honour  patient  Job  ? 
Poor  Socrates,  (who  next  more  memorable  ?) 
By  what  he  taught,  and  suffer 'd  for  so  doing. 
For  truth's  sake  suffering  death,  unjust,  Jives 

now 

Equal  in  fame  to  proudest  conquerors. 
Yet  if  for  fame  and  glory  aught  be  done. 
Aught  suffer'd ;  if  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Punic  rage; 
The  deed  becomes  unprais'd,  the  man  at" least. 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward. 
Shall  I  seek  glory  then,  as  vain  men  seek, 
Oft  not  deserv'd  ?  I  seek  not  mine,  but  his 
Who  sent  me;  and  thereby  witness  whence  I 
am-"  [plied. 

To  whom  the  tempter  murmuring  thus  re- 
tf  Think  not  so  slight  of  glory ;  therein  least 
Resembling  thy  great  Father :  he  seeks  glory. 
And  for  his  glory  all  things  made,  all  things 
Orders  and  governs  ;  nor  content  in  Heavea 
By  all  his  angels  glorified,  requires 
Glory  from  men,  from  all  men,  good  or  bad. 
Wise  or  unwise,  no  difference,  no  exemption  ; 
Above  all  sacrifice,  or  hallow'd  gift, 
Glory  he  requires,  and  glory  he  receives, 
Promiscuous  from  all  nations,  Jew  or  Greekt 
Or  barbarous,  nor  exception  hath  declar'd  ; 
From  us,  his  foes  pronounc'd,  glory  he  exacts." 

To  whom  our  Saviour  fervently  replied. 
"  And  reason  ;  since  his  word  all  things  produc'd 
Though  chiefly  not  for  glory  as  prime  end, 
But  to  show  forth  his  goodness,  and  impart 
His  good  communicable  to  every  soul 
Freely  j  of  whom  what  could  he  less  expect 
Than  glory  and  benediction,  that  is,  thanks, 
The  slightest,  easiest,  readiest  recompense 
From  them  who  could  return  him  nothing  else. 
And,  not  returning  that,  would  likeliest  render 
Contempt  instead,  dishonour,  obloquy  ? 
Hard  recompense,  unsuitable  return 
For  so  much  good,  so  much  beneficence  ! 
But  why  should  man  seek  glory,  who  of  his  own 
Hath  nothing,  and  to  whom  nothing  belongs, 
But  condemnation,  ignominy,  and  shame  ? 
Who  for  so  many  benefits  receiv'd, 
Turn'd  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false, 
And  so  of  all  true  good  himself  despoil 'd  ; 
Yet,  sacrilegious,  to  himself  would  take 
That  which  to  God  alone  of  right  belongs  : 
Yet  so  much  bounty  is  in  God,  such  grace, 
That  who  advance  his  glory,  not  their  own, 
Them  he  himself  to  glory  will  advance." 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  here  again 
Satan  had  not  to  answer,  but  stood  struck 
With  guilt  of  his  own  sin  ;    for  he  himself, 
Insatiable  of  glory,  had  lost  all ; 
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Yet  of  another  plea  bethought  him  soon. 

"  Of  glory,  as  thou  wilt,"  said  he,  "  so  deem ; 
Worth  or  not  worth  the  seeking,  let  it  pass. 
But  to  a  kingdom  tliou  ait  bora,  ordain'd 
To  sit  upon  tfiy  father  David's  throne, 
By  mother's  side  thy  father  ;  though  thy  right 
Be  now  in  powerful  hands,  that  will  not  part 
Easily  from  possession  won  with  arms : 
Judcea  now  and  all  the  Promis'd  Land, 
Reduc'd  a  province  under  Roman  yoke, 
Obeys  Tiberius ;  nor  is  always  rul'd 
With  temperate  sway  ;  oft  have  they  violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  law,  with  foul  affronts, 
Abominations  rather,  as  did  once 
Antiochus  :   and  think'st  thou  to  regain 
Thy  right,  by  sitting  still,  or  thus  retiring? 
So  did  not  Maccabeus:   he  indeed 
Retir'd  unto  the  desert,  but  with  arms  ; 
And  o'er  a  mighty  king  so  oft  prevail'd, 
That  by  strong    hand  his  family  obtain'd, 
Though  priests,  the  crown,  and  David's  throne 

usurp'd, 

With  Modin  and  her  suburbs  once  content. 
If  kingdom  move  thee  not,  let  move  thee  zeal 
And  duty ;   and  zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow, 
But  on  occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait : 
They  themselves  rather  are  occasion  best ; 
Zeal  of  thy  father's  house,  duty  to  free 
Thy  country  from  her  heathen  servitude. 
So  shalt  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 
The  prophets  old,  who  sung  thy  endless  reign  ; 
The  happier  reign,  the  sooner  it  begins  : 
Keigri  then ;    what    canst  thou    better  do    the 
while?" 

To  T?hom  our  Saviour  answer  thus  return'd. 
**  All  things  are  best  fulfill'd  in  their  due  time; 
And  time  there  is  for  all  things,  Truth  hath  said. 
If  of  my  reign  prophetic  writ  hath  told, 
That  it  shall  never  end,  so,  when  begin, 
The  Father  in  his  purpose  hath  decreed  ; 
fie  in  whose  hand  ail  times  and  seasons  roll. 
What  if  he  hath  decreed  that  I  shall  first 
Be  tried  in  humble  state,  and  things  adverse, 
By  tribulations,  injuries,  insults, 
O  ntempts,  and  scorns,  and  snares,  and  violence, 
Suffering,  abstaining,  quietly  expecting, 
Without  distrust  or  doubt,  that  he  may  know 
XV hat  I  can  suffer,  how  obey  ?  Who  best 
Tan  suffer,  best  can  do  ;  best  reigu,  who  first 
Well  hath  obey'd  ;  just  trial,  ere  I  merit 
My  exaltation  without  change  or  end. 
But  what  concerns  it  thee,  when  I  begin 
My  everlasting  kingdom  r   Why  art  thou 
Solicitous  ?   What  moves  thy  inquisition  ? 
Know'st  thou  not  that  my  rising  is  thy  fall, 
And  my  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction  ?" 

To  whom  the  tempter,  inly  rack'd,  replied. 
"  Let  that  come  when  it  comes ;   all  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace  :  what  worse  ? 
For  where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no  fear : 
If  there  be  worse,  the  expectation  more 
Of  worse  torments  me  than  the  feeling  caij, 
J  would  be  at  the  worst :   worst  is  my  port, 
My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose  ; 
The  end  1  would  attain,  my  final  good. 
My  errour  was  my  errour,  and  my  crime 
My  ci  ime ;    whatever,  for  i  tself  condemn'd  ; 
And  will  alike  be  punish'd,  whether  thou 
Reign,  or  reign  not  j  though  to  that  gentle  brow 


Willingly  could  I  fly,  and  nope  thy  reign, 
From  that  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard, 
Rather  than  aggravate  rny  evil  state, 
Would  stand  between  me  and  thy  Father's  ire, 
( Whose  ire  I  dread  more  than  the  lire  of  Hell,) 
A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 
Interposition,  as  a  summer's  cloud. 
If  I  then  to  the  worst  that  can  he  haste, 
Why  move  thy  feet  so  slow  to  what  is  best, 
Happiest,  both  to  thyself  and  all  the  world, 
That  thou,  who  worthiest  art,  should'st  be  their 

king? 

Perhaps  thou  linger'st,  in  deep  thoughts  detained 
Of  the  enterprise  so  hazardous  and  high; 
No  wonder;  for,  though  in  thee  be  united 
What  of  perfection  can  in  man  be  found, 
Or  human  nature  can  receive,  consider, 
Thy  life  hath  yet  been  private,  most  part  spent 
At  home,  scarce  view'd  the  Galilean  towns, 
Aud  once  a  year  Jerusalem,  few  days',  [observe? 
Short  sojourn;  and  what  thence  could'st  thoa 
The  rrorld  thou  hadst  not  seen,  much  less  her 

glory, 

Empires,  and  monarchs,  and  their  radiant  courts, 
Best  school  of  best  experience,  quickest  insight 
In  all  things  that  to  greatest  actions  lead. 
The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth  j  with  novice  modesty, 
(As  he  who,  seeking  asses,  found  a  kingdom,} 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unad venturous : 
But  I  will  bring  thee  where  thou  soon  shalt  quit 
Those  rudiments,  and  see  before  thine  ej^es 
The  monarchies  of  the  Earth,   their  pomp  and 
Sufficient  introduction  to  inform  [state  ; 

Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt,  in  regal  arts, 
And  regal  mysteries ;  that  thou  may'st  know 
How  their  best  opposition  to  withstand.  » 

With  that,  (such  power  was  given  him  then,) 

he  took 

The  Son  of  God  up  to  a  mountain  high. 
It  was  a  mountain  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  outstretch'd  in  circuit  wide, 
Lay  pleasant ;   from  his  side  two  rivers  flow'd, 
The  one  winding,    the  other  straight,  and  left 

between 

Fair  champaign  wita  less  rivers  interveirrd, 
Then  meeting  join'd  their  tribute  to  the  sea  : 
Fertile  of  corn  the  glebe,  of  oil,  and  wine ; 
With  herds  the  pastures  throng'd,  with  flocks 
the  hills;  [seem 

Huge  cities  and  high-tower'd,  that  well  might 
The  seats  of  mightiest  monarchs ;  and  so  large 
The  -'prospect    was,    that   here  and  there  was 

room 

For  barren  desert,  fountainless  and  dry. 
To  this  high  mountain  top  the  tempter  brought 
Our  Saviour,  and  new  train  of  words  began. 
"  Well  have  we  speeded,   and  o'er  hill  and 

dale, 

Forest  and  field  and  flood,  temples  and  towers, 
Cut  shorter  many  a  league ;   here  thou  behold'st 
Assyria,  and  her  empire's  ancient  bounds, 
Araxes  and  the  Caspian  lake  ;  thence  on 
As  far  as  Indus  east,  Euphrates  west, 
And  oft  beyond  :  to  south  the  Persian  bi:.y, 
And,  inaccessible,  the  Arabian  drought : 
Here  Nineveh,  of  length  within  her  wall 
Several  days  journey,  built  by  Ninus  old, 
Of  that  first  golden  monarchy  the  seat, 
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And  seat  of  Salmanassar,  whose  success 

Israel  in  long  captivity  still  mourns ; 

There  Babylon,  the  wonder  of  all  tongues, 

As  ancient,  but  rebuilt  by  him  who  twice 

Judah  and  all  thy  father  David's  house 

Led  captive,  and  Jerusalem  laid  waste, 

Till  Cyrus  set  them  free ;  Persepolis, 

His  city,  there  thou  seest,  and  Bactra  there  ; 

Ecbatana  her  structure  vast  there  shows, 

And  Hecatompylos  her  hundred  gates ; 

There  Susa  by  Choaspes,  amber  stream, 

The  drink  of  none  but  kings  :  of  later  fame, 

Built  by  Etnathianor  by  Parthian  hands, 

The  great  Seleucia,  Nisibis,  and  there 

Artaxata,  Teredon,  Ctesiphon, 

Turning  with  easy  eye,  thou  may'st  behold. 

All  these  the  Parthian  (now  some  ages  past, 

By  great  Arsaces  led,  who  founded  first 

That  empire,)  under  his  dominion  holds, 

From  the  luxurious  kings  of  Antioch  won. 

And  just  in  time  thou  com'st  to  have  a  view 

Of  his  great  power  ;   for  now  the  Parthian  king 

In  Ctesiphon  hath  gather'd  all  his  host 

Against  the  Scythian,  whose  incursions  wild 

Have  wasted  Sogdiana ;  to  her  aid 

He  marches  now  in  haste  ;  see,  though  from  far, 

His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 

They  issue  forth,    steel  bows  and    shafts  their 

arms, 

Of  equal  dread  in  flight,  or  in  pursuit ; 
All  horsemen,  in  which  fight  they  most  excel  j 
See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 
In  rhombs,  and   wodges,   arid  half- moons,    and 

wings." 

He  look'd,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
The  city  gates  out-pour'd,  light-armed  troops, 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride ; 
In  mail  their  horses  clad,  yet  fleet  and  strong, 
Prancing  their  riders  bore,  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  many  provinces  from  bound  to  hound  j 
From  Arachosia,  from  Candaor  east, 
And  Margiana  to  the  Hyrcanian  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus,  and  dark  Iberian  dales  ; 
From  Atropatia  and  the  neighbouring  plains 
Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  south 
Of  Susiana,  to  Balsara's  haven. 
He  saw  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  rang'd, 
How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and  flying  behind  them 

shot 

Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight ; 
The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown : 
Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn 
Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight, 
<3bariots,  or  elephants  indors'd  with  towers 
Of  archers ;    nor  of  labouring  pioneers 
A  multitude,  with  spades  and  axes  arm'd 
To  lay  hills  plain,  fell  woods,  or  valleys  fill, 
Or  where  plain  was  raise  hill,  or  overlay 
With  bridges  rivers  proud,  as  with  a  yoke  ; 
Mules  after  these,  cauu  is  ami  dromedaries, 
And  waggons,  fraught  with  utensils  of  war. 
Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide-  a  camp, 
When  Agrican  with  all  his  norther!)  powers 
Besieg'd  Albracca,  as  romances  tell, 
The  city  of  Gallaphroue,  from  whence  to  win 
The  fairest  of  her  sex  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights, 
Both  Paynim,  and  the  peers  of  Charletnain. 
Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry : 


At  sight  whereof  the  fiend  yet  more  pre?um'd, 
And  to  our  Saviour  thus  his  words  renew'd. 

"  That  thou  may'st  know  I  seek  not  to  engage 
Thy  virtue,  and  not  everyway  secure 
On  no  slight  grounds  thy  safety ;  hear,  and  mark, 
To  what  end   I  have  brought  thee  hither,  an<l 

shown 

All  this  fair  sight:  thy  kingdom,  though  foretold 
By  prophet  or  by  angel,  unless  thou 
Endeavour,  as  thy  father  David  did, 
Thou  never  shalt  obtain  ;  prediction  still 
In  all  things,  and  all  men,  supposes  means ; 
Without  means  us'd,  what  it  predicts  revokes. 
But,  say  thou  wert  possess'd  of  David's  throne, 
By  free  consent  of  all,  none  opposite, 
Samaritan  or  Jew;  how  could'st  thou  hope 
Long  to  enjoy  it,  quiet  and  secure, 
Between  two  such  enclosing  enemies, 
Roman  and  Parthian  1  Therefore  one  of  these 
Thou  must  make  sure  thy  own ;  the  Parthian  first 
By  my  advice,  as  nearer,  and  of  late 
Found  able  by  invasion  to  annoy 
Thy  country,  and  captive  lead  away  her  kings, 
Antigonus  and  old  Hyrcanus,  bound, 
Maugre  the  Roman :   it  shall  be  my  task 
To  render  thee  the  Parthian  at  dispose, 
Choose  which  thou  wilt,  by    conquest  or  by 

league : 

By  him  thou  shalt  regain,  without  him  not, 
That  which  alone  can  truly  re-install  thee 
In  David's  royal  seat,  his  true  successor, 
Deliverance  of  thy  brethren,  those  ten  tribes. 
Whose  offspring  in  his  territory  yet  serve, 
In  Habor,  and  among  the  Medes  dispers'd : 
Ten  sons  of  Jacob,  two  of  Joseph,  lost 
Thus  long  from  Israel,  serving,  as  of  old 
Their  fathers  in  the  land  of  Egypt  serv'd, 
This  offer  sets  before  thee  to  deliver. 
These  if  from  servitude  thou  shalt  restore 
To  their  inheritance,  then,  nor  till  then, 
Thou  on  the  throne  of  David  in  full  glory, 
From  Egypt  to  Euphrates,  and  beyond, 
Shalt  reign,  and  Rome  or  Caesar  not  need  fear." 

To  whom  our  Saviour  answer'd  thus,  unmov'd, 
"  Much   ostentation  vain  of  fleshy  arm 
And  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war, 
Long  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  brought, 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set ;  and.  in  my  ear 
Vented  much  policy,  and  projects  deep 
Of  enemies,  of  aids,  battles  and  leagues, 
Plausible  to  the  world,  to  me  worth  nought. 
Means  I  must  use,  thou  say'st,  prediction  else 
Will  unpredict,  and  fail  me  of  the  throne : 
My  time,.  I  told  thee,  (and  that  time  for  thee 
Were  better  farthest  off,)  is  not  yet  come  : 
When  that  comes,  think  not  thou  to  find  me  slack 
On  my  part  aught  endeavouring,  or  to  need 
Thy  politic  maxims,  or  that  cumbersoiuc 
Luggage  of  war  there  shown  me,  argument 
Of  human  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 
My  brethren,  as  thou  call'st  them,  those  ten  tribes 
I  must  deliver,  if  I  mean  to  reign 
David's  true  heir,  and  his  full  sceptre  sway 
To  just  extent  over  all  Israel's  sons. 
But  whence  to  thee  this  zeal  ?  Where  was  it  then 
For  Israel,  or  for  David,  or  his  throne, 
When  thou  stood'st  up  his  tempter  to  the  pride 
Of  numbering  Israel,  which  cost  the  lives 
Of  threescore  and  ten  thousand  Israelite'; 
By  three  days  pestilence  ?    Such  worthy  zeal 
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To  Israel  then;  the  same  that  now  to  me  ! 
As  for  those  captive  tribes,  themselves  were  they 
Who  wrought  their  own  captivity,  fell  off 
From  God  to  worship  calves,  the  deities 
Of  Egypt,  Baal  next  and  Ashtaroth, 
And  all  the  idolatries  of  heathen  round, 
Besides  their  other  worse  than  heath  en  ish  crimes; 
Nor  in  the  land  of  their  captivity 
Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 
The  God  of  their  forefathers  ;  but  so  died 
Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 
Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 
Prom  Gentiles,  but  by  circumcision  vain ; 
And  God  with  idols  in  their  worship  join'd. 
Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard, 
Who,  freed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unrtfonn'd, 
Headlong  would  follow;  and  to  their  gods  perhaps 
Of  Bethel  and  of  Dan  ?  No;   let  them  serve 
Their  enemies,  who  serve  idols  with  God. 
Yet  he  at  length,  (time  to  himself  best  known,) 
Remembering  Abraham,    by  some   wonderous 

call 

May  bring  them  back,  repentant  and  sincere, 
And  at  their  passing  cleave  the  Assyrian  flood, 
While  to  their  native  land  with  joy  they  haste  ; 
As  the  Red  Sea  and  Jordan  once  he  cleft, 
When  to  the  Promis'd  Land  their  fathers  pass'd  : 
To  his  due  time  and  providence  I  leave  them." 

So  spake  Israel's  true  king,  and  to  the  fiend 
Made  answer  meet,  that  made  void  his  wiles. 
So  fares  it,  when  with  truth  falesehood  contends. 


PJRADISE  REGAINED. 
BOOK  IV. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Satan,  persisting  in  the  temptation  of  our  Lord, 
shows  him  imperial  Rome  in  its  greatest  pomp 
and  splendour,  as  a  power  which  he  probably 
would  prefer  before  that  of  the  Parthians ;  and 
tells  him  that  he  might  with  the  greatest  ease 
pxpel  Tiberius,  restore  the  Romans  to  their 
liberty,  and  make  himself  master  not  only  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  by  so  doing  of  the 
whole  world,  and  inclusively  of  the  throne  of 
David.  Our  Lord,  in  reply,  expresses  his 
contempt  of  grandeur  and  worldly  power,  no-, 
tices  the  luxury,  vanity,  and  profligacy  of  the 
Romans,  declaring  how  little  they  merited  to 
be  restored  to  that  liberty,  which  they  had 
lost  by  their  misconduct,  and  briefly  refers  to 
the  greatness  of  his  own  future  kingdom.  Satan, 
now  desperate,  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
proffered  gifts,  professes  that  the  only  terms, 
on  which  he  will  bestow  them,  are  our  Saviour's 
falling  down  and  worshipping  him.  Our  Lord 
expresses  a  firm  but  temperate  indignation  at 
such  a  proposition,  and  rebukes  the  tempter 
by  the  title  of  "  Satan  for  ever  damned. '> 
Satan,  abashed,  attempts  to  justify  himself: 
he  then  assumes  a  new  ground  of  temptation, 
and  proposing  to  Jesus  the  intellectual  gratifi 
cations  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  points  out 


to  him  the  celebrated  seat  of  ancient  learning-, 
Athens,  its  schools,  and  other  various  resorts 
of  learned  teachers  and  their  disciples  j  ac 
companying  the  view  with  a  highly-finished 
panegyric  on  the  Grecian  musicians,  poets, 
orators  and  philosophers  of  the  different  sects. 
Jesus  replies,  by  showing  the  vanity  and  in 
sufficiency  of  the  boasted  heathen  philosophy; 
and  refers  to  the  music,  poetry,  eloquence 
and  didactic  policy  of  the  Greeks,  those  of 
the  inspired  Hebrew  writers.  Satan,  irritated 
at  the  failure  of  all  his  attempts,  upbraids 
the  indiscretion  of  our  Saviour  in  rejecting  his 
offers  ;  and,  having,  in  ridicule  of  his  expected 
kingdom,  foretold  the  sufferings  that  our 
Lord  was  to  undergo,  carries  him  back  into  the 
wilderness,  and  leaves  him  there.  Night 
comes  on  :  Satan  raises  a  tremendous  storm, 
and  attempts  further  to  alarm  Jesus  with 
frightful  dreams,  and  terrific  threatening 
spectres;  which  however  have  no  effect  upon 
him.  A  calm,  bright,  beautiful  morning  suc 
ceeds  to  the  horrours  of  the  night.  Satan 
again  presents  himself  to  our  blessed  Lord, 
and,  from  noticing  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night  as  pointed  chiefly  at  him,  takes  occasion 
once  more  to  insult  him  with  an  account  of  the 
sufferings  which  he  was  certainly  to  undergo. 
This  only  draws  from  our  Lord  a  brief  rebuke. 
Satan,  now  at  the  height  of  his  desperation, 
confesses  that  he  had  frequently  watched  Jesus 
from  his  birth,  purposely  to  discover  if  he  was 
the  true  Messiah ;  and,  collecting  from  what 
passed  at  the  river  Jordan  that  he  most  pro 
bably  was  so,  he  had  from  that  time  more  assi 
duously  followed  him,  in  hopes  of  gaining  some 
advantage  over  him,  which  would  most  effec 
tually  prove  that  he  was  not  really  that  Divine 
Person  destined  to  be  his  "  fatal  enemy." 
In  this  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  hitherto 
completely  failed ;  but  still  determines  to 
make  one  more  trial  of  him.  Accordingly  he 
conveys  him  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and, 
placing  him  on  a  pointed  eminence,  requires 
him  to  prove  his  divinity  either  by  standing 
there,  or  casting  himself  down  with  safety. 
Our  Lord  reproves  the  tempter,  and  at  the 
same  time  manifests  his  own  divinity  by  stand 
ing  on  this  dangerous  point.  Satan,  amazed 
and  terrified,  instantly  falls ;  and  repairs  to 
his  infernal  compeers  to  relate  the  bad  suc 
cess  of  his  enterprise.  Angels  in  the  mean 
time  convey  our  blessed  Lord  to  a  beautiful 
valley,  and,  while  they  minister  to  him  a 
repast  of  celestial  food,  celebrate  his  victory 
in  a  triumphant  hymn. 

PEnrLEx'o  and  troubled  at  his  bad  success 
The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply, 
Discover'd  in  his  fraud,  thrown  from  his  hope 
So  oft,  and  the  persuasive  rhetoric 
That  sleek'd  his  tongue,  and  won  so  much  ot| 

Eve, 

So  little  here,  nay  lost ;  but  Eve  was  Eve : 
This  far  his  over-match,  who,  self-deceiv'd 
And  rash,  before-hand  had  no  better  weighed 
The  strength  he  was  to  cope  with,  or  his  own  : 
But  as  a  man,  who  had  been  matchless  held 
In  cunning,  over-reach'd  where  least  he  thought, 
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To  salVe  his  Credit,  and  for  every  spite, 

Still  will  be  tempting  him  who  foils  him  still, 

And  never  cease,  though  to  his  shame  the  more ; 

Or  as  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time, 

About    the   wine-press    where    sweet    must  is 

pour'd, 

Beat  off,  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound  ; 
Or  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  the  assault  renew 
(Vain  battery  !)  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end  j 
So  Satan,  whom  repulse  upon  repulse 
Met  ever,  and  to  shameful  silence  brought, 
Yet  gives  not  o'er,  though  desperate  of  success, 
And  his  vain  importunity  pursues. 
He  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  western  side 
Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  he  might  behold 
Another  plain,  long,  but  in  breadth  not  wide, 
Wash'd  by  the  southern  sea,  and,  on  the  north, 
To  equal  length  back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  seats  of 

men, 

From  cold  Septentrion  blast ;  thence  in  the  midst 
Divided  by  a  river,  of  whose  banks 
On  each  side  an  imperial  city  stood, 
With  towers  and  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  seven  small  hills,  with  palaces  adorn*d, 
Porches,  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts, 
Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs, 
Gardens,  and  groves,,  presented  to  his  eyes, 
Above  the  height  of  mountains  interpos'd : 
(By  what  strange  parallax,  or  optic  skill 
Of  vision,  multiplied  through  air,  or  glass 
Of  telescope,  were  curious  to  inquire  :) 
And  now  the  tempter  thus  his  silence  broke. 

"  The  city  which  thou  seest,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,   queen   of  the 

Earth, 

So  far  renown'd,  and  with  the  spoils  enrieh'd 
Of  nations  j  there  the  Capitol  thou  seest, 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable ;   and  there  mount  Palatine, 
The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge  and  high, 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects, 
With  gilded  battlements  conspicuous  far, 
Turrets,  and  terraces>  and  glittering  spires  : 
Many  a  fair  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods,  (so  well  I  have  dispos'd 
My  aery  microscope,)  thou  may'st  behold, 
Outside  and  inside  botk,  pillars  and  roofs, 
Carv'd  work,  the  hand  of  fam'd  artificers, 
In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold. 
Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in  j 
Pretors,   proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings  : 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road, 
Or  on  the  Emilian  ;  some  from  farthest  south, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 
Meroe,  Nilotic  isle ;  and,  more  to  west, 
The  realm  of  Bocchus  to  the  Black-mdor  sea ; 
Prom  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthianamong  thesie; 
From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Busk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreath'd  j 
From  Gallia.  Gades,  and  tn«  British  west  j 
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Germans,  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians,  north 

Beyond  Danubius  to  the  Tauric  pool. 

All  nations  now  to  Rome  obedience  pay; 

To  Rome's  great  emperor,  whose  wide  domain, 

In  ample  territory,  wealth,  and  power, 

Civility  of  manners,  arts  and  arms, 

And  long  renown,  thou  justly  mayst  prefer 

Before  the  Parthian.    These  two  thrones  except, 

The  rest  are  barbarous,   and  scarce  worth  the 

sight, 

Shar'd  among  petty  kings  too  far  remov'd  ; 
These  having  shown  thee,  I  have  shown  thee  all 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  their  glory. 
This  emperor  hath  no  son,  and  now  is  old, 
Old  and  lascivious,  and  from  Rome  retir'd 
To  Capreae,  an  island  small,  but  strong, 
On  the  Campanian  shore,  with  purpose  there 
His  horrid  lusts  in  private  to  enjpy ; 
Committing  to  a  wicked  favourite 
All  public  cares,  and  yet  of  him  suspicious  ; 
Hated  of  all,  and  hating.     With  what  ease, 
Endued  with  regal  virtues,  as  thou  ar^ 
Appearing,  and  beginning  noble  deeds, 
Might'st  thou  expel  this  monster  from  his  throne, 
Now  made  a  stye,  and,  in  his  place  ascending, 
A  victor  people  free  from  servile  yoke  ! 
And  with  my  help  thou  may'st ;  to  me  the  power 
Is  given,  and  by  that  right  I  give  it  thee. 
Aim  therefore  at  no  less  than  all  the  world ; 
Aim  at  the  highest :  without  the  highest  attained, 
Will  be  for  thee  no  sitting,  or  not  long, 
On  David's  throne,  be  prophesied  what  will.'* 
To  whom  the  Son  of  God,  unmov'd,  replied. 
Nor  doth  this  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury,  though  call'd  magnificence, 
More  than  of  arms  before,  allure  mine  eye, 
Much  less  my  mind  ;  though  thou  should'st  add 

to  tell 

Their  sumptuous  gluttonies,  and  gorgeous  feasts 
On  citrou  tables  or  Atlantic  stone, 
(For  I  have  also  heard,  perhaps. have  read,) 
Their  wines  of  Setia,  Gales,  and  Faleme, 
Chios,  and  Crete,  and  how  they  quaff  in  gold, 
Crystal,  and  myrrhine  cups,  emboss*  d  with  gems. 
And  studs   of  pearl  j    to  me  should'st  tell,  who 

thirst 

And  hunger  still.     Then  embassies  thou  show'st 
From  nations  far  and  nigh  :  what  honour  that, 
But  tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies, 
Outlandiih  flatteries  ?  Then  proceed'st  to  talk 
Of  the  emperor,  how  easily  subdued, 
How  gloriously :   I  shall,  thou  say'st,  expel 
A  brutish  monster;  what  if  I  withal 
Expel  a  devil  who  first  made  him  such  ? 
Let  his  tormenter  conscience  find  him  out ; 
For  him  I  was  not  sent ;   nor  yet  to  free 
That  people,  victor  once,  now  vile  and  base ; . 
Deservedly  made  vassal ;  who,  once  just, 
Frugal,  and  mild,  and  temperate,  conquered  well; 
But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  all 
By  lust  and  rapine ;  first  ambitious  grown 
Of  triumph,  that  insulting  vanity  ; 
Then  cruel,  Jby  their  sports  to  blood  inur'd 
Of  fighting  beasts,- and  men  to  beasts  expos'd ; 
Luxurious  by  their  wealth,  and  greedier  still. 
And  from  the  daily  .scene  effeminate. 
What  wise  and  valiant  ma,u  would  seek  to.  free    .. 
Cg 
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These,  thus  degenerate,  by  themselves  enslav'd  ? 
Or  could  of  inward  slaves  make  outward  free? 
Know  therefore,  when  my  season  comes  to  sit 
On  David's  throne,  it  shall  be  like  a  tree 
Spreading  and  overshadowing;  all  the  Earth  ; 
Or  as  a  stone,  that  shall  to  pieces  dash 
All  monarchies  besides  throughout  the  world  j 
And  of  my  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end  : 
Means  there  shall  be  to  this  ;  but  what  the  means, 
Is  not  for  thee  to  know,  nor  me  to  tell." 

To  whom  the  tempter,  impudent,  replied. 
"  I  see  all  offers  made  by  me  how  slight 
Thou  vainest,  because  offer'd,  and  reject's! : 
Nothing  will  please  the  difficult  and  nice, 
Or  nothing  more  than  still  to  contradict: 
On  the  other  side  know  also  thou,  that  I 
On  what  I  offer  set  as  high  esteem, 
Nor  what  I  part  with  mean  to  give  for  nought; 
All  these,  which  in  a  moment  thou  behold'st, 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  to  thee  I  give, 
(For,  given  to  me,  I  give  to  whom  I  please,) 
No  trifle ;  yet  with  this  reserve,  not  else, 
On  this  condition,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down, 
And  Worship  me  as  thy  superior  lord, 
(Easily  done,)  and  hold  them  all  of  me; 
For  what  can  less  so  great  a  gift  deserve  ?" 

Whom  thus  our  Saviour  answer'd  with  disdain. 
"  I  never  lik'd  thy  talk,  thy  offers  less  ; 
Now  both  abhor,  since  thou  hast  dai°d  to  utter 
The  abominable  terms,  impious  condition : 
But  I  endure  the  time,  till  which  expir'd 
Thou  hast  permission  on  me.     It  is  written, 
The  first  of   all  commandments,   « Thou  shalt 

worship 

The  Lord  thy  God,  and  only  him  shalt  serve ;' 
And  dar'st  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound! 
To  worship  thee  accurs'd  ?   now  more  accurs'd 
For  this  attempt,  bolder  than  that  on  Eve, 
And  more  blasphemous ;  which  expect  to  rue. 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  thee  were  given'  ? 
Permitted  rather,  and  by  thee  usurp'd ; 
Other  donation  none  thou  canst  produce. 
If  given,  by  whom  but  by  the  King  of  kings, 
God  over  all  supreme  ?  If  given  to  thee, 
By  thee  how  fairly  is  the  giver  now 
Repaid  !  But  gratitude  in  thee  is  lost 
Long  since.  Wert  thou  so  void  of  fear  or  shame, 
As  offer  them  to  me,  the  Son  of  God  ? 
To  me  my  own,  on  such  abhorred  pact, 
That  I  fall  down  and  worship  thee  as  God  ? 
det  thee  behind  me  ;  plain  thou  now  appear'st 
That  Evil -one,  Satan  for  everdamn'd" 

To  whom  the  fiend,  with  fear  abash'd,  repli- 
"  Be  not  so  sore  offended,  Son  of  God,  [ed. 

Though  sons  of  God  both  angels  are  and  men, 
If  I,  to  try  whether  in  higher  sort 
Than  these  thou  bear'st  that  title,  have  propose! 
What  both  from  men  and  angels  I  receive, 
Tetrarchs  of  fire,  air,  flood,  and  on  the  Earth, 
Nations  beside  from  all  the  quarter'd  winds, 
God  of  this  world  invok'd,  and  world  beneath: 
Who  then  thou  art,  whose  coining  is  foretold 
To  me  most  fatal,  me  it  most  concerns ; 
The  trial  hath  indamag'd  thee  no  way, 
Rather  more  honour  left  and  more  esteem ; 
Me  nought  advantag*d,  missing  what  I  aim'd. 
Therefore  let  pass,  as  they  are  transitory, 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  I  shall  no  more 
Advise  thee  ;  gain  them  as  thou  canst,  or  not. 


And  thou  thyself  seeni'st  otherwise  inclin'cf 

Than  to  a  worldly  crown  ;  addicted  more 

To  contemplation  and  profound  dispute, 

As  by  that  early  action  may  be  judg'd,    [went'st 

When,  slipping  from  thy  mother's  eye,  thou 

Alone  into  the  temple,  there  wast  found 

Among  the  gravest  rabbies,  disputant 

On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair, 

Teaching,    not   taught.     The  childhood  shows 

the  man, 

As  morning  shows  the  day:  be  famous  then 
By  wisdom  ;  as  thy  empire  must  extend, 
So  let  extend  thy  mind  o'er  all  the  world 
In  knowledge,  all  things  in  it  comprehend. 
AH  knowledge  is  not  couch'd  in  Moses'  law, 
The  Pentateuch,  or  what  the  prophets  wrote  j 
The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 
To  admiration,  led  by  Nature's  light, 
And  with  the  Gentiles  much  thou  must  converse, 
Ruling  them  by  persuasion,  as  thou  mean'st } 
Without  their  learning,  how  wilt  thou  with  them, 
Or  they  with  thee,  hold  conversation  meet  ? 
How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  idolisms,  traditions,  paradoxes  ? 
Errour  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinc'd. 
Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this   specular 

mount, 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  southwest,  behold; 
Where  on  the  #lgean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees' industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls        [view 
His  whispering  stream  :    within  the  walls,  the» 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  sub'lue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next: 
There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  nirmbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand  ;  and  various-measur'd  verse, 
jEolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes         [sung, 
And  his,    who  gave  them    breath,   but  higher 
Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  called, 
Whose  poem  Phoebus  challeng'd  for  his  own  : 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  receiv'd 
In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life, 
High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing : 
Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne: 
To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof 'd  housd 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom  well  inspir'd  the  oracle  pronounc'd 
Wisest  of  men  ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  -streams,  that  water'd  all  the  schooli 
Of  academics  old  and  new,  with  tho^e 
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feurn&m'd  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
^Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe  ; 
These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'st,  at  home, 
Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight ; 
These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 
Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd." 

To  whom  our  Saviour  sagely  thus  replied. 
"  Think  not  but  that  I  know  these  things,   o 

think 

I  know  them  not ;  not  therefore  am  T  short 
Of  knowing  what  I  ought :  he,  who  receives 
Light  from  above,  from  the  fountain  of  light, 
No  other  doctrine  needs,  though  granted  true  ; 
But  these  are  false,  or  little  else  but  dreams, 
Conjectures,  fancies,  built  on  nothing  firm. 
The  first  and  wisest  of  them  all  profess'd 
To  know  this  only,  that  he  nothing  knew  ; 
The  next  to  fabling  fell,  and  smooth  conceits ; 
A  third  sort  doubted  all  things,    though  plain 
Others  in  virtue  plac'd  felicity,  [sense; 

Hut  virtue  joiri'd  with  riches  and  long  life  ; 
In  corporal  pleasure  he,  and  careless  ease  ; 
The  Stoic  last  in  philosophic  pride, 
.By  him  call'd  virtue;  and  his  virtuous  man, 
Wise,  perfect  in  himself,  and  all  possessing 
fiqual  to  God,  oft  shames  not  to  prefer, 
As  fearing  God  nor  man,  contemning  all 
Wealth,  pleasure,  pain  or  torment,  death  and  life, 
Which,  when  he  lists,  he   leaves,  or  boasts  he 
For  all  his  tedious  talk  is  but  vain  boast,      [can, 
Or  subtJe  shifts  conviction  to  evade. 
Alas  !  what  can  they  teach  and  not  mislead, 
Ignorant  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more, 
And  how  the  world  began,  and  how  man  fell 
Degraded  by  himself,  on  grace  depending? 
Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry, 
And  in  themselves  seek  virtue;  and  to  themselves 
AH  glory  arrogate,  to  God  give  none ; 
Rather  accuse  him  under  usual  names, 
Fortune  and  Fate,  as  one  regardless  quite 
Of  mortal  things.     Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  li€r  not ;  or,  by  delusion, 
Far  worse,  her  false  resemblance  only  meets, 
An  empty  cloud.     However,  many  books , 
Wise  men  have  said,  are  wearisome ;  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
(And  what  he  brings  what  needs  he  elsewhere 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains,       [seek  ?) 
Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself, 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge  j 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 
Or,  if  I  would  delight  my  private  hours 
^With  music  or  with  poem,  where  so  soon 
As  in  our  native  language,  can  I  find 
That  solace  ?  All  our  law  and  story  strew'd 
With  hymns,  our  psalms  with  artful  terms  in- 

scrib'd, 

Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps,  in  Babylon 
That  pleas'd  so  well  our  victor's  ear,  declare 
7'hat  rather  Greece  from  us  these  arts  deriv'd  ; 
111  imitated,  while  they  loudest  sing 
The  vices  of  their  deities,  and  their  own, 
In  fable,  hymn,  or  song,  so  personating 
Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame. 
Remove  their  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  a  harlot's  cheek,  the  rest, 
Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight, 


Will  far  be  found  unworthy  to  compare 
With  Sion's  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling-, 
Where  God  is  prais'd  aright,  and  God-like  men, 
The  Holiest  of  Holies,  and  his  saints, 
(Such  are  from  God  inspir'd,  not  such  from  thee,) 
Unless  where  moral  virtue  is  express' d 
By  light  of  Nature,  not  in  all  quite  lost. 
Their  orators  thou  then  extoll'st,  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence ;  statists  indeed, 
And  lovers  of  their  country,  as  may  seem  • 
But  herein  to  our  prophets  far  beneath, 
As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government, 
In  their  majestic  unaffected  style, 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  them  is  plainest  taught,  and  easiest  learnt, 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so, 
What  ruins  kingdoms,  a  id  Iay3  cities  flat ; 
These  only  with  our  law  best  form  a  king." 
So  spake  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  Satan,  now 
Quite  at  a  loss,  (for  all  his  darts  were  spent,) 
Thus  to  our  Saviour  with  stern  brow  replied. 
"  Since  neither  wealth  nor  honour,  arms  nor 

arts, 

Kingdom  nor  empire  pleases  thee,  nor  aught 
By  me  propos'din  life  contemplative 
Or  active,  tended  on  by  glory  or  fame, 
What  dost  theu  in  this  world  ?  The  wilderness 
For  thee  is  fittest  place ;  I  found  thee  there, 
And  thither  will  return  thee;  yet  remember 
What  I  foretel  thee,  soon  thou  shaft  have  cause 
To  wjsh  thou  never  hadst  rejected,  thus 
Nicely  or  cautiously,  my  offer' d  aid,  [ease 

Which  would  have  set  thee  in  short  time  with 
On  David's  throne,  or  throne  of  all  the  wocld,     . 
Now  at  full  age,  fulness  of  time,  thy  season 
When  prophecies  of  thee  are  best  fulfill'd. 
Now  contrary,  if  I  read  aught  in  Heaven, 
Or  Heaven  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminous,  or  single  characters, 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell, 
Sorrows,  and  labours,  opposition,  hate 
Attend  thee,  scorns*  reproaches,  injuries, 
Violence  and  stripes,  and  lastly  cruel  death  ; 
A  kingdom  they  portend  thee,but  what  kingdom, 
Real  or  allegoric,  I  discern  not; 
Nor  when ;  eternal  sure,  as  without  end, 
Without  beginning;  for  no  date  prefix'd 
Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubric  set." 

So  saying  he  took,  (for  still  he  knew  his  power 
Not  yet  expir'd,)  and  to  the  wilderness 
Brought  back  the  Son  of  God,  and  left  him  there, 
Feigning  to  disappear.     Darkness  *iow  rose, 
As  day-light   sunk,    and  brought    in  lowering 

night, 

Her  shadowy  offspring;  unsubstantial  both, 
Privation  mere  of  light  and  absent  day. 
Our  Saviour  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind 
After  his  aery  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore, 
Hungry  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  rest, 
Wherever,  under  some  cpncourse  of  shades, 
Whose  branching  arms  thick  intertwin'd  might 

shield 

From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  shelter'd  head; 
But,  shelter'd,  slept  in  vain ;  for  at  his  head 
The  tempter  watch'd,  and  soon  with  ugly  dreams 
Disturb'd  his  sleep.     And  either  tropic  now 
Gan  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  Heaven;    jhe 
clouds, 
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From  many  a  horrid  rift,  abortive  ppurM 
Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mix'd,  water  with  fire 
In  ruin  reconcil'd:  nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vex'd  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines, 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest  oaks, 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts 
Or  torn  up  sheer.     Ill  wast  thou  shrouded  then, 
O  patient  Son  of  God,  yet  only  stood 'st 
Unshaken  !  Nor  yet  staid  the  terrour  there ; 
Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round 
Environ'd  thee,  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some 

shriek'd, 

Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 
Sat'st  unappall'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace  ! 
Thus  passed  the  night  so  foul,  till  Morning  fair 
Came  forth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  amice  gray  ; 
Who  with  her  radiant  finger  still'd  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chas'd   the  clouds,    and  laid  the 

winds, 

And  grisly  spectres,  which  the  fiend  had  rais'd 
To  tempt  the  Son  of  God  with  terrours  dire. 
And  now  the  Sun  with  more  effectual  beams 
Had  cheer'd  the  face  of  Earth,  and  dried  the  wet 
From  drooping  plant,  or  dropping  tree ;  the 
birds,  [green 

Who  all  things  now  behold    more    fresh    and 
After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous, 
Clear'd  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  morn. 
Nor  yet,  amidst  this  joy  and  brightest  morn, 
Was  absent,  after  all  his  mischief  done, 
The  prince  of  darkness  ;  glad  would  also  seem 
Of  this  fair  change,  and  to  our  Saviour  came ; 
Yet  with  no  new  device,  (they  all  w^re  spent,) 
Rather  by  this  his  last  affront  resolv'd, 
Desperate  of  better  course,  to  vent  his  rage 
And  mad  despite  to  be  so  oftrepell'd. 
Him  walking  on  a  sunny  hill  he  found, 
Back'd  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  thick  wood  ; 
Out  of  the  wood  he  starts  in  wonted  shape, 
And  in  a  careless  mood  thus  to  him  said. 

"  Fair  morning  yet  betides  thee,  Son  of  God, 
After  a  dismal  night ;  I  heard  the  wrack, 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle;  but  myself 
Was  distant;  and  these  flaws,    though  mortal 

fear  them 

As  dangerous  to  the  pillar1  d  frame  of  Heav«n, 
Or  to  the  Earth's  dark  basis  underneath, 
Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable 
And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a  sneeze 
To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone  ; 
Yet,  as  being  oft  times  noxious  where  they  light 
On  man,  beast,  plant,  wasteful  and  turbulent, 
Like  turbulencies  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Over  whose  heads  they  roar,  and  seem  to  point 
They  oft  fore-signify  and  threaten  ill : 
This  tempest  at  this  desert  most  was  bent ; 
Of  men  at  thee,  for  only  thou  here  dwell'st. 
Did  I  not  tell  thee,  if  thou  didst  reject 
The  perfect  season  offer' d  with  my  aid 
To  win  thy  destin'd  seat,  but  wilt  prolong 
All  to  the  push  of  fate,  pursue  thy  way 
Of  gaining  David's  throne,  no  man  knows  -whe 
For  both  the  when  and  how  is  no  where  told  ? 
Thou  shaltbe  what  thou  art  ordain'd,  no  doubt 
"For  angel  shave  proclaim'd  it,  but  concealing 
The  time  and  means.  Each  act  is  rightliest  do 


btwhen  it  must,  but  when  it  may  be  best : 
thou  observe  not  this,  be  sure  to  find, 
Vhat  I  foretold  thee,  many  a  hard  assay 
f  dangers,  and  adversities,  and  pains, 
£re  thou  of  Israel's  sceptre  get  fast  hold  ; 
Whereof  this  ominous  night,   that  clos'd  the$ 
o  many  terrours,  voices,  prodigies,         [round, 
[ay  warn  thee,  as  a  sure  fore-going  sign." 
So  talk'd  he,  while  the  Son  of  God  went  on 
And  staid  not,  but  in  brief  him  answer'd  thus  : 
Me  worse  than  wet  thou  find'st  not ;  other 
harm  [none ; 

'hose  terrours,  which  thou  speakrst  of,  did  me 
never  fear'd  they  could,  though  noising  loud 
And  threatening  high :  what  they  can  do  as  signs 
ietokening,  or  ill-boding,  I  contemn 
As  false  portents,  not  sent  from  God,  but  thee  ; 
Vho,  knowing  1  shall  reign  past  thy  preventing, 
Obtrud'st  thy  offer'd  aid,  that  I,  accepting, 
At  least  might  seem  to  hold  all  power  of  thee, 
Ambitious  spirit !    and  wouldst  be  thought  H*y 

God; 

And  storm'st  refus'd,  thinking  to  terrify 
Me  to  thy  will !  desist,  (thou  art  discern'd 
And  toil'st  in  vain,)  nor  me  in  vain  molest." 
To  whom  the  fiend,  now  swoln  with  rage,  re* 

plied. 

'  Then  hear,  O  son  of  David,  virgin-born, 
For  son  of  God  to  me  is  yet  in  doubt; 
Of  the  Messiah  I  had  heard  foretold 
By  all  the  prophets;  of  thy  birth  at  length, 
Announc'd  by  Gabriel,  with  the  first  I  knew, 
And  of  the  angelic  song  in  Bethlehem  field, 
On  thy  birth-night  that  sung  thee  Saviour  born. 
From  that  time  seldom  have  I  ceas'd  to  eye 
Thy  infancy,  thy  childhood,  and  thy  youth, 
Thy  manhood  last,  though  yet  in  private  bred ; 
Till  at  the  ford  of  Jordan,  whither  all 
Flock  to  the  Baptist,  I,  among  the  rest, 
(Though  not  to  be   baptiz'd,)  by  voice  from 

Heaven 

Heard  thee  pronounc'd  the  Son  of  God  belov'd. 
Thenceforth  I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny,  that  I  might  learn, 
In  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  oall'd 
The  Son  of  God  ;  which  bears  no  single  sense. 
The  Son  of  God  I  also  am,  or  was  ; 
And  if  I  was,  I  am ;  relation  stands  ; 
All  men  are  sons  of  God ;  yet  thee  I  thought 
In  some  respect  far  higher  so  declared  : 
Therefore  I  watch'd  thy  footsteps  from  that  hour, 
And  follow'd  thee  still  on  to  this  waste  wild; 
Where,  by  all  beet  conjectures,  I  collect 
Thou  art  to  be  my  fatal  enemy : 
Good  reason  then,  if  I  before-hand  seek 
To  understand  my  adversary,  who 
And  what  he  is ;  his  wisdom,  power,  intent : 
By  parl  or  composition,  truce  or  league, 
To  win  him,  or  win  from  him  what  1  can  : 
And  opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee,  sifuhee,  and  confess  have  found  thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant,  and,  as  a  centre,  firm  ; 
To  the  utmost  of  mere  man  both  wise  and  good, 
Not.  more ;  for  honours,  riches,  kingdoms,  glory, 
Have  been  before  contemn'd,  and  may  again. 
Therefore,  to  know  what  more  thou  art  than  man, 
Worth  naming  Sou  of  God  by  voice  from  Heaven, 
Another  method  I  must  know  begin." 
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So  sayingTie  caught  him  up,  and,  without  wing 
Of  hippogrif,  bore  through  the  air  sublime, 
Over  the  wilderness  and  o'er  the  plain, 
Till  underneath  them  fair  Jerusalem, 
The  holy  city,  lifted  high  her  towers, 
And  higher  yet  the  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topt  with  golden  spires : 
There,  on  the  highest  pinnacle,  he  set 
The  Son  of  God ;  and  added  thus  in  scorn. 

"There stand,   if  thou  wilt  stand;  to  stand 

upright 

Will  ask  thee  skill;  I  to  thy  Father's  house 
Have  brought  thee,  and  highest  plac'd  :  highest 

is  best : 

Now  show  thy  progeny;  if  not  to  stand, 
Cast  thyself  down ;  safely,  if  Son  of  God  : 
For  it  is  written,  «  He  will  give  command 
Concerning  thee  to  his  angels,  in  their  hands 
They  shall  up  lift  thee,  lest  at  any  time 
Thou  chance  to  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.'  " 

To  whom  thus  Jesus :  "  Also  it  is  written, 
<  Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  God.' »     He  said,  and 

stood: 

But  Satan,  smitten  with  amazement  fell. 
As  when  Earth's  son  Antaeus,  (to  compare 
Small  things  with  greatest,)  in  Irassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and,  oft  foil'd,  still  rose, 
Receiving  from  his  mother  Earth  new  strength, 
Fresh  from  his  fall,  and  fiercer  grapple  join'd, 
Throttled  at  length  in  the  air,  expir'd  and  fell ; 
So,  after  many  a  foil,  the  tempter  proud, 
Renewing  fresh  assaults,  amidst  his  pride, 
Fell  whence  he  stood  to  see  his  victor  fall: 
And  as  that  Theban  monster,  that  propos'd 
Her  riddle,  and  him  who  solv'd  it  not  devour'd, 
That  once  found  out  and  solv'd,  for  grief  and  spite 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  steep  ; 
So,  struck  with  dread  and  anguish,  fell  the  fiend, 
And  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 
(Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hop'd  success,) 
Ruin,  and  desperation,  and  dismay, 
Who  durst  so  proudly  tempt  the  Son  of  God. 
So  Satan  fell;  and  straight  a  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh, 
Who  on  their  plumy  vans  receiv'd  him  soft 
From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore, 
As  on  a  floating  couch,  through  the  blithe  air; 
Then,  in  a  flowery  valley,  set  him  down 
On  a  green  bank,  and  set  before  him  spread 
A  table  of  celestial  food,  divine 
Ambrosial  fruits,  fetch'd  from  the  tree  of  life, 
And,  from  the  fount  of  life,  ambrosial  drink, 
That  soon  refresh'd  him  wearied,  and  repair'd 
What  hunger,  if  aught  hunger,  had  impair'd, 
Or  thirst ;  and,  as  he  fed,  angelic  quires 
Sung  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory 
Over  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud. 

"  True  image  of  the  Father ;  whether  thron'd 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light 
Conceiving,  or,  remote  from  Heaven,  enshrin'd 
In  fleshly  tabernacle,  and  human  form, 
Wandering  the  wilderness;  whatever  place, 
Habit,  or  state,  or  motion,  still  expressing 
The  Son  of  God,  with  God-like  force  endued 
Against  the  attempter  of  thy  Father's  throne, 
And  thief  of  Paradise  !  him  long  of  old 
Thou  didst  debel,  and  down  from  Heaven  cast 
With  all  his  army;  now  thou  hast  aveng'd 


Supplanted  Adam,  and,  by  vanquishing 

Temptation,  hast  regain'd  lost  Paradise, 

And  frustrated  the  conquest  fraudulent. 

He  never  more  henceforth  will  dare  set  foot 

In  Paradise  to  tempt ;  his  snares  are  broke  : 

For,  though  that  seat  of  earthly  bliss  be  fail'd, 

A  fairer  Paradise  is  founded  now 

For  Adam  and  his  chosen  sons,  whom  thou, 

A  Saviour,  art  come  down  to*  re-install, 

Where  they  shall  dwell  secure,  when  time  shall 

Of  tempter  and  temptation  without  fear.         [be. 

But  thou,  infernal  serpent !  shalt  not  long 

Rule  in  the  clouds  like  an  autumnal  star, 

Or  lightning,  thou  shalt  fall  from  Heaven,  trod 

down 

Under  his  feet :  for  proof,  ere  this  thou  feel'st 
Thy  wound,  (yet  not  thy  last    and  deadliest 

wound,) 

By  this  repulse  receiv'd,  and  hold'st  in  Hell 
No  triumph  :  in  all  her  gates  Abaddon  rues 
Thy  bold  attempt.     Hereafter  learn  with  awe 
To  dread  the  Son  of  God  :  he,  all  unarm'd, 
Shall  chase  thee,  with  the  terrour  of  his  voice, 
From  thy  demoniac  holds,  possession  foul, 
Thee  and  thy  legions  :  yelling  they  shall  fly, 
And  beg  to  hide  them  in  a  herd  of  swine, 
Lest  he  command  them  down  into  the  deep, 
Bound,  and  to  torment  sent  before  their  time.— 
Hail,  Son  of  the  Most  High,  heir  of  both  worlds, 
dueller  of  Satan !  on  thy  glorious  work 
Now  enter  ;  and  begin  to  save  mankind." 

Thus  they  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  meek, 
Sung  victor,  and,  from  heavenly  feast  refresh'd, 
Brought  on  his  way  with  joy  ;  he,  unobserv'd, 
Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  return'd. 


SAMSON  AGONISTES, 
A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 

ARISTOT.  Poet.    cap.  6. 
>$ka.  fj.ip.wri:  vrfifcsa;  c-irubaiatf,  K.  r.  X. 


Tragoedia  est  imitatio  actionis  seria3,  &c.  per 
misericord  iam  et  meteum  perflciens  talium 
atfectuum  lustrationem. 

OF     THAT    SORT    OF   DRAMATIC     POEM    WHICH    IS 
CALLED  TRAGEDY  *. 

TRAGEDY,  as  It  was  anciently  composed, 
hath  been  ever  held  the  gravest,  moralest,  and 
most  profitable  of  all  other  poems'  :  therefore  said 

1  Of  that  sort  of  dramatic  poem,  called  Tragedy.^ 
Milton,  who  was  inclin'd  to  Puritanism,  had  good 
reason  to  think,  that  the  publication  of  his  Sam 
son  Agonistes  would  be  very  offensive  to  his  bre 
thren,  who  held  poetrj',  and  particularly  that  of 
the  dramatic  kind,  in  the  greatest  abhorrence. 
And,  upon  this  account,  it  is  probable,  that,  in 
order  to  excuse  himself  from  having  engaged  in 
this  proscribed  and  forbidden  species  of  writing, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  prefix  to  his  play  a 
formal  defence  of  tragedy.  WAR  m.Y. 
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by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power  by  raising  pity  am 
fear,   or  terrour,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  am 
such  like  passions,  that  is,  to  temper  and  reduc 
them  to  just   measure  with  a   kind  of  delight 
stirred  up  by  reading  or   see:ng  those  passion 
well  imitated.     Nor  is  Nature  wanting  in  he 
own  effects  to  make  good  his  assertion :  for  so,  ir 
physic,  things  of  melancholic  hue  and  quality 
are  used  against  melancholy,    sour  f.gainst  sour 
salt  to  remove  salt  humours.  Hence  philosopher 
and  other  gravest  writers,   as  Cicero,   Plutarch 
and  others,   frequently  cite  out  of  tragic  poets 
both  to  adorn  and  illustrate  their  discourse.  Th 
Apostle  Paul  himself  thought  it  not  unworthy 
to  insert  a  verse  of   Euripides   into  the  text  o 
Holy  Scripture,     1   Cor.  >v.  33;  and  Paraeus 
commenting  on  the  Revelation,  divides  the  whole 
book  as  a  tragedy,  into  acts  distinguished  eacl 
by  a  chorus  of  heavenly  harpings  and  song  be 
tween.     Heretofore  men  in  highest  dignity  hav< 
laboured  not  a  little  to  be  thought  able  to  com 
pose  a  tragedy.     Of  that  honour  Dionysius  the 
elder  was  no  less  ambitious,   than  before  of  his 
attaining  to  the  tyranny.     Augustus  Ca3sar  also 
had  begun  his  Ajax,  but   unable   to  please   his 
own  judgment  with  what  he  had  begun,  left  it 
unfinished.    Seneca,  the  philosopher,  is  by  some 
thought  the  author  cf  those  tragedies  (at least  the 
best,  of  them)  that  go  under  that  name.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  a  father  of  the  church,  thought  it 
not  unbeseeming  the  sanctity  of  his  person   to 
write  a  tragedy,  which  is  entitled  Christ  suffering 
This  is  mentioned  to  vindicate  tragedy  from  the 
small  esteem,  or  rather  infamy,  which  in  the 
account  of  many  it  undergoes  at  this  day  with 
other  common  interludes ;    happening,  through 
the  poet's  errour  of  intermixing  comic  stuff  with 
trasric  sadness  and  gravity;  or  introducing  tri 
vial  and  vulgar  persons,  which  by  all  judicious 
hath  been  counted  absurd  j  and  brought  in  with 
out  discretion,  corruptly  to  gratify  the  people. 
And  though  ancient  tragedy  use  no  prologue, 
yet  using  sometimes,  in  case  of  self-defence,  or 
explanation,  that  which  Martial  calls  an  epistle ; 
in  behalf  of  this  tragedy  coming  forth  after  the 
ancient  manner,  much  different  from  what  among 
us  passes  for  best,  thus  much  before-hand  may 
be  epistled ;    that  Chorus  is   here    introduced 
after  the  Greek  manner,  not  ancient  only  but 
modern,  and  still  in  use  among  the  Italians.     In 
the  modelling  therefore  of  this  poem,  with  good 
reason,  the  ancients  and  Italians  are  rather  fol 
lowed,   as  of  much   more  authority  and  fame. 
The  measure  of  verse  used  in  the  Chorus  is  of  all 
sorts,  called  by  the    Greeks  Monostrophic,   or 
lather  Apolelymenon,    without  regard    had   to 
Strophe,  Antistrophe,   or  Fjwxle,  which  were  a 
kind  of  stanzas  fiamed  only  for  the  music,  then 
used  with  the  Chorus  that  sung  ;  not  essential  to 
the  poem,  and  therefore  not  material ;   or,  being 
divided  into  stanzas  or  pauses,  they  may  be  called 
Allreostropba.     Division  into  act  and  scene  re 
ferring  chiefly  to  the  stage  (to  which  this  work 
never  was  intended)  is  here  omitted. 

It  suffices  if  the  whole  drama  be  found  not 
produced  beyond  the  fifth  act.  Of  the  style  and 
uniformity,  and  that  commonly  called  the  plot, 
whether  intricate  or  explicit,  which  is  nothing 
jndeed  but  such  economy,  or  disposition  of  the 


fable  as  may  stand  best  with  versimilitude  and 
decorum  ;  they  only  will  best  judge  who  are  not 
unacquainted  with  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu 
ripides,  the  three  tragic  poets  unequalled  yet  by 
any,  and  the  best  rule  to  all  who  endeavour  t6 
write  tragedy.  The  circumscription  of  time, 
wherein  the  whole  drama  begins  and  ends,  is  ac 
cording  to  ancient  rule,  and  best  example,  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Samson,  made  captive,  blind,  and  now  in  the 
prison  at  Gaza,  there  to  labour  as  in  a  com 
mon  workhouse,  on  a  festival  day,  in  the  ge 
neral  cessation  from  labour,  comes  forth  into 
the  open  air,  to  a  place  nigh,  somewhat  retir 
ed,  there  to  sit  a  while  and  bemoan  his  condi 
tion.  Where  he  happens  at  length  to  be  vi 
sited  by  certain  friends  and  equals  of  his  tribe, 
which  makes  the  Chorus,  who  seek  to  com 
fort  him  what  they  can ;  then  by  his  old  fa 
ther  Manoah,  who  endeavours  the  like,  and 
withal  tells  him  his  purpose  to  procure  his  li 
berty  by  ransom ;  lastly,  that  this  feast  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Philistines  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
hands  of  Samson,  which  yet  more  troubles 
him.  Manoah  then  departs  to  prosecute  his 
endeavour  with  the  Philistine  lords  for  Sam 
son's  redemption ;  who  in  the  mean  while  is 
visited  by  other  persons ;  and  lastly  by  a  pub 
lic  officer  to  require  his  coming  to  the  feast 
before  the  lords  and  people,  to  play  or  show  his 
strength  in  their  presence ;  he  at  first  refuses, 
dismissing  the  public  officer  with  absolute  de 
nial  to  come;  at  length,  persuaded  inwardly 
that  this  was  from  God,  he  yields  to  go  along 
with  him,  who  came  now  the  second  time  with 
great  threatenings  to  fetch  him :  the  Chorus 
yet  remaining  on  the  place,  Manoah  returns 
full  of  joyfu.1  hope,  to  procure  ere  long  his  sou's 
deliverance  :  in  the  midst  of  which  discourse 
an  Hebrew  comes  in  haste,  confusedly  at  first, 
and  afterward  more  distinctly,  relating  the 
catastrophe,  what  Samson  had  done  to  the 
Philistines,  and  by  accident  to  himself;  where- 
wiih  the  tragedy  ends. 


THE  PERSONS. 

SAMSON. 

MANOAH,  the  father  of  Samson. 
DALILA,  his  wife. 


Public  Officer. 
VIessenger. 
Chorus  of  Danites. 

The  Scene  before  the  Prison  in  Gaza. 


.Samson,  [Attendant  leading  him.] 

A.  LITTLE  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
'o  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on  ; 
'or  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade; 
'here  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chanc« 
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Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me, 
Where  I,  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholesome  draught :  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  Heaven  fresh  blowing,    pure  and 

sweet 

With  day-spring  born;  here  leave  me  to  respire. — 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  Dagon  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works  ;  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields  me ;  hence  with  leave 
Retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease, 
Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  tq  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone, 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  ,  and  what  am  now, 
O,  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel,  who  at  last  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  offering  burn'd, 
As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 
His  God-like  presence,  and  from  some  great  act 
Or  benefit  reveal'd  to  Abraham's  race  ? 
Why  was  my  breeding  orderM  and  prescrib'd 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Design'd  for  great  exploits  ;  if  I  must  die 
Betray'd,  captiv'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out, 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze ; 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task    [strength, 
With  this  Heaven-gifted  strength?    O  glorious 
Put  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debas'd 
Lower  than  bond-slave  !  Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver  ; 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 
Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke : 
Yet  stay,  let  me  not  rashly  call  in  doubt 
Divine  prediction  ;  what  if  all  foretold 
Had  been  fulfill'd  but  through  mine  own  default, 
Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself? 
Who  this  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 
In  what  part  lodg'd,  how  easily  bereft  me, 
Under  the  seal  of  silence  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it, 
O'ercome  with  importunity  and  tears. 
O  impotence  of  mind,  in  body  strong  ! 
But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  ?  vast,  unwieldy,  burdensome, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties,  not  made  to  rule, 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command  ! 
God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair. 
Bat  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensation,  which  herein 
Haply  had  ends  above  my  reach  to  know  : 
Suffices  that  to  me  strength  is  my  bane, 
And  proves  the  source  of  all  my  miseries  j 
So  many,  and  so  huge,  that  each  apart 
Would  ask  a  life  to  wail ;  but  chief  of  all, 
O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  mostcumplain  ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight  [eas'd, 

which  might  in  part  my  grief  have 


Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me; 

They  creep,  yet  see  ;   I,  dark  in  light,  expos'd 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 

Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  ail  hope  of  day  ! 

O  first  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

"  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ;" 

Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree  > 

The  Sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  Moon, 

When  she  deserts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life; 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  soul, 

She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confin'd, 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  ? 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffus'd, 

That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ? 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exil'd  from  light, 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light, 

To  five  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 

And  buried ;  but,  O  yet  more  miserable  ! 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave  ; 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt, 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 

From  worst  of  other^vils,  pains  and  wrongs  ; 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 

Lite  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes. 

But  who  are  these  ?  for  with  joint  pace  I  hear 

The  tread  of  many  feet  steering  this  way  ; 

Perhaps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  stare 

At  my  affliction,  and  perhaps  to  insult, 

Their  daily  practice  to  afflict  me  more. 

[Enter]  Chorus. 

Char.  This,  this  is  he ;  softly  a  while, 
Let  us.not  break  in  upon  him : 
O  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief! 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffus'd, 
With  languish'd  head  unpropt, 
As  one  past  hope,  abandon' d, 
And  by  himself  given  over; 
In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds 
O'er-worn  arid  soiPd  ; 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  ?  Can  this  be  he, 
That  heroic,  that  renown'd, 
Irresistible  Samson  ?   whom  unarm'd 
No  strength  of  man,  or  fiercest  wild  beast,  could 

withstand  ; 

Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid  ; 
Ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron ; 
And,  weaponless  himself, 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,the  hammerM  cuirass, 
Chalybeati  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof  ? 
But  safest  he  who  stood  aloof, 
When  insupportably  his  foot  advanced, 
In  scorn  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools, 
Spum'd  them  to  death  by  troops.     The  boH 
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F'ed  from  his  lion  ramp  ;  old  warriours  turn'd 

Their  plated  backssunder  his  heel  ;  [dust. 

Or,  groveling,  soil'd  their  crested  helmets  in  the 

Then  with  what  trivial  weapon  came  to  hand, 

The  jaw  of  a  dead  ass,  his  sword  of  bone, 

A  thousand  fore-skins  fell,  the  flower  of  Palestine, 

In  Ramath-lechi,  famous  to  this  day. 

Then  by  main   force   pull'd  up,   and   on  his 

shoulders  bore 

The  gates  of  Azza,  post,  and  massy  bar, 
Up  to  the  hill  by  Hebron,  seat  of  giants  old, 
No  journey  of  a  sabbath-day,  and  loaded  so ; 
Like  whom  the  Gentiles  feign  to  bear  up  Heaven. 
Which  shall  I  first  bewail, 
Thy  bondage  or  lost  sightj 
Prison  within  prison 
Inseparably  dark  ? 

Thou  art  become  (O  worst  imprisonment !) 
The  dungeon  of  thyself;    thy  soul,      [complain) 
(Which  men  enjoying  sight  oft  without  cause 
Jmprison'd  now  indeed, 
In  real  darkness  of  the  body  dwells, 
Shut  up  from  outward  light 
To  incorporate  with  gloomy  night  j 
For  inward  light,  alas ! 
Puts  forth  no  visual  beam. 
O  mirror  of  our  fickle  state, 
Since  man  on  Earth  unparallel'd ! 
The  rarer  thy  example  stands, 
By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wonderous  glory, 
Strongest  of  mortal  men, 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fallen. 
For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate 
Whom  long  descent  of  birth, 
Or  the  sphere  of  fortune,  raises ;  [mate,. 

But  thee  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her 
Might  have  subdued  the  Earth, 
Universally  crown'd  with  highest  praises. 
Sams.  I  hear  the  sound  of  words;   their  sense 

the  air 
Dissolves  unjointed  ere  it  reach  my  ear. 

Chor.  He  speaks,  let  us  draw  nigh. — Match 
less  in  might, 

The  glory  late  of  Israel,  now  the  grief; 
We  come,  thy  friends   and  neighbours  not  un 
known, 

From  Eshtaol  and  Zora's  fruitful  vale, 
To  visit  or  bewail  thee  ;  or,  if  better, 
Counsel  or  consolation  we  may  bring, 
Salve  to  thy  sores ;  apt  words  have  power  to  swage 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind, 
And  are  as  balm  to  fester'd  wounds. 

Sums.  Your  coming,  friends,  revives  me;  for 

I  learn 

Now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk, 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription,  (ef  the  most 
I  would  be  understood  ; )  in  prosperous  days 
They  swarm,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head, 
Not  to  be  found,  though  sought.     Ye  see,  O 

friends, 

Hpw  many  evils  have  enclos'd  me  round  ; 
Yet  that  which  wad  the  worst  now  least  afflicts 

me, 

Blindness  ;  for  had  I  sight,  confus'd  with  shame, 
How  could  I  once  look  up  or  heave  the  head, 
Who,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  have  shipwreck'd 
My  vessel  trusted  to  me  from  above, 
Gloriously  rigg'd  ;    and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 
Fool  !  have  divulged  the  secret  gift  of  God 


To  a  deceitful  woman  ?   tell  me,  friend^   -  * 
Am  I  not  sung  and  proverb' d  for  a  fool 
(n  every  street  ?  do  they  not  say,  how  well 
Are  come  upon  him  his  deserts  ?  yet  why  ? 
Immeasurable  strength  they  might  behold 
[n  me,  of  wisdom  nothing  more  than  mean ; 
This  with  the  other  should,  at  least,  have  pairM, 
These  two,  proportion'd  ill,  drove  me  transverse* 

Chor.  Tax  not  divine  disposal ;  wisest  men 
Have  err'd,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceiv'd  ; 
And  shall  again,  pretend  they  ne'er  so  wise. 
Deject  not  then  so  overmuch  thyself, 
Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides : 
Yet  truth  to  say,  I  oft  have  heard  men  wonder 
Why  thou  shouldst  wed  Philistian  women  rather 
Than  of  thine  own  tribe  fairer,  or  as  fair, 
At  least  of  thy  own  nation,  and  as  noble. 

Sams.   The  first  I  saw   at   Timna,    and  she 

pleas'd 

Me,  not  my  parents,  that  I  sought  to  wed 
The  daughter  of  an  infidel :  they  knew  not 
That  what  1  motion'd  was  of  God  ;  I  knew 
From  intimate  impulse,  and  therefore  urg'd 
The  marriage  on  ;  that  by  occasion  hence 
j  might  begin  Israel's  deliverance, 
The  work  to  which  I  was  divinely  call'd. 
She  proving  false,  the  next  I  took  to  wife 
(O  that  I  never  had  !    fond  wish  too  late,) 
Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 
That  specious  monster,  my  accomplish'd  snare. 
I  thought  it  lawful  from  my  former  act, 
And  the  same  end ;  still  watching  to  oppress 
Israel's  oppressors  :  of  what  now  I  suffer 
She  was  not  the  prime  cause,  but  I  myself, 
Who,    vanquish'd    with    a   peal  of  words,  (O 

weakness ! ) 
Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  woman. 

Chor,  In  seeking  just  occasion  to  provoke 
The  Philistine,  thy  country's  enemy, 
Thou  never  wast  amiss,  1  bear  thee  witness : 
Yet  Israel  still  serves  with  all  his  sons. 

Samps.  That  fault  I  take  not  on  me,  but  transfer 
On  Israel's  governors  and  heads  of  tribes, 
Who,  seeing  those  great  acts  which   God  had 

done 

Singly  by  me  against  their  conquerors 
Acknowledg'd  not,  or  not  at  all  consider'd, 
Deliverance  offend  :   I  on  the  other  side 
Us'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds ; 
The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke  loud 

the  doer : 

But  they  persisted  deaf,  and  would  not  seem 
To  count  them  things  worth  notice,  till  at  length 
Their  lords  the  Philistines  with  gather'd  powers 
Enter'd  Judea  seeking  me,  who  then 
Safe  to  the  rock  of  Etham  was  retir'd  ; 
Not  flying,  but  fore-casting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  advantag'd  best : 
Mean  while  the  men  of  Judah,  to  prevent 
The  harass  of  their  land,  beset  me  round ; 
I  willingly  on  some  conditions  came 
Into  their  hands,  and  they  as  gladly  yield  me 
To  the  uncircumcis'd  a  welcome  prey, 
Bound  with  two  cords ;  but  cords  to  me  were 
threads  [flevr 

Touch'd  with  the  flame  :  on  their  whole  host  I 
Unarm'd,  and  with  a  trivial  weapon  fell'd 
Their  choicest  youth  ;    they  only  liv'd  who  fled* 
Had  Judah  that  day  joiii'd,  or  one  whole  tribe,    . 
/They  had  by  this  possess'd  the  towers  of  Gath, 
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And  lorded  over  them  whom  they  now  serve : 
But  what  more  oft,  in  nations  grown  corrupt, 
And  by  their  vices  brought  to  servitude, 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty, 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty ; 
And  to  despise,  or  envy,  or  suspect 
Whom  God  hath  of  his  special  favour  rais'd 
As  their  deliverer  ?  if  he  aught  begin, 
How  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds  ? 

Chor.  Thy  words  to  my  remembrance  bring 
How  Succoth  and  the  fort  of  Penuel 
Their  great  deliverer  contemn'd, 
The  matchless  Gideon,  in  pursuit 
Of  Madian  and  her  vanquish' d kings: 
And  how  ingrateful  Ephraim 
Had  dealt  with  Jephtha,  who  by  argument, 
Not  worse  than  by  his  shield  and  spear, 
Defended  Israel  from  the  Ammonite, 
Had  not  his  prowess  quell'd  their  pride 
In  that  sore  battle,  when  so  many  died 
Without  reprieve,  adjudg'd  to  death, 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth. 

Sams.  Of  such  examples  add  me  to  the  roll; 
Me  easily  indeed  mine  may  neglect, 
But  God's  propos'd  deliverance  not  so. 

Chor.  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men  ; 

Unless  there  be,  who  think  not  God  at  all : 

If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure ; 

For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school, 

But  the  heart  of  the  fool, 

And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself. 

Yet  more  there  be,  who  doubt  his  ways  not 

As  to  his  own  edicts  found  contradicting,  [just, 

Then  give  the  reins  to  wandering  thought, 

Hegardless  of  his  glory's  diminution ; 

Till  by  their  own  perplexities  involv'd, 

They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolv'd, 

But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution. 
As  if  they  would  confine  the  Interminable, 

And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript, 

Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself, 

And  hath  full  right  to  exempt. 

Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice 

From  national  obstruction,  without  taint 

Of  sin,  or  legal  debt; 

For  with  his  own  laws  he  can  best  dispense. 
He  would  not  else,  who  never  wanted  means, 

Nor  in  respect  of  the  enemy  just  cause, 

To  set  his  people  free , 

Have  prompted  this  heroic  Nazarite, 

Against  his  vow  of  strictest  purity, 

To  seek  in  marriage  that  fallacious  bride, 

Unclean,  unchaste. 

Down,  reason,  then  ;  at  least  vain  reasonings 

Though  reason  here  aver,  [down 

That  moral  verdict  quits  her  of  unclean  : 

Unchaste  was  subsequent,  her  stain  not  his. 
But  see  here  comes  thy  reverend  sire 

With  careful  step,  locks  white  as  down, 

Old  Manoah :    advise 

Forthwith  how  thou  ought'st  to  receive  him. 
Samp*,  Ay  me  !  another  inward  grief,  awak' 

With  mention  of  that  name,  renews  the  assault. 

[Enter]  Manoah, 

Man.  Brethren  and  men  of  Dan,  for  such  j 

seein, 
Though  in  this  uncouth  place  j  if  old  respect, 


As  I  suppose,  towards  your  once  gloried  friend, 
Hy  son,  now  captive,  hither  hath  inform'd   [age 
'our  younger  feet,  while  mine  cast  back  with 
'ame  lagging  after  ;  say  if  he  be  here. 

Chor.  As  signal  now  in  low  dejected  state, 
is  erst  in  highest,  behold  him  where  he  lies. 
Man.  O  miserable  change  !  is  this  the  man, 
"hat  invincible  Samson,  far  renown'd, 
'he  dread  of  Israel's  foes,  who  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angels  walk'd  their  streets,     • 
^fone  offering  fight ;  who  single  combatant 
)uell'd  their  armies  rank'd  in  proud  array, 
limself  an  army,  now  unequal  match 
~"o  save  himself  against  a  coward  arm'd 
At  one  spear's  length.     O  ever-failing  trust 
n  mortal  strength  !  and  oh  !  what  not  in  man 
Receivable  and  vain  ?  Nay,  what  thing  good 
Pray'd  for,  but  often  proves  our  bane  ? 
pray'd  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
n  wedlock  a  reproach ;  I  gain'd  a  son, 
And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hail'd  me  happy  ; — 
Who  would  be  now  a  father  in  my  stead  ? 
0  wherefore  did  God  grant  me  my  request, 
And  as  a  blessing  with  such  pomp  adorn'd  ? 
Why  are  his  gifts  desirable,  to  tempt 
Our  earnest  prayer s,then,  given  with  solemn  hand 
As  graces,  draw  a  scorpion's  tail  behind  ? 
For  this  did  the  angel  twice  descend  ?  for  this 
Ordain'd  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select,  and  sacred,  glorious  for  a  while, 
The  miracle  of  men;  then  in  an  hour 
Ensnar'd,  assaulted,  overcome,  led  bound, 
Thy  foe's  derision,  captive,  poor,  and  blind, 
Into  a  dungeon  thrust,  to  work  with  slaves  ? 
Alas !  methinks  whom  God  hath  chosen  once 
To  worthiest  deeds,  if  he  through  frailty  err, 
He  should  not  so  o'erwhelm,  and  as  a  thrall 
Subject  him  to  so  foul  indignities, 
Be  it  but  for  honour's  sake  of  former  deeds. 

Sams.  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition,  father; 
Nothing  of  all  these  evils  hath  befall 'n  me 
But  justly ;  I  myself  have  brought  them  on, 
Sole  author  I,  sole  cause :  if  aught  seem  vile, 
As  vile  hath  been  my  folly,  who  have  prophan'd 
The  mystery  of  God  given  me  under  pledge 
Of  vow,  and  have  betray *d  it  to  a  woman, 
A  Canaanite,  my  faithless  enemy- 
This  well  I  knew,  nor  was  at  all  surpris'd, 
But  warn'd  by  oft  experience  :  did  not  she 
Of  Timna  first  betray  me,  and  reveal 
The  secret  wrested  from  me  in  her  height 
Of  nuptial  love  profess'd,  carrying  it  straight 
To  them  who  had  corrupted  her,  my  spies, 
And  rivals  ?  In  this  other  was  there  found 
More  faith,  who  also  in  her  prime  of  love, 
Spousal  embraces,  vitiated  with  gold, 
Though  offer'd  only,  by  the  scent  conceiv'd 
Her  spurious  first-born,  treason  against  me  ? 
Thrice  she  assay'd  with  flattering  prayers  and 

sighs, 

And  amorous  reproaches,  to  win  from  me 
My  capital  secret,  in  what  part  my  strength 
Lay  stor'd,  in  what  part  summ'd,  that  she  might 

know  ; 

Thrice  I  deluded  her,   and  tnrn'd  to  sport 
Her  importunity,  each  time  perceiving 
How  openly,  and  with  what  impudence 
Shepurpos'd  to  betray  me,  and  (which  was  worse 
Than  undissembled  hate)  with  what  contempt 
She  sought  to  make  me  traitor  to  myself; 
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Yet  the  fourth  time,  when,  mustering  all  her 

wiles, 

With  blandish'd  parlies,  feminine  assaults, 
Tongue-batteries,    she  surceas'd    not,  day   nor 

night, 

'  To  storm  me  over-watch'd,  and  wearied  out. 
At  times  when  men  seek  most  repose  and  rest, 
I  yielded,  and  unlock'd  her  all  my  heart, 
Who,  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resolv'd, 
Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares  : 
But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yoi.  'd 
Her  bond-slave  ;  O  indignity,  O  blot 
To  honour  and  religion  !  servile  mind 
Rewarded  well  with  servile  punishment ! 
The  base  degree  to  which  1  now  am  fall'n, 
These  rags,  this  grinding  is  not  yet  so  base 
As  was  my  former  servitude,  ignoMe, 
Unmanly,  ignominious,  infamous, 
True  slavery,  and  that  blindness  worse  than  this 
That  saw  not  how  degenerately  I  serv'd, 

Man.   1  cannot  praise  thy  marriage-choices, 

son, 

Bather  approv'd  them  not ;  but  thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impulsion  prompting  how  thou  might'st 
Find  some  occasion  to  infest  our  foes. 
I  state  not  that;  this  1  am  sure,  our  foes 
Found  soon  occasion  thereby  to  make  thee 
Their  captive,and  their  triumph  ;  thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  found'st,  or  over-potent  charms, 
To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  \\  ithin  thee ;    which  to  have  kept 
Tacit  was  in  thy  power:  true;  and  thou  bear'st 
Enough,  and  more  the  burthen  of  that  fault ; 
Bitterly  hast  thou  paid,  and  still  art  paying, 
That  rigid  score.     A  worse  thing  yet  remains ; 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza  ;  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp,  and  sacrifices  and  praises  loud, 
To  Dagon,  as  their  god  who  hath  deliver'd 
Thee,  Samson,  'bound  and  blind  into  their  hands, 
Them  out  of  ihitie,  who  slew'st  them  many  a 

slain. 

So  Dagcn  shall  be  magnified,  and  God, 
Besides  whom  is  no  God,  compared  with  idols, 
Disglorified,  blasphem'd,  and  hud  in  scorn 
By  the  idolatrous  rcut  amidst  their  wine  ; 
Which  to  have  come  to  pass  by  means  of  thee, 
Samson,  of  all  thy  sufferings  think  the  heaviest, 
Of  all  reproach  the  most  with  shame  that  ever 
Could  have  befall'n  thee  and  thy  father's  house, 

Sums.  Father,  I  do  acknowledge  and  confess 
That  I  this  honour,  I  this  pomp,  have  brought 
To  Dagon,  and  advanc'd  his  praises  high 
Among  the  heathen  round  :  to  God  have  brought 
Dishonour,  obloquy,  and  op'd  the  mouths 
Of  idolists,  and  atheists  ;   have  brought  scandal 
To  Israel,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts,  prepense  enough  before 
To  waver,  or  fall  off  and  join  with  idols  ; 
Which  is  my  chief  affliction,  shame  and  sorrow, 
The  anguish  of  my  soul,  that  suffers  not 
Wine  eye  to  harbour  sleep,  or  thoughts  to  rest. 
This  only  hope  relieves  me,  that  the  strife 
With  me  hath  end  ;    all  the  contest  is  now 
'Twixt  God  and  Dagon  ;    Dagon  hath  presum'd, 
Me  overthrown,  to  enter  lists  with  God, 
His  deity  comparing  and  preferring 
Before  the  God  of  Abraham.     He,  be  sure, 
Will  not  connive,  or  linger,  thus  provok'd, 
But  will  arise,  and  his  great  name  assert ; 


Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him 
Of  all  these  boasted  trophies  won  on  me, 
And  with  confusion  blank  his  worshippers. 

Man.  With  cause  this  hope  relieves  thee,  and 

these  words 

I  as  a  prophecy  receive ;  for  God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name 
Against  all  competition,  nor  will  long 
Endure  it  doubtful  whether  God  be  Lord, 
Or  Dagon.     But  for  thee  what  shall  be  done  ? 
Thou  must  not,  in  the  mean  while  here  forgot, 
Lie  in  this  miserable  loathsome  plight, 
Neglected.     1  already  have  made  way 
To  some  Philistian  lords,  with  whom  to  treat 
About  thy  ransom  :  well  they  may  by  this 
Have  satisfied  their  utmost  of  revenge 
By  pains  and  slaveries,  worse  than  death,  inflicted 
On  thee,  who  now    no   more    canst   do   them 
harm. 

Sams.  Spare  that  proposal,   father  ;  spare  the 
Of  that  solicitation ;  let  me  here,  [trouble 

As  I  deserve,  pay  on  my  punishment  j 
And  expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime, 
Shameful  garrulity.     To  have  reveal'd 
Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  friend, 
How  heinous  had  the  fact  been,  how  deserving 
Contempt  and  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 
AH  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a  blab, 
The  mark  of  fool  set  on  his  front  ?  But  I 
God's  counsel  have  not  kept,  his  holy  secret 
Presumptuously  have  published,  impiously, 
Weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully  ;  a  sin 
That  Gentiles  in  their  parables  condemn 
To  their  abyss  and  horrid  pains  confin'd. 

Man.  Be  penitent,  and  for  thy  fault  contrite  j, 
But  act  not  in  thy  own  affliction,  son : 
Repent  the  sin  ;  but,  if  the  punishment 
Thou  canst  avoid,   self-preservation  bids ;. 
Or  the  execution  leave  to  high  disposal, 
And  let  another  hand,  not  thine,  exact 
Thy  penal  forfeit  from  thyself:  perhaps 
God  will  relent,  and  quit  thee  all  his  debt; 
Who  ever  more  approves,  and  more  accepts, 
(Best  pleas'd  with  humble  and  filial  submission,) 
Him,  who,  imploring  mercy,  sues  for  life, 
Than  who,  self-rigorous,  chooses  death  as  due ; 
Which  argues  over-just,  and  self-displeas'd 
For  self-offence,  more  than  for  God  offended. 
Reject  not  then  what  offer'd  means  ;  who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house, 
Where  thou  mayst  bring  thy  offerings,  to  avert 
His  further  ire,  with  prayers  and  vows  renew'd  ? 

Sams.  His  pardon  I  implore ;   but  as  for  life, 
To  what  end  should  I  seek  it  ?   when  in  strength 
All  mortals  I  excelPd,  and  great  in  hopes 
With     youthful     courage,    and    magnanimous 
thoughts  [ploitsa 

Of  birth   from  Heaven  foretold,  and  high  ex- 
Full  of  divine  instinct,  after  some  proof 
Of  acts  indeed  heroic,  far  beyomd 
The  sons  of  Anak,  famous  now  and  blaz'd, 
Fearless  of  danger,  like  a  petty  god 
I  walk'd  about  admir'd  of  all,  and  dreaded 
On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  affront. 
Then  swoll'n  with  pride  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  tra  ns, 
Soften'd  with  pleasure  an4  voluptuous  life* 
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At  i..sRgth  to  lay  my  head  and  hallow 'd  pledge 
Of  all  my  strength  iu  the  lascivious  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me 
Like  a  tame  wether,  all  my  precious  fleece, 
Then  tum'd  me  out  ridiculous,  despoil'd, 
JShaven,  anddisarm'd  among  mine  enemies. 

Chor.  Desire  of  wine  and  all  delicious  drinks, 
Which  many  a  famous  warrior  overturns, 
Thou  coijldst  repress  ;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby  | 
Sparkling,  out-pour'd,  the  flavour,  or  the  smell, 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  or  men, 
Allure  thce  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream. 

Sams.    Wherever    fountain  or   fresh   current] 


My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame, 
And  1  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest. 

Man.  Believe    not  these    suggestions,    which 

proceed 

From  anguish  of  the  mind  and  humours  black, 
That  mingle  with  thy  fancy.     1  however 
Must  not  omit  a  father's  timely  care 
To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliverance 
By  ransom,  or  how  else :  mean  while  be  calm, 
And  healing  words  from  these  thy  friends  admit, 

[Frit.] 

Sams.  O  that  torment  should  not  be  confin'd 
To  the  body's  wounds  and  sores, 


Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure[flow'd    With  maladies  innumerable 


In  heart,  head,  breast,  and  reins; 
But  must  secret  passage  find 


With  touch  ethereal  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod, 

I  drank,  from  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 

Thirst,  and  refresh'd  :  nor  envied  them  the  grape!  To  the  inmost  mind, 

Whose  heads   that  turbulent  liquour  fills  with    There  exercise  all  his  fierce  accfdents, 

fumes.  And  on  her  purest  spirits  prey, 

Chor.  O  r«adness,   to  think  use   of  strongest!  As  on  entrails,  joints. and  limbs, 

wines  I  With  answerable  pains,   but  more  intense, 

And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health,    Though  void  of  corporal  sense. 
When  God  with  these  forbidd'n  made  choice  toj      My  griefs  not  only  pain  me 


rear 

His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 
Sa?ns.  But  what  avail'd  this  temperance,  not 

complete 

Against  another  object  more  enticing  ? 
What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 
Effeminately  vanquish'd  ?  by  which  means, 
Now  blind,   dishearten'd,  sham'd,  dishonour'd, 

quell'd, 

To  what  can  I  be  useful,  wherein  serve 
My  nation,  and  the  work  from  Heaven  impos'd, 
But  to  sit.  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 
A  burdenous  drone  ;  to  visitants  a  gaze, 
Or  pitied  object,  these  redundant  locks 
Robustious  to  no  purpose  clustering  down, 
Vain  monument  of  strength  ;   till  length  of  years 
And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limb,s 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure  ? 
Here  rather  let  me  drudge,  and  earn  my  bread 
Till  vermin,  or  the  d;  aft'  of  servile  food, 
Consume  me,  andoft-invocated  death 
Hasten  the  welcome  end  of  all  my  pain§. 

Man.  Wilt  thou  then  serve  the  Philistines  with 

that  gift 

Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  annoy  them  ? 
Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  not  only  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemployed,  with  age  outworn. 
But  God,  whocaus'da  fountain  at  thy  prayer 
From  the  dry  ground  to  spring,  thy  thirst  to  allay 
After  the  bnjntof  battle,  can  as  easy 
Cause  light  again  within  thy  eyes  to  spring. 
Wherewith  to  serve  him  better  than  thou  hast ; 
And  I  persuade  me  so  ;   why  else  this  strength 
Miraculous  yet  remaining  in  those  locks  ? 
His  might  continues  in  thee  not  for  nought, 
Nor  shall  his  wonderous  gifts  be  frustrate  thu^. 
Sams.  All  otherwise  to  me  my  thoughts  por 
tend,  '  [light, 
That  these  dark  orbs  no  more  shall  treat  with 
Nor  the  other  light  of  life  continue  long, 
Eut  yield  to  double  darkness  nigh  at  hand: 
So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop, 
My  hopes  all  flat,  Nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  ber  functions  weary  of  herself  j 


As  a  lingering  disease, 

But,  finding  no  redress,  ferment  and  rage  j 

Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable 

Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene, 

To  black  mortification.  [stings, 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,    arm'd  with  deadly 

Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts, 

Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise 

Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 

Or  med'cinal  liquor  can  assuage, 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  Alp. 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o'er 

To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure  : 

Thence  faincings,  svvoonings  of  despair, 

And  sense  of  Heaven's  desertion. 

I  was  his  nursling  once,  and  choice  delight, 
His  destin'd  from  the  womb, 
Promis'd  by  heavenly  message  twice  descending;. 
Under  his  special  eye 
Absteminous  I  grew  up,  and  thriv'd  amain  ; 
He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds, 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm, 
Against  the  uneircumcis'd,  our  enemies  : 
But  now  hath  cast  me  otf  as  never  known, 
And  to  those  cruel  enemies, 
Whom  I  by  his  appointment  had  provok'd, 
Left  me  all  helpless,  with  the  irreparable  loss 
Of  sight,  reserv'd  alive  to  be  repeatedj 
The  subject  of  their  cruelty  or  scorn. 
Nor  am.  I  in  the  list  of  them  that  hope ; 
Hopeless  are  all  my  evils,  all  remediless : 
This  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  heard, 
No  long  petition,  speedy  death, 
The  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 
Chor.  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 
In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  inroll'd, 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 
And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities, 
All  chances  incidents  to  man's  frail  life, 
Consolatories  writ  [sought 

With  studied  argument,  and  much    persuasion 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought : 
But  with  the  afflicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound 
Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune    [plaint ; 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  bis  com- 
Unless  he  feel  within 
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Some  source  of  consolation  from  above, 
Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man  ! 
That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  so  various, 
Or  might  i  say  contrarious,  [course, 

Temper'st   thy  providence    through    his   short 
Not  evenly,  as  thou  rul'st  £  mute, 

The    angelic    orders,    and     inferior    creatures 
Irrational  and  brute. 
Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout, 
That,  wandering  loose  about, 
Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer-fly, 
Heads  without  name  no  more  remember'd  ; 
But  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected, 
"With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorn'd, 
To  some  great  work,  thy  glory, 
And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  effect : 
Yet  toward  these  thus  dignified,  thou  oft, 
Amidst  their  height  of  noon,  [no  regard 

Changest  thy  countenance,  and  thy  hand,  with 
Of  highest  favours  past          • 
From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  service. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscur'd,  which  were  a  fair  dismission, 
JBut  throw'st  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt 
Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye,  [them  high, 

Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  or  omission  j 
Oft  leav'st  them  to  the  hostile  sword 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  else  captiv'd  ; 
Or  to  the  unjust  tribunals,  under  change  of  times, 
And  condemnation  of  the  ingrateful  multitude. 
If  these  they  'scape,  perhaps  in  poverty 
With  sickness  and  disease  thou  bow'st  them  down, 
Painful  diseases  and  deform'd, 
In  crude  old  age ; 

Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffering 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  day  s :  in  fine, 
Just,  or  unjust,  alike  seem  miserable, 
For  oft  alike  both  come  to  evil  end. 

So  deal  not  with  this  once  thy  glorious  cham 
pion, 

The  image  of  thy  strength,  and  mighty  minister. 
What  do  &  beg  ?  how  hast  thou  dealt  already  ? 
Behold  him  in  this  state  calamitous,  and  turn 
His  labours,  for  thou  canst,  to  peaceful  end. — 

But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  ? 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  gay, 
Comes  this  way  sailing 
Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 
Of  Javan  or  Gadire 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving, 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play, 
An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind  ; 
Some  rich  Philistian  matron  she  may  seem; 
And  now  at  nearer  view,  no  other  certain 
Than  Dalila  thy  wife. 

Sams.  My  wife !  my  traitress :   let  her   not 
come  near  me. 

Char.  Yet  on  she  moves,  now  stands  and  eyes 

thee  fix'd,  [clin'd, 

About  to  have  spoke  ;  but  now,   with   head  de- 

Lik«  a  fair  flower  surcharged  with    dew,    she 

weeps, 


And  words  address'd  seem  into  tears  dissolvM, 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil : 
But  now  again  she  makes  address  to  speak. 

[Enter]  Dalila. 

Dal.  With  doubtful  feet  and  wavering  reso 
lution 

I  came,  still  dreading  thy  displeasure,  Samson, 
Which  to  have  merited,  without  excuse, 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge ;  yet,  if  tears 
May  expiate,  (though  the  fact  more  evil  drew 
In  the  perverse  event  than  I  foresaw,) 
My  penance  hath  not  slacken'd,  though  my  par- 
No  way  assur'd.    But  conjugal  affection,      [don 
Prevailing  over  fear  and  timorous  doubt, 
Hath  led  me  on,  desirous  to  behold 
Once  more  thy  face,  and  know  of  thy  estate, 
If  aught  in  iny  ability  may  serve 
To  lighten  what  thou  suffer'st,  and  appease 
Thy  mind  with  what  amends  is  in  my  power, 
Though  late,  yet  in  some  part  to  recompense 
My  rash,  but  more  unfortunate,  misdeed. 

Sams.  Out,  out,  hyaena  !  these  are  thy  wonted 

arts, 

And  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  thee, 
To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray, 
Then  as  repentant  to  submit,  beseech, 
And  reconcilement  move  with  feign'd  remorse, 
Confess,  and  promise  wonders  in  her  change  j 
Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  husband,  how  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears, 
His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail : 
Then  with  more  cautious  and  instructed  skill 
Again  transgresses,  and  again  submits  j 
That  wisest  and  best  men,  full  oft  beguil'd, 
With  goodness  principled  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days, 
Entangled  with  a  poisonous  bosom  snake, 
If  not  by  quick  destruction  soon  cut  off, 
As  I  by  thee,  to  ages  an  example. 

Dal.  Yet  hear  me,   Samson ;    not  that  I  en- 
!  To  lessen  or  extenuate  my  offence,          [deavour 
But  that  on  the  other  side,  if  it  be  weigh'd 
By  itself,  with  aggravations  not  surcharg'd, 
Or  else  with  just  allowance  counterpois'd, 
I  may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  find 
The  easier  towards  me,  or  thy  hatred  less. 
First  granting,  as  I  do,  it  was  a  weakness 
In  me,  but  incident  to  all  our  sex, 
;  Curiosity,  inquisitive,  importune, 
Of  secrets,  then  with  like  infirmity 
To  publish  them,  both  common  female  faults  : 
Was  it  not  weakness  also  to  make  known 
For  importunity,  that  is,  for  nought, 
Wherein  consisted  all  thy  strength  and  safety  ? 
To  what  I  did  thou  show'd'st  me  first  the  way. 
But  I  to  enemies  reveal'd,  and  should  not : 
Nor  should'st  thou  have  trusted  that  to  woman's 
Ere  I  to  thee,  thou  to  thyself  wast  cruel,  [frailty  : 
Let  weakness  then  with  weakness  come  to  parle, 
So  near  related,  or  the  same  of  kind. 
Thine  forgive  mine ;  that  men  may  censure  thine. 
The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not     [found. 
More  strength  from  me,    than  in  thyself  was 
And  what  if  love,  which  thou  interpret'st  hate, 
The  jealousy  of  love,  powerful  of  sway 
In  human  hearts,  nor  less  in  mind  towards  thee* 
Caus'd  what  I  did  ?  I  saw  thee  mutable  ' 
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Of  fancy,  fear'd  test  one  day  them  would'st  leave 

me 

As  her  at  Timna,  sought  by  all  means  therefore 
How  to  endear,  and  hold  thee  to  me  firmest : 
No  better  way  I  saw  than  by  importuning 
To  learn  thy  secrets,  get  into  my  power 
Thy  key  of  strength  and  safety  :  thou  wilt  say, 
Why  then  reveal'd  ?  I  was  assur'd  by  those 
Who  tempted  me,  that  nothing  was  design'd 
Against  thee  but  safe  custody,  and  hold  : 
That  made  for  me  ;  I  knew  that  liberty 
Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprises, 
While  I  at  home  sat  full  of  cares  and  fears, 
Wailing  thy  absence  in  my  widow'd  bed ; 
Here  1  should  still  enjoy  thee,  day  and  night, 
Mine  and  love's  prisoner,  not  the  Philistines', 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  abroad, 
Fearless  at  home  of  partners  in  my  love. 
These  reasons  in  love's  law  have  past  for  good, 
Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some  perhaps  : 
And  love  hath  oft,  well  meaning,  wrought  much 

•woe, 

Yet  always  pity  or  pardon  hath  obtain'd. 
Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  austere 
As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel. 
If  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed, 
In  uncompassionate  anger  do  not  so. 

Sams.  How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine  ! 
That  malice,  not  repentance,  brought  thee  hither 
By  this  appears :    I  gave,  thou  say'st,  the  ex 

ample, 

I  led  the  way  ;  bitter  reproach,  but  true  j 
I  to  myself  was  false  ere  thou  to  me  ; 
Such  pardon  therefore  as  I  give  my  folly, 
Take  to  thy  wicked  deed  ;  which  when  thou  seest 
Impartial,  self-severe,  inexorable, 
Thou  wilt  renounce  thy  seeking,  and  much  rather 
Confess  it  feign'd  :  weakness  is  thy  excuse, 
And  I  believe  it  j  weakness  to  resist 
Philistian  gold  I  if  weakness  may  excuse, 
What  murderer,  vrfaat  traitor,  parricide, 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 
All  wickedness  is  weaki^ss  :  that  plea  therefore 
With  God  or  man  will  gam  thee  no  remission. 
But  love  constrain'd  thee  ;  caJJ  it  furious  rage 
To  satisfy  thy  lust :  love  seeks  to  have  love  j 
My  love  how  could'st  thou  hope,  w\\o  took'st  the 
To  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate,  [way 

Knowing,  as  needs  t  must,  by  thee  betray'd  ? 
In  vain  thou  striv'st  to  cover  shame  with  shame, 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncover'st  more. 

Dal.  Since  thou  determin'st  weakness  for  no 
plea  [ing, 

In  man  or  woman,  though  to  thy  own  condemn- 
Hear  what  assaults  I  had,  what  snares  besides, 
What  sieges  girt  me  round,  ere  I  consented  ; 
Which  might  have  aw'd  the  best-resolv'd  of  men, 
The  constantest,  to  have  yielded  without  biame, 
It  was  not  gold,  as  to  my  charge  thou  lay'st, 


Was  not  behind,  but  ever  at  my  ear, 

Preaching  how  meritorious  with  the  gods 

It  would  be  to  ensnare  an  irreligious 

Dishonourer  of  Dagon  :  what  had  I 

To  oppose  against  such  powerful  arguments  ? 

Only  my  love  of  thee  held  long  debate, 

And  combated  in  silence  all  these  reasons 

With  hard   contest:    at  length  that    grounded 

maxim, 

So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 
Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  public  good 
Private  respects  must  yield,  with  grave  authority 
Took  full  possession  of  me,  and  prevail 'd  ; 
Virtue,  as  I  thought,  truth,  duty,  so  enjoining. 
Sams.  I  thought  where  all  thy  circling  wiles 

would  end  ; 

In  feign'd  religion,  smooth  hypocrisy ! 
But  had  thy  love,  still  odiously -pretended,  [thee 
Been,  as  it  ought,   sincere,  it  would  have  taught 
Far  other  reasonings,  brought  forth  other  deeds. 
I,  before  all  the  daughters  of  my  tribe 
And  of  my  nation,  chose  thee  from  among 
My  enemies,  lov'd  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knew'st^ 
Too  well ;  unbosom'd  all  my  secrete  to  thee, 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  over-power'd 
By  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing  ; 
Yet  now  am  judg'd  an  enemy.     Why  then 
Did 'st  thou  at  first  receive  me  for  thy  husband, 
Then,  as  since  then,  thy  country's  foe  profess' d  r 
Being  once  a  wife,  forme  thou  wast  to  leave 
Parents  and  country  ;  nor  was  I  their  subject, 
Nor  under  their  protection  but  my  own, 
Thou  mine,  not  theirs  :  if  aught  against  my  life 
Thy  country  sought  of  thee,  it  sought  unjustly, 
Against  the  law  of  nature,  law  of  nations  ; 
No  more  thy  country,  but  an  impious  crew 
Of  men  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state 
By  worse  than  hostile  deeds,  violating  the  ends 
For  which  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear ; 
Not  therefore  to  be  obey'd.     But  zeal  mov'd  thee j 
To  please  thy  gods  thou  didst  it ;  gods,  unable 
To  acquit  themselves  and  prosecute  their  foes 
But  by  ungodly  deeds,  the  contradiction 
Of  their  own  deity,  gods  cannot  be  ; 
Less  therefore  to  be  pleas'd,  obey'd  or  fear'd. 
These  false  pretexts,  and  varnish'd  colours  fail 
ing 

Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  must  thou  appear  ? 
Do/.  In  argument  with  men  a  woman  ever 
Goes  by  the  worse  whatever  be  her  cause. 

Sams.  For  want  of  words  no  doubt,  or  lack  of 
breath ;  • 

Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals. 

i)al.  I  was  a  fool,  too  rash,  and  quite  mistaken 
In  what  I  thought  would  have  succeeded  best. 
Let  me  obtain  forgiveness  of  thee,  Samson  j 
Afford  me  place  to  show  what  recompense 
Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdons, 
Misguided  j  only  what  remains  past  cure 
Bear  not  too  sensibly,  nor  still  insist 


That  wrought  with  me :  thou  know'st  the  magis 
trates 

And  princes  of  my  country  came  in  person, 
Solicited,  commanded,  threaten 'd,  urg'd, 
Adjur'd  by  all  the  bonds  of  civil  duty 
And  of  religion,  press'd  how  just  it  was, 
How  honourable,  how  glorious,  to  entrap 
A  common  enemy,  who  had  destroy'd 
Such  nVmbers  of  our  nation  :  and  the  prieit 


To  afflict  thyself  in  vain  :  though  sight  be  lo«t, 
Life  yet  hath  many  solaces,  enjoy'd 
Where  other  senses  want  not  their  delights 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domestic  ease, 
Exempt  from  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  which 
Eye-sight  exposes  daily  men  abroad. 
I  to  the  lords  will  intercede,  not  doubting 
Their  favourable  ear,  that  I  may  fetch  thee 
From  forth  this  loathsome  prison-house  to  abide 
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With  me,  where  my  redoubled  love  and  care 
With  nursing  diligence,  to  me  glad  office, 
May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age,          [plied, 
With  all  things  grateful  cbeer'd,   and  sp   sup- 
That,  what  by  me  thou  hast  lost,  thou  least  shah 

miss. 

Sams.  No,  no ;  of  my  condition  take  no  care ; 
|t  fits  not  i  thou  and  I  long  since  are  twain  : 
Nor  think  me  so  unwary  or  accurs'd, 
To  bring  my  feet  again  into  the  snare 
Where  once  I  have  been  caught :    I  knott  thy 

trains, 

Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gins,  and  toils  ; 
Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms, 
No  more  on  me  have  power ;  their  force  is  nuiPd 
So  much  of  adder's  wisdom  I  have  learn'd, 
To  fence  my  ear  agairist  thy  sorceries. 
If  in  my  flower  of  youth  and  strength,  when  all 
men  [hate  me 

Lpv'd,  honour'd,  feard  me,  thou  alone  could'st 
Thy  husband,  slight  me,  sell  me,  and  forego  me; 
Howwouldstthouuseme  now,  blind,  and  thereby 
Deeeivable,  in  most  things  as  a  child 
Helpless,  thence  easily  contemn' d  and  scorn 'd, 
And  Jast  neglected  ?  how  would'st  thou  insult, 
When  I  must  live  uxorious  to  thy  will 
In  perfect  thraldom,  how  again  betray  me, 
Bearing  my  words  and  doings  to  the  lords 
To  gloss  upon,  and,  censuring,  frown  or  smile  ? 
This  jail  I  count  the  house  cf  liberty 
To  thine,  whose  doors  my  feet  shall  never  enter. 
DaL  Let  me  approach  at  least,  and  touch  thy 

hand. 
Sams.  Not  for  thy  life,  lest  fierce  remembrance 

wake 

]tfy  sudden  rage  to  tear  theejoint  by  joint. 
At  distance  I  forgive  thee ;  go  with  that ; 
"Betfail  thy  falsehood,  and  the  pious  works 
it  hath  brought  forth  to  make  thee  memorable 
Among  illustrious  women,  faithful  wives! 
Cherish  thy  hastened  widowhood  with  the  gold 
Of  matrimonial  treason  t  so  fare  well. 

Dal.  I  see  thou  art  implacable,  more  deaf 
To  prayers,  than  winds  and  seas  j  yet  winds  to 
Are  reconcil'd  at  length,  and  sea  to  shore  :  [seas 
Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages, 
Eternal  tempest,  never  to  be  calm'd. 
Why  do  I  humble  thus  myself,  and,  suing 
For  peace,  reap  nothing  but  repulse  and  hate  ? 
Bid  go  with  evil  omen,  and  the  brand 
Of  infamy  upon  my  name  denounc'd  ? 
To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  desist 
Henceforth,  nor  too  much  disapprove  rriy  own. 
Fame,  if  not  double-fac'd,  is  double-mouth 'd, 
And  with  contrary  hlast  proclaims  most  deeds  ; 
On  both  his  wings,  one  black,  the  other  white, 
Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wild  aery  flight. 
My  name  perhaps  among  the  circumcis'd 
In  Dan,  in  Judah,  and  the  bordering  tribes, 
To  all  posterity  may  stand  defam'd, 
With  malediction  mention'd,  and  the  Wot 
Of  falsehood  mostunconjugal  traduc'd. 
But  in  my  country,  where  I  most  desire, 
In  Ecron,  Gaza,  Asdod,  and  in  Gath, 
I  shall  be  nam'd  among  the  famousest 
Of  women,  sung  at  solemn  festivals, 
Living  and  dead  recorded,  who,  to  save 
Her  country  from  a  fierce  destroyer,  chosfe 
faith  of  wedlock-bauds  j  my  tomb 


With  odours  visited  and  annual  flowers  ; 
Vot  less  renown'd  than  in  mount  Ephraim 
.fael,  who  with  hospitable  guile 
Smote  Sisera  sleeping,  through  the  temples  nail'd. 
Nor  shall  I  count  it  heinous  to  enjoy 
The  public  marks  of  honour  and  reward, 
Conferr'd  upon  me,  for  the  piety 
Which  to  my  country  I  was  judg'd  to  have  shown. 
At  this  whoever  envies  or  repines, 
1  leave  him  to  his  lot,  and  like  my  own.      [Exit.} 
Chur.  She's   gone,  a  manifest  serpent  by  her 

sting 
Discover'd  in  the  end,  till  now  conceal'd. 

Sams.  So  let  her  go  ;  God  sent  her  to  debase 
And  aggravate  my  folly,  who  committed      [me, 
To  such  a  viper  his  most  sacred  trust 
Of  secresy,  my  safety,  and  my  life. 

Chor.    Yet   beauty,    though    injurious,    hath 

strange  power, 

After  offence  returning,  to  regain 
Love  once  possessed,  nor  can  be  easily 
Repuls'd,  withoutmuch  inward  passion  felt 
And  secret  sting  of  amorous  remorse. 

Sams.  Love-quarrels   oft  in  pleasing  concord 
Not  wedlock-treachery  endangering  life.       [end, 

Chon  It  is  not  virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  wit, 
Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest  merit, 
That  woman's  love  can  win,  or  loiig  inherit  j 
But  what  it  is,  hard  is  to  say, 
Harder  to  hit, 

(Which  way  soever  men  refer  it,) 
Much  like  thy  riddle,  Samson,  in  one  day 
Or  severi,  though  one  should  musing  sit. 

If  any  of  these,  or  all,  the  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  so  soon  preferr'd 
Thy  p'aranyrftpb,  worthless  to  thee  compar'J, 
Successor  in  thy  bed, 
Nor  both  so'lobsely  disaflied 
Their  nuptials,  nor  this  last  so  treach<*!0us 
Had  shorn  the  fatal  harvest  of  thy  head. 
Is  it  for  tfat  such  outward  ornament 
Was  lavish'd  on  their  sex,  thai  inward  gifts 
Were  left  for  haste  unfinished,  judgment  scant, 
Capacity  not  rais'd  to  ar>prehend 
Or  value  what  is  best 
In  choice,  but  oftest  to  affect  the  wrong  ?' 
Or  was  too  muoA  of  self-love  mix'd, 
Of  constancy  Kb  root  infix'd, 
That  either  they  love  nothing,  or  not  long  ? 

Whace'er  it  b'e,  to  wisest  men  and  hest 
Seedling  at  first  all  heavt  *ly  under  virgin  veif, 
Soft,  modest,  meek,  demure, 
Oncejoin'd,  the  contrary  she  proves,  a  thorn 
Intestine,  far  within  defensive  arms 
A  cleaving  mischief,  in  his  way  to  virtue 
Adverse  and  turbulent,  or  by  her  charms 
Draws  him  awry  enslav'd 
With  dotage,  and  his  sense  deprav'd 
To  folly  and  shameful  deeds  which  rum1  ends. 
What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck 
Imbark'd  with  such  a  steers-mate  at  the  helm  ? 

Favoured  of  Heavep,  who  finds 
One  virtuous,  rarely  found, 
That  in  domestic  good  combines  : 
Happy  that  house  i  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth : 
But  virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition^- 
An-,1  all  tempration  can  rem  >ve, 
Most  shines,  and  most  is  acceptable  above* 
Therefore  God's  universal  law 
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<B,ivp  to  the  nriah  despotic  power 

Over  his  female  in  due  awe, 

Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour, 

Smile  she  or  lour : 

So  shall  he  least  confusion  draw 

On  his  whole  life,  not  sway'd 

Uy  female  usurpation,  or  dismay'd. 

But  had  we  hest  retire  ?   1  see  a  storm. 

Sam?.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and 
rain. 

Chor.  But  this  another  kind  of  tempest  brings. 

Sams.  Be  1  ess  abstruse,  my  riddling  days  are 
past. 

Chor.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor 

fear 

The  bait  of  honied  words  ;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward  ;  I  know  him  by  his  stride, 
The  giant  Harapha  of  Gath,  his  look 
Haughty,  as  is  his  pile  high-built  and  proud. 
Gomes  he  in  peace  ?    what  wind  hath  blown  him 
I  less  conjecture  than  when  first  I  saw        [hither 
The  sumptuous  Dalila  floating  this  way  : 
His  habit  carries  peace,  his  brow  defiance. 

Sams.  Or  peace,  or  not,  alike  to  me  he  comes. 

Chor.  His  fraught  we  soon  shall  know,  he  now 
arrives. 

[Enter]  Harapha. 

Bar.  I  come  not,    Samson,   to  condole   thy 

chance, 

As  these  perhaps,  yet  wish  it  had  not  been, 
Though  for  no  friendly  intent.     I  am  of  Gath  } 
Men  call  me  Harapha,  of  stock  renown'd 
As  Og,  or  Anak,  and  the  Emims  old 
That  Kiriathaim  held  ;  thou  know'st  me  now 
If  thou  at  all  art  known.     Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodig:ous  might  and  feats  perform'd, 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  displeas'd, 
That  I  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Each  other's  force  in  camp  or  listed  field  ; 
And  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walk'd  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey, 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report. 

Sams*  The  way  to  know  were  not  to  see  but 

taste. 

Har.  Dost  thou  already  single  me  ?  I  thought 
Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tam'd  thee.  O  that  fortune 
Had  brought  me  to  the  field,  where  thou  art 

fam'd 

To  have  wrought  such  wonders  with  an  ass's  jaw  ! 
I  should  ha  v^  fore 'd  thee  soon  with  other  arms, 
Or  left  thy  carcass  where  the  ass  lay  thrown: 
So  had  the  glory  of  prowess  been  recover'd 
To  Palestine,  won  by  a  Philistine, 
From  theunforeskin'd  race,  of  whom  thou  bear'st 
The  highest  name  for  valiant  acts ;  that  honour, 
Certain  to  have  won  by  mortal  duel  from  thee, 
I  lose,  prevented  by  thy  eyes  put  out. 
Sams.  Boast  not  of  what  thou  would'st  have 

done,  bwt  do 
What  then   thou  would'st;  thou  seestitinthy 

hand. 

Har.  To  combat  with  a  blind  man  I  disdain, 
And  thou  hast  need  much  washing  to  be  touch'd. 

Sams.  Such  usage  as  your  honourable  lords 
Afford  me,  assassinated  and  betray'd, 
Who  durst  not  with  their  whole  united  powers 
In  fight  withstand  me  single  and  unarmed, 


Nor  in  the  house  with  chatT.ber-mnbushes 
Close-banded  durst  attack'me,  no,  not  sleeping. 
Till  they  had  hir'd  a  woman  with  their  gold 
Breaking  her  marriage-faith  to  circumvent  me. 
Therefore,  without  feign'd  shifts,  let  be  assign'd 
Some  narrow  place  eaclos'd,  where  sight  may 

give  thee, 

Or  rather  flight,  no  great  advantage  on  me  ; 
Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandino  of  brass,  thy  broad  habergeon. 
V  ant-brace  and   greves,  and  gauntlet,  add  thy 

spear, 

A  weaver's  beam,  and  seven-times-foldeJ  shield  j 
I  otily  with  an  oaken  staff  will  meet  thee, 
And  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clatter'd  iron, 
Which  long  shall   not  withhold  me   from   thy 

head, 

That  in  a  little  time^  while  breath  remains  thee, 
Thou  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Gath  to  boast 
Again  in  safety  what  thou  would'st  have  done 
To  Samson,  but  shalt  never  see  Gath  more. 
Har.  Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  ' 

arms, 

Which  greatest  heroes  have  in  battle  worn, 
Their  ornament  and  safety,  had  not  spells 
And  black  enchantments,  some  magician's  art, 
Arm'd  thee  or  charm'd  thee  strong,  which  thou 

from  Heaven 

Feign'dst  at  thy  birth,  was  givon  thee  in  thy  hair, 
Where  strength  can  teast  abide,  though  all  thy 

hairs 

Were  bristles  rang'd  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Of  chafd  wild  boars,  or  ruffled  porcupines. 

Sams.  I  know  no  spells,  use  no  forbidden  arts; 
My  trust  is  in  the  living  God,  who  gave  me 
At  my  nativity  this  strength,  diffus'd 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints,  and  bones, 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserv'd  these  locks  unshorn, 
The  pledge  of  my  linviolatcd  vow. 
For  proof  hereof,  if  Dagon  be  thy  god, 
Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  his  aid 
With  solemnest  devotion,  spread  before  hint 
How  highly  it  concerns  his  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dissolve  these  magic  spells, 
Which  I  to  be  the  power  of  Israel's  God 
Avow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test, 
Offering  to  combat  thee  his  champion  bold, 
With  the  utmost  of  his  Godhead  seconded : 
Then  thou  shalt  see,  or  rather,  to  thy  sorrow, 
Soon  feel,  whose  God  is  strongest,  thine  or  mine* 
Har.  Presume  riot  on  thy  God,  whate'er  he  be  ; 
Thee  fee  regards  not,  owns  not,  hath  cut  off, 
Quite  from  his  people,  and  deliv.er'd  up 
Into  thy  enemies'  hand,  permitted  them 
To  put  out  both  thine  eyes,  and  fetter' d  send  the* 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  asses  thy  comrades, 
As  good  for  nothing  else ;  no  better  service 
With  those  thy  boisterous  locks,  no  worthy  match 
For  valour  to  assail,  nor  by  the  sword 
Of  noble  warrior,  so  to  stain  his  honour, 
But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  sx^bdued. 

Sams.  All  these  indignities,  for  *uch  they  ere 
From  thine,  these  evils  I  deserve,  and  more, 
Acknowledge  them  from  God  inflicted  on  me 
Justly/  yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon, 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  re-admit  the  suppliant : 
In  confidence  whereof  I  once  again 
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Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight, 
By  combat  to  decide  whose  God  is  God, 
Thine,  or  whom  I  with  Israel's  sons  adore. 
Har.  Fair  honour  that  thdu  dost  thy  God,  in 

trusting 

He  will  accept  thee  to  defend  this  cause, 
A  murderer,  a  revolter,  and  a  robber ! 
Sams.  Tongue-doughty  giant,  how   dost  thou 

prove  me  these  ? 

War.  Is  not  thy  nation  subject  to  our  lords  ? 
Their  magistrates  confess 'd  it  when  they  took 

thee 

As  a  league-breaker,  and  deliverM  bound 
Into  our  hands  :  for  hadst  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Ascalon,  who  never  did  thee  harm, 
Then  like  a  robber  stripp'dst  them  bf  iheir  robes  ? 
The  Philistines,  when    thou   hadst  broke  the 

league, 

Went  up  with  armed  powers  thee  only  seeking, 
To  others  did  no  violence  nor  spoil. 

Sams.  Among  the  daughters  of  the  Philistiaes 
I  chose  a  wife,  which  argued  me  no  foe  j 
And  in  your  city  held  my  nuptial  feast : 
But  your  ill-meaning  politician  lords, 
Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests, 
Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies,  [bride 

Who,  threatening  cruel  death,  constraint  the 
To  wring  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret, 
That  solv'd  the  riddle  which  I  had  propos'd. 
When  I  perceiv'd  all  set  on  enmity, 
As  on  my  enemies,  wherever  chanc'd, 
I  us'd  hostility,  and  took  their  spoil, 
To  pay  my  undermiuers  in  their  coin. 
My  nation  was  subjected  to  your  lords ; 
It  was  the  force  of  conquest ;  force  with  force 
Is  well  ejected  when  the  conquer' d  can. 
But  I  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
As  a  league-breaker  gave  up  bound,  presumed 
Single  rebellion,  and  did  hostile  acts. 
I  was  no  private,  but  a  person  rais'd       [Heaven, 
With  strength  sufficient,  and  command  from 
To  free  my  country  ;  if  their  servile  minds 
Me,  their  deliverer  sent,  would  not  receive, 
But  to  their  masters  gave  me  up  for  nought, 
The  unworthier  they  j  whence  to  this  day  they 

serve. 

I  was  to  do  my  part  from  Heaven  assign'd, 
And  had  perform'd  it,  if  my  known  offence 
Had  not  disabled  me,  not  all  your  force : 
These  shifts  refuted,  answer  thy  appellant, 
Though  by  his  blindness  maim'd  for  high  at 
tempts, 

Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight, 
As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce, 

Har,  With  thee  !  a  man  condemn'd,  a  slave 

enroll'd, 

Due  by  the  law  to  capital  punishment ! 
To  fight  with  thee  no  man  of  arms  will  deign. 
Sams.  Cam  'st  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to 

survey  me, 

To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  verdict  ? 
Coine  nearer  ;  part  not  hence  so  slight  informed  j 
But  take  good  heed  my  hand  survey  not  thee. 

Bar.  O  Baal-zebub  !  can  my  ears  unus'd 
Hear  these  dishonours,  and  not  render  death  ? 
Sams.  No  man  withholds  thee,  nothing  from 

thy  hand 

Fear  I  incurable ;  bring  up  thy  van, 
My  heels  are  fetter'd,  but  my  fist  is  free. 


Har.  This  insolence  other  kind  of  answer  fit?. 

Sams.  Go,  baffled  coward  !   lest  I  run  upon 

thee, 

Though  in  these  chains,  bulk  without  spirit  vast* 
And  with  one  buffet  lay  thy  structure  low, 
Or  swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down 
To  the  hazard  of  thy  brains  and  shatter'd  sides. 

Har.  By  Astaroth,  ere  long  thou  shalt  lament 
These  braveries,  in  irons  loaden  on  thee.  [Exit.  ~\ 

Chori  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-* 

fallen, 

Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides, 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  Sultry  chafe. 

Sams.  I  dread  him  nor,  not  all  his  giant-brood, 
Though  fame  divulge  him  father  of  five  sons, 
All  of  gigantic  size,  Goliah  chief. 

Chor.   He  will  directly  to  the  lords.  I  fear, 
And  with  malicious  counsel  stir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other  yet  further  to  afflict  thee. 

Sams,  He  must  allege  some  cause,  and  ofler'd 

fight 

Will  not  dare  mention,  lest  a  question  rise 
Whether  he  durst  accept  the  offer  or  not ; 
And,  that  he  durst  not,  plain  enough  appear'd. 
Much  more  affliction  than  already  felt 
They  cannot  well  impose,  nor  I  sustain ; 
If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labours, 
The  work  of    many    hands,  which  earns  my 

keeping 

With  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  owners.  » 
But  come  what  will,  my  deadliest  foe  will  prove 
My  speediest  friend,  by  death  to  rid  me  hence  ; 
The  worst  that  he  can  give  to  me  the  best. 
Yet  so  it  may  fall  out,  because  their  end 
Is  hate,  not  help  to  me,  it  may  with  mine 
Draw  their  own  ruin  who  attempt  the  deed. 

Chor.  Oh  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  oppress'd  ! 
When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  Earth,  the  oppressor, 
The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men, 
Hardy  and  industrious  to  support 
Tyrannic  power,  but  raging  to  pursue 
The  righteous  and  all  such  as  honour  truth  » 
He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats. 
With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind 
And  celestial  vigour  arm'd ; 
Their  armouries  and  magazines  contemns, 
Renders  them  useless ;  while 
With  winged  expedition, 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glance,  he  executes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked,  who,  surpris'd, 
Lose  their  defence,  distracted  and  amaz'd 

But  patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 
Of  saints,  the  trial  of  thrfir  fortitude, 
Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer, 
And  victor  over  all 
That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  inflict. 
Either  of  these  is  in  thy  lot, 
Samson,  with  might  endued 
Above  the  sons  of  men  ;    but  sight  bereav'd 
May  chance  to  number  thee  with  those 
Whom  patience  finally  must  crown. 

This  idol's  day  hath  been  to  thee  noday  of  rest,. 
Labouring  thy  mind 
More  than  the  working  day  thy  hands. 
And  yet  perhaps  more  trouble  is  behind, 
For  I  descry  this  way 
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£cme  other  tending  ;  in  his  hand 

PA  sceptre  or  quaint  staff  he  bears, 
"Comes  on  amain,  speed  in  his  look. 
By  his  habit  I  discern  him  now 
A  public  officer,  and  now  at  hand ; 
His  message  will  be  short  and  voluble. 

[Enter]  Officer. 

Off.  Hebrews,    the  prisoner  Samson  here   1 

seek. 
Chor.   His  manacles    remark  him,  there  he 

sits. 

Off.  Samson,   tbtheeour  lords  thus  bid  me 
This  day  to  Dagon  is  a  solemn  feast,         -  D>ay; 
With  sacrifices,  triumph,  pomp,  and  games  : 
Thy  strength  they  know  surpassing  human  rate, 
And  now  some  public  proof  thereof  require 
To  honour  this  great  feast,  and  great  assembly  : 
Rise  therefore  with  all  speed,  and  come  along, 
Where  I  will  see  thee  hearten'd,  and  fresh  clad, 
To  appear  as  fits  before  the  illustrious  lords. 
Sams.  Thou  know'st  I  am  an  Hebrew,  there 
fore  tell  them, 

Our  law  forbids  at  their  religiou    rites 
My  presence ;  for  that  cause    cannot  come. 
Off.  This  answer,  be  assur'd,  will  not  content 

them. 
Sams.  Have  they  not  sword-players,  and  every 

sort 

Of  gymriic  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners, 
Jaglers,   and  dancers,   antics,    mummers,   mi 
mics, 

But  they  must  pick  me  out,  with  shackles  tir'd, 
,And  over-tabour'd  at  their  public  mill, 
To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity  ? 
Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels 
Oh  my  refusal  to  distress  me  more, 
Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities  ? 
Return  the  way  thou  cam'st,  I  will  not  come. 
Off.  Regard  thyself;    this   will  offend  them 

highly. 
Sams.  Myself?  my  conscience,   and  internal 

peace. 

Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased 
With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands  ? 
Although  their  drudge,  to  be  their  fool  or  jester, 
And  in  my  midst  of  sorrow  and  heart-grief 
To  show  them  feats,  and  play  before  their  god, 
.The  worst  of  all  indignities,  yet  on  me 
Join'd  with  extreme  contempt  ?  I  will  riot  come. 
Off.  My  message  was   impos'd  on  me   with 

speed, 

Jrooks  no  delay  :  is  this  thy  resolution  ? 
Sams.  So  take  it  with  what  speed  thy  message 

needs. 

Off.  I  am  sorry  what  this  stoutness  will  pro 
duce  i     [Exlt.~\ 

Sams.  Perhaps  thou  shalt  have  cause  to  sor 
row  indeed. 
Chor.    Consider,  Samson;  matters    now    are 

strain'd 

Up  to  the  height,  whether  to  hold  or  break  : 
He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 
Thy  words  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  ? 
Expect  another  message  more  imperious, 
More  lordly  thundering  than  thou  well  wilt  bear. 

Hams,  hhall  I  abuse  tins  consecrated  gift 
Of  strength,  again  returning  with  my  luur 
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After  my  great  transgression,  so  requite 

Favour  renew'd,  and  add  a  greater  sin 

By  prostituting  holy  things  to  idols  ? 

A  Nazarite  in  place  abominable 

Vaunting  my  strength  in  honour  to  their  Dagon ! 

Besides,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous, 

What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  prophane  ? 

Chor.  Yet  with  this  strength  thou  serv'st  the 

Philistines, 
Idolatrous,  uncircumcis'd,  unclean. 

Sams.  Not  in  their  idol-worship,  but  by  labour 
Honest  and  lawful  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 

Chor.  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  -outward  acts 
defile  not. 

Sams.  Where  outward  force  constrains,  the 

sentence  holds.    , 

But  who  constrains  me  to  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
Not  dragging  ?  the  Philistian  lords  command. 
Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  it  freely,  Venturing  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  pyefer, 
Set  God  behind :    which  in  his  jealousy 
Shall  never,  unrepented,  find  forgiveness. 
Yet  that  he  may  dispense  with  me,  or  thee, 
Present  in  temples  at  idolatrous  rites 
For  some  important  cause,  thou  need'at  not  doubt. 

Chor.  How  thou  wilt  here  come  off  surmounts 
my  reach. 

Sams.  Be  of  good  courage ;    I  begin  to  feel 
Some  rousing  motions  in  me,  which  dispose 
To  something  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 
I  with  this  messenger  will  go  along, 
Nothing  to  do,  be  sure,  that  may  dishonour 
Our  law,  br  stain  my  vow  of  Nazarite. 
If  there  be  aught  of  presage  in  the  mind; 
This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  my  life 
By  some  great  act,  or  of  my  days  the  last. 

Chor.  In  time  thou  hast  resolv'd,  the  man  re 
turns. 

Off.  Samson,  this   second  message  from  out 

lords 

To  thee  I  am  bid  say.     Art  thou  our  slave, 
Our  captive  at  the  public  mill,  our  drudge, 
And  dar'st  thou  at  our  sending  and  command 
Dispute  thy  coirting  ?  come  without  delay  ; 
Or  we  shall  find  such  engines  to  assail 
And  hamper  thee,  as  thou  shalt  come  of  foi  ce, 
Though  thou  wert  firmlier  fasten'd  than  a  mck 

Sattts.   I  could  be  well  content  to  try  their  art, 
Which  to  no  few  of  them  would  prove  pernicious.  , 
Yet,  knowing  their  advantages  too  many. 
Because  they  shall' not  trail  nie  through  their 

streets 

Like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  to  go. 
Masters'  commands  come  with  a  power  resistless 
To  such  as  owe  them  absolute  subjection, 
And  for  a  life  who  will  nut  change  his  purpose  ? 
(So  mutable  are  all  the  ways  of  men  ;) 
Yet  this  be  sure,  in  nothing  to  comply 
Scandalous  or  forbidden  in  our  law. 

Of.   I  praise  thy  resolution  :  dotf  these  links  : 
By  this  compliance  thou  wilt  win  the  lords 
To  favour,  and  perhaps  to  set  thee  free. 

Sams.    Brethren,     farewell;     your   company 

along 

I  will  not  wish,  lest  it  perhaps  offend  them 
To  see  me  girt  with  fri^d,;  and  how  the 
Of  me, as' of  a  common  enemy, 
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So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them, 
I  know  not :  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine ; 
And  the  well-feasted  priest  then  soonest  fir'd 
With  zeal,  if  aught  religion  seem  concern'd  j 
No  less  the  people,  oa  their  holy-days, 
Impetuous,  insolent,  unquenchable : 
Happen  what  may,  of  me  expect  to  hear 
Nothing  dishonourable,  impure,  unworthy 
Our  God,  our  law,  my  nation,  or  myself, 
The  last  of  me  or  no  I  cannot  warrant. 

Chor.    Go,  and  the  Holy  One 
Of  Israel  be  thy  guide  [name 

To  what  may  serve  his  glory  best,  and  spread  his 
Great  among  the  Heathen  round  j 
Send  thee  the  angel  of  thy  birth,  to  stand 
Fast  by  thy  side,  who  from  thy  father's  field 
Rode  up  in  flames  after  his  message  told 
Of  thy  conception,  and  be  now  a  shield 
Of  fire  j  that  spirit,  that  first  rush'd  on  thee 
In  the  camp  of  Dan, 
Be  efficacious  in  thee  now  at  need. 
For  never  was  from  Heaven  imparted 
Measure  of  strength  so  great  to  mortal  seed, 
As  in  thy  wondrous  actions  hath  been  seen. — 
But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoah  in  such  haste 
With  youthful  steps?    much  livelier  than  ere 

while 

He  seems ;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son, 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  some  glad  news  ? 

[Enter]  Manoah. 

Man.  Peace  with  you,  brethren  ;  my  induce 

ment  hither 

Was  not  at  present  here  to  find  my  son, 
By  order  of  the  lords  now  parted  hence 
To  come  and  play  before  them  at  their  feast. 
I  heard  all  as  I  came,  the  city  rings, 
And  numbers  thither  flock :  I  had  no  will, 
Lest  I  should  see  him  forc'd  to  things  unseemly 
But  that,    which  mov'd  my  coming  now,  wa 

chiefly 

To  give  ye  part  with  me  what  hope  I  have 
With  good  success  to  work  his  liberty. 

Chor.  That  hope  would  much   rejoice   us  1 

partake 

With  thee  ;  say,  reverend  sire,  we  thirst  to  hea 

Man.  I  have  attempted  one  by  one  the  lords 

Either  at  home,  or  through  the  high  street  pas 


With  supplication  prone  and  father's  tears, 
To  accept  of  ransom  for  my  son  their  prisoner 
Some  much  averse  I  found  and  wonderous  bars 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite 
That  part  most  reverenc'd  Dagon  and  his  priest 
Others  more  moderate  seeming,  but  their  aim 
Private  reward,  for  which  both  God  and  state 
They  easily  would  set  to  sale :  a  third 
More  generous  far  and  civil,  who  confess'd 
The)'  had  enough  reveng'd ;  having  reduc'd 
Their  foe  to  misery  beneath  their  fears, 
The  rest  was  magnanimity  to  remit, 
If  some  convenient  ransom  were  propos'd. 
What  noise  or  shout  was  that  ?  it  tore  the  sky. 

Chor.  Doubtless  the  people  shouting  to  behol 
Their  once  great  dread,  captive,  and  blind  befo 

them, 
Or  at  some  proof  of  strength  before  them  show 

Man.  His  ransom,  if  my  whole  inheritance 
May  compass  it,  shall  willingly  be  paid 


nd  number'd  down  :  much  rattier  I  shall  choose 
'o  live  the  poorest  in  my  tribe,  than  richest, 
nd  he  in  that  calamitous  prison  left. 
\To,  I  am  fix'd  not  to  part  hence  without  him. 
^or  his  redemption  all  my  patrimony, 
'  need  be,  I  am  ready  to  forego 
nd  quit:    not  wanting  him,  I  shall  want  no* 

thing. 

Chart  Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  sons, 
hou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  all ; 
ons  wont  to  nurse  their  parents  in  old  age, 
how  in  old  age  car'st  how  to  nurse  thy  son, 
Vlade  older  than  thy  age  through  eye-sight  lost* 

Man.  It  shall  be  my  delight  to  tend  his  eyes, 
And  view  him  sitting  in  the  house,  ennobled 
With  all  those  high  exploits  by  him  achiev'd, 
And  on  his  shoulders  waving  down  those  locks 
That  of  a  nation  arm'd  the  strength  contain'd  : 
And  I  persuade  me,  God  had  not  permitted 
riis  strength  again  to  grow  up  with  his  hair, 
Garrison'd  round  about  him  like  a  camp 
Of  faithful  soldiery,  were  not  his  purpose 
\>  use  him  further  yet  in  some  great  service  ; 
^ot  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous  about  him.      [lost, 
A.nd  since   his  strength  with  eye-sight  was  not 
God  will  restore  him  eye-sight  to  his  strength. 

Chor.  Thy  hopes  are  not  ill  founded,  nor  seem 
Of  his  delivery,  and  the  joy  thereon  [vain 

Conceiv'd,  agreeable  to  a  father's  love, 
in  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate. 
Man.  I  know  your  friendly  minds  and— O 

what  noise ! — 
Mercy  of  Heaven,  what  hideous  noise  was  that 
Horribly  loud,  unlike  the  former  shout. 

Chor.  Noise  call  you  it,  or  universal  groan, 
As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perish'd  !       [noise, 
Blood,  death,  and  deathful  deeds,  are  in  that 
Ruin,  destruction  at  the  utmost  point. 

Man.  Of  ruin  indeed  methought  I  heard  the 

noise : 

Oh  !   it  continues,  they  have  slain  my  son. 
Chor.  Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them  :    that 

outcry 
From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascend. 

Man.  Some  dismal  accident  it  needs  must  be ;. 
What  shall  we  do,  stay  here  or  run  and  see  ? 
Chor.  Best  keep  together  here,  lest,  running 

thither, 

We  unawares  run  into  danger's  mouth/ 
This  evil  en  the  Philistines  isfall'n  : 
From  whom  could  else  a  general  cry  be  heard  ; 
The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here  j 
From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 
What  if,  his  eye-sight  (for  to  Israel's  God 
Nothing  is  hard)  by  miracle  restor'd, 
He  uow  be  dealing  dole  among  his  foes, 
And  over  heaps  of  slaughter'd  walk  his  way  ? 
Man.  That  were  a  joy  presumptuous  to  be 

thought. 

Chor.  Yet  God  hath  wrought  things  as  incre 
dible 

For  his  people  of  old  j    what  hinders  now  ? 
Man.  He  can,  1  know,   but  doubt  to  think  he 

will; 

Yet  hope  would  fain  subscribe,  and  tempts  belief. 
A  little  stay  will  bring  some  notice  hither. 

Char.  Of  good  or  bad  so  great,  of  bad  the 
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For  evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  bates. 
And  to  our  wish  I  see  one  hither  speeding, 
An  Hebrew,  as  I  guess,  and  of  our  tribe. 

[Enter]  Messenger. 

Mess.  O  whither  shall   I  run,  or  which  way  fly 
The  sight  of  this  so  horrid  spectacle, 
Which  erst  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold  ? 
For  dire  imagination  still  pursues  me. 
But  providence  or  instinct  of  nature  seems, 
Or  reason  though  disturb'd,  and  scarce  consulted, 
To  have  guided  me  aright,  I  know  not  how, 
To  thee  first,  reverend  Manoah,  and  to  these 
My  countrymen,  whom  here  1  knew  remaining, 
As  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  horrour, 
So  in  the  sad  event  too  much  concern'd. 

Man.  The  accident  was  loud,  and  here  before 

thee 

With  rueful  cry,  yet  what  it  was  we  hear  not ; 
No  preface  needs,  thou  seest  we  long  to  know. 

Mess.     It  would  burst  fdrth,    but  I  recover 

breath 
And  sense  distract,  to  know  well  what  I  utter. 

Man.  Tell  us  the  sum,  the  circumstance  defer. 

Mess.  Gaza  yet  stands,  but   all  her  sods  are 

fall'n, 
All  in  a  moment  bverwhelm'd  and  fall'n. 

Man.  Sad,  but  thovi  know'st  to  Israelites  not 
The  desolation  of  a  hostile  city.  [saddest 

Mess.  Feed  on  that  first ;  there  may  in  grief 
be  surfeit, 

Man.  Relate  by  whom. 

Mess.  By  Samson. 

,    Man.  That  still  lessens 

The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy. 

Mess.  Ah  !  Manoah,  I  refrain  too  suddenly 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon  ; 
Lest  evil  tidings  with  too  rude  irruption 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Man.  Suspense  in  news  is  torture,  speak  them 
out. 

Mess.  Take  then  the  worst  in  brief,  SamsOn  is 
dead. 

Man.  The  worst  indeed,    O  all  my  hopes  de 
feated 

To  free  him  hen^e  !  but  death,  who  sets  all  Free, 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge. 
What  windy  joy  this  day  had  I  conceiv'd 
Hopeful  of  his  delivery,  which  now  proves 
Abortive  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frbst ! 
Yet  ere  I  give  the  reins  to  grief,  say  first, 
How  died  he;  death  to  life  is  crown  or  shame. 
All  by  him  fell,  thou  say'st;  by  whom  fell  he  ? 
What  glorious   hand    gave  Samson  his  death's 
wound  ? 

Mess.  Uriwounded  of  his  enemies  he  fell. 
;  Man.  Wearied  with  slaughter  then,  or  hbw? 
explain. 

Mess.  By  his  own  hands. 

Man.  Self-violence  ?  what  cause 

Brought  him  so  soon  at  variance  with  himself 
Among  his  foes  ? 

Mess.  Inevitable  cause 

At  once  both  to  destroy,  and  be  destroyed ; 
The  edifice,  where  all  were  met  to  see  him, 
Upon  their  heads  and  on  his  own  he  pull'd. 

Man.  O  lastly  over-strong  against  thyself ! 
*  dreadful  way  thou  took'st  to  thy  revenge. 
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More  than  enough  we  know;  but  while  thino-s  yet 
Are  in  confusion,  give  us,  if  thou  canst, 
Eye-witness  of  what  first  or  last  was  done, 
Relation  more  particular  and  distinct. 

Mess.  Occasions  drew  me  early  to  this  city  • 
And,  as  the  gates  I  enter'd  with  sun-rise, 
The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaim'd 
Through  each  high  street :  little  I  had  despatch'd 
Wheti  all  abroad  was  rumour'd  that  this  day 
Samson  should  be    brought  forth,  to  show  the 

people 

Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games- 
I  sorrow'd  at  his  captive  state,  but  mirided 
Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 
The  building  v/as  a  spacious  theatre 
Half-round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  hi^h 
With  seats  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 
Of  sort,  might  sit  in  order  to  behold  ; 
The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 
On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  sland  • 
I  among  these  aloof  obscurely  stood. 
The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  dnd  sacrifice 
Had  fill'd  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheery 

and  wine, 

When  to  their,  sports  they  turn'd.     Immediately 
Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought, 
In  their  state  livery  clad ;  before  him  pipes, 
And  timbrels,  on  each  side  went  armed  guards, 
Both  horse  arid  foot,  before  him  and  behind 
Archers,  and  slingers,  cataphracts  and  spears. 
At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifted  the  air,  clamouring  their  God  with  praise, 
Who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall; 
He  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him, 
Came  to  the  place;  arid  what  was  set  before  himj 
Which  without  help  of  eye  might  beassay'd, 
To  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  perform'd 
All  with  incredible,  stupendous  force; 
None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 
At  length  for  intermissidn  sake  they  led  him 
Between  the  pillars  ;  he  his  guide  requested 
(For  so 'from  such  as" nearer  stood  we  heard) 
As  over-tir'd  to  let  him  lean  a  while 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars, 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gstve  main  support. 
He,  unsuspicious,  led  him ;    which  when  Samscri 
Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  a  while  inclin'd, 
And  eyes  fast  fix'd  he  stood,  as  one  who  pray'd, 
Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revblv'd : 
At  last  with  head  erect  thus  cried  aloud, 
"  Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  impos'd 
I  have  p'erforui'd,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 
Not  without  wonder  or  delight  beheld : 
Now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 
I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greater, 
As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold. ' ' 
This  utter'd,  straining  all  his  nerves  he  bow'd, 
As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent, 
When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pil- 
WitK  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro  [lars 

Hetugg'd,  he  shooTi,   till  down  they  came  and 

drew 

The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 
Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this  but  each  Philistian  city  round, 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 
Samson,  with  these  immix'd,  inevitably 
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Pull'd  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself  j 
The  vulgar  only  'scap'd  who  stood  without. 

Choi:  O  dearly-bought  revenge,  yet  glorious  ! 
Living  or  dying  thou  hast  fulull'd 
The  work  for  which  thou  wast  foretold 
To  Israel,  and  now  ly'st  victorious 
Among  thy  slain  self-kiU'd, 
Not  willingly,  but  tangled  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  necessity,  whose  law  in  death  conjoin'd 
Thee  with  thy  slaughter'd  foes,  in  number  more 
Than  all  thy  life  hath  slain  before. 

1.  Semichor.  While  their  hearts  were  jocund 

and  sublime, 

Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine, 
And  fat  regorg'd  of  bulls  and  goats, 
Chanting  their  idol,  and  preferring 
Before  our  living  Dread  who  dwells 
In  Silo,  his  bright  sanctuary : 
Among  them  he  a  spirit  of  phrenzy  sent, 
Who  hurt  their  minds, 
And  urg'd  them  on  with  mad  desire 
To  call  in  haste  for  their  destroyer  ; 
They,  only  set  on  sport  and  play, 
/Unweetingly  irnportun'd 

Their  own  destruction  to  come  speedy  upon  them. 
So  fond  are  mortal  men, 
Fall'n  into  wrath  divine. 
As  their  own  ruin  on  themselves  to  invite, 
Insensate  left,  or  to  sense  reprobate, 
And  with  blindness  internal  struck. 

2.  Semichor.  But  he,  though  blind  of  sight, 
Despis'd  and  thought  extinguished  quite, 
With  inward  eyes  illuminated, 

His  fiery  virtue  rous'd 

From  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame, 

And  as  an  evening  dragon  came, 

Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts 

And  nests  in  order  rang'd 

Of  tame  villatic  fowl ;  but  as  an  eagle 

His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 

So  virtre,  given  for  lost, 

Depressed,  and  overthrown,  as  seem'd, 

Like  that  self-begotten  bird 

In  the  Arabian  woods  embost, 

Thatnoxsecond  knows  nor  third, 

And  lay  ere  while  a  holocaust, 

From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem'd, 

Revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 

When  most  unactive  deem'd  ; 

And,  though  her  body  die,  her  fame  survives 

A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives. 

Man.  Come,  come ;    no  time  for  lamentation 

now, 

Nor  much  more  cause ;  Samson  hath  quit  himseli 
Like  Samson,  and  heroicly  hath  linish'd 
A  life  heroic,  on  his  enemu  s 
Fully  reveng'd,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning, 
A\\d  lamentation  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor 
Through  all  Philistian  bounds,  to  Israel 
Honour  hath  left,  and  freedom,  let  but  them 
Find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion ; 
To  himself  and  father's  house  eternal  fame; 
And,  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 
With  God  riot  parted  from  him,  as  was  fear'd, 
But  favouring  and  assisting  to  the  end* 
5Sothmg  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt 
Dispraise,  or  blame ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 


-et  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Soak'd  in  his  enemies  blood ;  and  from  the  stream 
With  lavers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clotted  gore.     I,  with  what  speed  the  while, 
'Gaza  is  not  in  plight  to  say  us  nay,) 
VVill  send  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my  friends, 
To  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend 
With  silent  obsequy,  and  funeral  train, 
Home  to  his  father's  house :  there  will  I  build  him 
A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 
Df  laurel  ever  green,  and  branching  palm, 
With  all  his  trophies  hung,  and  acts  inroll'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 
Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort, 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valour,  and  adventures  high : 
The  virgins  also  shall,  on  feastful  days, 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers ;  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 
Chur.  All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  the  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 
Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  face, 
But  unexpectedly  returns, 
And  to  his  faithful  champion  hath  in  place 
Bore  witness  gloriously  ;  whence  Gaza  mourns, 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontrollable  intent  j 
His  servants  he,  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  experience,  from  this  great  event 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismist, 
And  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent. 
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TO 
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CONTAINING   PLANS   OF    OTHIR    SUBJECTS,    1N 
TENBED     FOR     TRAGEDIES     BY      MILTON  : 
FROM  HIS  OWN  MS,  IN  TRINITY  COL 
LEGE,    CAMBRIDGE. 

SCRIPTURE  SUBJECTS.* 
OTHER  TRAGEDIES.' 

i.  The  Flood.  [See  No.  iii.  below.] 
ii.  Abramin 
iii.   The  Veluge. 
iv.  Sodom. 

v.  Dinah,   Vide  Euseb.  Praeparat.  Evangel, 
lib.  ix.  cap.  xxii. 

*  These  numerous  scripture  subjects  justify  a 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Warton,  that  Milton  early 
leaned  towards  religious  subjects  for  plays,  and 
wished  to  turn  the  drama  into  the  scriptural 
channel  :  he  accordingly,  in  his  Reason  of  Ch, 
Gov.  against  Prelacy,  written  in  1641,  tempers 
his  praise  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with  recom- 
Solutnon's  Song  j  and  adds,  that  "  tk« 
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The  Persons. 

Dine. 

Debora,  Rebecca's  nurse. 

Jacob. 

Simeon. 

Levi. 


Hamor. 
Sichem. 
Counselors  2. 
Nuncius. 
Chorus. 


vl.  Thamar  Cuophorusa.  Where  Jilda  is 
found  to  have  been  the  author  of  that 
crime,  which  he  condemned  in  Tamar : 
Tamar  excus'd  in  what  she  attempt 
ed, 
vii.  The  golden  Calfe,  or  The  Massacre  in 

Horeb. 

viii.  The  Quails.     Num.  xi. 
ix.  The  Murmurers.     Num.  xiv. 
x.  Corah,  Dathan,  &c.     Num.  xvi,  xvii. 
xi.  Moabitides.     Num.  xxv.  [See  No.  lv. 

below.] 

xii.  Achan.     Joshue  vii  and  viii. 
xiii.  Josuah  in  Gibeon.     Josh.  x. 
xiv.  Gideon  Idolodasles.     Judg.  vi,  vii. 
xv.  Gideon  pursuing.     Judg.  viii. 
xvi.  Abimeleckthe  Usurper.  Judg.  ix. 
xvii.  SAMSON  MARRIINC,  or  in  Ramach  Lechi. 

Judg.  xv. 
xviii.  SAMSON  PURSOPHORUS,  or  Hybristes,  or 

Dagonalia.     Judg.  xvi. 
xix.  Comazqytes,  or  The  Benjaminites,  or  The 

Rioters.     Judg.  xix,  xx,  xxi. 
xx.  Theristria,  a  Pastoral,  out  of  Ruth. 
xxi.  Eliadce,  Hophni  and  Phinehas.    I  Sam. 
i,  ii,  iii,  iv.     Beginning  with  the  first 
overthrow  of  Israel  by  the  Philistines  j 
interlac't  with  Samuel's  vision  concern 
ing  Elie's  family. 

xxii.  Jonathan  rescued.  I  Sam.  xiv. 
xxiii.  Doeg  slandering.  I  Sam.  xxii. 
xxiv.  The  sheep-shearers  in  Carmel,  a  Pastoral. 

I  Sam.  xxv. 

xxv.  Saul  in  Gilboa.     I  Sam.  xxviii,xxxi. 
xxvi.  David  revolted.      I  Sam.  from  the  xxvii 

chap,  to  the  xxxi. 

xxvii.  David  adulterous.     II  Sam.  c.  xi,  xii. 
xxviii.  Tamar.  II  Sam.  xiii. 
xxix.  Achitophd.  II  Sam.  xv,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii. 
xxx.  Adoniah.     I  Reg.  ii. 
xxxi.  Solomon    Gyncecocralumenus,   or    Idolo- 

margus,  aut  Thysiazusce.     I  Reg.  xi. 
xxxii.  Rehoboam.     1  Reg.  xii.     Wher  is  dis 
puted  of  a  politic  religion, 
xxx  iii.  Abias  ThersfEus.  I  Reg.  xiv.  The  queen, 
after  much  dispute,  as  the  last  refuge, 
sent*  to  the  profet  Ahias  of  Shiio ;  re- 
ceavs  the  message.     The  Epitasis,  in 
that  shee,  hearing  the  child  shall  die, 
as  she  comes  home,  refuses  to  return, 
thinking  thereby  to  elude  the  oracle. 

Lpocalypse  of  Saint  John  is  the  majestic  image 
fa  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  in 
termingling   her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a 
seven-fold  ^chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  sym 
phonies."     Prose- Works,  edit.  1698,  vol.  i.  61. 

TODD. 

*  So  they  are  termed  in  Milton's  MS.  Those, 
which  relate  to  Paradise  Lost,  have  been  given  at 
the  end  of  that  poem.  TODD. 


The  former  part  is  spent  in  bringing  the 
sick  prince  forth  as  it  were  desirous  to 
shift  his  chamber  and  couch,  as  dying 
men  use ;  his  father  telling  him  what 
sacrifize  he  had  sent  for  his  health  to 
Bethel  and  Dan ;  his  fearlessnesse  of 
death,  and  putting  his  father  in  mind 
to  set  [send]  to  Ahiah.  The  Chorus  of 
the  Polders  of  Israel  bemoning  his  vir 
tues  bereft  them,  and  at  another  timo 
wondring  why  Jeroboam,  being  bad 
himself,  should  so  grieve^  for  his  son 
that  was  good,  &c. 
xxxiv.  Imbres,  or  The  Showers.  1  Reg.  xviii, 

xix. 

XXXV.  Naboth  ff\nu$a.rrti[Aimq.     I  Reg.  xxi. 
xxxvi.  Ahab.     I  Reg.  xxii.     Beginning  at  the 
synod  of  fals  profets  r  ending   with  re 
lation    of  Ahab's   death :     his     bodie 
brought.     Zedechiah  slain  by  Ahab's 
friends  for  his  seducing.    (See  Lavater, 
II  Chron.  xviii.) 
xxxvii.  Elias  in  the  mount.  II  Reg.  i.  'Opsiftdrnt. 

Or,  better,  Elias  Polemistes. 
xxxviii.  E  listens  Hudrochoos.    1 1  Reg.  iii.  Hudr o- 

phantes,  Aqnator. 
xxxix.  Elisceus  Adorodocetas. 

xl.  Elistcus  Minutes,  sive  in  Dothaimis.  II 

Reg.  vi. 

xii.  Samaria  Liberata.  II  Reg.  vii. 
xiii.  Achabczi  Cunoboraameni.  II  Reg.  ix. 
The  Scene,  Jesrael.  Beginning,  from 
the  watchman's  discovery  of  Jehu,  till 
he  go  out.  In  the  mean  while,  message 
of  things  passing  brought  to  Jesebel, 
&c.  Lastly,  the  10  heads  of  Ahab's 
sons  brought  in,  and  message  brought  of 
Ahaziah's  brethren  slain  on  the  way. 
Chap.  x. 

xliii.  JehuPelicola.     IIR^g.  x. 
xliv.  Athaliah.     II  Reg.  xi. 
xiv.  Amaziah  Doryalotus.     II  Reg.  xiv.  II 

Chron.  xxv. 

xrvi.  Hezechias  TroXtsgxB^scoc.  II  Reg.  xviii, 
xix.  Hesechia  beseiged.  The  wicked  hy 
pocrisy  of  Shebna,  (spoken  of  in  the  xi. 
or  thereabout  of  Isaiah,)  and  the  com 
mendation  of  Eliakim,w511  afford  ifo^ar 
*oya,together  with  a  faction  that  sought 
help  from  Egypt. 

xlvii.  Josiah  Aiatfymerws.  II  Reg.  xxiii. 
xlviii.  Zedcchia  VEOTE^WV.     II  Reg.  But  the 

story  is  larger  in  Jeremiah, 
xlix.  Salymvv  Halosis.      Which   may  begin 
from  a  message  brought  to  the  city,  of 
the  judgement  upon  Zedechiah  and  his 
children  in  Ribla :   and   so    seconded 
with  the  burning  and  destruction  of  city 
-  and  temple  by  Nebuzaradari;  lamented 
by  JeremTah. 

1.  Asa,  or  jEthiopes.  II  Chron.  xiv.  with 
the  deposing  his  mother,  and  burning 
her  idol. 

Ii.  The  three  children.  Dan.  iii. 
Iii.  Abram  from  Morea,  or  Isaac  redeem- 
Tbe  oiconornie  may  be  thus.  The 
fift  or  sixt  day  after  Abraham's  depar 
ture.  Eleazar  (Abram's  steward)  first 
alone,  and  then  with  the  Chorus,  dis_ 
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course  of  Abraham's  strange  voiage, 
thire  niistvesse  sorrow  and  perplexity, 
accompanied  with  frightfull  dreams  ; 
and  tell  the  manner  of  his  rising  by 
night,  taking  his  servants  and  his  son 
with  him.  Next  may  come  forth  Sa 
rah  herself.  After  the  Chorus,  or  Is- 
mael,  or  A  gar.  Next  some  shepheard 
or  companie  of  merchants,  passing 
through  the  mount  in  the  time  that 
Ahram  was  in  the  mid-work,  relate  to 
Sarah  what  they  saw.  Hence  lamen 
tations,  fears,  wonders.  The  matter  in 
the  mean  while  divulg'd,  Aner,  or  Es- 
chol,  or  Mam  re,  Abram's  confederats, 
pome  to  the  house  of  Abram  to  be 
more  certaine,  or  to  bring  news  ;  in 
the  mean  while  discoursing,  as  the 
world  would,  of  such  an  action,  divers 
ways  ;  bewayling  the  fate  of  so  noble  a 
man  fain  from  his  reputation,  either 
through  divin  justice  or  superstition,  or 
coveting  to  doe  sorne  notable  act  through 
zeal.  At  length  a  servant,  sent  from 
Abram,  relates  the  truth  ;  and  last  he 
himselfe  comes  in  with  a  great  traine 
of  Melchizedec's,  whose  shepheards, 
beeing  secretlye  witnesses  of  all  pas 
sages,  had  related  to  their  master,  and 
he  conducted  his  friend  Abraham  home 
with  joy. 
Jiii.  Bapiistcs.  The  Scene,  the  Court. 

Beginning,  From  the  morning  of  He 
ro'ds  birth-  day. 

*  m  tbemar-  Herod,  by  some  counsel- 
ffe/th'equf/n  ™  persuaded  *on  his  birth- 
may  plot,  under  day  to  release  John  Bap- 
ei*ee£reCisbT-  tist,  purposes  it,  causes 

'  nwwtt him  to  be  sent,£r  to  cour 

to  a  snare  by  from  pi'ison.  The  queen 
si,eefch:dom  °f  hears  of  it,  takes  occa 
sion  to  passe  wher  he  is,  on  purpose, 
that,  under  pretense  of  reconsiling  to 
him,  or  seeking  to  draw  a  kind  retrac 
tation  from  him  of  the  censure  on  the 
marriage  ;  to  which  end  she  sends  a 
courtier  before,  to  sound  whether  he 
might  be  persuaded  to  mitigate  his  sen 
tence;  which  not  finding,  she  herself 
craftily  assays ;  and  on  his  constancie, 
founds  an  accusation  to  Herod  of  a  con 
tumacious  affront,  on  such  a  day,  be 
fore  many  peers ;  praepares  the  king  to 
some  passion,  and  at  last  by  her  daugh 
ter's  dancing,  effects  it.  There  may 
prologize  the  spirit  of  Philip,  Herod's 
brother.  It  may  also  be  thought  that 
Herod  had  well  bedew'd  himself  with 
wine,  which  made  him  grant  the  easier 
to  his  wire's  daughter. 

Some  of  his  disciples  also,  as  to  con 
gratulate  his  liberty,  may  be  brought 
in  ;  with  whom,  after  certain  command 
pf  his  death,  many  compassionating 
words  of  his  disciples,  bewayling  his 
youth  cut  oif  in  his  glorious  cours  ;  he 
telling  them  his  work  is  don,  and  wish 
ing  them  to  follow  Christ  his  mais- 
ter. 
|j  v.  Sodom,  The  title;  Cupid's  funeral  pile  : 


Sodom  burning.  The  Scene  before  Lot's 
gate. 

The  Chorus,  consisting  of  Lot's  shep 
herds  come  to  the  citty  about  some  af 
fairs',  await  in  the  evening  thire  mais- 
ter's  return  from  his  evening  walk  to 
ward  the  citty  gates.  He  brings  with 
him  two  young  men,  or  youths,  of  noble 
form.  After  likely  discourses,  prae 
pares  for  thire  entertainment.  By  then 
supper  is  ended,  the  gallantry  of  the 
towne  passe  by  in  procession,  with 
music  and  song,  to  the  temple  of 
Venus  Urania  or  Peor  ;  and,  under 
standing  of  tow  noble  strangers  arriv'd, 
they  send  2  of  thire  choysest  youth,\yith 
the  priest,  to  invite  them  to  thire  citty 
solemnities ;  it  beeing  an  honour  that 
thire  citty  had  decreed  to  all  fair  per 
sonages,  as  beeing  sacred  to  their  god 
dess.  The  angels  being  ask't  by  the 
priest  whence  they  are,  say  they  are  of 
Salem  ;  the  priest  inveighs  against  the 
strict  reign  ofMelchisedec. 

Lot,  that  knows  thire  drift,  answers 
thwartly  at  last.  Of  which  notice  given 
to  the  whole  assembly,  they  hasten 
thither,  taxe  him  of  prsesumption,  sin 
gularity,  breach  of  city-customs ;  in 
fine,  offer  violence.  The  Chorus  of 
shepheards  praspare  resistance  in  thire 
maister's  defence  ;  calling  the  rest  of 
the  serviture :  but,  being  forc't  tp  gi%'e 
back,  the  angels  open  the  dore,  rescue 
Lot,  discover  themselves,  \vaine  him 
to  gether  his  friends  and  sons  in  law  out 
of  the  city. 

He  goes,  and  returns ;  as  having 
met  with  some  incredulous.  Some 
other  freind  or  son  in  law  (out  o(  the 
way  when  Lot  came  to  his  house)  over 
takes  him  to  know  his  buisnes.  Heer  is 
disputed  of  incredulity  of  divine  judge 
ments,  and  suchlike  matters. 

At  last  is  described  the  parting  from 
the  citty.  The  Chorus  depart  with  their 
rnaister.  The  angels  doe  the  deed  with 
all  dreadful  execution.  The  king  and 
nobles  of  the  citty  may  come  forth, 
and  serve  to  set  ovit  the  terror.  A  Cho 
rus  of  angels  concluding,  and  the 
angels  relating  the  event  of  Lot's  jour 
ney  ,  and  of  his  wife. 

The  first  Chorus,  beginning,  may  re 
late  the  course  of  the  citty  ;  each  even 
ing  every  one,  with  mistvesse  or  Gany- 
med,  gitterning  along  the  streets,  or  so 
lacing  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  or  down 
the  stream. 

At  the  priests'  inviting  the  angels  to 
the  solemnity,  the  angels,  pitty  ing  their 
beauty,  may  dispute  of  love,  and  bow  it 
differs  fronTlust  j  seeking  to  win  them. 
In  the  last  scene,  to  the  king  and 
pobles,  when  the  fierce  thunder  begins 
aloft,  the  angel  appeares  all  girt  with 
flames,  which,  he  saith,  are  the  flames 
of  true  love,  and  tells  the  king,  who 
falls  down  with  terrour,his  just  suffering, 
as  also  Athaiie's,that  is,Gencr,  Lot's  sen 
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tn  law,  for  despising  the  continual  ad 
monitions  of  Lot.  Then,  calling  to  the 
thundei-s,  lightning,  and  fires,  he  bids 
•them  heare  the  call  and  command  of 
God,  to  come  and  destroy  a  godlesse 
nation.  He  hrings  them  down  with 
some  short  warning  to  other  nations  to 
take  heed. 

rlv.  Moabitides,  or  Phineas.  The  epitasis 
whereof  may  lie  in  the  contention,  first, 
between  the  father  of  Zimri  and  Elea- 
zer,  whether  he  [ought]  to  have  slain 
his  son  without  law  ?  Next,  the  ambas 
sadors  of  the  Moabites,  expostulating 
about  Cosbi,  a  stranger  and  a  noble  wo 
man,  slain  by  Phineas. 

It  may  be  argued  about  reformation 
and  punishment  illegal,  and,  as  it  were, 
by  tumult.  After  all  arguments  dri 
ven  home,  then  the  word  of  the  Lord 
may  be  brought,  acquitting  and  ap 
proving  Phineas. 

ivi.  Christus  Patiens.  The  Scene,  in  the 
garden.  Beginning,  from  the  comming 
thither,  till  Judas  betraies,  and  the  of 
ficers  lead  him  away.  The  rest  by 
Message  and  Chorus. 

His  agony  may  receav  noble  expres 
sions. 
Jvii.   Christ  born* 

liii.  Herod  massacring)  or  Rachel  weeping. 
Matt.  ii. 

Ixix.  Christ  bound. 
Ix.   Christ  cruciJPd. 
Ixi.   Christ  risen. 

liii.  Lazarus.     John,  xi. 


BRITISH  TRAGEDIES. 

bciii.  The  cloister-king  Constans  set  up  by 
Vortiger.  Venutius,  husband  to  Car- 
tismandua. 

Ixiv.  Vortiger  poisoned  by  Roena. 

Ixv.  Vortizer  immured,  Vortiger  marrying 
Roena,  See  Speed,  Reproov'd  by  Vo- 
din,  archbishop  of  London.  Speed 
The  massacre  of  the  Britainsby  Hengisi 
in  thire  cups  at  Salisbury  plaine 
Malmsbury. 

Ixvi,  Sigher,  of  the  East-Saxons,  revolted 
from  the  faith,  and  reclaimed  by  Jaru- 
mang. 

Ixvii.  Ethelbert,  of  the  East- Angles,  slain  by 
OJfa  the  Mercian.  See  Holinsh.  L.  vi 
C.  v.  Speed,  in  the  life  of  Offa,  and 
Ethelbert, 

Ixviii.  Sebert  slaine  by  Penda,  after  he  had  lef 
his  kingdom.  See  Holinshed,  p.  116. 

Ixix.  Wulfer  slaying  his  tow  sons  for  beeing 
Christians. 

Jxx.  Osbert,  of  Northumberland,  slain  for  ra 
vishing  the  wife  of  Bernbocard,  and  th 
Danes  brought  in.  See  Stow,  Holinsh 
L.  vi.  C.  xii.  And  especially  Speed,  L 
viii.  C.  ii. 

Ixxi,  Edmund,  last  king  of  the  East- Angles 
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inarlyr'd  by    Hinguar  the  Dane.     Se« 
Speed,  L.  viii,  C.  ii. 
Ixxii.  Sigbert,  tyrant    of  the    West-Saxons, 

slaine  by  a  swinheard. 
Ixxiii.  Er/^?z(/,brotherof  Athelstan,  slaine  by  a 

theefe  at  his  owne  table.     Malmesb. 
b-xiv.  Edwin,  son  to  Edward  the  younger,  for 
lust  deprived  of  hi*  kingdom,  or  rather  by 
,     faction  of  monks,  n-fiomc  he  hated  ;  toge 
ther  [with]  the  impostor  Dunstan. 
Ixxv.  Edward,  son  of  Edgar,  murdered  by  his 
step-mother.    To  which  may  be  insert 
ed  the  tragedies  stirr'd  up  betwixt  the 
monks  and  priests  about  mariage. 
Ixxvi.  Etheldred,  son  of  Edgar,  a  slothful  king; 

the  ruin  of  his  land  by  the  Danes. 
Ixxvii.  Ceaulin,  king  of  the,West-Saxons,  for 
tyrannic  deposed  and  banish" t ;  and  dy 
ing. 

Ixxviii.  The  slaughter  of  the  monks  of  Bangor 
by  Edelfride,  stirred  up,  as  is  said,  by 
Ethelbert,  and  he  by  Austine  the  monke  ; 
because  the  Britains  would  not  rcceave  the 
riles  of  the  Roman  church.  See  Bede, 
Geffrey  Monmouth,  and  Holinshed,  p. 
104.  Which  must  begin  with  the  con 
vocation  of  British  Clergie  by  Austin  to 
determine  superfluous  points,  which  by 
them  were  refused. 

Ixxix.  Edwin,  by  vision,  promised  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland  on  promise  of  his  conver 
sion;  and  therein  establish' t  by  tRodoald, 
king  of  [the]  East- Angles. 
Ixxx,  Oswin,  king  of  Deira,  slaine  by  Oswie 
his  friendt  king  of  Bernitia,  through  in 
stigation  of  flatterers.  See  Holinsh.  p. 
115. 

Ixxxi.  Sigibert,  of  the  East-Angles,  keeping 
companie  with  a  person  excommunicated, 
slaine  by  the  same  man  in  his  house,  ac 
cording  as  the  bishop  Cedda  had  fore 
told. 

Ixxxii.  Egfride,  king  of  the  Northumbers,  slaine 
in  battle  against  the  Picts  ;  having  be 
fore  wasted  Ireland,  and  made  warre  for 
no  reason  on  men  that  ever  lov'd  the  En 
glish;  fo'-ewarn'd  al  o  by  Culhbert  not 
to  fight  with  the  Ficts. 

Ixxxiii.  Kinewulf,  king  of  the  West-Saxons, 
slaine  by  Kineardin  the  house  of  one  of 
his  concubins. 

Ixxxiv.  Gunthildis,  the  Danish  ladie,  with  her 
husband  Palingus,  and  her  son,  slaine  by 
the  appointment  of  the  traitor  F.drick,  in 
king  Ethelred's  days.  Holinsh.  L.  vii. 
C.  v.  together  with  the  massacre  of  the 
Danes  at  Oxford.  Speed. 
Ixxxv,  Brightrick,  [king]  of  [the]  West-Saxons, 
poyson'd  by  his  wife  Ethelburge,  Offa's 
daughter;  who  dyes  miserably  also,  in 
beggery,  after  adultery,  in  a  nunnery. 
Speed  in  Bithrick. 

Ixxxvi.  Alfred,  in  disguise  of  a  minstrel,  discovers 
the  Danes'  negligence ;  sets  on  [lhem~\ 
with  a  mightie  slaughter.  About  the 
same  tyme  the  Devonshire  men  rout 
Hubba,  and  slay  him. 

Ixxxvii.  Athelstan  exposing  his  brother  Edwin,  to 
the  seat  and  repenting 
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IxXxviii.  Edgar  staying  Ethelwold  for  false  play 
in  wooing.  Wherein  may  be  set?  out 
his  pride,  and  lust,  which  he  thought  to 
close  by  favouring  monks  and  building 
monasteries.  Also  the  disposition  of 
woman  in  Elfrida  towards  her  hus 
band.  [Peck  proposes,  and  justly, 
I  think,  to  read  doke  instead  of  close.~\ 
Ixxxix.  Swane  beseidging  London,  and  Ethelred 

repuls'i  by  the  Londoners. 
XC,  Harold  slain e  in  battel,   by   William  ihe 
Norma.n.     The  first  scene  may  begin 
with  the  ghost  of  Alfred,  the  second  son 
of  Ethelred,  slaine  in  cruel  manner  by 
Godwin,    Harold's  father;  his  mother 
and  brotKer  dissuading  him. 
xci.  Edmund  Ironside  defeating   the  Danes 
at  Brentford ;  •with   his  combat  with  Ca 
nute. 

xcii.  Edmund  Ironside  murdered  by  Edrick  the 
traitor,  and  revenged  by  Canute. 

xciii.  Gunilda,  daughter  to  king  Canute  and 
Emma,  wife  to  Henry  III.  emperour, 
accus'd  of  inchastilie ;  defended  by  her 
English  page  in  combat  against  a  giant 
like  adversary ;  who  by  him  at  two  blows 
is  slaine,  «5fc.  Speed  in  the  life  of  Ca 
nute. 

xciv.  Hardiknute  dying  in  his  cups:  an  exam 
ple  to  riot. 

accv.  Edward  the  Confesses  divorsing  and  im 
prisoning  his  noble  wife  Editha,  God 
win's  daughter.  Wherin  is  showed  his 
over-affection  to  strangers,  the  cause 
of  Godwin's  insurrection.  Wherein 
Godwin's  forbearance  of  battel,  prais'd; 
and  the  English  moderation  on  both 
sides,  magnifi'd.  His  [Edward's]  slack  - 
nesse  to  redresse  the  corrupt  clergie, 
and  superstitious  praetence  of  chas- 
titie. 


SCOTCH  STORIES,  OR  POTHER  BRL 
TISH  OF  THE  NORTH  P4RTS, 


xcvi,  Athirco  slain  by  Natholochus,  whose 
daughters  he  had  ravish' I  ;  and  this  ]\V 
thoiocus,  usurping  thereon  the  kingdom, 
sce~ks  to  slay  the  kindred  of  Athirco,  who 
scape  him  and  conspire  against  him.  He 
send?  a  witch  to  know  the  event.  The 
witch  tells  the  messenger,  that  he  is 
the  man,  that  shall  slay  Natbolocus. 
He  detests  it;  but,  in  his  journie  home, 
cringes  his  mind,  and  performs  it. 
Scotch  Chron.  English,  p.  68,  69. 

jtcvii,  liuff'e  and  Donwald.  A  strange  story 
of  witchcraft  and  murder  discovered  and 
reveng'd.  Scotch  story,  149  5cc. 

xcviii.  Haie,  the  plowman,  who,  with  his  two 
sons  that  were  at  plow,  running  to  ihe  bat- 
tell  thntwas  between  the  Scots  and  Danes 
in  the  next  ji eld,  staid  the  flight  of  his 
countrymen,  renew' d  the  battdl,  and 


caused  the  victorie,  &c,  Scotch  story,  p. 
1.55  &c. 

xcix.  Kenneth,  who,  having  privily  poisoned 
Malcolm  Duffe  that  his  own  son  might 
sitcceed,  is  slain  by  Fenella.  Scotch 
Hist.  p.  157,  158,  &c. 
c.  Macbeth.  Eeginning  at  the  arrivallof 
Malcolm  at  Mackduffe.  The  matter  of 
Duncan  may  be  express't  by  the  ap 
pearing  of  his  ghost. 


LYCIDAS. 

In  this  MONODY,  the  author  bewails  a  learned 
friend,  unfortunately  drowned  in  his  passage 
from  Chester  on  the  Irish  seas,  1  §37.  And  by 
occasion  foretells  the  ruin  of  our  corrupted 
clergy,  then  in  their  height. 
[Edward  King,  the  subject  of  this  Monpdy, 
was  the  son  of  sir  John  King,  knight,  secretary 
for  Ireland,  under  queen  Elizabeth,  James  the 
first,  and  Charles  the  first.  He  was  sailing 
from  Chester  to  Ireland,  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends  and  relations  in  that  country:  these 
•were,  his  brother  sir  Robert  King,  knight  ; 
and  his  sisters,  Anne  wife  of  sir  George  Caul- 
field  lord  Claremont,  and  Margaret,  above- 
mentioned,  wife  of  sir  George  Loder,  chief 
justice  of  Ireland  ;  Edward  King  bishop  of 
Elphin,  by  whom  he  was  baptized  ;  and  Wil 
liam  Chappel,  then  dean  of  Cashel,  and  pro- 
Tost  of  Dublin  college,  who  had  been  his  tutor 
at  Christ's  college  Cambridge,  and  was  after 
wards  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  and  in  this  pas 
toral  is  probably  the  same  person  that  is  styled 
old  Damoetas,  v.  36.  When,  in  calm  weather, 
not  far  from  the  English  coast,  the  ship,  a  very 
crazy  vessel,  a  fatal  and  perfidious  bark,  struck 
on  a  rock,  and  suddenly  sunk  to  the  bottom 
with  all  that  were  on  board,  not  one  escaping, 
Aug.  10,  1637.  King  was  now  only  twenty- 
five  years  old.  He  was  perhaps  a  native  of  Ire-, 
land. 

At  Cambridge,  he  was  distinguished  for.  his  piety, 
and  proficiency  in  polite  literature.  He  has 
no  inelegant  copy  of  Latin  iambics  prefixed  to 
a  Latin  comedy  called  Senile  Odium,  acted  at 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  by  the  youth  of 
that  society,  and  written  by  P.  Hausted,  Can 
tab.  1653,  12mo.  From  which  I  select  these 
lines,  as  containing  a  judicious  satire  on  the 
false  taste,  and  the  customary  mechanical  or 
unnatural  expedients,  of  the  drama  that  then 
subsisted. 

Non  hie  cothurni  sanguine  insonti  rubent, 
Nee  flagra  Megaerae  ferrea  horrendum  into- 

nant  ; 

Koverca  nulla  sasvior  Ercbo  fnrit  ^ 
Venenanulla,  praeter  ilia  dulcia 
Arnoris ;  atque  his  vim  abstulere  noxiam 
Casti  lepores,  innocua  festivitas, 
Kativa  suavitas,  proba  elegantia,  &c." 

He  also  appears  with  credit  in  the  Cambridge 
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Public  Verses  of  his  time.  He  has  a  copy  of 
Latin  iambics,  in  the  Anthologia  on  the 
King's  Recovery,  Cantab.  1632.  4to.  p.  43. 
Of  Latin  elegiacs,  in  the  Genethliacum  Acad. 
Cantabrig.  Ibid.  1631.  4to.  p.  39.  Of  Latin 
iambics  in  Rex  Redux,  Ibid.  1633.  4to.  p.  14. 
See  also  ZTPN«AIA,  from  Cambridge,  Ibid. 
1637.  4to,Signat.  C.  3.] 

YET  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  browH,  with  ivy  never-sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude  : 
And,  with  forc'd  fingers  rude, 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year : 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due  : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer  : 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  he  knew       10 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse  : 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destin'd  urn  $      30 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nurs'd  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  Morn, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  evening  bright,    30 
Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  slop'd  his  wester 
ing  wheel. 

Mean  while  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute  ; 
Rough  Satyrs  danc'd,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long  ; 
A*d  old  Damoetas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  ! 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves 
With  wild   thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'er- 


grown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn  : 
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The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 

When  first  the  white-thorn  blows  $ 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds'  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorse 
less  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ?       51 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ay  me  !  I  fondly  dream  !  [done  ? 

Had  ye  been  there— lor  what  could  that  have 


What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament,  $0 

When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  goary  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  fche  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neasra's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind)  71 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Conies  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     "  But  not   the 

praise," 

Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears  j 
"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off" to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies : 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  •  81 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed." 
O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honour'd  flood, 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds ! 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea ;  90 

He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask' d  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain  ? 
And  question'd  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory  : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story ; 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings. 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray'd; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfid  ious  bark,  100 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscrib'd  with  woe. 
"Ah!  who  hath  reft  "(quoth  he)"  my   dearest 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go,  [pledge?" 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake; 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain,         1 10 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain,) 
Pie  shook  his  miter'd  locks,  and  stern  bespake : 
"  Hovr  well  could  I  have  spar'd  for  thee  young 

swain, 

Enow  of  such,  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  ? 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ; 
Blind  mouths  !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how 

to  hold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learn'd  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs !     121 
What  recks  it  them  ?    What  need  they  ?   They 
are  sped; 
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And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  j 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 
But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they 

draw, 

Hot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread  : 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  sed  : 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door          150 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  hells,  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks ; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  venial  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies,  142 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attir'd  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 
Ui<J  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,        150 
To  strew  the  laureat  herse  where  Lycid  lies. 
For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise  ; 
Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  j 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep5 st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old,  1 60 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold  j 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth  : 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,    woful  shepherds,    weep  no 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead,          [more, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head,          169 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  kim  that  walk'd  the 

waves ; 

Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and,  singing  in  their  glory,  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ;  180 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
Li  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swaiu'to  the  oaks  and 

rills, 

While  the  still  Morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray; 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 


With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay : 
And  now  the  Sun  had  stretch'd  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay :         19 1 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch 'd  his  mantle  blue: 
To  morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 


ORIGINAL  VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  LYCIDAS, 
From  Milton's  MS,  in  his  own  hand. 

Ver.  10.   Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas,  he 

well  knew. 

Ver.  22.   To  bid  faire  peace,  &c. 
Ver.   26.  Under  the  glimmering  eye-lids,  &c. 
Ver.  30.  Oft  till  the  even-starre  bright 

Towards  Heaven's  descent  had  sloapt 

his  burnisht  wheel. 

Ver.  47.  Or  frost  to  flowres  that  their  gay  but 
tons  wear. 
Here  bear  had  been  written,  and  erased,  before 

wear, 

Ver.  58.  What  could  the  golden-hay  r>d  Calliope 
For  her  inchaunting  son, 
When  she  beheld  (the  gods  Jar-sighted 

bee) 
His  goarie  scalpe  rowle  downe  the  Thra- 

cian  lee. 

Here,  after  inchaunting  son,  occurs  in   the 
margin 

Whome  universalNature  might  lament, 

And  Heaven  and  Bel  deplore, 

When  his  divine  head  downe  the  streame 

was  sent. 

The  line  And  Heaven,   &c.   is  erased:  divine 
head  is  also  altered  to  divine  visage,  and  af 
terwards  to  goary  visage. 
Ver.  69.  Hid  in  the  tangles,  &c. 
Ver.  85.  Oh  fountain  Arfithuse,  and,thou  smooth 

flood, 

^/"/-sliding  Mincius. 

Smooth  is  then  altered  to  fam'd,  and  next  to  ho 
nour*  d  :  And  *q/Y-«liding  to  smoo/A-sliding. 
Ver.  105.  Scraul'dore  with  figures  dim. 

Inwrought  is  in  the  margin. 
Ver.  129.  Daily  devours  apace,  and  little  sed, 

Nothing  is  erased. 
Ver.  138.  On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  S/Z'H£- 

ly  looks. 

At  first  sparely,  as  at  present. 
Ver.  139.  Bring  hither,  &c. 
Ver.  142.  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  unwed- 

ded  dies, 

Colouring  the  pale  cheek  of  uninjoy'd love; 
And  that  sad  four  e  that  strove 
To   writ,  hit-  own    woes  on  the  vermeil 

grain  e : 
Next,  adde  Narcissus  t'at  still  weeps  in 

vaine  ; 
The  woodbine,  and  the  pancie  freak't 

with  jet, 

The  glowing  violet, 
The  cowslip  wan  that  hangs  his  pensive 

head, 

And  every  budtt\3\,sorrow>diverie  weares; 
Let  daffadillies  fill  their  cupswith  leares. 
Bid  arnaranthus  all  his  beautie  shed. 
Here  also  the  well-attu^d  woodbine  appears  a>  at 
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present,  altered  from  garish  columbine  ;  and  sad 
embroidery,  an  alteration  of  sad  escocheon,  in 
stead  of  sorrow's  liveric. 

Ver.  153.  Let  our  sad  thought,  &c. 

Ver.  154.  Ay  mee,  whilst  thee  the  floods  and 
sounding  seas. 

Ver.  160.  Sleep'st  hy  the  fable  of  Corineus  old. 
But  Bellems  is  a  correction. 

Ver.  176.  Listening  the  unexpressive  nuptial 
song. 


VALLEGRQ. 

HENCE,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  born, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 

unholy ! 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 
Where  brooding   Darkness    sads  his  jealous 

wings, 
And  the  night-raven  sings  ; 

There  under  ebon  shades,   and   low-brow  }d 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks,  [rocks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  Heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth  ; 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore : 
Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 
The  frolic  wind,  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a-maying ; 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity, 

Quips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 

Nods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 

The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 

And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

In  unreproved  pleasures  free ; 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And  singing  startle  the  dull  Night, 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  Dawn  doth  rise; 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 

And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 

Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine  : 

While  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  Darkness  thin. 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-cloor; 

§  toijtly  struts  his  dames  before ; 


Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 

Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  Morn, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill  : 

Some  time  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 

Right  against  the  eastern-gate 

Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 

Rob'd  in  flames,  and  amber  lijrht, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  sithe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures  j 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast, 

The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pide, 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide : 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smoaks, 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

Where  Cory  don  and  Thyrsis,  met, 

Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 

Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses  ; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves  j 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid, 

Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sun-shine  holy-day, 

Till  the  live-long  day-light  fail : 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pineh'd,  and  pull'd,  she  sed  ; 

And  he,  by  friars  lantern  led, 

Tells  how 'the  drudging  goblin  swet, 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end  ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 

And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  asleep. 

Tower'd  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
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Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 
There  Jet  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry  ; 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse ; 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning; 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
Bis  half-regain 'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  1  mean  to  live. 


IL  PENSERQSO. 

HENCE,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred  ! 

How  little  you  bested, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  ! 
Dwell  hi  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams  j 
Or  lifcest  hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'" train. 
Tint  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy  ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight,' 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue  ; 
Ulack,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem, 
Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended  : 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended: 
Thee  bright-hair' d  Vesta,  long  of  yore, 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore ; 
His  daughter  she;  in  Saturn's  reign,. 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain : 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 
Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  stedfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  majestic  train, 


An  d  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn, 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait ; 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 

There,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 

With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing: 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure: 

But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring, 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 

Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

The  cherub  Contemplation  ; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 

In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 

Gently  o'er  the  accustom'd  oak : 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chantress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song  ; 

And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 

On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 

To  behold  the  wandering  Moon, 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 

Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathless  way  ; 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  Curfeu  sound, 

Over  some  wide-water'd  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar : 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom  j 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  belman's  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 

Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 

With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 

The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  : 

And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 

[n  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 

With  planet,  or  with  element. 

Sometime  tet  gorgeous  Tragedy 

fn  scepter'd  pall  come  sweeping  by, 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine ; 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age          \ 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  O  sad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
VJight  raise  Musxus  from  his  bower  5 
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Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes,  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tears  do\ya  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek ! 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball ,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass j 
And  of  the  wonderous  horse  of  brass. 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride: 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  turneys,  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  .meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear, 
Not  trick' d  and  frounc'd  as  she  was  wont' 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 
But  kercheft  in  a  comely  cloud, 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 
Or  usher'd  with  a  shower  still, 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  russling  leaves, 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And,  when  the  Sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke, 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow 'd  haunt. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye, 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy  feather'd  Sleep  ; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  aery  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display 'd, 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortal  good, 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloysters  pale, 
And  love  the  high-embowed  roof, 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voic'd  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 
And  brins  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain, 


These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


ARCADES. 

PART  OF  A  MASK, 

OR 

Entertainment  presented  to  the  countess 
Dowager  of  Derby  at  Harefield,  by  some 
noble  persons  of  her  family  ;  who  appear  OB 
the  scene  in  pastoral  habit,  moving  toward 
the  seat  of  state,  with  this  song. 

[^'QUESTIONABLY  this  mask  was  a  much  longer 
performance.  Milton  seems 'only  to  have  writ 
ten  the  poetical  part,  consisting  of  these 
threp  songs  and  the  recitative  soliloquy  of  the 
Genius.  The  rest  was  probably  prose  and  ma 
chinery.  •  In  many  of  Jonson's  masques,  the 
poet  but  rarely  appears,  amidst  a  cumbersome 
exhibition  of  heathen  gods  and  mythology. 

Alice,  countess  dowager  of  Derby,  married 
Ferdinando  lord  Strange ;  who  on  the  death  of 
his  father  Henry,  in  1594,  became  earl  of  Derby, 
but  died  the  next  year.  She  was  the  sixth  daugh 
ter  of  sir  John  Spenser  of  Althorpe  in  Northamp 
tonshire.  She  was  afterwards  married  (in  ]600) 
to  lord  chancellor  Egerton,  who  died  in  1617. 
She  died  Jan.  26,  1635-6,  and  was  buried  at 
Harefield.] 

1.  SONG. 

LOOK,  nymphs,  and  shepherds,  look, 
What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty, 
Is  that  which  we  from  hence  descry, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook : 

This,  this  is  she 
To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend  ; 
Here  our  solemn  search  hath  end. 

Fame,  that,  her  high  worth  to  raise, 

Seem'd  erst  so  lavish  and  profuse, 

We  may  justly  now  accuse  19 

Of  detraction  from  her  praise  j 

Less  than  half  we  find  exprest, 

Envy  bid  conceal  the  rest. 

Mark,  what  radiant  state  she  spreads, 
In  circle  round  her  shining  throne, 
Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads  j 
This,  this  is  she  alone, 

Sitting  like  a  goddess  bright, 

In  the  centre  of  her  light. 

Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be, 
Or  the  tower'd  Cybele 
Mother  of  a  hundred  gods? 
Juno  dares  not  give  her  odds  : 

Who  had  thought  this  clime  had  held 

A  deity  so  unparallel'd  ? 

As  th<w  come  forward  the  Genius  of  the  wood  cp- 
pears,  arid  turning  twards  them  speaks. 

Genius. 
Stay,    gentle   swains  j     for,   though    in  this 

disguise, 
I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes 
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Of  famous  Arcardy  ye  are,  and  sprung 

Of  that  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung, 

Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  since  30 

Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse ; 

And  ye,  the  breathing  roses  of  the  wood, 

Fair  silver-buskin'd  nymphs,  as  great  and  good ; 

1  know,  this  quest  of  yours,  and  free  intent, 

Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant 

To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  princely  shrine, 

Whom  with  low  reverence  I  adore  as  mine  ; 

And,  with  all  helpful  service,  will  comply 

To  further  this  night's  glad  solemnity  ; 

And  lead  ye,  where  ye  may  more  near  behold  40 

What  shallow-searching  Fame  hath  left  untold  ; 

Which  I  full  oft,  amidst  these  shades  alone, 

Have  sat  to  wonder  at,  and  gaze  upon: 

For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  power 

Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower, 

To  nurse  the  sapplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 

With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove. 

And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 

Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill : 

And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew,     50 

And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue, 

Or  what  the  cross  dire-loqking  planet  smites, 

Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites. 

When  Evening  grey  cloth  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 

Over  the  mount,  and  all  this  hallow'd  ground  ; 

And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  Morn 

Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 

Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 

Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout 

With  puissant  words,  and  murmurs  made  to 

bless. 

But  else  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness     61 
Hath  lock'd  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Syrens'  harmony, 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 
And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law,  70 

And  the  low  world  in  measiu-'d  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear, 
\         Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpurged  ear; 
And  yet  such  music  worthiest  were  to  blaze 
The  peerless  height  of  her  immortal  praise, 
Whose  lustre  leads  us,  and  for  her  most  fit, 
Jf  my  inferior  hand  or  voice  could  hit 
Inimitable  sounds :  yet,  as  we  go, 
Whate'er  the  skill  of  lesser  gods  can  show, 
I  will  assay,  her  worth  to  celebrate,  80 

And  so  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state  ; 
Where  ye  may  all,  that  are  of  noble  stem, 
Approach,  and  kiss  her  sacred  vesture's  hem* 


II.  SONG. 

O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been, 
Follow  me,  as  1  sing 
And  touch  the  warbled  string, 
Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  star-proof. 


Follow  me ;  90 

I  will  bring  you  where  she  sits, 
Clad  in  splendour  as  befits 

Her  deity. 
Such  a  rural  queen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 

III.  SONG. 

Nymphs  and  shepherds,  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks  ; 
On  old  Lyca3us,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 
Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks ; 
Though  Eiymanth  your  loss  deplore,  "*  1 00 

A  better  soil  shall  give  ye  thanks. 
From  the  stony  Maenalus 
Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us  $ 
Here  ye  shall  have  greater  grace^ 
To  serve  the  lady  of  this  place. 
Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were, 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her. 
Such  a  niral  queen 

All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 


ORIGINAL  VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  ARCADES, 
From  Milton's  MS,  in  his  own  hand. 

Ver.  10.     Now  seems  guilt le  of  abuse 

And  detraction  from  her  praise, 
Lesse  than  halfe  she  hath  exprest : 
Envie  bid  her  hide  the  rest. 
Here  her  hide\s  erased,  and  conceale  written  over  it. 

Ver.  1 8.     Seated  like  a  goddess  bright. 
But  sealed  is  also  expunged,  and  sitting  supplied. 
•  Ver.  23.  Ceres  dares  not  give  her  odds : 

Who  would  have  thought,  &c. 
Both  these  readings  are  erased,   and  Juno  and 
had,  as  the  printed  copies  now  read,  are  written 
over  them; 

Ver.  41.     Those  virtues  which  dull  Fame,  &c. 
This  likewise  is  expunged,  and   What  shallow  is 
substituted. 

Ver.  44.     For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove  I  have 

the  power. 

Here  again  the  pen  is  drawn  through  have,  and 
am  is  written  over  it. 

Ver.  47.     In  ringlets  quaint.  - 
But  With  is  placed  over  In  expunged. 

Ver.  49.     Of  noisome  winds,  or  blasting  va 
pours  chill. 

Ver.  50.  And  from  the  leaves  brush  off,  &c. 
So  it  was  at  first.  But  the  pen  is  drawn  through 
leaves,  and  bowes  supplied. 

Ver.  52.     Or  what  the  crosse,  &c. 
It  was  at  first  And,  as  in   the  printed  copies ; 
but  that  is  erased,  and  Or  substituted. 

Ver.  59.     And  number    all   my  ranks,   and 

every  sprout. 

Here  And  and  all  are  expunged  with  the  pen, 
and  visit,  as  in  the  printed  copies,  completes  the 
line. 

Ver.  62.     Hath  chained  mortalitie. 
This  also  is  erased,  and  lockt  vp  mortal  sense  writ* 
ten  over  it. 

Ver.  81.     And  so  attend  you  toward  &c. 

Ver  9 1      I  will  bring  ye  where  she  sits* 
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coxus 

A  MASK, 

PRESENTED  AT  LUDLOW  CASTLE,  1634,  BEFORE 
JOHN  EARL  OF  BRIDGEWATER,  THEN  PRESI 
DENT  OF  WALES. 

1  To  the  right  honourable 
*  JOHN  lord    viscount  BRACLY  son  and  heir  ap 
parent  to  the  earl  of  BRIDGEWATER,   &c. 

MY  LORD, 

THIS  poem,  which  received  its  first  occasion  of 
birth  from  yourself  and  others  of  your  noble 
family,  and  much  honour  from  your  own  person 
in  the  performance,  now  returns  again  to  make 
a  final  dedication  of  itself  to  you.  Although  not 
openly  acknowledged  by  the  authors,  yet  it 
is  a  legitimate  off-spring*  so  lovely,  and  so'much 
desired,  that  the  often  copying  of  it  hath  tired 
my  pen  to  give  my  severall  friends  satisfaction, 
and  brought  me  to  a  necessity  of  producing  it  to 
the  publike  view ;  and  now  to  offer  it  up  in  all 
rightful  devotion  to  those  fair  hopes,  and  rare 
endowments  of  your  much  promising  youth, 
which  give  a  full  assurance  to  all  that  know  you, 
of  a  future  excellence.  Live,  sweet  lord,  to  be 
the  honour  of  your  name,  and  receive  this 
as  your  own,  from  the  hands  of  him,  who  hath 
by  many  favours  been  long  obliged  to  your 
most  honoured  parents,  and  as  in  this  represen 
tation  your  attendant  Thyrsis,  so  now  in  all  reall 
expression 

Your  faithfull  and  most  humble  servant, 

H.   LAWES4. 

The  copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  sir  Henry 
Wootton,  to  the  Author,  upon  the  following 
Poem. 


From  the  Colledge,  this  13  of  April, 
16385. 


SIR, 


It  was  a  special  favour,  when  you  lately  be- 


1  This  is  the  dedication  to  Lawes's  edition  of 
the  Mask,  1637,  to  which  the  following  motto 
was  prefixed,  from  Virgil's  second  Eclogue, 

Elteu  !    quid    volui  misero  mihi !  Jlurilus 

austrum 
Perditus — 

This  motto  is  omitted  by  Milton  himself  in  the 
editions  of  1643,  and  1673.     WARTON. 

3  The  First  Brother  in  the  Mask.   IVARTON. 
3  It  never  appeared  under  Milton's  name,  till 
the  year  164.5.     WARTON. 

This  dedication  does  not  appear  in  the  edi- 


stowed  upon  me  here  the  first  taste  of  your  ac 
quaintance,  though  no  longer  then  to  make  me 
know  that  I  wanted  more  time  to  value  it,  and 
to  enjoy  it  rightly  ;  and  in  truth,  if  1  could  then 
have  imagined  your  farther  stay  in  these  parts, 
which  J  understood  afterwards  by  Mr.  H.,6  I 
would  have  been  bold,  in  our  vulgar  phrase, 
to  mend  my  draught  (for  you  left  me  with  an  ex 
treme  thirst)  and  to  have  begged  your  conver 
sation  again,  joyntly  with  your  said  learned 
friend,  at  a  poor  meal  or  two,  that  we  might  have 
banded  together  som  good  authors  of  the  an 
cient  time:  among  which,  I  observed  you  to 
have  been  familiar. 

Since  your  going,  you  have  charged  me  with 
new  obligations,  both  for  a  very  kinde  letter  from 
you  dated  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  for  a 
dainty  peece  of  entertainment  which  came  ther- 
with.  Wherin  I  should  much  commend  the 
tragical  part,  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me 
ith  a  certain  Dorique  delicacy  in  your  songs 
and  odes  ;  w hereunto  I  must  plainly  confess  to 
have  seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  language  : 
ipsa  mollities.  But  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you 
that  I  now  onely  owe  you  thanks  for  intimating 
unto  me  (how  modestly  soever)  the  true  artificer. 
For  the  work  itself  I  had  viewed  som  good  while 
before  with  singular  delight,  having  received  it 
from  our  common  friend  Mr.  R.?  in  the  very 
close  of  the  late  R.s  Poems,  printed  at  Oxford, 
whereunto  it  is  added  (as  I  now  suppose)  that  th« 
accessary  might  help  out  the  principal,  according 
to  the  art  of  stationers,  and  to  leave  the  reader 
con  la  bocca  dolce. 

Now,  sir,  concerning  your  travels  wher'm  I 
may  chalenge  a  little  more  privilege  of  discours 
with  you  ;  I  suppose  you  will  not  blanch  Paris 
in  your  way ;  therefore  I  have  been  bold  to  trou 
ble  you  with  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  M.  B.8  whom 
you  shall  easily  find  attending  the  young  lord 

Mr.  H.]  Mr.  Warton  in  his  first  edition  of 
Comus  says,  that  Mr.  H.  was  "  perhaps  Milton'* 
friend,  Samuel  Hartlib,  whom  I  have  seen  men 
tioned  in  some  of  the  pamphlets  of  this  period,, 
as  well  acquainted  with  sir  Henry  Wottoui'* 
but  this  is  omitted  in  his  second  edition.  Mr. 
Warton  perhaps  doubted  his  conjecture  of  the 
person.  I  venture  to  state  from  a  copy  of  the 
•  Retiqui<B  Wotloniunae  in  my  possession,  in  which 
a  few  notes  are  written  (probably  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  book,  3d  edit,  in  1672)  that 
the  person  intended  was  the  "  ever-memorable" 
John  Hales.  This  information  will  be  supported 
by  the  reader's  recollecting  sir  Henry's  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Hales;  of  whom  sir  Henry  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  he  gave  to  his  learned 


tion  of  Milton's  Poems,  printed  under  his  own  \friend  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  ambulans,  the  valk- 
inspection,  1673,  when  lord  Brackley,  under  the     ing  Library.     See  Reliq.  Wctton.  3d  edit.  p.  475. 

TODD. 

7  Mr.  R.]  Ibelieve  "  Mr.  R."  to  be  John  Rouse, 
>dlev's   librarian.      "The  late  R."  is  unques- 


title  of  earl  Bridgwater,  was  still  living.     Milton 
was  perhaps  unwilling  to  own  his  early  connec 
tions  with  a  family,  conspicuous  for  its  unshaken  I  Bodley's  librarian 
loyalty,    and    now  highly  patronised   by  king     tkmably  Thomas  Randolph,  the  , 
Charles  the  Second.      WARTON.  8  Mr.  M.  B.]    Mr.  Michael  Brunth wait,   as 

*  April,  1638.]    Milton  had  communicated  to 
sir  Henry  his  design  of  seeing  foreign  countries, 


and    had  sent  him   his  Mask.     He  set  out   on 
his  travels  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

TODD. 


suppose ;  of  whom  sir  Henry  thus  speaks  in  one 
of  his  Letters,  Reliq.  It'utton.  3d  edit.  p.  546. 
"  Mr.  Michael  Branthwait,  heretofore  bis  ina- 
jestie's  agent  in  Venice,  a  gentleman  of  ap 
proved  confidence  and  sincerity."  T0IMX 


4SO 


MILTON'S  POEMS. 


S.»  as  his  governour ;  and  you  may  surely  re 
ceive  from  him  good  directions  for  the  shaping  o 
your  farther  journey  into  Italy,  where  he  did  re 
side  by  my  choice  som  time  for  the  king,  afte 
mine  own  recess  from  Venice. 

I  should  think   that  your  best  line    will  be 
thovow  the  whole  length  of  France  to  Marseilles 
and  thence  by  sea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  passage 
into  Tuscany  is  as  diurnal  as  a  Gravesend  barge 
I  hasten,  as  you  do,  to  Florence,"  or  Siena,  the 
rather  to  tell  you  a  short,  story  from  the  interes 
you  have  given  me  in  your  safety. 

At  Siena  1  was  tabled  in  the  house  of  one  Al 
berto  Scipioni>  an  old  Roman  cdurtier  in  dan 
gerous  times,  having  bin  steward  to  the  duca  d 
Pagliano,  who  with  all  his  family  were  strangled 
save  this  onely  man  that  escaped  by  foresight  oi 
the  tempest :  with  him  I  had  often  much  chat 
of  those  affairs  ;  into  which  he  took  pleasure  to 
look  back  from  his  native  harbour  ;  and  at  my 
departure  toward  Rome  (which  had  been  the 
center  of  his  experience)  I  had  wonn  confidence 
enough  to  beg  his  advice,  how  I  might  carry  my 
self  securely  there,  without  offence  to  others,  or 
of  mine  own  conscience.  Signor  Arrigo  inio. 
(sayes  he)  Ipensieri  stretti,et  il  viso  sciolto,  will 
go  safely  over  the  whole  world  ',  Of  which  Del 
phian  oracle  (for  so  I  have  found  it)  your  judge 
ment  doth  need  no  commentary ;  and  therefore 
(sir)  I  will  commit  you  with  it  to  the  best  of  all 
securities,  God's  dear  love,  remaining 

Your  friend  as  much  at  command 
as  any  of  longer  date 

HENRY  WOOTTON. 


SIB, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


~-^j 

1  have  expressly  sent  this  my  foot-boy  to  pre 
vent  your  departure  without  sotn  acknowledge 
ment  from  me  of  the  receipt  of  your  obliging 
le/ter,having  myself  through  som  business,  I  know 
not  how,  neglected  the  ordinary  conveyance.  In 
any  part  where  I  shall  understand  you  fixed,  I 
shall  be  glad,  and  diligent,  to  entertain  you 
with  home-novelties ;  even  for  some  fomentation 
of  our  friendship,  too  soon  interrupted  in  the 
cradle. 


coMus. 


CASTLE. 
BY  MR.  TODD. 

SOME  idea  of  this  venerable  and  magnificent 
pile,  in  which  Comus  was  played  with  great  splen 
dour,  at  a  period  when  masks  were  the  most 
fashionable  entertainment  of  our  nobility,  will 
probably  gratify  those,  who  read  Milton  with 
that  curiosity  which  results  from  taste  and  ima 
gination.  Mr.  Waiton,  the  learned  author  of 
this  elegant  remark,  declines  entering  into  the 

9  Lord  S.]  The  son  of  lord  viscount  Scudamorc, 
then  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  by  whose 
notice  Milton  was  honoured,  and  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  Grotius,  then  residing  at 
Paris,  also  as  the  minister  of  Sweden.  7  ODD. 


more  obscure  and  early  ann als  of  the  castle  j  tfc 
which  therefore  I  will  briefly  refer,  trusting  that 
the  methodical  account  of  an  edifice,  more  par 
ticularly  ennobled  by  the  representation  of  ComuS 
within  its  walls,  may  not  be  improper,  or  unin 
teresting. 

It  was  built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who 
was  related  to  William  the  Conqueror.  The  date 
of  its  erection  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Warton  in  the  year 
1112.  By  others  it  is  said  to  have  been'erected 
before  the  Conquest,  and  its  founder  to  have 
been  Edric  Sylvaticus,  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  whom 
Roger  de  Montgomery  was  sent  by  the  Conque 
ror  into  the  marshes  of  Wales  to  subdue,  and 
with  those  estates  in  Salop  he  was  afterwards 
rewarded.  But  the  testimonies  of  various  writers 
assign  the  foundation  of  this  structure  to  Roger 
de  Montgomery,  soon  after  the  Conquest. 

The  son  of  this  nobleman  did  not  long  enjoy  it, 
as  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  grandson; 
Robert  de  Belesme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  forfeited 
it  to  Henry  I.  by  having  joined  the  party  of  Ro 
bert  duke  of  Normandy  against  that  king.  It 
became  now  a  princely  residence,  and  was  guard 
ed  by  a  numerous  garrison.  Soon  after  the  ac 
cession  of  Stephen,  however,  the  governor  be 
trayed  his  trust,  in  joining  the  empress  Maud. 
Stephen  besieged  it ;  in  which  endeavour  to  re 
gain  the  possession  of  his  fortress  some  writers 
assert  that  he  succeeded,  others  that  he  failed, 
The  most  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the 
governor,  repenting  of  his  baseness,  and  wishing 
to  obtain  the  king's  forgiveness,  proposed  a  ca 
pitulation  advantageous  to  the  garrison,  to  which 
Stephen,  despairing  of  winning  the  castle  by 
arms,  readily  acceded.  Henry  II.  presented 
it  to  his  favourite,  Fulk  Fitz-Warine,or  de  Dinan, 
to  whom  succeeded  Joccas  de  Dinan ;  between 
whom  and  Hugh  de  Mortimer  lord  of  Wigmore 
such  dissensions  arose,  as  at  length  occasioned 
the  seizure  of  Mortimer,  and  his  confinement  in 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  which  to  this  day 
is  called  Mortimer's  Tower;  from  which  he 
was  nut  liberated,  till  he  had  paid  an  immense 
ransom.  This  tower  is  now  inhabited,  and  used 
as  a  fives-court. 

It  was  again  belonging  to  the  crown  in  the  8th 
year  of  king  John,  who  bestowed  it  on  Philip  de  Al  - 
>ani,from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Lacies  of  Ire- 
and,thelastof  which  family,  Walter  deLacy,  dy- 
ng  without  issue  male,  left  the  castle  to  his  grand 
daughter  Maud,  the  wife  of  Peter  de  Geneva,  or 
Jeneville,  a  Poictevin,  of  the  house  of  Lorrain, 
rom  whose  posterity  it  passed  by  a  daughter  to 
he  Mortimers,  and  from  them  hereditarily  to 
he  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  wast 
aken  D y  Simon  de  Montfort  earl  of  Leicester,  the 
ambitious  leader  of  the  confederate  barons,  who, 
about  the  year  1263  are  said  to  have  taken  pos- 
ession  of  all  the  royal  castles  and  fortresses.  Of 
.udlow  Castle  in  almost  two  succeeding  centuries 
nothing  is  recorded. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  in 
he  possession  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  who  there 
Irew  up  hi§  declaration  of  affected  allegiance  to 
he  king,  pretending  that  the  army  of  ten  thou- 
and  men,  which  he  had  raised  in  the  marshes  of 
.Vales,  was  '•'  for  the  public  weale  of  the 
ealme. "  The  event  of  this  commotion  between 
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the  Royalists  and  Yorkists,  the  defeatof  Richard's 
perfidious  attempt,  is  well  known.  The  castle 
of  Ludlow,  says  Hall,  "  was  spoyled."  The 
king's  troops  seized  on  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it  ;  and,  according  to  the  same  chronicler,  hither 
"  the  king  sent  the  dutchess  of  Yorke  with  her 
two  younger  sons  to  be  kept  in  ward,  with  the 
dutchess  of  Buckingham  her  sister,  where  she 
continued  a  certain  space." 

The  castle  was  soon  afterwards  put  into  the 
possession  of  Edward  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
king  Edward  IV.,  who  at  that  time  resided  in 
the  neighbouring  castle  of  Wigmore,  and  who, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  had 
collected  some  troops  in  the  Marches,  and  had 
attached  the  garrison  to  his  cause.  On  his  ac 
cession  to  the  throne  the  castle  was  repaired  by 
him,  and  a  few  years  after  was  made  the  court  of 
his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales ;  who  was  sent  hither 
by  him,  as  Hall  relates,  "  for  justice  to  be  doen 
in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  to  the  end  that  by  the 
authoritie  of  his  presence,  the  wild  Welshmenne 
and  evill  disposed  personnes  should  refrainefrom 
their  accustomed  murthers  and  outrages."  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  some  years  afterwards,  observed, 
that,  since  the  establishment  of  the  lord  presi 
dent  and  council,  the  whole  country  of  Wales 
have  been  brought  from  their  disobedient  and 
barbarous  incivility,  to  a  civil  and  obedient  con 
dition;  and  the  bordering  English  counties  had 
been  freed  from  those  spoils  and  felonies,  with 
which  the  Welsh,  before  this  institution,  had  an 
noyed  them.  See  Sidney  State-Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  1.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  his  eldest  son 
was  here  first  proclaimed  king  by  the  name  of 
Edward  V. 

In  the  reign  of  Heriry  VII.  his  eldest  son, 
Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  inhabited  the  castle ; 
in  which  great  festivity  was  observed  upon  his 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  ;  an  event 
that  was  soon  followed,  within  the  same  walls,  by 
the  untimely  and  lamented  death  of  that  accom 
plished  prince. 

The  castle  had  now  long  been  the  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  annexed  to  the  principality,  and 
was  the  habitation  appointed  for  his  deputies  the 
lords  presidents  of  Wales,  who  held  in  it  the 
court  of  the  Marches.  It  would  therefore  hardly 
have  been  supposed,  that  its  external  splendour 
should  have  suffered  neglect,  if  Powel,  the  Welsh 
historian,  had  not  related,  that "  sir  Henry  Sidney, 
who  was  made  lord  president  in  1564,  repaired 
the  castle  of  Ludlowe  which  is  the  cheefest  house 
within  the  Marches,  being  in  great  decaie,  as  the 
chapell,  the  court-house,  and  a  faire  fountaine." 
See  Mr.  Warton's  second  edit.  p.  124,  where  he 
quotes  D.  Powell's  Hist,  of  Cambria,  edit. 
1580.  4to.  p.  401.  Sir  H.  Sidney,  however,  was 
made  lord  president  in  the  second  year  of  Eli 
zabeth,  which  was  in  1559.  See  Sidney  State- 
Papers,  vol.  i.  Memoirs  prefixed,  p*  86.  Sir 
Henry's  munificence  to  this  stately  fabric  is 
more  particularly  recorded  by  T.  Churchyard, 
in  his  poem  called,  The  Worthines  of  Wales, 
4to.  Lond.  1578.  The  chapter  is  entitled  the 
Castle  of  LudloeJ'  in  which  it  is  related,  that 
"  Sir  Harry  built  many  things  here  worthie 
praise  and  memorie."  From  the  same  informa 
tion  we  learn  the  following  particulars.  "  Over 
VOfc.  YI.J. 


a  chimney  excellently  wrought  in  the  best  cham 
ber,  is  St.  Andrewes  Crosse  joyned  to  prince 
Arthurs  armes  in  the  hall  windowe."  The  poet 
also  notices  the  "  Chappell  most  trim  and  costly 
sure:"  about  which  "  are  armes  in  colours  of 
sondrie  kings,  but  chiefly  noblemen."  He  then 
specifies  in  prose,  «  that  sir  Harry  Sidney  being 
lord  president,  buylt  twelve  roumes  in  the  sayd 
castle,  which  goodly  buildings  doth  shewe  a 
great  beaut ie  to  the  same.  He  made  also  a 
goodly  wardrobe  underneath  the  new  parlor,  and 
repayrd  an  old  tower,  called  Mortymer's  Tower, 
to  keepe  the  auncient  records  in  the  same  ;  and 
he  repayred  a  fayre  rouine  under  the  court 
house,  to  the  same  entent  and  purpose,  and 
made  a  great  wall  about  the  woodyard,  and  built 
a  most  brave  condit  within  the  inner  court :  and 
all  the  newe  buildings  over  the  gate  sir  Harry 
Sidney  (in  his  daies  and  government  there) 
made  and  set  out  to  the  honour  of  the  queene, 
and  glorie  of  the  castle.  There  are  in  a  goodly 
or  stately  place  set  out  my  lord  earle  of  Warwick* 
armes,  the  earle  of  Barbie,  the  earle  of  Worces 
ter,  the  earle  of  Pembroke,  and  sir  Harry  Sid 
neys  armes  in  like  maner  :  al  these  stand  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  chamber.  On  the  other  side 
are  the  arms  of  Northwales  and  Southwales, 
two  red  lyons  and  two  golden  lyons,  prince 
Arthurs,  At  the  end  of  the  dyning  chamber, 
there  is  a  pretie  device  how  the  hedgehog  brake 
the  chayne,  and  came  from  Ireland  to  Ludloe." 
The  device  is  probably  an  allusion  to  sir  Henry's 
armorial  bearings,  of  which  two  porcupines  were 
the  crest.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  caused  also  many 
salutary  regulations  to  be  made  in  the  court. 
See  Sidney  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  143  and  p. 
170,  in  which  are  stated  the  great  sums  of  money 
he  had  expended,  and  the  indefatigable  diligence 
he  had  exerted  in  the  discharge  of  his  office. 

In  1616,  the  creation  of  prince  Charles  (after 
wards  king  Charles  I.)  to  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  earldom  of  Chester,  was  celebrated 
here  with  uncommon  magnificence.  It  became 
next  distinguished  by  "  one  of  the  most  memo 
rable  and  honourable  circumstances  in  the 
course  of  its  history,"  THE  REPRESENTATION  OP 
COMUS  in  1634,  when  the  earl  of  Bridgewatev 
was  lord  president,  and  inhabited  it.  A' scene  in 
the  Mask  presented  both  the  castle  and  the  town 
of  Ludlow.  Afterwards,  as  1  have  been  informed, 
Charles  the  first,  going  to  pay  a  visit  at  Powis 
castle,  was  here  splendidly  received  and  enter 
tained,  o<i.his  journey.  But  "  pomp,  and  feast, 
and  revelry,  with  mask,  and  antique  pageantry," 
were  soon  succeeded  in  Ludlow  castle  by  the  din 
of  arms.  During  the  unhappy  civil  war  it  was 
garrisoned  for  the  king ;  who,  in  his  flight  from 
Wales,  staid  a  night  it.  See  Tier  Carolinum  in 
Gutch's  Collect.  Cur.  vol.  ii.  443.  "  Wednesday 
Aug."  6.°*  1645,  at  Old  Radnor,  supper,  a  yeo 
man's  house ;  the  court  dispersed.  Thursday  the 
7.th  to  LUDLOW  CASTLE,  no  dinner,  Col.  Wode- 
house.  Friday  the  8.thto  Bridgnorth,  &c." 
The  castle  was  at  length  delivered  up  to  the  par 
liament  in  June  1646. 

A  few  years  after  this  event,  the  goods  of  the 
castle  were  inventoried  and  sold.  The  rev.  Mr 
Ayscough,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  oblig 
ingly  directed  me  to  a  priced  catalogue  of  the 
I  i 
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furniture,  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  in 
Harl.  MSS.  N°.  4893,  and  IS0.  7332:  from 
which  I  select  a  few  curious  articles. 

"  In  the  Princes  Chamber.  One  standing  bedel- 
stead,  covered  with  watchet  damaske,  with  all 
the  furniture  suitable  thereunto  belonging,  &c. 
Sold  Mr  Bass  ye  ll.th  of  March  1650  for 
36£  10s. 

"  One  suit  of  old  tapistry  hangings  cont.e  in 

all  120  ells  at  2  per  ell;  Sold  Mr  Cleam.'  ye 
18.th  January  1650  for  15<£. 

"In  IkeGovernour's  Quarter.  Two  pictures,  ye 
one  of  the  late  king,  and  the  other  of  his  queen, 


10. 


Bass. 


Sold  to  M' 
"  One  large  old  Bible,  6.     Sold  to  Mr  Bass. 

s 

"One  old  surplice  of  holland,  5.  Sold  to 
Mr  Bass. 

"One    dammaske    table-cloth  in  length  tenn 

yards,  2.     Sold  to  Mr   Rog.r  Humphrey. 

"  Acupp  &  cover  of  plate,  weighing  35  o3- 

•  £     s 

at  5  per  03.  8.15.     Sold  to  Mr  Brown. 

"  A  pulpitt  cloth  &  a  carpett  of  old  crimson 

velvett  &  7  old  cushions,  val.d  at  8.  Sold  to 
Mr  Brown. 

"  In  the  Shov  ell-board  Room.  Nine  peeces  of 
green  kersey  hangings  paned  wth  gilt  leather,  8 
window  curtaines,  5  window  peeces,  a  chimney 
peece,  and  curtaine  rodds,  and  three  other  small 
peeces  in  a  presse  in  ye  wardrobe  val.  togeather 
25o£.  .  WITH  Ye  PROTECTOR. 

"Iny*  Hall.  Two  long  tables,  two  square 
tables  with  formes,  one  fire-grate,  one  side  ta 
ble,  a  court  cuppboard,  two  wooden  figures  of 
beasts,  3  candlesticks,  &  racks  for  armour,  \£. 
Sold  to  Mr  Bass." 

No  other  remarkable  circumstances  distinguish 
the  history  of  this  castle,  till  the  court  of  the 
Marches  was  abolished,  and  the  lords  presidents 
were  discontinued,  in  1688.  From  that  period 
its  decay  commenced.  It  has  since  been  gradu 
ally  stiipt  of  its  curious  and  valuable  ornaments. 
No  longer  inhabited  by  its  noble  guardians,  it 
has  fallen  into  neglect ;  and  neglect  has  encou 
raged  plunder.  "  It  will  be  no  wonder  that  this 
noble  castle  is  in  the  very  perfection  of  decay, 
when  we  acquaint  our  readers,  that  the  present 
inhabitants  live  upon  the  sale  of  the  materials. 
All  the  fine  courts,  the  royal  apartments,  halls, 
and  rooms  of  state,  lie  open  and  abandoned,  and 
some  of  them  falling  down."  Tour  through 
Great  Britain,  quoted  by  Grose,  art.  Ludluiv 
Castle.  See  also  two  remarkable  instances  re 
lated  by  Mr.  Hodges  in  his  Account  of  the  Castle, 
p.  39.  The  appointment  of  a  governor,  or  stew 
ard  of  the  castle,  is  also  at  present  discontinued. 
Butler  enjoyed  the  stewardship,  which  was  a  lu 
crative  as  well  as  an  honourable  post,  while  the 
principality  court  existed.  And,  in  an  apartment 
over  the  gateway  of  the  castle,  he  is  said  to  have 
written  his  inimitable  Hudibras.  The  poet  had 
been  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Carbery,  who  was 
lord  president  of  Wales ;  and  who,  in  the  great 
rebellion,  had  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  excel 
lent  Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  the  account  of  Ludlow  castle,  prefixed  to 


Buck's  Antiquities,pubiished  in  1774,  which 
have  been  written  many  years  before,  it  is  said 
"  Many  of  the  royal  apartments  are  yet  entire; 
and  the  sword,  with  the  velvet  hangings,  and 
some  of  the  furniture  are  still  preserved. "  And 
Grose  in  his  Antiquities,  published  about  the 
same  time,  extracting  from  the  Tour  through 
Great  Britain  what  he  pronounces  a  very  just 
and  accurate  account  of  this  castle,  represents 
the  chapel  having  abundance  of  coats  of  arms 
upon  the  pannels,  and  the  hall  decorated  with 
the  same  ornaments,  together  with  lances, 
spears,  firelocks,  and  old  armour.  Of  these  cu 
rious  appendages  to  the  grandeur  of  both,  little 
perhaps  is  now  known.  Of  the  chapel,  a  circular 
building  within  the  inner  court  is  now  all  that  re 
mains.  Over  several  of  the  stable  doors,  how 
ever,  are  still  the  arms  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Over  the  inner  gate  of 
the  castle,  are  also  some  remains  of  the  arms 
of  the  Sidney  family,  with  an  inscription 
denoting  the  date  of  the  queen's  reign,  and  of 
sir  Henry  Sidney's  residence,  in  1581,  together 
with  the  following  words,  Hominibus  ingratis  lo- 
quimini  lapides.  No  reason  has  been  assigned  for 
this  remarkable  address.  Perhaps  sir  Henry 
Sidney  might  intend  it  as  an  allusion  to  his  pre 
decessors,  who  had  suffered  the  stately  fabric 
to  decay  ;  as  a  memorial  also,  which  no  succes 
sor  might  behold  without  determining  to  avoid 
its  application:  Nonne  IPSAM  DOMUM  meiuet, 
ne  quam  VOCEM  ELiciAT,nonne  PARIETES  CONCIOS?  l 
Mr.  Dovaston,  ofthe  Nursery,  near  Oswestry, 
who  visited  the  castle  in  1768,  has  acquainted 
me,  that  the  floors  of  the  great  council  cham 
ber  were  then  pretty  entire,  as  was  the  stair-case. 
The  covered  steps  leading  to  the  chapel  were 
remaining,  but  the  covering  of  the  cliapel  was 
fallen  :  yet  the  arms  of  some  of  the  lords  presi 
dents,  painted  on  the  walls,  were  visible.  In 
the  great  council  chamber  was  inscribed  on  the 
wall  a  sentence  from  1  Sam.  xii.  3.  All  of  which 
are  now  wholly  gone.  The  person,  who  showed 
this  gentleman  the  castle,  informed  him  that,  by 
tradition,  the  Mask  of  Comus  was  performed  in 
the  council  chamber.  Among  the  valuable  col 
lections  of  the  same  gentleman  is  an  extensive 
account  of  Ludlow  town  and  castle  from  the  most 
early  times,  to  the  first  year  of  William  and  Ma- 
ry,  copied  by  him  from  a  MS.  of  the  rev.  Rich. 
Podmore,  A.  B.  rector  of  Coppenhall  in  Co. 
Pal.  of  Chester,  and  curate  of  Cuudover,  Salop, 
collected  with  great  care  from  ancient  and  au 
thentic  books.  From  this  interesting  compila 
tion  I  have  been  informed  that  the  court  of  the 
Marches  was  erected  by  Edward  IV.  in  honour 
of  the  earls  of  March,  from  whom  he  was  des 
cended,  as 'the  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  had 
been  before  by  Henry  IV.  in  honour  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster :  that  the  household  of  Ludlow  cas 
tle  was  numerous  and  splendid,  and  that  the 
lord  president  lived  in  great  state.  The  chaplain 
had  the  yearly  fee  of  o£.50  with  diet  for  himself 
and  one  servant.  The  other  officers  ofthe  court 
had  fees  and  salaries  suitable  to  their  several, 
ranks.  See  also  Sidney  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.. 
5,  6.  where  the  "  Fees  annually  allowed  to  the 
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townsel  and  commissioners,  and  the  officers 
wages"  An.  3  Edw.  VI.  are  set  forth."  The 
court  consisted  of  the  lord  president,  vice-presi 
dent,  and  council,  who  were  composed  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  lord  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal,  lord  treasurer  of  the  king's  house- 
liold,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  principal  se 
cretary  of  state,  the  chief  justices  of  England, 
and  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  justices  of  Assize  for  the  counties 
of  Salop,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth, 
the  justice  of  the  grand  Session  in  Wales,  the 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  attorney  and  solicitor 
general,  with  many  of  the  Yieighbouring  nobility, 
and  with  various  subordinate  officers.  See  Mr. 
Hodges's  Hist.  Ace.  of  the  Castle,  p.  67,  68.  From 
the  inedited  tour  of  a  traveller  in  1535,  communi 
cated  to  me  by  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  esq.  it  ap 
pears  that  there  was  also  a  secretary  to  the 
court;  the  office  of  which  was  then  filled  by 
lord  Goring,  and  said  to  be  worth  300(X£.  At 
the  same  time,  sir  John  Bridgeman  was  the  chief 
justice  of  the  court.  The  traveller  adds,  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  president,  the  chief  justice  re 
presented  the  president's  person,  and  kept  "  the 
king's  house  in  the  castle,  which  is  a  prettie  lit 
tle  neate  castle,  standing  high,  kept  in  good  re: 
paire  :"  and  that  he  was  "  invited  by  the  judge 
to  dinner,  and  verye  kindly  and  respectfully  en 
tertained." 

This  court  was  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament 
in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary*  at  the 
humble  suit  of  all  the  gentlemen  and  inhabitants 
of  the  principality  of  Wales ;  by  whom  it  was 
represented  as  an  intolerable  grievance. 

The  situation  of  the  caslle  is  delightful,  and 
romantic.  It  is  built  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  town  upon  a  rock,  commanding  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospect  northward.  On  the  west 
it  is  shaded  by  a  lofty  hill,  and  washed  by  the 
river.  It  is  strongly  environed  by  walls  of  im 
mense  height  and  thickness,  and  fortified  with 
round  and  square  towers  at  irregular  distances. 
The  walls  are  said  by  Grose  to  have  formerly 
been  a  mile  in  compass;  but  Leland  in  that 
measure  includes  those  of  the  town.  The  inte 
rior  apartments  were  defended  on  one  side  by  a 
deep  ditch,  cutout  of  the  rock;  on  the  other,  by 
an  almost  inaccessible  precipice  overlooking  the 
vale  of  Corve.  The  castle  was  divided  into  two 

in 

and  the 

green,  or  outwork,  which  Dr.  Stukely  supposes 
to  have  been  called  the  Barbican.  See  his  Iti 
nerary,  Iterlv.  p.  70.  The  green  takes  in  a 
large  compass  of  ground,  in  which  were  the 
court  of  judicature  and  records,  the  stables,  gar 
den,  bowling-green,  and  other  offices.  In  the 
front  of  the  castle,  a  spacious  plain  or  lawn  for 
merly  extended  two  miles.  In  1772  a  public 
walk  round  the  castle  was  planted  with  trees, 
and  laid  out  with  much  taste,  by  the  munificence 
of  the  countess  of  Powis.  See  Mr.  Hodges's  Hist. 
Ace.  p.  54. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  this  ancient  edi 
fice  bespeaks,  in  some  degree,  what  it  once  has 
been.  Its  mutilated  towers  and  walls  still  afford 
an  idea  of  the  strength  and  beauty,  which  so  no 
ble  a  specimen  of  Norman  architecture  formerly 


separate  parts:   the  castle,  properly  speaking,  ii 
which  were  the  palace  and   lodgings;  andth 


displayed.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  melan 
choly  monument,  exhibiting  the  irreparable  ef 
fects  of  pillage  and  dilapidation. 

ORIGIN  OF  COMUS. 

By  Mr.  WARTON. 

IN  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess,  an  Area- 
dian  comedy,  recently  published,  Milton  found 
many  touches  of  pastoral  and  superstitious  ima 
gery,  congenial  with  his  own  conceptions.  Many 
of  these,  yet  with  the  highest  improvements,  he 
has  transferred  in  Comus :  together  with  the 
general  cast  and  colouring  of  the  piece.  He 
catched  also  from  the  lyric  rhymes  of  Fletcher, 
that  Dorique  delicacy,  with  which  sir  Henry 
Wotton  was  so  much  delighted  in  the  songs  of 
Milton's  drama.  Fletcher's  comedy  was  coldly 
received  the  first  night  of  its  performance.  But 
it  had  ample  revenge  in  this  conspicuous  and 
indisputable  mark  of  Milton's  approbation.  It 
was  afterwards  represented  as  a  Mask  at  court, 
before  the  king  and  queen  on  twelfth-night,  in 
1633.  I  know  not,  indeed,  if  this  was  any  re 
commendation  to  Milton  ;  who,  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  speaks  contemptuously  of  these  interludes, 
which  had  been  among  the  chief  diversions  of  an 
elegant  and  liberal  monarch.  B.  iv.  767. 


court-amours 


Mix'd  dance,  and  wanton  mask,  or  midnight 
ball,  &c.» 

And  in  his  Ready  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a  free 
Commonwealth,  written  in  1660,  on  the  incon 
veniences  and  dangers  of  readmitting  kingship, 
and  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  noxious  hu 
mour  of  returning  to  bondage,  he  says,  "  a  king 
must  be  adored  as  a  demigod,  with  a  dissolute 
and  haughty  court  about  him,  of  vast  expense 
and  luxury,  masks  and  revels,  to  the  debauch 
ing  our  prime  gentry,  both  male  and  female, 
not  in  their  pastimes  only,  &c."  Pr.  W.  i.  590. 
I  believe  the  whole  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
genius  of  Fletcher.  But  in  the  mean  time  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  Milton  had  not  yet 
contracted  an  aversion  to  courts  and  court- 
amusements;  and  that,  in  I,' Allegro,  masks 
are  among  his  x  pleasures.  Nor  could  he  now 
disapprove  of  a  species  of  entertainment,  to 
which  as  a  writer  he  was  giving  encouragement. 
The  royal  masks,  however,  did  not,  like  Comus, 
always  abound  with  Platonic  recommendations  of 
the  doctrine  of  chastity. 

The  ingenious  and  accurate  Mr.  Reed  has 
pointed  out  a  rude  out-line,  from  which  Milton 
seems  partly  to  have  sketched  the  plan  of  the 
fable  of  Comus.  See  Biograph.  Vramat.  ii. 
p.  441.  It  is  an  old  play,  with  this  title,  The 
old  Wives  Tale,  a  pleasant  conceited  Comedie, 
plaied  by  the  Queens  Maiesties  players.  Writ 
ten  by  G.  P.  [i.  e.  George  Peele.]  Printed  at 
London  by  John  Danter,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Ra!ph  Hancocke  and  John  Hardie,  1595.  In 
quarto.  This  very  scarce  and  curious  piece  ex 
hibits,  among  other  parallel  incidents,  two  bro 
thers  wandering  in  quest  of  their  sister,  whom  art 
enchanter  had  imprisoned.  This  magician  had 
learned  his  art  from  his  mether  Meroe,  as  Co- 
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mus  had  been  instructed  by  his  mother  Circe. 
The  Brothers  call  out  on  the  Lady's  name,  and 
Echo  replies.  The  enchanter  had  given  her 
a  potion  which  suspends  the  powers  of  reason, 
and  superinduces  oblivion  of  herself.  The  Bro 
thers  afterwards  meet  with  an  old  man  who  is 
also  skilled  in  magic;  and,  by  listening  to  his 
soothsaying,  they  recover  their  lost  sister.  But 
Hot  till  the  enchanter's  wreath  had  been  torn 
from  his  head,  his  sword  wrested  from  his  hand, 
a  glass  broken,  and  a  light  extinguished.  The 
names  of  some  of  the  characters,  as  Sacrapant, 
Chorebus,  and  others,  are  taken  from  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  The  history  of  Meroe  a  witch,  may  be 
seen  in  The  xi  Bookes  of  the  Golden  Asse, 
containing  the  Metamorphosie  of  Lucius  Apuleius, 
Interlaced  with  sundrie  pleasant  and  delectable 
Tales,  &c.  Translated  out  of  the  Latin  into 
English  by  William  Adlington,  Lond.  1566. 
See  Chap.  iii.  "  How  Socrates  in  his  returne 
from  Macedony  to  Larissa  was  spoyled  and  rob 
bed,  and  how  he  fell  acquainted  with  one  Meroe 
a  witch."  And  Chap.  iv.  "  How  Meroe  the 
witch  turned  divers  persons  into  miserable 
beasts."  Of  this  book  there  were  other  editions, 
in  1571,  1596,  1600,  and  1639.  All  in  quarto 
arid  the  black  letter.  The  translator  was  of 
University  College.  See  also  Apuleius  in  the 
original.  A  Meroe  is  mentioned  by  Ausonius, 
Epigr.  xix. 

Peele's  play  opens  thus. 

Anticke,  Frolicke,  nnd  Fantasticke,  three  ad- 
yenturers,  are  lost  in  a  wood,  in  the  night..  They 
agree  to  sing  the  old  song, 

"  Three  merrie  men,  and  three  merrie  men, 
And  three  merrie  men  be  wee ; 
I  in  the  wood,  and  thou  on  the  ground, 
And  Jacke  sleeps  in  the  tree." 

They  hear  a  dog,  and  fancy  themselves  to  be 
near  some  village.  A  cottager  appears,  with  a 
lantern:  on  which  Frolicke  says,  "I  perceiue 
the  gHmryng  of  a  gloworme,  a  candle,  or  a  cats- 
eye,  &c."  They  entreat  him  to  show  the  way: 
otherwise  they  say,  "  wee  are  like  to  wander 
among  the  owlets  and  hobgoblins  of  the  forest." 
He  invites  them  to  Irs  cottage;  and  orders  his 
trife  to  lay  a  crab  in  the  fire,  to  "tost  for  lambes- 
wool,  &c."  They  sing 

"  When  as  the  rie  reach  to  the  chin, 
And  chopcherrie,  chopcherrie  ripe  within; 
Strawberries  swimming  in  the  creame, 
And  schoole-boyes  play  ing  in  thestreame,  &c." 

At  length  to  pass  the  time  trimly,  it  is  pro 
posed  that  the  wife  shall  tell  "  a  merry  winters 
tale/'  or,  "  an  old  wiues  winters  tale,"  of  which 
sort  of  stories  she  is  not  without  a  score.  She 
begins,  There  was  a  king,  or  duke,  who  had  a 
fliost  beautiful  daughter,  and  she  was  stolen 
away  by  a  necromancer,  who  turning  himself 
into  a  dragon,  carried  her  in  his  mouth  to  his 
castle.  The  king  sent  out  all  his  men  to  find 
his  daughter ;  "at  last,  all  the  king's  men  went 
out  so  long,  that  hir  two  brothers  went  to  seeke 
hir."  Immediately  the  two  brothers  enter,  and 
speak. 


"  I  Br.  Vptm  these  chalkie  cliffs  of  Albioa, 
We  are  arriued  now  with  tedious  toile,  &c. 
To  seeke  our  sister,  &c." 

A  soothsayer  enters,  with  whom  they  converse 
about  the  lost  lady.  "  Sooths.  Was  she  fayre  ? 
2  Br.  The  fayrest  for  white  and  the  purest 
for  redde,  as  the  blood  of  the  deare  or  the  dri 
ven  snowe,  &c."  In  their  search,  Echo  re  plies 
to  their  call.  They  find  too  late  that  their  sis 
ter  is  under  the  captivity  of  a  wicked  magician,, 
and  that  she  had  tasted  his  cup  of  oblivion.  In 
the  close,  after  the  wreath  is  torn  from  the  ma 
gician's  head,  and  he  is  disarmed  and  killed,  by 
a  Spirit  in  the  shape  and  character  of  a  beautiful 
page  of  fifteen  years  old,  she  still  remains  sub 
ject  to  the  magician's  enchantment.  But  in  a 
subsequent  scene  the  Spirit  enters,  and  declares, 
that  the  sister  cannot  be  delivered  but  by  a  lady, 
who  is  neither  maid,  wife,  nor  widow.  The  Spi 
rit  blows  a  magical  horn,  and  the  lady  appears  ; 
she  dissolves  the  charm,  by  breaking  a  glass, 
and  extinguishing  a  light,  as  I  have  before  re 
cited.  A  curtain  is  withdrawn,  and  the  sister 
is  seen  seated  and  asleep.  She  is  disenchanted 
and  restored  to  her  senses,  having  been  spoken 
to  thrice.  She  then  rejoins  her  two  brothers, 
with  whom  she  returns  home ;  and  the  Boy-spi 
rit  vanishes  under  the  earth.  The  magician  is 
here  called  "  inchanter  vile,"  as  in  Comus,  v. 
907. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  this  play, 
taken  from  the  old  English  Apuleius.  It  is 
where  the  Old  Man  every  night  is  transformed 
by  our  magician  into  a  bear,  recovering  in  the 
day-time  his  natural  shape. 

Among  the  many  feats  of  magic  in  this  play, 
a  bride  newly  married  gains  a  marriage-portion 
by  dipping  a  pitcher  into  a  well.  As  she  dips, 
there  is  a  voice : 

"  Faire  maiden,  white  and  red, 
Combe  me  smoothe,  and  stroke  my  head, 
And  thou  shall  haue  some  cockell  bread  ! 
Gently  dippe,  but  not  too  deepe, 
For  feare  thou  make  the  golden  beard  to  weepe! " 

*'  Faire  maiden,  white  and  redde, 
Combe  me  smooth,  and  stroke  my  head  : 
And  euery  haire  a  sheaue  shall  be, 
And  euery  sheaue  a  golden  tree !" 

With  this  stage-direction,  "A  head  comes  vp  full 
of  gold  ;  she  combes  it  into  her  lap.f) 

I  must  not  omit,  that  Shakespeare  seems  also 
to  have  had  an  eye  on  this  play.  It  is  in  the  scene 
where  "  The  ffaruest-men  enter  with  a  Song." 
Again,  "  Enter  the  Haruest-men  singing  with  wo 
men  in  their  handes."  Frolicke  says,  "  Who 
have  we  here,  our  amourous  haruest  starres  r" 
— They  sing , 

"  Loe,  here  we  come  a  reaping  a  reaping, 
To  reape  our  haruest-fruite; 
And  thus  we  passe  the  yeare  so  long, 
And  neuer  be  we  mute." 

Compare  the  Mask  in  the  Tempest,  A,  iv,  S. «. 
where  Iris  says, 
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"  You  sun-burnt  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry  ; 
Make  holy-day  :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on, 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing." 

Where  is  this  stage-direction,  "  Enter  certain 
Reapers,  properly  habited:  they  join  with  the 
nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance."  The  Tempest  pro- 
bahly  did  not  appear  before  the  year  1612. 

That  Milton  had  his  eye  on  this  ancient  dra 
ma,  which  might  have  been  the  favourite  of  his 
early  youth,  perhaps  it  may  be  at  least  affirm 
ed  with  as  much  credibility,  as  that  he  conceiv 
ed  the  Paradise  Lost,  from  seeing  a  Mystery  at 
Florence,  written  by  Andreini  a  Florentine  in 
1617,  entitled  Adamo. 

In  the  mean  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
Milton's  magician  Comus,  with  his  cup  and 
wand,  is  ultimately  founded  on  the  fable  of 
Circe.  The  effects  of  both  characters  are  much 
the  same.  They  are  both  to  be  opposed  at  first 
with  force  and  violence.  Circe  is  subdued  by 
the  virtues  of  the  herb  moly  which  Mercury 
gives  to  Ulysses,  and  Comus  by  the  plant  hae- 
inony  which  the  Spirit  gives  to  the  two  Bro 
thers.  About  the  year  1615,  a  mask  called  the 
Inner  Temple  Masque,  written  by  William 
Browne,  author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals,  which  I 
have  frequently  cited,  was  presented  by  the 
students  of  the  Inner  Temple.  See  Notes  on 
Com.  v.  252,  636,  659,  It  has  been  lately 
printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Emanuel  College :  but  I  have  been  informed, 
that  a  few  copies  were  printed  soon  after  the 
presentation.  It  was  formed  on  the  story  of 
Circe,  and  perhaps  might  have  suggested  some 
few  hints  to  Milton.  I  will  give  some  proofs  of 
parallelism  as  we  go  along. 

The  genius  of  the  best  poets  is  often  deter 
mined,  if  not  directed,  by  circumstance  and  ac 
cident.  It  is  natural ,  that  even  so  original  a 
writer  as  Milton  should  have  been  biassed  by  the 
reigning  poetry  of  the  day , by  the  composition  most 
in  fashion,  and  by  subjects  recently  brought  for 
ward,  but  soon  giving  way  to  others,  and  almost 
as  soon  totally  neglected  and  forgotten. 


THE  PERSONS. 

THE  ATTENDANT  SPIRIT,  afterwards  in  the  habit 
of  THVRSIS. 

COMUS,  with  his  crew. 
THE  LADY. 
FIRST  BROTHER. 
SECOND  BROTHER. 
SABRINA,  the  Nymph. 

The  chief  persons,  who  presented,  were 

The  lord  Brackley. 

Mr.  Thomas  Egerton  his  brother. 

The  lady  Alice  Egerton. 

COMUS. 

.The  first  Scene  discovers  a  wild  wood. 
The  Attendant  Spirit  descends  or  enters. 


BEFORE  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aereal  spirits  live  inspher'd 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  Earth ;  and,  with  low-thoughted 

care 

Confin'd  and  pester'd  in  this  pin-fold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change, to  her  true  servants,  10 
Amongst  the  enthron'd  gods  on  sainted  seats. 
Yet  some  there  be,  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key, 
That  opes  the  palace  of  Eternity  : 
To  such  my  errand  is  ;  and,  but  for  such, 
I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mould. 

But  to  my  task.     Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt,  flood,  and  each  ebbing  stream, 
Took  in  by  lot  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove        20 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles, 
That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep  : 
Which  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods, 
By  course  commits  to  several  government, 
And  gives  them  leave  to   wear  their  sapphire 

crowns, 

And  wield  their  little  tridents :  but  this  isle, 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 
He  quarters  to  his  blue-hair'd  deities ; 
And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  Sun     30 
A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charge,  with  temper'd  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms  : 
Where  his  fair  offspring,  nurs'd  in  princely  lore, 
Are  coming  to  attend  their  father's  state, 
And  new-entrusted  sceptre  :   but  their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear 

wood, 

The  nodding  horrour  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger ; 
And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril,  40 
But  that  by  quick  command  from  sovran  Jove 
I  was  dispatch'd  for  their  defence  and  guard : 
And  listen  why  ;  for  I  will  tell  you  now 
What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song, 
From  old  or  modern  bard,  in  hall  or  bower. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush 'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 
After  the  Tuscan  mariners  transform'd, 
Coasting  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed, 
On  Circe's  island  fell :  (Who  knows  not  Circe,50 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine  ?) 
This  nymph,  that  gaz'd  upon  his  clustering  locks 
With  ivy  berries  wreath'd,  and  his  blithe  youth. 
Had  by  him,  ere  "he  parted  thence,  a  son 
Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 
Whom  therefore  she  brought  up,  and  Comus 

nam'd: 

Who,  ripe  and  frolic  of  his  full  grown  age, 
Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields, 
At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood ; 
And,  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbowerVJ., 
Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 
Offering  to  every  weary  traveller 
His  orieat  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass* 
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To  quench  the  drought  of  Phoebus ;  which  asthey 
taste  [thirst:  j 

(For  most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  counte 
nance, 

The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  chang'd 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf,  or  bear,  70 

Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat, 
All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were  j 
And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before ; 
And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  stye. 
Therefore  when  any,  favour'd  of  high  Jove, 
Chances  to  pass  through  this  adventurous  glade, 
Swift  a^  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star  80 

1  shoot  from  Heaven,  to  give  him  safe  convoy, 
As  now  1  do :   but  first  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky-robes  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof, 
And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain 
That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs, 
Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song. 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 
And  hush  the  waving  woods ;  nor  of  less  faith 
And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch 
Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid  90 

Of  this  occasion.     But  I  hear  the  tread 
Of  hateful  steps  j  I  must  be  viewless  now. 

COMUS  enters  with  a  charming-rod  in  one  hand,  hi 
glass  in  the  other ;  with  him  a  rout  of  monsters 
headed  like  sundry  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  but  other 
wise  like  men  and  women,  their  apparel g/istering 
they  come  in  making  a  riotous  and  unruly  noise 
with  torches  in  their  hands. 

Comus. 

The  star,  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  Heaven  doth  hold  j 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 

His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 

In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream  ; 

And  the  slope  Sun  his  upward  beam 

Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 

Pacing:  towards  the  other  goal  1 0 

Of  his  chamber  in  the  east. 

Mean  while  welcome  Joy,  and  Feast, 

Midnight  Shout,  and  Revelry, 

Tipsy  Dance,  and  Jollity. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 

Iligour  now  is  gone  to  bed. 

And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head. 

Strict  Age  and  sour  Severity, 

With  their  grave  saws,  in  slumber  lie.  1  ] 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire, 

Imitate  the  starry  quire, 

Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 

Lead  in  swift  round  the*  months  and  years. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  a'l  their  finny  drove 

Now  to  the  Moon  in  wavering  morrice  move ; 

And,  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves,  1 1 

Trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dapper  elves, 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim, 

The  wood-nymphs,  deck'd  with  daisies  trim, 

Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep  ; 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  ? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove , 


enus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  love, 
otne,  let  us  our  rites  begin ; 
'is  only  day-light  that  makes  sin, 
hich  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report. — 
ail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport,  128. 

)ark-veil*d  Cotytto !  to  whom  the  secret  flame  . 
f  midnight  torches  burns;  mysterious  dame, 
lat  ne'er  art  call'd,  but  when  the  dragon  woom 
f  Stygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom, 
nd  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air ; 
tay  the  cloudy  ebon  chair, 
Wherein  thou  rid'st  with  Hecat',  and  befriend 
Js  thy  vow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end 
f  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out ; 
£re  the  babbling  eastern  scout, 
"he  nice  Morn,  on  the  Indian  steep 
?rom  hercabin'd  loop-hole  peep,  140 

And  to  the  tell-tale  Sun  descry  ' 
Our  conceal'd  solemnity. — 

,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
n  a  light  fantastic  round. 

THE  MEASURE, 

5reak  off,  break  off,  I  feel  the  different  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground, 
lun  to  your  shrouds,  within  these  brakes  and 

trees  j 

Our  number  may  affright :  some  virgin  sure 
For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art)  149 

benighted  in  these  woods.     Now  to  my  charms, 
And  to  my  wily  trains  :   I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well-stock 'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  graz'd 
4bout  my  mother  Girce,     Thus  I  hurl 
Vly  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment, 
And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  flight ; 
Which  must  not  be,  for  that's  against  my  course  s 
I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends,  160 

And  well-plac'd  words  of  glozing  courtesy 
Baited  with  reasons  not  implausible, 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 
And  hug.him  into  snares.     When  once  her  eye 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 
Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 
But  here  she  comes ;   I  fairly  step  aside, 
And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 

The  Lady  enters. 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true,  170 
My  best  guide  now  :  inethought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-manag'd  merriment, 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe, 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds; 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full, 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swill1  d  insolence, 
Of  such  late  wassailers;  yet  O !  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet  180 

In  t^e  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines, 
Stept,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side, 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
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As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed,  189 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back, 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts;  'tis  likeliest 
They  hadengag'd  their  wandering  steps  too  far; 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return, 
Had  stole  them  from  me:  else,  O  thievish  Night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars, 
That  Nature  hung  in  Heaven,  and  fill'd  their 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light       [lamps 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ?  "     200 

This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess, 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear ; 
Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  this  might  be  ?  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  aery  tongues,  that  syllable  mens  names  208 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound, 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion,  Conscience. — 

0  welcome  pure-ey'd  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou,  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity  ! 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe  [ill 
That  he,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd.            220 
Was  I  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? 
I  did  not  err,  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove: 
I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 
Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest 
I'll  venture  j  for  my  new-enliven'd  spirits 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 

SONG. 

SWEET  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
Within  thy  aery  shell,  231 

By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet7embroider'd  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well  j 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 
O,  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 

Tell  me  but  where,  240 

Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere  ! 
So  may 'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  i-esounding  grace  to   all  Heaven's  har 
monies. 

Enter  Comus. 
Comus.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  eavth's 

mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment?  245 
Sure  something  holy  lodges,  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  ail- 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty -vaulted  night, 


At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down         251 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smil'd  !  I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Syrens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium :   Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself;         261 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now. — I'll  speak  to  her, 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen,— Hail,  foreign  wonder! 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine' 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan;  by  blest  song 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood, 
Lad.  Nay,    gentle  shepherd,    ill  is  lost  that 
That  is  address'd  to  unattending  ears  ;      [praise 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company, 
Compell'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo  275 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 
Com.    What   chance,    good  lady,     hath  bereft 

you  thus  ? 

Lad.  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 
Com.  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-ushering 

guides  ? 

Lad.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf.      280 
Com.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why  ? 
Lad.  To  seek  i'   the  valley  some  cool  friendly 

'  spring. 

Gom.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded,  lady  ? 
Lad.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purpos'd  quick 

return. 

Com.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them. 
iMd.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 
Com.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  need  ? 
Lad.  No  less  than  if  1  should  my  brothers  lose. 
Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 

bloom  ?  289 

Lad.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazor'd  lips. 
Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 
And  the  swink'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  sideof  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots  ; 
Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood; 
I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element],. 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live,  30(5 

And  play  i'  the  plighted  clouds.   I  wasaw-struck, 
And,  as  I  past,  I  worshipt ;  if  those  you  seek, 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  Heaven, 
To  help  you  find  them. 
Lad.  Gentle  villager, 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  ? 
Com.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 
Lad,  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well- practised  feet.  310 
Com.   I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side, 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood  j 
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And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lorlg'd,      315 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low  roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pallet  rouse  ;  if  otherwise, 
lean  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low, 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
Till  further  quest. 

Lad.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word 

And  trust  thy  honest  offer'd  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
"With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
In  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  nam'd  325 
And  yet  is  most  pretended  :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it  — 
Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength. — Shepherd,  lead 
on.     [Exeunt.] 

Enter  The  Two  BROTHERS. 

EL  Br.  Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars  ;   and  thou,  fair 

Moon, 

That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benison, 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud, 
And  disinherit  Chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades  j    335 
Or,  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping-  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long-levell'd  rule  of  streaming  light  • 
A,nd  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 
Or  Tyrian  Cynosure. 
Sec.  Br.  Or,  if  our  eyes 

"Re  barrM  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks  penn'd  in  their  watlled  cotes, 
Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oat  en  stops,      345 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Countthe  night  watches  to  his  feathery  dames, 
'Twould  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheering, 
In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs. 
But,  O  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister  ! 
Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,  among  rude  burs  and  thistles  ? 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her    unpiilow'd  head,   fraught    with  sad 
fears.  355 

What,  if  in  wild  amazement  and  affright?. 
Or,  while  we  speak,  within  tl^direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savageheat  ? 
El.  Br.  Peace,  brother  :  be  not  over-exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils  : 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown, 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 
Or,  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  fear, 
How  bitter  is  such  self-delusion  !  365 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  Virtue's  book, 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not,) 
Could  stir  theconstant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 
Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  Sun  and  Moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.     And  Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude  ;  576 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 


She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  ail-to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 

May  sit  i'  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day  : 

But  he,  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  Sun  j 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon.  385 

Sec.  Br.  'Tis  most  true, 

That  musing  Meditation  most  affects 

The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell, 

Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 

And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate-house  ; 

For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds, 

His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish, 

Or  do  his  gray  hairs  any  violence  ? 

But  Beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree 

Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 

Of  dragon-watch,  with  unenchanted  eye,         395 

To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit, 

From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  Incontinence.  . 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps' 

Of  misers'  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 

And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 

Danger  will  wink  on  Opportunity, 

And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden  pass 

Uninjur'd  in  tin's  wild  surrounding  waste. 

Of  night,  or  loneliness,  it  recks  me  not  j 

I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both,     4Q£ 

Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 

Of  our  unowned  sister, 

El.  Br.  I  do  not,  brother, 

Infer,  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state 

Secure,  without  all  doubt  or  controversy ; 

Yet,  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 

Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 

That  I  .incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear, 

And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 

My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 

As  you  imagine  ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength,    415 

Which  you  remember  not. 

Sec.  Br.  What  hidden  strength, 

Unless   the  strength  of   Heaven,  if  you   mean 

that  ? 

El.   Br.   1  mean   that  too,    but   yet  a  hidden 
strength,  [own  s 

Which,  if  Heaven  gave  it,  may  be  term'd  her 
'Tis  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastity  : 
She,  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel ; 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds  ; 
Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 425 
No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaineer, 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity  : 
Yea  there,  where  very  Desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty, 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meager  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  Curfeu  time, 
No  goblin,  or  swart  faery  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 
Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  1  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  ? 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 


Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  the 

woods. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield, 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin, 
Wherewith   she  freez'd  her    foes  to    congeal'd 

stone, 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  auterity,  45  0 

And  noble  grace,  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  ? 
So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt ; 
And,  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision, 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear; 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Beg-in  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence,  460 
Till  all  be  made  immortal :  but  when  Lust, 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being- 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp, 
Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres         471 
Lingering,  and  sitting  by  a  new  made  grave, 
As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd, 
And  link'd  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. 
Sec.  Br.  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 
Not  harsh,  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar 'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 
El.  Br.  List,  list ;  I  hear 

£ome  far  Off  halloo  break  the  silent  r.ir.  48 1 

Sec.  B.  Methought  so  too  ;  what  should  it  be  ? 
El.  B.  For  certain 

Either  some  one  like  us  night-founder'd  here, 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or,  at  worst, 
Some  roving  robber,  calling  to  his  fellows. 
Sec.B.  Heaven  keep  my  sister.     Again,  again, 

and  near  ! 

Best  draw,  and  stand  upon  our  guard. 
El.  B.  I'll  halloo  : 

If  he  be  friendly,  he  comes  well  ;  if  not, 
Defence  is  a  good  cause,  and  Heaven  be  for  us. 

[Enter  the  Attendant  Spirit,  habited  like  a  shep 
herd.] 

That  halloo    I  should  know ;   what  are    you  ? 
speak ;  490 

Come  not  too  near,  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 
Spir.  What  voice  is  that  ?  my  young  lord  ? 

speak  again. 
Sec.  B.  O  brother,  'tis  my  father's  shepherd, 

sure. 
El.  B.  Thyrsis  ?  Whose  artful  strains  have  oft 

delay'd 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 
And  sweeten'd  every  muskrose  of  the  dale  ? 
How  cam'stthouhere,  good  swain?  hath  any  ram 
Slipt  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam, 
Or  straggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook  ? 


COM  US,  489 

How  could'st  thou   find  this  dark   sequester'd 

nook  ?  500 

Spir.  O  my  lov'd  master's  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 
I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf ;  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth, 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs,  is  worth  a  thought 
To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought. 
But,  O  my  virgin  lady,  where  is  she  ? 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ? 
El.  B.  To    tell  thee    sadly,   shepherd,  without 

blame, 

Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came.          510 
Spir.  Ay  me  unhappy!  then  my  fears  are  true. 
EL  #.,  What  fears,  good  Thyrsis  ?   Pr'ythee 

briefly  show. 

Spir.  I'll  tell  ye;  'tis  not  vain  or  fabulous, 
(Though  so  esteem'd  by  shallow  ignorance,) 
What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse,         [Muse, 
Of  dire  chimeras,  and  enchanted  isles, 
And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  Hell ; 
For  such  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind. 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood,        520 
Immur'd  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells, 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus, 
Deep  ski! I'd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries; 
And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 
By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup,  [poison 
With    many    murmurs    mix'd,   whose  pleasing 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 
Character'd  in  the  face  :  this  have  I  learnt    530 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  the  hilly  crofts, 
That  brow  this  bottom-glade ;  whence  night  by 

night 

He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl, 
Like  stabled  wolves,  or  tigers  at  their  prey, 
Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate 
In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 
Yet  have  they  many  baits,  and  guileful  spells, 
To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 
This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb  541 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 
I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honey-suckle,  arid  began, 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 
Till  Fancy  had  her  fill ;  but,  ere  a  cjose, 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance;  550 
At  which  I  ceas'd,  and  listen'd  them  a  while, 
Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy  frighted  steeds, 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain 'd  Sleep  j 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distili'd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 
Still  to  be  so  displac'd.     I  was  all  ear,  560 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death  :  but  O  !  ere  long, 
Too  well  I  did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honour'd  lady,  your  dear  sister. 
Amaz'dl  stood,  harrow'd  with  grief  and  fear, 
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And,  O  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet    thou  sing'st,    how  near  the  deadly 

snare  ! 

Then  down  the  lawns  I  ran  with  headlong  haste, 
Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  hy  day, 
Till,  guided  by  mine  ear,  I  found  the  place,     570 
Where  that  damn'd  wisard,  hid  in  sly  disguise, 
(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew,)  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent, 
The  aidless  innocent  lady,  his  wish'd  prey  j 
Who  gently  ask'd  if  he  had  seen  such  two, 
Supposing  him  some  neighbour  villager. 
Longer  I  durst  not  stay,  but  soon  I  guess' d 
Ye  were  the  two  she  meant ;  with  that  1  sprung 
Into  swift  flight,  till  I  had  found  you  here  ; 
Hut  further  know  I  not. 

Sec.  Br.  O  night,  and  shades  !  580 

How  are  yejoin'd  with  Hell  in  triple  knot 
Against  the  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone  and  helpless  !  Is  this  the  confidence 
You  gave  me,  brother  ? 

EL  Br.  Yes,  and  keep  it  still ; 

Lean  on  it  safely ;  not  a  period 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  me  :  against  the  threats 
Of  malice,  or  of  sorcerj^,  or  that  power 
Which  err  ing  men  call  Chance,  this  I  hold  firm, — 
Virtue  may  be  assail'd, but  never  hart, 
Surpris'dby  unjust  force,  but  not  enthral  I'd;  5  90 
Yea,  even  that,  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory  : 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 
And  mix  no  more  with  goodness  ;  when  at  last 
fJather'd  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself, 
It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 
Self-fed,  and  self-consumed  :  if  this  fail, 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  Earth's  base  built  on  stubble. — But  come, 

let's  on. 

Against  the  opposing  will  and  arm  of  Heaven  600 
May  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up ; 
But  for  that  damn'd~magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grissly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron, 
Harpies  and  Hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  forms 
'Twixt  Africa  and  Ind,  I'll  find  him  out, 
And  force  him  to  return  his  purchase  back, 
Or  drag  him  by  the  curls  to  a  foul  death, 
Curs'd  as  his  life. 

Spir.  Alas  !  good  venturous  youth, 

I  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  bold  emprise ;      610 
But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead  ; 
Far  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 
jBe  those,  that  quell  the  might  of  hellish  charms  : 
He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews. 
El.  Br.  Why  pr'ythee,  shepherd, 

How  durst  thou  then  thyself  approach  so  near, 
As  to  make  this  relation  ? 
tipir.  Care,  and  utmost  shifts, 

How  to  secure  the  lady  from  surprisal, 
Brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  shepherd  lad, 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skill'd        620 
In  every  virtuous  plant,  and  healing  herb, 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  th'  morning  ray : 
He  lov'd  me  well,  and  oft  would  "beg  me  sing  j 
Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy, 
And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 


Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties  : 

Amongst  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root, 

But  of  divine  effect,  he  cull'd  me  out  ;  630 

The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 

Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil : 

Unknown,  and  like  esteem'd,  and  the  dirll swain 

Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon  : 

And  yet  more  med'cinal  is  it  than  that  rnoly, 

That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave  ; 

He  call'd  it  haemony,  and  gave  it  me, 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovran  use 

'Gainst  all  enchantments,  mildew,  blasttor  damp. 

Or  ghastly  furies'  apparition.  (54 f 

I  purs'dit  up,  but  little  reckoning  made, 

Till  now  that  this  extremity  compell'd  : 

But  now  I  find  it  true  ;  for  by  this  means 

I  knew  the  foul  enchanter  though  disguis'd, 

Enter'd  the  very  lime-twigs. of  his  spells, 

And  yet  came  off :    if  you  have  this  about  you, 

(As  I  will  give  you  when  we  go.;  you  may 

Boldly  assault  the  necromancer's  hall ;" 

Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntless  hardihood,      650 

Aad   brandish'd  blade,  rush  on  him  ;   break  his 

glass, 

And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground, 
But  seize  his  wand ;  though  he  and  his  curs'd 

crew 

Fierce  sign  of  battle  make,  and  menace  high, 
Or  like  the  sons  of  Vulcan  vomit  smoke, 
Yet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 
El.  Bjr.  Thyrsis,  lead  on  apace,  I'll  follow  thee  j 
And  some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  us. 

Tli c  Scene  changes  to  a  stately  palace,  set  out  Kith 
all  manner  of  dcliciousness :  soft  music,  tables, 
spread  with  all  dainties.  Comus  appears  with 
his  rabble,  and  the  Lady  set  in,  an  enchanted 
chair,  to  whom  he  offers  his  glass,  which  sh& 
putt  by,  and  gees  about  to  rise. 

Comus. 

Nay,  lady,  sit ;   if -I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster,     660 
And  you  a  statue,  or,  as  Daphne  was, 
Root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo. 
Lad.  Fool,  do  not  boast  j 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled,  while  Heaven  sees  good. 
Com.  Why  are  you  vex'd,  lady  ?    Why  do  you 

frown  ? 

Here  dwell  no  frowns,  nor  anger;  from  these  gates 
Sorrow  flies  far  :  see,  here  be  all  the  pleasures, 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts, 
When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose-season.     671 
And  first,  behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 
With  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrops  mix'd  ; 
Not  that  nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove- born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this, 
To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 
Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  yourself, 
And  to  those  dainty  limbs,  which  Nature  lent  680 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy  ? 
But  you  invert  the  covenants  of  her  trust, 
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And  harshly  deal  like  an  ill  borrower, 
With  that  which  you  receiv'd  on  other  terms  j 
Scorning  the  unexempt  condition, 
By  which  all  mortal  frailtymust  subsist, 
Refreshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain, 
That  have  been  tir'd  all  day  without  repast, 
And  timely  rest  have  wanted  :  but,  fair  virgin, 
This  will  restore  all  soon. 

Lad.  'Twill  not,  false  traitor  !    690 

'Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty, 
That  thou  hast  banish'd  from  thy  tongue  with  lies. 
Was  this  the  cottage,  and  the  safe  abode, 
Thou  toldst  me  of?  What  grim  aspects  are  these, 
These  ugly-headed  monsters  ?  Mercy  guard  me ! 
Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchantments,  foul  de 
ceiver  ! 

Hast  thou  betray'd  my  credulous  innocence 
With  visor'd  falsehood  and  base  forgery  ? 


And  would'st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  hei'e 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  ?     700 
Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer  ;   none 
But  such  as  are  good  men  can  give  good  things  ; 
And  that  which  is  not  good,  is  not  delicious 
To  a  well  govern'd  and  wise  appetite. 
Com.  O  foolishness  of  men!  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur, 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  Abstinence. 
Wherefore  did  Nature  pour  her  bounties  forth  710 
With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  hand, 
Covering  the  Earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks, 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable, 
But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  taste  ? 
And  set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms, 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth-hair'd 

silk, 

To  deck  her  sons  ;  and  that  no  corner  might 
Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 
She  hutch' d  the  all-worshipt  ore,  and  precious 

gems, 

To  store  her  children  with :  if  all  the  world     720 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,    and  nothing  wear  but 
frieze,  [prais'd, 

The  All-giver  would  be  unthank'd,  would  be  un- 
Not  half  his  riches  known,  and  yet  despis'd ; 
And  we  should  serve  him  as  a  grudging  master, 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth ;" 
And  live  like  Nature's  bastards,  not  her  sons, 
Who  would  be   quite  surcharg'd  with  her  own 

weight, 

And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility  ; 
The  Earth  cumber'd,  and  the  wing'd   air  dark'd 
with  plumes,  730 

The  herds  would  over-multitude  their  lords, 
The  sea  o'er  fraught  would  swell,  and  the  unsought 

diamonds 

Would  so  imblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep, 
And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inur'd  to  light,  and  come  at  last 
To  gaze  upon  the  Sun  with  shameless  brows. 
List,  lady  :  be  not  coy,  and  be  not  cosen'd 
With  that  same  vaunted  name,  Virginity, 
Beauty  is  Nature's  coin,  must  not  be  hoarded, 
But  must  be  current ;  and  the  good  thereof   740 
Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bliss. 
Unsavoury  in  the  enjoyment  of  itself; 
Jfyou  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected  rose 


It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languish 'd  head. 
Beauty  is  Nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shown 
In  cgurts,  at  feasts,  and  high  solemnities, 
Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship  ; 
It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 
They  had  their  name  thence ;  coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply     750 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife's  wool. 
What  need  a  vermeil-tinctur'd  lip  for  that, 
Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  Morn  ? 
There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts  ; 
Think  what,  and  be  advis'd  3  you  are   but  young 

yet. 

I  ad.  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlock'd  my  lips 
In  this  unhallow'd  air,  but  that  this  juggler[eyes, 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine 
Obtruding  false  rules  prank' d  in  reason's  garb. 
I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments,        760 
And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. — 
Impostor  !  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature, 
As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance  ;  she,  good  cateress, 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good, 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
And  holy  dictate  of  spare  Temperance  : 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pamper'd  Luxury          770 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, " 
Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispens'd 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion, 
And  she  no  wit  encumber'd  with  her  store ; 
And  then  the  Giver  would  be  better  thank'd, 
His  praise  due  paid  :  for  swinish  Gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.  Shall  I  go  on? 
Or  have  I  said  enough  >  To  him  that  dares    780 
Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Against  the  sun-clad  power  of  Chastity, 
Fain  would  1  something  say,  yet  to  what  end  ? 
Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul,  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery, 
That  must  be  uttei°d  to  unfold  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  Virginity ; 
And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  should'st  not  know 
More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot. 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric,  790 

That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence  ; 
Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  convinc'd : 
Yet,  should  I  try,  the  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to  sympathize, 
And  the  brute  Earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and 

shake, 

Till  all  thy  magic  structures,  rear'd  so  high, 
Were  shatter'd  into  heaps  o'er  thy  false  head. 
Com.  She  fables  not ;   I  feel  that  I  do  fear     800 
Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  power; 
And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shuddering 

dew 

Dips  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Erebus, 
To  some  of  Saturn's  crew.  I  must  dissemble, 
And  try  her  yet  more  strongly. — Come,  no  more; 
This  is  mere'moral  babble,  and  direct' 
Against  the  canon-laws  of  our  foundation; 
1  must  not  suffer  this:  yet  'tis  but  the  less 
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And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood  :  810 

But  this  will  cure  all  straight ;  one  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Ee  wise,  and  taste. — 

The  Brothers  rusk  in  with  swords  drawn,  ivrest  his 
glass  out  of  his  hand,  and  break  it  against  the 
ground;  his  rout  make  sign  of  resistance;  but  are 
till  driven  in.  7 'Ae  Attendant  Spirit  comes  in. 

Spirit. 

What,  have  you  let  the  false  enchanter  'scape? 
O  ye  mistook,  ye  should  have  snatch'd  his  wand, 
And  bound  him  fast;  without  his  rod  revers'd, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  Lady  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fix'd,  and  motion :<j*  s  :  819 

Yet  stay,  be  not  disturb'd;  now  I  bethink  me, 
Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  us'd, 
Which  once  of  Melibosus  old  I  learnt, 
The  soothest  shepherd  that  e'er  pip'd  on  plains. 

There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence, 
That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn 

stream, 

Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure; 
Whilom  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 
That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father  brute. 
She,  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 
Of  her  enraged  stepdauae  Guendolen,  830 

(Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood, 
That  staid    her    flight    with    his    cross-flowing 

course. 

The  water-nymphs,  that  in  the  bottom  play'd, 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus'  hall ; 
Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head, 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  uectar'd  lavers,  strew'd  with  asphodel ; 
And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 


Listen,  and  appear  to  us, 

In  name  of  great  Oceanus ; 

By  the  Earth-shaking  Neptune's  mace, 

And  Tethys*  grave  majestic  pace,  870 

By  hoary  Nereus'  wrinkled  look, 

And  the  Carpathian  wisard'shook, 

By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell, 

And  old  sooth-saying  Glaucus'  spell, 

By  Leucothea's  lovely  hands, 

And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands, 

By  Thetis'  tinsel- slipper'd  feet, 

And  the  songs  of  Syrens  sweet, 

By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb, 

And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb,  880 

Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rock, 

Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks ; 

By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 

Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glanci, 

Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head, 

From  thy  coral-paven  bed, 

And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wav3, 

Till  thou  our  summons  answer'd  have. 

Listen,  and  save. 

SABIUNA   rises t  attended  by   water-nymphs,    and 
sings. 


Dropt  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  reviv'd,  840 

And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change, 
Made  goddess  of  the  river  :  still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows, 
Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill-luck  signs 
That  the  shrewd  meddling  elfe  delights  to  make, 
Which  she  with  precious  vial'd  liquors  heals ; 
For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays, 
And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream 
Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils.  851 
And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 
The  claspkig  charm,  and  thaw  the  numming 

spell, 

If  she  be  right  invok'd  in  warbled  song; 
For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself, 
In  hard-besetting  need;  this  will  I  try, 
And  add  the  power  of  some  adjuring  verse. 


By  the  rushy-fringed  bank,  890 

Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  ozier  dank, 
My  sliding  chariot  stays, 

Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azurn  sheen 

Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green, 
That  in  the  channel  strays  ; 

Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet 

Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 

O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head, 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread  ; 

Gentle  swain,  at  thy  request,  %0 

I  am  here. 

Sp.  Goddess  dear, 

We  implore  thy  powerful  hand 

To  undo  the  charmed  band 

Of  true  virgin  here  distrest, 

Through  the  force,  and  through  the  wile, 

Of  unblest  enchanter  vile. 

Sabr.  Shepherd,  'tis  my  office  best 

To  help  ensnared  chastity : 

Brightest  lady,  look  on  me ;  910 

Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 

Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 

1  have  kept,  of  precious  cure ; 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip, 

Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip  : 

Next  this  marble  venom'd  seat, 

Smear'dwith  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 

I  touch  with  chaste  palms  moist  and  cqld  :-— — 

Now  the  spell  hath  lost  his  hold  ; 

And  I  must  haste,  ere  morning  hour,  920 

To  wait  in  Amphitrite's  bower. 


SONG. 
Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair: 
Listen  for  dear  honour's  sake, 
Goddess  of  the  silver  lake, 
Listen,  and  save. 


Sabrina  descends, 


and  the  Lady  rises  out  of  her 
seat. 


860 


Sp.  Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine 
Sprung  of  old  Anchises'  line, 
May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss 
From  a  thousand  pretty  rills, 
That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills : 
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Summer  drought,  or  singed  air, 

Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair, 

Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood  930 

Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud  ; 

May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 

The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore  ; 

May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown'd 

With  many  a  tower  and  terrace  round, 

And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 

With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon. 

Come,  lady,  while  Heaven  lends  us  grace, 
Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place, 
Lest  the  sorcerer  us  entice  940 

With  some  other  new  device. 
Not  a  waste  or  needless  sound, 
Till  we  come  to  holier  ground  ; 
I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Through  this  gloomy  covert,  wide, 
And  not  many  furlongs  thence 
Is  your  father's  residence, 
Where  this  night  are  met  in  state 
Many  a  friend  to  gratulate 
His  wish'd  presence  ;   and  beside  950 

All  the  swains,  that  there  abide, 
With  jigs  and  rural  dance  resort  j 
We  shall  catch  them  at  their  sport, 
And  our  sudden  coming  there 
Will  double  all  their  mirth  and  cheer  : 
Come,  let  us  haste,  the  stars  grow  high, 
But  night  sits  monarch  yet  in  the  mid  sky. 

tfhe  Scene  changes,  presenting  Ludlow  town  and 
the  president's  castle ;  then  come  in  country 
dancers,  after  them  the  Attendant  Spirit,  with 
the  two  Brothers  and  the  Lady. 

SONG. 

Sp.  Back,  shepherds,  back  ;  enough  your  play, 

Till  next  sun-shine  holiday  : 

Here  be,  without  duck  or  nod,  960 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod 

Of  lighter  toes,  and  such  court  guise 

As  Mercury  did  first  devise, 

With  the  mincing  Dryades, 

On  the  lawns,  and  on  the  leas. 

This  second  Song  presents  them  to  their  Father  and 
Mather* 

Noble  lord,  and  lady  bright, 
I  have  brought  ye  new  delight ; 
Here  behold  so  goodly  grown 
Three  fair  branches  of  your  own  ; 
Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth,  970 

Their  faith,  their  patience,  and  their  truth, 
And  sent  them  here  through  hard  assays 
With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise, 

To  triumph  in  victorious  danee 
O'er  sensual  Folly  and  Intemperance. 

The  dances  [being]  ended,  the  Spirit  epilogues. 

Sp.  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly. 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  *kj ; 


There  I  suck  the  liquid  air  980 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 

That  sing  about  the  golden  tree  : 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 

Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring  ; 

The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours, 

Thither  all  their  bounties  bring  ; 

There  eternal  Summer  dwells, 

And  west- winds,  with  musky  wing,  990 

About  the  cedar' d  alleys  fling 

Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 

Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew 

Tlun  her  purfled  scarf  can  show  ; 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 

(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 

Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound  1000 

In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 

Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen  : 

But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 

Celestial  Cupid,  her  fam'd  son,  advanc'd, 

Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranc'd. 

After  her  wandering  labours  long, 

Till  free  consent  the  Gods  among 

Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 

And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 

Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  born,  1010 

Youth  and  Joy  :  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend  j 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  corners  of  the  Moon. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  Virtue  ;  she  alone  is  free : 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb  1020 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


ORIGINAL  VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  COMUS. 
From  Milton's  MS,  in  his  own  hand. 

STAGE-DIRECTIONS.  "  A  guardian  .spirit  or 
dtemori"  [enters.]  After  v.  4,  "  In  regions  mild, 
&,c."  These  lines  are  inserted,  but  crossed. 

Amidst  th'  Hesperian  gardens,  on  whose  bank,s 
Bedewed  with  nectar  and  celestiall  songs, 
Eternall  roses  grow,  and  hyacinth, 
And  fruits  of  golden  lind,  on  whose  faire  tree 
The  scalie-harnest  dragon  ever  keeps 
His  unenchanted  eye ;  around  the  verge 
And  sacred  limits  of  this  blissful  isle, 
The  jealous  ocean,  that  old  river,  windes 
Hisfarre  extended  armes,  till  with  steepe  fall 
Halfe  his  wast  food  the  wild  Atlantiquejill*,  \ 
And  halfe  the  slow  unfadom'd  stygian  poole. 
But  soft)  I  was  not  sent  to  court  j,  ow  vtondor 
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With    distant    worlds,    and    strange    removed 

climes. 
Yet  thence  I  come,  and  oft  from  thence  behold. 

In  the  third  of  the  preceding  lines,  "  Eternal 
roses  yeeld"  had  been  also  written,  and  then 
"  bloom'e;"  both  which  are  crossed,  and  grow  re 
mains.  After  stygian  poole  the  following  lines, 
through  which  the  pen  is  drawn,  occur  : 

/  doubt  me,  gentle  mortalls,  these  may  seeme 
Strange  distances  to  heare  and  unknowne  climes. 

Then  follows  in  the  margin,  But  soft,  &c. 

Ver.  5.  -  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  nar 

row  spot. 

After  v.  7,  k'  Strive  to  keep  up,    &c."  this  line 
was  inserted,  but  crossed, 

Beyond  the  written  date  of  mortall  change. 

Ver.   14.  That  shews  the  palace  of  eternity. 
Ver.  18.  But  to  my  buisnesse  now.      Neptune 

whose  sway. 

Ver.  21.   The  rule  and  title  of  each  sea-girt  isle. 
Ver.  28.  The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  his  em 

pire. 
Ver.  45.  By  old  or  modern  bard,    in  hall  or 

bowre. 
Ver.  58.   Which  therefore  she  brought  up  and 

nairfd  him  Comus. 
In  the  margin,  whome. 
Ver.  62.  And  in  thick  covert  of  black  shade  im- 

bowr'd 

Excels  his  mother  at  her  potent  art. 
Covert  is  written  first,  then  shelter. 
Ver.  67.  For  most  doe  taste  through  weake  in 

temperate  thirst. 

Ver.  72.  All  other  parts  remaining  as  before. 
Ver.  90.  Neerest  and  likeliest  to  give  present 

aide. 
Ver.  92.  Of  virgin  steps.     I  must  be  viewlesse 

now. 

Virgin  is  expunged  for  hatefull. 
STAGE-DIRECTION.  "  Goes  out.  —  Comus  enters 
with  a  charming  rod  and  glasse  of  liquor,  with 
his  rout  all  headed  like  some  wild  beasts  ;  thire 
garments,  some  like  men's  and  some  like  women's. 
They  come  on  in  a  mild  and  antic  fashion.  In- 


Ver.  97.  In  the  steepe  Tartarian  streame. 
Ver,  99.  Shoots  against  the  northern  pole. 
Dusky  is  a  marginal  correction. 
Ver.  108.  And  quick  Law  with  her   scrupulous 

head. 
Ver.  1  14.  Lead  with  swift  round  the  months  and 

years. 

Ver.  117.   And  on  the  yellow  sands  and  shelves. 
Yellow  is  altered  to  tawny. 
Ver.  122.  Night  has  better  sweets  to  prove. 
Ver.  133.  And  makes  a  blot'm  nature. 
Again, 

And  throws  a  blot  ore  all  the  aire. 

Ver.  134.  Stay  thy  polisht  ebon  chaire 

Wherein  thou  ridest  with  Hecate, 
And  favour  our  close  jocundrie. 
Till  all  thy  dues  bee  done,  and  nought 
left  out. 

Ver.  144.   With  blight  and  frolick  round. 

STAGE-DIRECTION.     "  The  measure,  in  a  wild, 

rude,  and  wanton  antic." 


Ver.  145.  Breake  off,  breake  off,  I  hear  the  dif 
ferent  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  neere  about 

this  ground ; 
Some  virgin  sure  benighted  in  these 

woods, 

For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  myne  art. 
Run  to  your  shrouds  within  these  braks 
and  trees, 

Our  number  may  affright. 

This  disposition  is  reduced  to  the  present  con 
text  :  then  follows  a 
STAGE-DIRECTION.     "  They  all  scatter  Sy 

Ver.   151.  Now  to  my  trains, 

And  to  my  mother's  charmes. 

Ver,  153*  Thus  I  hurle 

Mypowder'd  ?pells  into  the  spungic  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  sleight 

illusion, 
And    give    it     false    presentments, 

else  the  place. 

And  blind  is  written  for  sleight. 
Ven   164.  And  hugge  him  into  nets.——' 

Ver.   170.  If  my  ear  be  true. 

Ver.  175.  When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and 
garners  full. 

Ver.   176.  they  adore  the  bounteous  Pan. 

Praise  had  been  first  written  and  crossed  through ; 
and  adore  written  over  it,  but  also  crossed ;  and 
a  line  drawn  under  to  signify  that  the  original 
word  should  be  restored.  Mr.  Whiter  in  his 
learned  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakespeare, 
first  noticed  this  method  of  emendation,  adopted 
by  the  poet.  See  the  Specimen,  p.  1 32 — 134. ' 
Ven  181.  In  the  blind  alleys  of  this  arched 

wood. 
Ver.  190.  Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheeles  of 

Phoabus'  chaire. 
Ver.  193  They  had  engag'd  thire  youthly  steps 

too  farre 

To  the  soone-parting  light,  and  enviouf 
darkness 

Hadstolnt  them  from  me. 

Ver.  199.  With  everlasting  oyle  to  give  thire 

light. 

Ver.  208.  And  ayrie  toungs  that  lure  night-wan 
derers^ 
Ver.  214.  Thou  flittering  angel  girt  with  golden 

wings, 

And  thou  unspotted  forme  of  Chastity, 
I  see  ye  visibly,  and  while  I  see  yee, 
This  duskt/e  hollow  is  a  parodist, 
And  heaven  gates  ore  my  head :  now  I 

beleeve. 
Ver.  219.  Would  send  a  glistering  cherub,  if 

need  were. 
Ver.  229.  Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are 

not  far  hence. 

Ver.  231.  Within  thy  ayrie  cell. 
Cell  is  in  the  margin. 

Ver.  243.  And  give  resounding  grace,  is  writteni 
in  tfofe  margin   of  the  manuscript;  and  the  for 
mer  part  of  the  line,  which  regularly  concluded 
the  song,  is  blotted  out  with  great  care ;  but 
enough,"l  think,  remains  to  show  that  the  poet, 
and  not  Lawes,  wrote  And  hold  a  counterpointe. 
Before  Comus  speaks  at  v.  244,  is  this  STAGE- 
DIRECTION.     "  Comus  looks  in  and  speaks." 
Ver.  252.     Of  darknesse  till  jAesmil'd.— — 
Ver.  254.  Culling  tbeir  powerfuli  herb*. 
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V«r.  257, Scylla  would  weepe,  [tion 

Chiding  her  barking  waves  into  atten- 
It  was  at  first  And  chide. 

Ver.  268.  Litfst  here  with  Pan  and  Sylvan. 

Ver.  270.  To  touch  the  prospering  growth  of  this 

tall  wood. 
Ver.  279.     Could  that  divide   you  from  thire 

ushering  hands. 
Ver.  280.  They  left  me  wearied  on  a  grassie 

turf. 

Ver.  304.  To  help  you  find  them  out. 
Ver.  010.  Without  sure  steerage  of  well  prac- 

tiz'd  feet. 
Ver.  312.  Dingle  or  bushie    dell   of  this  wide 

wood. 
In  a  different  hand  "  wild  wood." 

Ver.  316.'  Within  these  shroudie  limits. 

Ver.  321.  Till  further  quest  be  made. 

Ver.  323.  And  smoakie  rafters. 

Ver.  326.  And  is  pretended  yet. 

Ver.  327.  Less  warranted  than  this  /  cannot  be. 

Ver.  329.  Square  this  tryal. 

'  After  v.  330,   STAGE-DIRECTION.    "  Exeunt. 

The  two  Brothers  enter." 
Ver.  340.  With  a  long-level  I'd  rule  of  streaming 

light. 
Ver.  349.  In  this  sad  dungeon  of  innumerous 

boughs. 

But  first  lone,  then  sad,  and  lastly  close. 
Ver.  G52.  From  the  chill  dew,  in  ihis  dead  soli 
tude?  [ster  now, 
Perhaps  some  cold  banke  is  her  boul- 
Or  'gainst  the   rugged  barke  of  some 

broad  el  me 
She  leanes  her  thoughtfull  head  musing 

at  our  unkzndneise: 
Or  lost  in  wild  amazement  and  affright, 
So  fares,  as  did  forsaken  Proserpine, 
When  the  big  row  ling  flakes  ofpitchi 
And  darknesse  wound  her  in.       [clouds 
1  Br.  Peace,  brother,  peace,  I  do  not 

think  my  sister,  &c. 
Dead  solitude  is  also  surrounding  wild.  Some  ol 
the  additional  lines  (v.  350 — 366.)  are  on  a  sepa 
rate  slip  of  paper. 
Ver.  361.  Which,  grant  they  be  so,  &c. 

Ver.  362. The  date  of  grief. 

Ver.  365.  This  self-delusion. 

Vej.  371.  Could  stirre  the  stable  mood  of  her 

calme  thoughts. 

Ver.  376.  Oft  seeks  to  solitarie  sweet  retire. 
Ver.  383.  Walks  in   black  vapours,  though  tht 

noon- tide  brand 
Blaze  in  the  summer  solstice. 

Ver.  388. of  men  or  beards. 

Ver.  390.  For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  hii 

beads, 

His  books,  or  his  haire  gowne,  or  ma 
pie-dish  ? 

Ver.  400.  Bid  me  think. 

Ver.  403.  Uninjur'd  in  this  vast  and  hideous  wild 
At  first  "  this  wide  surrounding  wast." 
Ver.  409.  Secure,  without  all  doubt  or  question 
no,  [darke,  to  tri 

I  could  be  toilling,    though  now  i'  th 
A  tough  encounter  with  the  shaggies 
ruffian,  [circuit 

That  lurks  by  hedge  or  lane  of  this  dead 
To  have  her  by  mi/  side,  though  I  were 


She  might  be  free  from  per  til  xhere  she  is, 
But  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and 

fear.  y 

tor  encounter  he  had  first  written  passado,  and 
\opes  and  fears  ;  and  Rethrew  me  but  I  would,  in- 
tead  of  I  could  be  willing. 
fer.  415.  As  you  imagin,   brother:  she  has  a 

hidden  strength. 
Ver.  421.  She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  compleate 

steele : 

And  may  on  even/ needful  accident, 
Be  it  not  cton  in  pride  or  wilfull  tempting, 
Walk  through  huge  forests  and    un- 

harbour'd  heaths, 

.  Infamous  hills,    and  sandie  perilous 
w>Ws  J  [Chastitie, 

Where,  through  the   sacred    awe   of 
No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  moun- 

taneere, 

Shall  dare  to  soile  her  virgin  puritie. 
Ver.  428.  Yea,    even    where    very   desolation 
dwells,  [horrid  shades, 

By  grots  and    caverns  shagg'd  with 
And  yawning  dens,  where  glaring  mon 
sters  house, 

She  may  pass  on,  &c. 
The  line  And  yawning,  &c.  is  crossed,  and  there 
fore  omitted,  I  suppose,  in  the  printed  copies. 
Ver.  432.  Nay  more,  no  evil  I  thing,  &c. 
Ver.  433.  In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorie  fen, 
Blue  wrinkled  hag,  or  stubborne  urf- 

laid  ghost. 

Ver.  448.  That  wiseMinerva wore,  (eternal virgin. 
Then,  unvanquish'd,  then,  unconquer'd. 
Ver.  452.  With  suddaine  adoration  of  her  pure- 

nesse. 

Then,  bright  raycs,  then,  blank  awe. 
Ver.  454.  That  when  it  finds  a  soul  sincerely  so. 
Ver.  465.  And  most  by  the  lascivious  act  of  sin. 
Ver.  471.  Oft  seene  in  charnel  vaults,  and  mo 
numents, 
Hovering,  and  sitting  by  a  newe-made 

grave. 

Ver.  481.  List,  list,  methought  I  heard. 
Ver.  485.  Some  curVd  man  of  the  sword  calling  to 

his  fellows. 

Hedger  is  also  written  over  curl'd  man  of  the 
sword. 
Ver.  490.  Had  best  looke  to  his  forehead :  here. 

be  brambles. 

STAGE-DIRECTION.     "  He  hallows :  the  guardian 
daemon  hallows  again,  and  enters  in  the  habit  of  a, 
shepherd." 
Ver.  491.  Come  not  too   neere;    you  fall  ou 

pointed  stakes  else. 
Ver.  192.  Deem.     What  voice,  &c. 
Ver.  496.  And  sweeten'd  every  musk-rose  of  the 

valley. 

Ver.  497.  How  cam'st  thou  heere  good   shep- 
herd? 

Ver.  498.  Leapt  ore  the  penne. 

Then,  "  his  fold?'  Then  "  the  fold* 

Ver.  512.  What  feares,  good  shepherd  9 

Ver.  513.  I'll  teftyou. 

Ver.  523.  Deep    learnt    in     all    his    mother's 

witcheries. 

It  had  been  first  written,  Enur'd;  and  lastly 
|  Deep  skill' d. 

Ver.  531.  Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  th'jbrfW 
tur'd  lawns. 
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Ver.  545.  With  spreading  honey-suckle. 

Then  blowing,  ihenjtauntmg. 

Ver.  548. but,  ere  the  close. 

Ver.  553.  Ttrowey  flighted  steeds. 

Ver.  555.  At  last  a  softe  and  solemn  breathii 

sound 
Rose  like  the  softc  steame  of  distill 

perfumes. 

So  he  had  at  first  written  these  lines  :  in  tl 
former  of  which  softe  is  altered  to  still,  then  t 
sweet,  and  lastly  re-admitted ;  but  in  the  latte 
softe  is  erased,  and  the  line  is  completed  thus : 

Rose  like  the  steam  of  slow  distill' 

perfumes. 

But  slow  is  altered  to  rich:  Possibly  Gray  hac 
noticed  this  very  curious  passage  in  Milton's  ma 
nuscript ;  for,  in  his  Progress  of  Poesy,  he  cal 
the  jEolian  lyre 

"  Parent  o'f  sweet  a'nd  solemn  breathing 

airs :" 
which  is  Milton' s  second  alteration  of  ver.  555. 

Ver.  563.  Too  well  I  might  perceive. 

Ver.  574.  The  helplesse  innocent  lady. 

Ven  605.  Harpyes  and  hydras,  or  all  the  mon 

strous  buggs. 

'Twixt  Africa  and  Inde,  lie  find  him 

out,  [prey 

And  force  him  to  release  his  new-go 

Or  drag  him  by  the  curies,  and  cleave 

his  scalpe 

Down  to  the  kips. 

Ver.  611.  But  here  thy  steele  can  do  thee  small 

availe. 

Little  stead  is  here  crossed,  and  marked  for  re- 
admission,  as  praise  in  v.  176. 
Ver.  614.  He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unquiltihy 
joynts, 

And  crumble  every  sinew. 

Ver.  627.  And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand 

hues. 
Ver.  636.  And  yet  more  med'cinal  than  that 

ancient  Moly 

Which  Mercury  to  wise  Ulysses  gave. 
Ver.  640.  'Gainst  all  inchantments,  mildew  blast, 

or  damp. 

So  this  line  is  pointed  in  the  MS. 
Ver.  648.  As  I  will  give  you  a*  we  go,  [or,  on 

the  way~\  you  may, 
Boldly  assault  the  necroma ntik  hall ; 
Where  if  he  be,  with  suddaine  violence 
And  brandisht    blade  rush  on   him, 
break  his  glasse,  [ground, 

And  powre  the  lushiouspoft'orc  on  the 

And  seize  his  wand. 

Ver.  657.  /follow thee, 

And  good  heaven  cast  his  best  regard 

upon  us.  Ex. 

After  v.  658,  STAGE  DIRECTION.  "  The  scene 
changes  to  a  stately  palace,  set  out  with  all  man 
ner  of  deliciousness :  tables  spread  with  all  dain 
ties.  Comus  is  discovered  with  his  rabble  :  and 
the  lady  set  in  an  inchanted  chaire.  She  offers 
to  rise." 
Ver.  661.  And  you  a  statue  jlxt,  as  Daphne 

was. 
Ver.  66?.  Fool,    thou  art  over-proud,    do    not 

boast. 

This  whole  speech  of  the  Lady,  and  the  first  verse 
of  the  next  of  Comus,  were  added  in  the  margin  : 


for  before,  Comus' s  first  speech  was  uninterrupt^ 
edly  continued  thus, 

"  Root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo.     Why' 

do  you  frown?" 
Ver.  669.  That  youth  andfancie  can  beget, 

When  the  briske  blood  growes  lively.— 
In  the  former  line  it  was  also  written  ((  can  in 
vent  ;"  and  in  the  latter  "  blood  ret  urn  es." 
Ver.  678.  To  life  so   friendly,   and  so  coole  to 
thirst.  UnS 

Poor  ladiethou  hast  need  of  some  refresh- 

Why  should  you,  &c. 

After  v.  697,  the  nine  lines  now  standing  were 
introduced  instead  of  "  Poore  ladle,  &c.'}  as 
above. 

Ver.  687.  That  hast  been  tired  all  day. 

Ver.   689.  Heere  fair  virgin. 

Ver.  695.  Owg/y-headed  monsters. 
Ver.  696.   Hence  with  thy  hel-brew'd  opiate; 
Thenfoule-bru'd,  then  brew'd  enchantments. 
Ver.  698.  With  visor'd  falshood  and  base  for 
geries. 
Ver.  707.  To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic 

gowne. 

Ver.  712.  Covering  the  earth  with  odours  and 
with  fruites,  [numerable, 

Cramming  the  Seas  with   spawne   in- 
Thejielda  with  cattcll,  and  the  aire  with 
fowle, 

/"er.  717.  To  adorn  her  Sons 

kit  deck  is  the  first  reading,  then  adorn,  then 

leek  «gain. 

Ver.  721.  Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed 

on  fetches. 

Jut  pulse  was  the  first  reading,    At  last,  resumed. 
Ter.  727.  Living  as  nature's  bastards,  not  her 

sons. 

.  752.  The  sea  orefranght  would  heave  her 
waters  up  [monds 

Above  the  stars,  and  th'  unsought  dia- 
Would  sobestudde  the  center  withthire 
starr  e-light,  [deep, 

And  so  imblaze  the  "forehead  of  the 
Were  they  not  taken  thence,  that  they 

below 
Would  grow  enur'd  to  day,  and  come 

at  last. 
Ver.  737.  List,  ladie,  be  not  coy,  nor  be  not 

cozen'd. 

:ere  nor  had  been  erased,  and  again  written  over 
le  rasure  ;  and  afterwards  and.  Mr.  Wharton 
mits  both,  and  says  that  "  Milton  seems  to  have 
ounded  coy  as  a  dissyllable ;  as  also  coarse  at 
749."  But  the  manuscript  silences  the  re 
mark,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  line, 
er.  7i4.  It  withers  on  the  stalke  and  fades 

away. 

/"er.  749.  They  had  thi re  name  thence;  coarse 
beetle  brows. 

er.  75 1 .  The  sample. 

er.  755.  Think  what,  and  look  upon  this  cordial 

julep. 

hen  follow  verses  from  v.    672 — 705.  "From  v. 
79  to  806,  the  lines  are  not  in  the  manuscript, 
>ut  were  added  afterwards. 
Ter.  763.  As  if  she  meant  her  children,  &c. 

f  er.  806. Come  r/'  are  too  morall. 

er.  807.  This  is  mere  moral  stuff^  the  very. 
lees, 
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And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood; 
But  this,  &c. 

After  v.  813.  Si  AGE-DIRECTION.   "  The  brothers 
rush  in,    strike  his  glasse  down:    the   [monsters, 
then  j  shapes  make  as  though  they  would  resist,  but 
are  all  driven  in.     Daemon  enters  with  them.'" 
Ver.    814.  What  have  you  let  the  false  eochan- 

tcrpass? 

Ver.  816.  — —  Without  hi s  art  reverst. 
Ver.  818.  We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  remains. 
And,  here  fits. 
Ver.  821.   There  is  another   way   that  may    be 

us'd. 

Ver.  826.  Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  goddess  chaste. 
Then  erased ;  then  virgin  before  goddess,  and  pure 
after  chaste. 

Ver.  829.  She,  guiltlesse  dams«l,  flying  the  mad 
persuite. 

Ver.  831,  To  the  streams. 

But  first  "the/oorf." 

Ver.   834.  Held   up  thire  white  wrists  and  re- 

ceav'dher  in, 
And  bore  her  straite  to  aged  Nereus 

hall. 

Ver.  845.  Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill-luck 

signes  [lights  to  leave  ; 

That  the   shrewd  meddling  elfe  de- 

And  often  takes  our  cattel  with  strange 

pinches. 

Which  she,  &c. 
Ver.  849.  Carrol  her  goodnesse  loud  in  lively 

layes. 

And  lovely,  from  lively. 

Ver.  851.  Of  pansies,  andofbonnie  daffodils 
Ver.  853.  Each  clasping charme,  and  secret  hold 
ing  speli. 
Ver.  857.  In  honoured  virtue's  cause  :  this  will  1 

trie. 

And  in  the  margin  "  In  hard  distressed  need. 
Then  follows,    "  And  adde  the  power  of  some 
strong  verse."  Adjuring  is  a  marginal  correction. 
Ver.  860.  Listen,  virgin,  where  thou  siCst. 
Before  v.  867,  is  written,  "  To  be  said." 
Ver.  879.  By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb,  &c. 
This  and  the  three  following  lines  are  crossed. 
Ver.   895.  That  my  ric h  wheeles  inlayes. 
Ver.  910.  Vertuous  ladie,  look  on  me. 
Ver.   921.  To  waite  on  Amphitritei^  herbovrre 
Ver.  924.  May  thy  crystal  waves  for  this.  • 
Ver.   927.  That  tumble  downe/re»w  snowie  hills 
Ver.  948-  Where  this  night  are  come  in  state. 
Ver.  951.  All  the  swains  that  near  abide. 
Ver.  956.  Come  let  us  haste,  the  stars  are  high 
But  night  reignes  monarch  yet  in  th 

mid  skie. 

STAGE-DIRECTIONS.  "  Exeunt. — The  seen 
changes,  and  then  is  presented  Ludlow  town,  an 
the  "president's  castle:  then  enter  countr 
dances  and  such  like  gambols,  &c.  At  these  sport 
the  /Arwwm,  with  the  two  Brothers  and  the  Lady 
enters.  The  dcrmon  sings." 
Ver.  962.  Of  nimb'er  toes,  and  courtly  guise, 

Such  an  Hermes  did  devise. 
In  the  former  line  "  such  neat  guise,"  had  als 
been  written. 

After  v.  965-      No  STAGE-DIRECTIOX,  only 
Song." 
Ver.  971.  Thire    faith,  thire  temperance,   anc 

thire  truth. 
YOL.   YJJ. 


empcrance  is  a  marginal  reading.    Patience  had 

>een  first  written  and  erased  ;    and  is  restored 

>y  the  line  drawn  underneath  it,  as  at  praise,  v. 

""6-     It  is  also  again  written  over  ttmperance 

ased  in  the  margin. 

er.  97i3.  To  a  crowne  of  deathlesse  bays. 
'terv.  975,  STAGE-DIRECTION      "  The  Deetnon 
ngs  or  says." 

er.  976.  These  concluding  lyrics  are  twice 
ritten  in  pp.  28,  29,  of  the  MS.  the  first  are 
ossed. 

er.  979.  Up  in  iheplaine  fields, 
er.  982.  Of  Atlas  and  his  daughters  three, 
'espems  is  written  over  Atlas,  and  neeces  over 
aughters :    but  daughters  are  distinguished   by 
he  line  underneath,  although  it  had  been  erased; 
hich   is   not  the  case  with  Atlas.      See  Mr. 
Whiter's  acute   remark    on'  this  circumstance, 
pecimen  &c.  as  above,  p.  133. 
Ver.  983.  After  "  the  goulden   tree,"  he  had 
ritten,  but  crossed, 

Where  grows  the  high-borne  gold  upon 

his  native  tree. 
Ver.  984.  This  verse  and  the   three  following 

ere  added. 

Ver.  988.   That  there  eternal  Summer  dwells. 
Ver,   930.  About  the  myrtle  alleys  fling 

Balm  and  cassia's  fragrant  smells. 
Ver.  992.  Iris  there  with  garnisht  [then  garish] 

bow. 

Ver.  995.  Then  her  watchet  scarf  can  shew, 
"his  is  in  the  first  copy  of  the  Lyrics.     In  th« 
econd, 

Then  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew, 
Yellow  watchet,  greene,  and  blew, 
And  drenches  oft  with  manna  [then 

Sab(Eari\  dew 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 
Where  many  a  cherub  soft  reposes. 
Jut  "  Yellow,   watchet,   greene,   and  blew,"    is 
crossed   in  the   second  copy.     What  relates  to 
Adonis,  and  to  Cupid  and  Psyche,  was  afterwards 
added. 
Ver.  1012.  Now  my  message  [or  buisnesse]  well 

is  done. 
Ver.   1014.  Farre  beyond  the  earth's  end, 

Where  the  welkin  low  doth  bend. 
He  had  also  written  "  the  welkin  cleere.y'     And 

the  earth's  greene  end." 
Ver.  1023.  Heav'n  itselfe  would  bow  to  her. 
The  following  readings,  which  have  occurred  in 
this  manuscript,  will  he  found  in  Lawes's  edi 
tion  of  Comus  in  1637.     They  were  altered  m 
Milton's  own  edition  of  1645, 

Ver.  195.  Stolne. 

Ver.  214.  Flittering. 

Ver.  251.  She  smilM, 

Ver.  472.  Hovering. 

Ver.  513.  I'll  tell  you. 

Ver.  608.  Or  cleave  his  scalpe  down  to  the  hippes. 


VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  THE  MASK  OP  COMUS, 

BELONGING    TO    THE    DUKE     OF    BRIDG WATER. 

Having   been  favoured  with  the  use  of  this 
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manuscript  by  the  rev.  Francis  Henry  Egerton, 
I  printed  it  entire  in  1798. 

I  then  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  many 
copies  written  before  the  mask  was  published, 
b5'  Henry  Lawes,  who,  on  his  editing  it  in  1637, 
complained  in  his  dedication  to  lord,  Brackley, 
that  "  the  often  copying  it  had  tired  his  pen  :"  or, 
at  least,  to  be  a  transcript  of  his  copy.  And  I 
am  still  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  mentioned  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  title- 
page  to  this  manuscript,  the  second  earl  of 
Bridgewater,  who  had  performed  the  part  of  the 
Elder  Brother,  has  written  "  Author  Io:  Milton. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  considered  as  no 
slight  testimony,  that  the  manuscript  presents 
the  original  form  of  this  drama.  The  mask  wa 
acted  in  1634,  and  was  first  published  by  Lawes 
in  1637,  at  which  time  it  had  certainly  been  cor 
rected,  although  it  was  not  then  openly  acknow 
ledged1,  by  its  author.  The  alterations  and  ad 
ditions,  therefore,  which  the  printed  poem  ex 
hibits,  might  not  have  been  made  till  long  after 
the  representation;  perhaps,  not  till  Lawes  had 
expressed  his  determination  to  publish  it.  The 
coincidence  of  Lawes's  Original  Music  with  cer 
tain  peculiarities  in  this  manuscript,  which  I 
have  already  stated  ia  the  Account  of  HENRY 
LAWES,  may  also  favour  this  supposition. 

Most  of  the  various  readings  in  this  manu 
script  agree  with  Milton's  original  readings  in  the 
Cambridge  manuscript ;  a  few  are  peculiar  to 
itself.  Since  I  published  the  edition  of  Camus  in 
1798,  I  have  examined  the  latter;  and  have 
found  a  closer  agreement  between  the  two  ma 
nuscripts  than  I  had  reason,  from  the  collations 
of  that  at  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Newton  and  Mr. 
Warton,  to  have  supposed. 

This  manuscript  resembles  Milton's  also  in 
the  circumstance  of  beginning  most  of  the  verses 
with  small  letters. 

The  poem  opens  -with  the  following  twenty 
lines,  which  in  all  other  copies,  hitherto  known 
to  the  public,  form  part  of  the  Spirit's  epilogue. 

STAGE-DIRECTION.  "  The  first  sceane  discovers  a 
wild  wood,  then  a  guardian  spiriit  or  daemon 
descendes  or  enters." 

From  the  heavens  now  I  flye, 
And  those  happy  clymes  that  lye 
Where  daye  never  shutts  his  eye, 
Vp  in  the  broad  field  of  the  skye. 
There  I  suck  the  liquid  ayre 
•  All  amidst  the  gardens  fayre 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  singe  about  the  goulden  tree. 
There  eternal  1  summer  dwells, 
And  westwyndes,  with  muskye  winge, 
About  the  Cederne  allyes  flinge 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmie  smells. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bowe 
Waters  the  odorous  bankes,  that  blowe 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew 
Then  her  purfled  scarfe  can  shew, 
Yellowe,  watchett,  greene,  and  blew, 
And  drenches  oft  with  manna  dew 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 
Where  many  a  cherub  soft  reposes/ 

1  Ste  Lawes 's  Dedication, 


Then  follows  "  Before  the  starrie  threshold 
of  Jove's  courte,  &c."  I  have  numbered  the. 
succeeding  verses  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
printed  copy ;  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
compare  both  by  an  immediate  reference. 
Ver.  1  2.  Yet  some  there  be,  that  with  due  stepps 

aspire. 
Ver.  46.  Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purpl« 

graces, 
Ver.  58.   Which  therefore  she  brought  up,  and, 

Coinus  nam'd. 
Ver.    83.  These  my  skye  webs,  spun  out  of  Iris 

wooffe. 

STAGE-DIRECTION  after  v.  92.  "  Coinus  enters 
with  a  charminge  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  glass 
of  liquor  in  the"  other;  with  him  a  route  of 
monsters  like  men  and  women  but  headed  like 
wild  beasts,  &c." 

Ver.  99.  Shoots  against  the  Northerne  pole. 
Ver.    123.  Night  has  better  sweets  to  prove. 
STAGE-DIRECTION  after  v.  144.     "The  Measure 
in  a  wild,  rude,  and  wanton  antic  :"  And  after 
v.  147,   "  they  all  scatter." 
Ver.   170.  This  waye  the  noise  was,  if  my  eare, 

be  true. 
Ver.   191.  But  where  they  are,  and  whye  they 

come  not  back. 
The  three  beautiful  lines,   preceding  this  verse 

in  the  printed  copies,  are  wanting  in  this  MS. 
Ver.   193.     Had  stolne  them  from  me. 
The  remaining  hemistich,  and  the  thirty  follow 
ing  lines,  which  the  other  copies  exhibit,  are 
not  in  this  MS. 
Ver.   229.  Prompt  me,  and  they  perhaps  are  not 

farr  hence. 
Ver.  24 1 .  Sweete  queene  of  parlie,  daughter  to. 

the  sphere. 
Ver.  243.  And  houldacounterpoinlcioa.ll'hea.v'n'p 

harmonies. 
STAGE-DIRECTION  after  v.  243.     "  Comus  looks 

in  and  speakes." 

Ver.  252.  Of  darkness  till  she  smiPd  ! 
Ver.  256.  Whoe,  when  they  sung,  wouU  lake 

the  prison'd  soule, 
Ver.  270.  To   touch   the  prosperinge  growth  of 

this  tall  wood. 
Ver.  297.     Their  porte  was  more  than  humane 

as  they  stood, 

So  this  line  is  pointed  in  the  manuscript,     Com 
pare  note  on  Com.  v.  297. 
Ver.  300.  That  in  the  cooleness  of  the  raynebow 

Jive. 
Ver.  312.  Dingle,  or  bushie  dell,  of  this  wide 

wood. 
Ver.  349.  In  this  lone  dungeon  of  inutnerous 

bows. 

Ver.  356.  Or  els  in  wild  amazement  and  affright, 
Soe  fares  as  did  forsaken  Proserpine, 
II  hen  the  bigg  rowling  flakes  of  pitchie 

.clouds 
And  darkness  wound  her  in  :  EL.   BRO. 

peace,  brother',  peace. 
Ver.  370.   (Not  beinge  in   danger,  as  I  hope  she 

is  not) 

Ver.  383.  Walks    in  black  vapours,   though  the 
*  noon-tyde  brand 

Blaze  in  the  summer  solstice. 
Ver.  388.  Far  from  the  cheerful  haunte  of  men 
or  heards. 
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Ver.  398,  You  may  as  well  spreade  out  the  un- 
sum'd  heapes  (den. 

Of  misers  treasures  by  an  outlawes 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Dainger  will  winke  «*opportunitie, 
And  she  a  single  helpless  maiden  passe 
Vn;njur'd   in  this  wide    surrounding 

wast. 
Ver.  409.  Secure,  without  all  doubt  or  question, 

no: 

I  could  be  willing,  though  now  i'th 
•'  darke,  to  trie  .  [ruffian 

A   tough   encounter  with  the  shaggies'. 
TJiat  lurks  by  hedge  or  lane  of  this  dead 
circuit,  [suer 

To  have  her  by  my  side,  though  I  were 
She  might  be  freefromperill where  she  is, 
But,  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and 

feare,  &c. 
Ver.  415.  As  you  imagine,  brother;  she  has  ahid- 

den  strength. 
Ver.  426.   Noe  salvage,  feirce  bandite,  or  moun- 

taneere. 

In  the  manuscript  a  comma  is  placed  both  after 
salvage  and  feirce :  the  former  may  he  retain 
ed  ;  and  we  might  readferce  bandite,  instead 
of  savage  fierce  in  the 'printed  copies.     And 
thus  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  v.  41. 
No  bandit  ferce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride. 
Ver.  428.  Yea  even,    where    very  desolacfon 

dwells 
By  grots  and  caverns  shag'd  with  horrid 

shades, 

And  yawninge  denns,where  glaringe  mon 
sters  house. 
Ver.  432.  Naye  more,  noe  eviil  thingethat  walks 

by  night. 
Ver.  437.  Has  hurtefull  power  ore  true  virgi- 

nitie  : 

Doe  you  beleeveme  yet,  &c. 
Ver.  448.  The  wise  Minerva  wore,  vncooquer'd 

virgin. 
Ver.  460.  Begins  to  cast  a  beam  on  th*  outward 

shape. 

Ver.  465.  And  most  by  lewde  lascivious  act  of  sin. 
Ver.  472.  Hoveringc,  and  sitting  by  a  new  made 

grave.     . 

STAGE  DIRECTION  after  v.  489.  "   He  hallowes 
and  is  answered,  the  guardian  daemon  comes  in, 
habited  like  a  shepheard." 
Ver.  497.  How cam'st here, good shepheard?  hath 

any  ram,  8cc. 

Ver.  513.  He  tell  you,  tis  not  vain  or  fabulous. 
Ver.  555.  At  last  a  sweele  and  solemne  breath- 

inge  sound, 
Rose  like  the  softe  steame  of  distilPd 

perfumes, 

Arid  stole  vpon  the  aire. 

These  variations  present  this  charming  passage,  I 
think,  with  as  strong  effect  as  the  other  copies. 
Ver.  563.  Too  well  I  might  perceive  &c. 
Ver.  581.  How  are  you  joyn'd  with  Hell  in  triple 

knott, 

Ver.  605.  Harpies  and- Hydraes,  or  all  the  mon 
strous  buggs. 
Ver.  608.  Or  drag  him  by  the  curies,  and  cleave 

his  scdlpe 
Downe  to  the  hipps. 


After  v.  631,  the  six  lines  which  fol'ow  in  the 

printed  copy  are  not  in  this  MS. 
Ver.  647.  Thirsis,    lead  on    apace,  /    folbwe 

thee. 
In  the  STAGE-DIRECTION  after  v.  658,  soft  music 

is  not  mentioned  in  this  MS. 
Ver.  678.  To  life  soe  friend'y,  or  soe  coole  « to' 

thirst  ; 
Pooreladic,  thou  hast  need  of  some  re- 

freshinge, 
That  hast  been  tired  aldaye  without 

repast, 
A  timely  rest  hast  wanted,  heere,  fayre 

virgin, 

This  will  restore  all  soone. 
After  v.  696,  the  four  lines  which  follow  in  the 

printed  copy  are  not  in  this  MS. 
Ver.  709.  Praisinge  the  leane  and  shallow  Absti 
nence. 

The  same  corrupt  reading  accidentally  occurs  in 
a  modern  duodecimo  edition  of  Milton's  Poeti 
cal  Works. 
Ver.  732.  -  Tne  sea  orefraught  would  swell,  andth* 

vnsought  diamonds 
Would  soe  emblaze   with  slarrs,  that 

they  belowe 
Would  gro\ve  enur'd  to  light,  and  come 

at  last 
To  gaze  vpon  the  sunn  with  shameless 

bro\ves. 

The  transcriber's  eye  here  perhaps  hastily  passed 
from  emblaze  to  with  star rs,  which,  in  the  print 
ed  copies,  the  succeeding  line  presents.  See 
Com.  v.  733,  734.  The  next  nineteen  lines  in 
the  printed  copies,  after  browes,  viz.  from  v. 
.736,  to  v.  756,  are  not  in  this  MS. 
Ver,  758,  Would  thinke  tocharme  my  judgment, 

as  my  eyes. 
Ver.  772.  Nature's  full  blessinge  would  be  well 

dispenst. 

Ver.  .777.  Ne'er  looks  to  Heav'n  amidst  his  gor 
geous  feasts. 

But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blaspheames  his  feeder. 
After  feeder  the  following  lines  in  the  printed  co 
pies,  viz.  from  v.  779,  to  v.  806,  are  not  in  this 
MS. 

Ver.  810.  And  setlinge  of  a  melancholy  blond. 
STAGE-DIRECTION  after  v.    813.     "  The  brothers 
rushe  in  with  swords  drawne,  wrest  his  glasse 
o/%woroutof  his  hand,  and  brake  it  against 
the  ground;  his  rowte  make  signe  of  resistance, 
but  are  all  driven  in,  the  Demon  is  to  come.in. 
with  the  brothers^ 
Ver.  814.  What,  have?/<?e  letthe  false enchaunter 

scape  ? 
Ver.  821.  Some  other  meanes  I  have  that  may 

be  vsed. 
Ver.  828.  Whoe  had  the  scepter  from  his  father 

Brute. 
Ver.  847.  is  wanting  in  this  MS.     - 

STAGE- WRECTION  after  v.  866.  "  The  verse  to  singe 
or  not." 

Ver.  867.  Listen,  and  appear  to  vs, 

In  name  of  Create  Oceauus, 

By  th'  Earth-shaki.ige  Neptune's  mace, 

AndTethis  grave  majestick  pace. 
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El.  B.  By  hoarie  Nereus  wrincled  looke, 
And  the  Carpathian  wizards  hooke, 

2  Bro.  By  scalie  Tritons  windinge  shell, 

And  ould  sooth -saying  Glaucus  spell, 

EL  B.  By  Lewcotheas  lovely  hands, 

And  her  sonne  that  rules  the  strands, 

2  Bro.  By  Thetis  tinsel-slipper'd  feete, 
And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweete, 

El.  B.  By  dead  Parthenopes  deare  tombe, 
And  fayer  Ligeas  golden  combe, 
Wherewith  she  sitts  on  diamond  rocks, 
Sleekinge  her  soft  allureinge  locks, 

Dem.  By  all  the  nimphes  of  nightly  daunce, 
Vpon  thy  streames  with  wilie  glaunce, 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosie  head, 
From  thy  corall  paven  bed, 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlonge  wave, 
Till  thou  our  summons  answered  have. 
Listen,  and  save. 

The  invocations,  assigned  to  the  Brothers  in  the 
preceding  lines,  are  recited  by  the  Spirit  alone 
in  al!  other  copies  of  the  poem.  It  is  probable, 
thatat  Ludlow  Castle,  this  part  of  the  poem  was 
sung;  the  four  first  lines  perhaps  as  a  trio,  the 
rest  by  each  performer  separately. 
Ver.  893.  Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azurd 

sheene. 

Shakespeare  has  the  "  azur'd  vault,"  Tempest, 
A.  v.  S.  i.  And  Greene,  the  "  azur'd  skye." 
Never  too  late,  1616,  P.  ii.  p.  46.  But  Milton's 
own  word  is  azurn.  See  the  Note  on  Com. 
v.  893. 
Ver.  897.  Thus  I  rest  my  printles  feete 

Ore  the  couslips  head. 
Ver.  907.  Of  vnblest  inchaunters  vile, 
Ver.  911.  Thus  I  sprinkle  on  this  brest. 
STAGE-DIRECTION  after  v.  937.     "  Songe  ends." 
Ver.  938.    EL  Br.  Come,  Sister,  while  Heav'n 

lends  vs  grace, 

Let  vs  fly  this  cursed  place,  &:c. 
Dem.  I  shal  be  your  faithful!  guide 

Through  this  gloomie  covert  wide,&c. 
Ver.  951.  All  the  swaynes  that  neere  abide, 

With  jiggs  and  rural  daunce  resorte; 
Wee  shall  catch  them  at  this  sporte, 

&c. 

EL  B.  Come,  let  vs  hast,  the  Starrs  are  high, 
But  night  sitts  monarch  yet  in  the 

mid  skye, 

The  Spirit  again  is  the  sole  speaker  of  the  nine 
teen  preceding  lines  in  the  printed  copy. 
STAGE-DIRECTION.  "The  Sceane  changes,  then 
is  presented  Ludlowe  towne,  and  the  Presi 
dent's  Castle ;  then  come  in  Countrie  daunces 
and  the  like,  &c.  towards  the  end  of  these  sport. 
the  demon  with  the  2  brothers  awl  the  ladye 
fomein."  Then 

"  The  Spiritt  singes," 
Back,  shepheards,  back,  &c. 

Then   t(  2  Songe  presents  them  to  their  father 
$nd  mother." 

Noble  Lord,  and  Lady  bright,  &c. 

STAGE-DIRECTION  after  v.  975.     "  They  daunce, 
the  daunces  al  ended,  the  Daemon  singes  or 


Now  my  taske  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  flye,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  earthe's  greene  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doeth  bend, 
And  from  thence  can  soare  as  sooue 
To  the  corners  of  the  Moone. 

Mortalls,  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  vertue;  she  alone  is  free  : 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  clyme 
Higher  than  the  sphearie  chime  ! 
Or  if  vertue  feeble  were, 
Heven  it  selfe  would  stoope  to  her. 

The  Epilogue,  in  this  manuscript,  has  not  the 
thirty-six  preceding  lines.,  which  are  in  the 
printed  copies.  Twenty  of  them,  however,  as 
we  have  seen,  open  the  drama.  Like  the 
Cambridge  manuscript,  this  manuscript  does 
not  exhibit  what,  in  the  printed  copies,  relates 
to  Adonis,  and  to  Cu  pid  and  Psyche.  The  four 
charming  verses  also,  which  follow  v.  983  in 
the  printed  copy,  are  not  in  the  manuscript. 

TODD. 


SONNETS, 

I 
TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

O  NIPHTINGALE,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods' are  still ; 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  nH3 
While  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love ;  O,  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'dthat  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretel  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 

Whether  the  Muse,  or  Love,call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

n. 

DONNA  leggiadra,  il  cui  hel  nome  honora 
L'  herbosaval  di  Rheno,  eil  nobil  varco; 
Bene  e  colui  d'ogni  valore  scarco 
Qual  tuo  spirto  gentil  non  innamora  j 

Che  dolcemente  mostra  si  di  fuora 
De  sui  atti  soavi  giamai  parco, 
E  i  don',  che  son  d'amor  saette  ed  arco, 
La  onde  1'  alta  tua  virtu  s'infiora. 

Quando  tu  vaga  parli,  o  lieta  canti 
Che  mover  possa  duro  alpestre  legno, 
Guardi  ciascun  a  gli  occhi,  ed  a  gli  oreccty. 

L'entrata,  chi  di  te  si  trouva  indegnoj 
Gratia  sola  di  su  gli  vaglia,  inanti 
Che'l  disio  amoroso  al  cuor  s'invecchi, 

III. 

QUAL  in  colle  aspro,  al  imbrunir  di  sera 
L'avezza  giovinettapastorella 
Va  bagnando  1'herbetta  strana  e 
Che  mal  si  spande  a  disusata  spera 
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Fuo'r  di  sna  natia  alma  primavera, 

Cosi  Amor  meco  insu  la  lingua  snella 
Desta  il  fior  novo  di  strania  favella, 
Mentre  io  di  te,  vezzosamente  altera, 

Canto,  dal  mio  buon  popol  non  inteso 
E'l  bel  Tamigi  cangio  col  bel  Arno. 
Amor  lo  volse,  ed  io  a  Paltrui  peso 

Seppi  ch'  Amor  cosa  mai  volse  indai'no. 
Deh  !  foss'il  mio  cuor  lento  e'l  duro  seno 
A  chi  pianta  dal  ciel  si  buon  terreno. 

CANZONE. 

RIDONSI  donne  e  giovani  amorosi 

M'  accostandosi  attorno,  e  perche  scrivi, 
Perche  tu  scrivi  in  lingua  ignota  e  strana 
Verseggiando  d'  amor,  e  come  t'osi  ? 
Dinne,  se  la  tua  speme  sia  mai  vana> 
E  de  pensieri  lo  miglior  t'arrivi  j 
Cosi  mi  van  burlando,  altri  rivi 
Altri  lidi  t'aspettan,  ed  altre  onde 
Nelle  cui  verdi  sponde 
Spuntati  ad  hor,  ad  hor  a  la  tua  chioma 
L'immortal  guiderdon  d'  eterne  frondi 
Perche  alle  spalle  tue  soverchia  soma  ? 
Canzon  dirotti,  e  tu  per  me  rispondi 
Dice  mia  Donna,  e'l  suo  dir,  e  il  mio  cuore 
Questa  e  lingua  di  cui  si  vanta  Ainore. 

IV. 

DIODATI,  e  te'l  dirb  con  maraviglia, 
Quel  ritroso  io  ch'amor  spreggiar  solea 
E  de  suoi  lacci  spesso  mi  ridea 
Gia  cadcli,  ov'huom  dabben  talhor  s'impiglia. 

Ne  treccie  d'oro,  ne  guancia  vermiglia 
M'abbaglian  si,  ma  sotto  nova  idea 
Pellegrina  bellezza  che'l  cuor  bea, 
Portamenti  altihonesti,  enelle  ciglia 

Quel  sereno  fulgor  d'amabil  nero, 
Parole  adorne  di  lingua  piu  d'una, 
E'l  cantar  che  di  mezzo  1'hemispero 

Traviar  ben  puo  la  faticosa  Luna, 
E  degli  occhi  suoi  auventa  si  gran  fuoco 
Che  Pincerar  gli  orecchi  mi  fia  poco. 


V. 


PER  certo  i  bei  vostr'occhi,  Donna  mia 
Esser  non  puo  che  non  sian  lo  mio  sole 
Si  mi  percuoton  forte,  come  ei  suole 
Per  1'arene  di  Libia  chi  s'invia, 

Mentre  un  caldo  vapor  (ne  senti  pria) 
Da  quel  lato  si  spinge  ove  mi  duole, 
Che  forse  amanti  nelle  lor  parole  , 
Chiaman  sospir  ;  io  non  so  che  si  sia  : 

Parte  rinchiusa,  e  turbida  si  cela 

Scosso  mi  il  petto,  e  poi  n'uscendo  poco 
Quivi  d'  attorno  o  s'agghiaccia,  o  s'ingiela 

Ma  quattto  a  gli  occhi  giunge  atrovar  loco 
Tutte  le  notti  a  me  suoi  far  piovose 
Finehe  mia  Alba  rivien  colmadi  rose. 

VI. 

GIOVANE  piano,  e  semplicette  amante 
Poi  che  fuggir  me  stesso  in  dubbio  sono, 
Madonna  a  voi  del  mio  cuor  1'humil  dono 
faro  divoto  ;  io  certo  a  prove  taute, 


lebbi  fedele,  intrepido,  costante, 

De  pensieri  leggfiadro,  accorto,  e  buono  ; 

Quando  rugge  il  gran  rnondo,  e  scocca  il  tuonO| 

S'arrha  di  se,  e  d'  intero  diamantQ : 
"anto  del  forse,  e  d'  invidia  sicuro, 

Di  timori,  e  speranze,  al  popol  use, 

Quanto  d'ingegno,  e  d'alto  valor  vago, 
2  di  cetta  sonora,  e  delle  muse  : 

Sol  troverete  in  tal  parte  men  duro, 

Ove  Amor  mise  1'insanabil  ago. 

VII. 

ON  HIS  BEING  ARRIVED  TO  THE  AGE  OF  23» 

ow  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth,  > 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  year 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew'th. 

»erhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth, 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arriv'd  so  near; 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 
That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu'th. 

ret  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

'oward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  Will  of 
All  is,  if  1  have  grace  to  use  it  so,  [Heaven : 
As  ever  in  my  great  Task- Master's  eye. 

VIII. 

WHEN  THE  ASSAULT  WAS  INTENDED  TO  THE 
CITii 

CAPTAIN,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms,  [seize, 
Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may 
If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please,[harms. 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from 

He  can  requite  thee;  for  lie  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentte  acts  as  these, 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lauds  and 

seas, 
Whatever  clime  the  Sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses  bower  : 
The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground  :  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

IX. 

TO  A  VIRTUOUS  YOUNG  LADY. 

LADY,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth  [green, 
Wisely  hast  shunn'd  the  broad  way  and  the 
And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 
That  labour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth, 

The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  fix'd,  and  zealously  attends 

To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 
And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.    Therefore  be 
sure  [friends 

Thou,    when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feastful 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 
Hast  gain'd  thy   entrance,  Virgin  wise  and 
pure. 
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x. 


TO  THE  LADY  MARGARET  LEY. 

DAUGHTER  to  that  good  carl,  once  president 
Of  England's  council  and  her  treasury, 
Who  liv'd  in  both,  unstain'd  with  gold  or  fee 
And  left  them  buth,  more  in  himself  content, 

Till  sad  the  breaking  of  that  parliament 
Broke  Him,  as  that  dishonest  victory 
At  Chaeronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
Kill'd  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent. 

Though  later  born  than  to  have  known  the  days 
Wherein  your  father  flourish'd,  yet  by  you, 
Madam,  methinks,  I  see  him  living  yet  ; 

•So  well  your  words  his  noble  virtues  praise, 
That  all  both  judge  you  to  relate  them  true, 
And  to  possess  them,  honour'd  Margaret. 

XI. 

ON  THE  DETRACTION  WHICH  FOLLOWED  TJPON 
MY  WRITING  CERTAIN  TREATISES. 

A  BOOK  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachordon, 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,and  style, 
The  subject  new  :  it  walk'd  the  town  awhile 
Numbering  good  intellects  ;  now  seldom'  por'< 

on. 

Cries  the  stall-reader,  Bless  us  !  what  a  word  on 

A  title  page  is  this !  and  some  in  file 

Stand  spelling  false,  while  one  might  walk  to 

Mile-  [Gordon, 

End  Green.     Why  is  it    harder,   sirs,    that 

Colkitto,  or  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp  ? 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow 

sleek,  [gasp 

That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and 

Thy  age,  like  ours,  O  soul  of  sir  John  Cheek, 

Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 

When  thou  taught'st  Cambridge,   and  king 

Edward,  Greek. 

Ver.  i.  Daughter  to  that  good  earl,']  She  was 
the  daughter  of  sir  James  Ley,  whose  singular 
.learning  and  abilities  raised  him  through  all  the 
great  posts  of  the  law,  till  he  came  to  be  made 
earl  of  Malborough,  and  lord  higii  treasurer, 
and  lord  president  of  the  council  to  king  James 
I.  He  died  in  an  advanced  age  ;  and  Milton  at 
tributes  his  death  to  the  breaking  of  the  parlia 
ment;  and  it  is  true  that  the  parliament  was 
dissolved  the  10th  of  March  1628-9,  and  he  died 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  He  left  seve 
ral  sons  and  daughters  ;  and  the  lady  Margaret 
was  married  to  captain  Hobson  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Mil 
ton's  life,  that  in  1643  he  used  frequently  to  vi 
sit  this  lady  and  her  husband;  about  which 
time  we  may  suppose  this  sonnet  to  have  been 
composed. 

Ver.  1.  A  book  was  writ  of  late  call'd  Tetrachor 
don,]  This  elaborate  discussion,  unworthy  in 
many  respects  of  Milton,  and  in  which  much 
acuteness  of  argument,  and  comprehension  of 
reading,  were  idly  thrown  away,  was  received 
with  contempt,  or  rather  ridicule,  as  we  learn 
from  Howel's  Letters.  A  better  proof  that  it 
was  treated  with  neglect,  is,  that  it  was  attacked 
by  two  nameless  and  obscure  writers  only;  one  ; 


xii. 

ON  THE  SAME. 


I  no  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs 
By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty, 
When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me 
Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs: 

As  when  those  hinds  that  were  transformed  to 

frogs 

Rail'd  at  Latona's  twin-born  progeny, 
Which  after  held  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  fee. 
But  this  is  got  by  casting  pearl  to  hogs ; 

That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set   them 

free. 
Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty ; 

For  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  good; 
But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  see, 
For  all  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loos  of  blood. 

XIII. 

TO   MR.  H.  LAWES  ON  THE  PUBLISHING  HIS 
AIRS. 

HARRYJ  whose  tuneful  and  well  measur'd  song 
First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas  ears,  committing  short  aqdlongj 

Thy  worth   and  skill  exempts    thee  from  the 

throng, 

With  praise  enough  for  Envy  to  look  wan  ; 
To  aftet  age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man, 
That  with  smooth  air  could'st  humour  best  our 
tongue.  [wing 

Thou  honour'st  verse,  and  verse  must  lend  her 
To  honour  thee,  the  priest  of  Phoebus' quire, 
That  tutfst  their  happiest  lines  in  hymn  or 
story. 

Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  ?et  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casella,  whom  he  woo'd  to  sing 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory. 

XIV. 

ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  MEMORY  OP  MRS.  CATHE 
RINE  THOMSON  V  my  Christian  friend, 
deceased  I6l)ecemb.l616. 

WHES  Faith  and  Love,  which  parted  from  thee 

never, 

Had  ripen'd  thy  just  soul  to  dwell  with  God, 
Meekly  thou  didst  resign  this  earthly  load 
Of  death,  call'd  life;  which  us  from  life  doth 

sever. 

•f  whom  Milton  calls,a  Serving-man  turned  Sol 
icitor  !  Our  author's  divorce  was  on  Platonic 
>rinciples.  He  held,  that  disagreement  of  mind 
ms  a  better  cavise  of  separation  than  adultery  or 
rigidity.  Here  was  a  fair  opening  for  the  laugh- 
rs.  This  and  the  following  Sonnet  were  written 
oon  after  1645.  For  this  doctrine  Milton  was 
ummoned  before  the  Lords.  But  they  not  ap- 
roving  his  accusers,  the  presbyterian  clergy,  or 
hinking  the  business-  too  speculative,  he  was 
uickly  dismissed.  On  this  occasion  Milton 
ommenced  hostilities  against  the  Presbyte- 

s. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Thomson,']  I  find  in  the  ac- 
ounts  of  Milton's  life,  that,  v.hen  'he  was  first 
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Thy  works,  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endea 
vour,       x 

Staid  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod  ; 
But,  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 
Follow'd  thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  for  ever. 
Love  led  them  on, and  Faith,  who  knew  them  best 
Thy  hand-maids,  clad  them  o'er  with  purple 

beams 

And  azure  wings,  that  up  they  flew  so  drest, 
And  spake  the  truth  of  thee  on  glorious  themes 
Before  the  Judge;    who  thenceforth  bid  thee 

rest, 
And  drink  thy  fill  of  pure  immortal  streams. 


TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  FAIRFAX. 

FAIRFAX,  whose  name  in    arms  through  Europe 

rings, 

Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze 
And  rumours  loud,  that  daunt  remotest  kings; 

Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 

Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  Hydra  heads,   and  the  false  North  dis 
plays 
Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent-wings. 

O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand, 

(  For  what  can  war,but  endless  war  still  breed  ? ) 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed, 

And  public  faith  clear'd  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud.     In  vain  doth  valour  bleed, 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land. 

XVI. 

TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  CROMWELL. 

CROMWELL,  our  chief  of  men,   who  through   a 

cloud 

Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
(•aided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast 

plough'd , 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud 

Hast  rear'd  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pur 
sued,  .        [imbrued, 
While  Darwen  stream,    with  blood  of  Scots 
And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 
And  Worcester's  laureat  wreath.     Yet  much  re 
mains 

To  conquer  still ;  peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown'd  than  war :  new  foes  arise 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains: 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

XVII. 

TO  SIR  HENRY  VANE,    THE  YOUNGER. 

VANE,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  arms,  re- 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold ;  [pell'd 

made  Latin  secretary,  he  lodged  at  one  Thom 
son's  next  door  to  the  Bullr-head  tavern  at  Char- 
ing-Cross.  This  Mrs.  Thomson  was  in  a!l  pro 
bability  one  of  that  family.  NEWTON. 


Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 

The  drift  of  hollow  states  hard  to  be  spell'd ; 
Then  to  advise  how  war  may,  best  upheld, 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 

In  all  her  equipage  :  besides  to  know 

Both    spiritual    power   and  civil,   what  each 

means, 

What  severs  each,thou  hast  learn'd,  which  few 
have  done: 

The  bounds  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe: 
Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  religion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son. 

XVIII. 

ON  THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN  PIEMONT. 

AVENGED   O  Lord,  thy  slaughter'd- saints,  .whose 

bones 

Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  c.o'd  ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our    fathers   worshipt  .stocks   and 

stones, 

Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese  that  rolPd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     The 

moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  Heaven.     Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes 

sow 

O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  swa  / 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learn'd  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

XIX. 


ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

WHEN  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more 
bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide  ; 
"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,   light  denied  ?" 
1  fondly  ask:  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 
"Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts;  who 

best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  bis 
state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ;  , 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

XX.      - 

TO  MR.  LAWRENCE. 

LAWRENCE,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son, 
Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are 

mire, 

Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  may  be  won 

Ver.  1.  Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous 
son,  &c.]  The  virtuous  father  Henry  Lawrence, 
was  member  for  Herefordshire  iu  the  Little  Par- 
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From  the  hard  season  gaining  ?   Time  will  run 
On  smoother,  till  Fa  von  i  us  re- inspire 
The  frozen  Earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sow'd  nor  spun. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 
Of  Attic  taste,   with  wine,   whence  we  may 

rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touch'd,  or  artful  voice 

V  arble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air? 

He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

XXI. 

TO  CTRIACK  SKINNER1. 

CYRIACK,  whose  grandsire,  on  the  royal  bench 

Of  British  Themis,  with  no  mean  applause 

Pronounc'd,   and  in  his  volumes  taught,  our 

laws, 

Which  others  at  their  bar  so  often  wrench ; 
To  day  deep  thoughts  resolve  with  me  to  drench 

In  mirth  that,  after,  no  repenting  draws  ; 

Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause, 
And  what  the  Swede   intends,   and  what   the 

French. 
To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 

Toward  solid  good    what  leads  the  nearest 
way ; 

For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a  time  ordains, 
And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show, 

That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day, 
And,  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour,  refrains. 

XXII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

CYRIACK,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  though 

clear 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  Sun,  or  Moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 
Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;    but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

liament  which  began  in  1653.  and  was  active  in 
settling  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  In  con 
sequence  of  his  services,  he  was  made  president 
of  Cromwell's  council ;  where  he  appears  to  have 
signed  many  severe  and  arbitrary  decrees,  not 
only  against  the  royalists,  but  the  Brownists, 
fifth-monarchy  men,  and  other  sectarists.  He 
continued  high  in  favour  with  Richard  Cromwell. 
Henry  Lawrence,  the  vfrtuous  son,  is  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  Of  our  Communion  and 
Warre  with  Angels,  &c.  Printed  Anno  Dom. 
1646.  4°,  189  pages.  The  dedication  is  "To 
my  Most  deare  and  Most  honoured  Mother,  the 
lady  Lawrence."  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
Henry  Lawrence,  who  printed  A  Vindication 
of  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  Ordinances, 
1649.  Lond.  4°. 

1  Son  of  William  Skinner,  esq.  and  grandson  of 
sir  Vincent  Skinner  ;  and  his  mother  was  Bridget, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  famous  sir  Edward 
Coke,  lord  ehief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 


Right  onward.  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscience,    friend,    to   have  lost  them 

overplied 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This   thought  might    lead    me  through  the 

world's  vain  mask 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

XXIII. 

ON  HIS  DECEASED  WIFE. 

MBTHOUGHT  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 

Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband 
gave,  [faint. 

Rescu'd  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and 

Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from   spot   of  child-bed 

taint 

Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  save, 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint, 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 
Her  face  was  veil'd;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shin'd 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But  O,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclin'd, 
I  wak'd ;  she  fled;   and  day  brought  back  my 
night. 


ORIGINAL  VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  THE  SONNETS^ 
FROM  THE  CAMBRIDGE  MS. 

SONN.  viiL 

Title.  "  On  his  dore  when  the  Citty  expected  art 
assault."  Then,  as  at  present ;  with  an  addition 
of  the  date  1 642,  afterwards  expunged. 

Ver.  3.  If  ever  deed  of  honour  did  thee  please. 
As  in  the  edit.  1645.  The  present  reading  oc 
curs  first  in  the  edit.  1673. 

This  sonnet  is  written  in  a  female  hand.  Only 
the  title,  now  prefix'd  to  it,  is  written  by  Milton. 

SONN.  ix. 

Title.  "  To  a  Lady." 

Ver.  7.  And  at  thy  blooming  vertue  fret  their 

spleen. 
Ver.  13.  Opens  the  dore  ofblisse  that  hour  of 

night, 
All  in  Milton's  own  hand-writing. 

SONN.  x. 
Title,  as  printed  in  this  edition. 

SONN.  xi. 

Title,  as  printed  in  this  edition. 

Ver.  1.  /  iffritt  a  book  of  late  call'd  Tetra- 

chordon, 
And  weav'd  it  close,  both  matter,form, 

and  style  : 

//  went  off  well  about  the  town  awhile, 
Numbering  good  zciis,  but  now  is  sel 
dom  por'd  on. 
Ver.  10.  Those  barbarow  names. 


VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  THE  SONNETS. 
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Then  rough-hewn,  and  lastly  rugged.     All  in 
Milton's  own  hand. 

SONN.  xii. 

Ver.  4.  Of  owls  and  buzzards. 

Ver.  10.  And  hate  the  truth  whereby  they  should 

be  free. 
All  in  Milton's  own  hand. 

SONN.  xiii. 

Title.   "To  my  friend  Mr.  Hen.  Lawes,  feb. 
9.   1645.     On  the  publishing  of  his 
aires. " 
Ver.  3.  Words  with  just  notes,  which  till  then 

us'd  to  scan, 
With  Midas'  eares,  misjoining  short 

and  long. 
In  the  first  of  these  lines  "When  most  were  wont  to 

scan"  had  also  been  written. 
Ver.  6.  And  gives  thee  praise  above  the  pipe  of 

Pan. 

To  after  age  thou  shalt  he  writ  a  man, 
Thou  didst   reform  thy   art  the  chief 

among. 

Thou  honourst  vers,  &c. 
Ver.  12.  Fame,  by  /&?  Tuscan's  leav,  shall  set 

thee  higher 
Than  old  Casett,  whom  Dante  woo'd  to 

sing. 

There  are  three  copies  of  this  sonnet ;  two  in 
Milton's  hand;  the  third  in  another,  a  man's 
hand.  Milton,  as  Mr.  Warton  observes,  had  an 
amanuensis  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  eyes. 

SONN.  xiv. 

Title,  as  printed  in  this  edition. 

Ver.  3.  Meekly  thou  didst  resign  this  earthly 

clod 

Offesh  and  sin,  which  man  from  hea 
ven  doth  sever. 
Ver.  6.  Strait  followed  thee  the  path,  that  saints 

have  trod 
Still  as  they  journey*d  from  this  dark 

abode 
Up  to  the  realm  of  peace  and  joy  for 

ever. 
Faith  show'd  the  way,  and  she  who  saw 

them  best 

Thy  hand-maids,  &e. 
Here  also  the  line  had  been  written, 

Faith  who  led  on  the  way,  and  knew 

them  best,  &c. 
Ver.  12.  And  spoke  the  truth. 
There  are  two  copies  of  this  sonnet  (one  correct 
ed)  in  Milton's  hand;  and  a  third  in  another,  a 
man's  hand. 

SONN.  xv. 
Title.  "Onthe&c.  At  the  siege  of  Colchester  » 

From  ver.  2.  to  ver.  13,  as  now  printed.  See 
the  variations  of  the  printed  copies  before  doctor 
Newton's  edition,  in  the  notes  on  the  sonnet. 

SONN.  xvi. 

Title.  "To  the  lord  general  Cromwell,  May 
1652*.  On  the  Proposalls  of  certame  ministers  at 
the  committee  for  propagation  of  the  gospell."  Af 
terwards  blotted  out. 

6 


From  ver.  1.  to  ver.   8,  as  now  printed. 

Ver.  9.  And  twenty  battles  more. 
So  it  was  at  first  written,  afterwards  corrected  ta 
he  present  reading,  Worcester**  laureat  wreath. 

Ver.  11,  &  12,  as  now  printed.  This  sonnet 
s  in  a  female  hand,  unlike  that  in  which  the  8th 
onnet  is  written. 

SONN.  xvii. 

Ver.  1.  As  now  printed. 
Ver.  2.  And  to  advise  how  war  may,  best  up 
held, 

Move  on  her  two  main  nerves. 
So  at  first  written,  afterwards  corrected  to  then, 

and  by. 
Ver.  10.  What  power  the  church  and  what  the 

eivill  means, 
Thou    teachest  best,  whicb  few  have 

ever  done. 
Afterwards  thus, 

Both  spiritual  power  and  eivill,  what 

each  means, 
Thou  hast  learn'd  well,  apraise  which 

few  have  won. 
..astly,  as  now  printed. 

Ver.  1 3. thy  right  hand. 

Afterwards  altered  to  Jit  m  hand.  And  Warbur- 
on  has  said  it  should  have  been  altered  further 
9  '*  firm  arm." 

This  sonnet  is  also  in  a  female  hand,  unlike 
ither  of  the  two  last. 

SONNETS  xviii,  xix,  xx,  do  not  appear  in  tUe 
manuscript. 

SONN.  xxi. 

The  four  first  lines  are  wanting. 

Ver.  8.  As  now  printed. 

In  the  hand  of  a  fourth  woman,  as  it  seems. 

SONN.  xxi. 

Ver.  3.  to  ver.  5,  as  now  printed. 

Ver.  7.  Against  God's  hand 

Afterwards  altered  to  Heaven's  hand. 

er.  8. but  still  attend  to  steer 

Uphillward. 

So  at  first  written,  afterwards  altered  to  the  pre 
sent  reading. 

Ver.  12,  Of  which  all  Europe  tal ks  from  side 

to  side. 

Ver.  13, 14.  As  now  printed. 
This  sonnet  is  written  in  the  same  female  baud 
as  the  last. 

SONN.  xxiii. 

No  variations,  except  in  the  spelling.  This  is 
in  a  fifth  female  hand ;  beautifully  written ;  imi 
tating  also  Milton's  manner  of  beginning  most  of 
the  lines  with  small  initial  letters;  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  other  female  hands. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  SONNETS. 


DR.  Birch,  in  his  LIP*  OF  MILTON,  has  printed  a 
sonnet,  said  to  be  written  by  MUton  in  1665,  when 
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he  retired  to  Chalfunt  inl^uckingbamshire  on  ac 
count  of  the  plague ;  and  to  have  been  seen  in 
scribed  on  the  glass  of  a  window  in  that  pi  ac 
I  have  seen  a  copy  of  it  written,  apparently  in 
coeVal  hand,  at  the  end  of  Torison's  edition  o 
Milton's  Smaller  Foems  in  1713,  where  it  is  als 
said  to  be  Milton's.  It  is  re-printed  from  D 
Birch's  Life  of  the  poet,  in  Fawkes  and  Woty 
Poetical  Calendar,  1763,  vol.  viii.  p.  67.  But 
in  this  sonnet,  there  is  a  scriptural  mistake 
which,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,  Milton  wa 
not  likely  to  commit.  For  the  Sonnet  impro 
perly  represents  David  as  punished  by  pestilenc 
for  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba.  Mr.  Warton 
however,  adds,  that  Dr.  Birch  had  been  informe( 
by  Vertue  the  engraver,  that  he  had  seen  a  sa 
tirical  meda!,  struck  upon  Charles  the  Secouc 
abroad,  without  any  legend,  having  a  corres 
pond.ent  device. — This  sonnet,  I  should  add,  va 
ries  from  the  construction  of  the  legitimate  son 
net,  in  consisting  of  only  ten  lines,  instead  o 
fourteen. 

fair  mirrour  of  foul  times  !    whose  fragile  sheen 
Shall,  as  it  blazeth,  break;  while  Providence, 
Aye  watching  o'er  his  saints  -with  eye  unseen, 
Spreads  the  red  rod  of  angry  pestilence, 
To  sweep  the  wicked  and  their  counsels  hence 

Yea,  all  to  break  the  pride  of  lustful  kings, 
Who  Heaven's  lore  reject  for  brutish  sense  • 
As  erst  he  scourg'd  Jessides'  sin  of  yore, 
For  the  fair  Hittite,  when,  on  seraph's  wings 
He  sent  him  war,  or  plague,  or  famine  sore 


II. 


IN  the  concluding  note  on  the  seventh  Sonnet 
it  has  been  observed  that  other  Italian  sonnets 
and  compositions  of  Milton,  said  to  be  remain 
ing  in  manuscript  at  Florence,  had  been  sought 
for  in  vain  by  Mr.  Hollis.  I  think  it  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  tradi 
tion  of  Milton  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  young 
lady,  when  he  was  at  Florence  j  and,  as  she 
understood  no  English,  of  having  written  some 
verses  to  her  in  Italian,  of  which  the  poem,  sub 
joined  to  this  remark,  is  said  to  be  the  sense. 
It  has  often  been  printed  ;  as  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1760,  p.  148;  in  Fawkes  and  Wo- 
ty's  Poetical  Calendar,  1763,  vol.  viii.  p.  68  ;  in 
the  Annual  Register  for  177^2,  p.  219;  and  in 
the  third  volume  of  Milton's  poems  in  the  Edi 
tion  of  the  Poets,  1779-  But  to  the  original  no 
reference  is  given,  and  even  of  the  translator  no 
mention  is  made,  in  any  of  those  volume?.  The 
poem  is  entitled,  A  fragment  of  Milton,  from 
the  Italian. 

When,  in  your  language,  lunskill'd  address 
The  short^pac'd  efforts  of  a  tramniell'd  Muse; 

Soft  Italy's  fair  critics  round  me  press, 
And  my  mistaking  passion  thus  accuse. 

"  Why,  to  our  tongue's  disgrace,  does  thy  dumb 
love 

Strive,  in  rough  sou  d,  soft  meaning  to  impart? 
He  must  selact  his  words  who  speaks  to  move, 

And  point  his  purpose  at  the  hearer's  heart. " 


Then,  laughing,  they  repeat  my  languid  lays-** 
"Nymphs  of  thy  native  clime,  perhaps,'- — 

they  cry, 
"  For  whom  thou  hast  a  tongue,  may  feel  thy 

praise; 
But  we  must  understand  ere  we  comply !" 

Do  thou,  my  soul's  soft  hope,  these  triflers  awe; 

Tell  them,  'tis  nothing,  how,  or  what,  I  writ ! 
Since  love  from  silent  looks  can  language  draw, 

And  scorns  the  lame  impertinence  of  wit. 


ODES. 


OX    THE    MORNING    OF 

CHRIST'S  NATIVITY*'. 

1  HIS  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom, 
Wherein  the  Sun  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother  born, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring} 
For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 

That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable, 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty,     [  table 
Wherewith    he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council- 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 
He  laid  aside;  and,  here  with  us  to  be, 
Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortaj 
clay. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Afford  a  present  to  the  Infant-God  ? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain, 

To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode, 

w  while  the  Heaven,by  the  Sun's  team  untrod. 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  appi  caching  light, 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squa 
drons  bright  ? 

See,  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  roaci, 
The  star-led  wisards  haste  with  odours  sweet: 
O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet; 
lave  thou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel -quire, 
"rom  out  his  secret  altar  touch'd  with  hallowM 
fire. 


TEE  HYMN. 

T  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  Heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 
Nature  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doiPd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize: 

1  This  ode,  in  which  the  many  learned  allu- 
ons  are  highly  poetical,  was  probably  composed 
s  a  college-exercise  at  Cambridge,  our  author 
jeing  now  only  twenty-one  years  old.  In  the 
dition  of  1645,  in  its  title  it  is  said  to  have  beea 
ritten  in  1629. 
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It  was  no  season  then  for  her 

To  wanton  with  the  Sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  wooes  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of, maiden  white  to  throw; 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  he,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey'd  Peace ; 

She,  crown'd  with  olive  green,  came  softly  slid- 

Down  through  the  turning  sphere,  [ing 

His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 
And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and 
land. 

No  war,  or  battle's  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  around : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  aweful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  Earth  began: 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed 


The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fix'd  in  stedfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence  j 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  warn'd  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them 
go. 

And ,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room, 

The  Sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlighten'd  world  no  more  should  need: 
He  saw  a  greater  Sun  appear-  ' 
Than  his  bright  throne,   or  burning  axletree, 
could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  then, 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  theirsheep, 
Was  all  that  did  thadr  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 


When  such  music  sw6et 
Their  hearts  and.ears  did  greet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook ; 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took: 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each   hea 
venly  close. 

Nature  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aery  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done, 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier 
union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 

"    That  with  long  beams   the  shamefac'd  night 
The  helmed  Cherubim,  [array 'd  ; 

And  sworded  Seraphim,  [p'ay'd, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  dis- 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
With  unexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-born 
Heir. 

Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hung ; 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel 
keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time  ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow; 
And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony, 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  syinphoy. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long,' 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould,  j 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering 
day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival,  [steering ; 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  ball. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so, 
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The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss ; 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychain'din  sleep, 

The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder 
through  the  deep  j 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 

As  on  mount  Sinai  rang,  [brake : 

While  the  red  fire  and  smouldering  clouds  out- 
The  aged  Earth  aghast 
With  terrour  of  that  blast, 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake  ; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session, 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his 
throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss 
Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins ;  for,  from  this  happy  day, 
The  old  Dragon,  under  ground 
In  straiter  limits  bound, 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway  j 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swindges  the  scaly  horrour  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiv 
ing. 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leav- 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell,  [ing. 

Inspires  the  pale-ey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic 
cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament  j 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edg'd  with  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lars,  and  Lemures,  moan  with  midnight 
In  urns,  and  altars  round,  [plaint ; 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted 


Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  tha£  twice-batter'd  god  of  palestme  j 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers*  holy  shine ; 
The  Libyc  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn, 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Them- 
muz  mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 


His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue  5 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue  : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  unshotver'd  grass  with  lowing^ 

loud : 

Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest  j 

Nought  but  profoundest  Hell  can  be  his  shroud^ 
In  vain  with  tirnbrelPd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark,^ 

He  feels  from  Juda's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Ty  phon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  controll  the  damned 
crew. 

So,  when  the  Sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'dwith  cloudy  red, 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fetter'd  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave  5 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Fayes 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon- 
lov'd  maze. 

But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  babe  to  rest; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have 

ending : 

Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fix'd  herpolish'd  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  at* 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable  [tending : 

Bri^ht-harness'd  angels  sit  in  ord  er  serviceable. 


THE  PASSION** 

of  music,  and  ethereal  mirth, 
Wherewith  the  stage  of  air  and  Earth  did  ring, 
And  joyous  news  of  Heavenly  Infants  birth, 
My  Muse  with  angels  did  divide  to  sing ; 
But  headlong  joy  is  ever  on  the  wing, 
In  wintery  solstice  like  the  shorten'd  light, 
Soon  swallow'd  up  in  dark  and  long  out-living, 
night. 

For  now  to  sorrow  must  I  tune  my  song, 
And  set  my  harp  to  notes  of  saddest  woe, 
Which  on  our  dearest  Lord  did  seize  ere  long,[so, 
Dangers,  and  snares,  and  wrongs,  and  worse  than 
Which  he  for  us  did  freely  undergo : 

*  This  Ode  was  probably  composed  soon  after 
that  on  the  Nativity.  And  this  perhaps  was 
a  college  exercise  at  Easter,  as  the  last  was  at 
Christmas. 
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Most  perfect  Hero,  tried  in  heaviest  plight 
Of  labours  huge  and  hard,  too  hard  for  human 
wight ! 

He,  sovran  priest,  stooping  his  regal  head, 
That  dropt  with  odorous  oil  down  his  fair  eyes, 
Poor  fleshy  tabernacle  entered, 
His  starry  front  low-rpoft  beneath  the  skies  : 
O,  what  a  mask  was  there,  what  a  disguise : 

Yet  more;  the  stroke  of  death  he  must  abide, 
Then  lies  him  meekly  down  fast  by  his  brethrens' 
side. 

These  latest  scenes  confine  my  roving  verse ; 
To  this  horizon  is  my  Phoebus  bound: 
His  god-like  acts,  and  his  temptations  fierce, 
And  former  sufferings,  other  where  are  found ; 
Loud  o'er  the  rest  Cremona's  trump  doth  sound  ; 

Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 
Of  lute,  or  viol   still,  more   apt  for  mournful 
things. 

Befriend  me,  Night,  best  patroness  of  grief  j 
Over  the  pole  thy  thickest  mantle  throw, 
And  work  my  flatter 'd  fancy  to  belief, 
That  Heaven  and  Earth  arecolour'd  with  my  woe; 
JVIy  sorrows  are  too  dark  for  day  to  know  : 

The  leaves  should  all  be  black  whereon  I  write, 

And  letters,  where  my  tears  have  wash'd,  a  wan- 

nish  white. 

See,  see  the  chariot,  and  those  rushing  wheels, 
That  whirl'd  the  prophet  up  at  Chebar  flood  j 
My  spirit  some  transporting  cherub  feels, 
To  bear  me  where  the  towers  of  Salem  stood, 
Once  glorious   towers,    now  sunk    in  guiltless 

blood ; 

There  doth  my  soul  in  holy  vision  sit, 
In  pensive    trance,  and  anguish,    and  ecstatic 
fit. 

Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulchral  rock 
That  was  the  casket  of  Heaven's  richest  store, 
And  here  though  grief  my  feeble  hands  up  lock, 
Yet  on  the  soften'd  quarry  would  I  score 
My  plaining  verse  as  lively  as  before ; 

For  sure  so  well  instructed  are  my  tears, 
That  they  would  fitly  fall  in  order'd  characters. 

Or  should  I  thence  hurried  on  viewless  wing 
Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild, 
The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild ; 
And  I  (for  grief  is  easily  begnil'd) 

Might  think  the  infection  of  my  sorrows  loud 
Had  got  a  race  of  mourners  on  some  pregnant 
cloud. 


Through  the  soft  silence  ef  the  listening  Night ; 

Now  mourn  ;  and,  if  sad  share  with  us  to  bear 

Your  fiery  essence  can  distil  no  tear, 

Burn  in  your  sighs,  and  borrow 

Seas  wept  from  our  deep  sorrow  : 

He,  who  with  all  Heaven's  heraldry  whilere 

Enter'd  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease : 

Alas,  how  soon  our  sin 
Sore  doth  begin 

His  infancy  to  seize ! 

O  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  morejust  ? 

Just  law  indeed,  but  more  exceeding  love  ! 

For  we,  by  rightful  doom  remediless, 

Were  lost  in  death,  till  he,  that  dwelt  above 

High  thron'd  in  secret  bliss,  for  us  frail  dust 

Emptied  his  glory,  even  to  nakedness ; 

And  that  great  covenant  which  we  still  transgress 

Entirely  satisfied  j 

And  the  full  wrath  beside 

Of  vengeful  justice  bore  for  our  excess  j 

And  seals  obedience  first,  with  wounding  smart, 

This  day ;  but  O,  ere  long, 

Huge  pangs  and  strong 

Will  pierce  more  near  his  heart. 


This  subject  the  author  finding  to  be  above  the 
yearn  he  had,  when  he  wrote  if,  and  nothing 
satisfied  with  what  was  begun,  left. it  unfinished. 


UPON   THE 

CIRCUMCISION. 

YE  flaming  powers,  and  winged  warriors  bright, 
That  erst  with  music,  and  triumphant  song, 
First  heard  by  happy  watchful  shepherds'  ear, 
So  sweetly  sung  your  joy  the  clouds  along 


ON   THE 

DEATH  OF  A  FAIR  INFANT, 

DYING    OF   A   COUGH1. 

O  FAIREST  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted, 
Soft  silken  primrose  fading  timelessly, 
Summer's  chief  honour,  if  thou  hadst  out-lasted 
Bleak  Winter's  force  that  made  thy  blossom  dry ; 
For  he,  being  amorous  on  that  lovely  dye 
That   did  thy   cheek  envermeil,    thought  to 

kiss, 
But  kill'd,  alas  !  and  then  bewail'd  his  fatal  bliss. 

For  since  grim  Aquilo,  his  charioteer, 
By  boisterous  rape  the  Athenian  damsel  got, 
He  thought  it  touch'd  his  deity  full  near, 
If  likewise  he  some  fair  one  wedded  not, 
Thereby  to  wipe  away  the  infamous  blot 

Of  long-uncoupled  bed  and  childless  eld, 
Which,  'mongst  the  wanton  gods,  a  foul  reproach 
was  held. 

So,  mounting  up  in  icy-pearled  car, 
Through  middle  empire  of  the  freezing  air 
He  wander'd  long,  till  thee  hespied  from  far ; 
There  ended  was  his  quest,  there  ceas'd  his  care: 
Down  he  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair, 
But,  all  unwares,  with  his  cold  kind  embrace 
Unhous'd  thy  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  biding 
place. 

Yet  art  thou  not  inglorious  in  thy  fate ; 
For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand, 
Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly-loved  mate, 
Young  Hyacinth,  born  on  Eurotas'  strand, 
Young  Hyacinth,  the  pride  of  Spartan  land  ; 

But  then  transform'd  him  to  a  purple  flower : 
Alack,  that  so  to  change  thee  Winter  had  no 
power ! 

1  Written  in  1625,  and  first  inserted  in  edi 
tion  1613.     He  was  now  seventeen.  WARTON, 
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Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead, 
Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  Earth's  dark  womb, 
Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed, 
Hid  from  the  world  in  a  low-delved  tomb; 
Could  Heaven  for  pity  thee  so  strictly  doom  ? 
Oh  no  !  for  something  in  thy  face  did  shine 
Above  mortality,  that  show'd  thou  wast  divine. 

Resolve  me  then,  oh  soul  most  surely  blest, 
{ If  so  it  be  that  thou  these  plaints  dost  hear ;) 
Tell  me,  bright  spirit,  where'er  thou  hoverest, 
"Whether  above  that  high  first-moving  sphere, 
Or  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  (if  such  were  there  j) 
Oh  say  me  true,  if  thou  wert  mortal  wight, 
And  why  from  us  so  quickly  thou  didst  take  thy 
flight? 

Weil  thou  some  star  which  from  the  ruin'd  roof 
Of  shak'd  Olympus  by  mischance  didst  fall ; 
Which  careful  Jove  in  Nature's  true  behoof 
Took  up,  and  in  fit  place  did  reinstall  ? 
Or  did  of  late  Earth's  sons  besiege  the  wall  [fled, 
Of  sheeny  Heaven,  and  thou,   some  goddess 
Amongst  us  here  below  to  hide  thy  nectar'd  head  ? 

Or  wert  thou  that  just  maid,  who  once  before 

Forsook  the  hated  Earth,  O  tell  me  sooth, 

And  cam'st  again  to  visit  us  once  more  ? 

Or  wert  thou  that  sweet-smiling  youth  ? 

Or  that  crown'd  matruns,age  white-robed  Truth  ? 

Or  any  other  of  that  heavenly  brood 
Let  down  in  cloudy  throne  to  do  the  world  some 
good  ? 

Or  wert  thou  of  the  golden- winged  host, 
Who,  having  clad  thyself  in  human  weed, 
To  Earth  from  thy  prefixed  seat  didst  post, 
And  after  short  abode  fly  back  with  speed, 
As  if  to  show  what  creatures  Heaven  doth  breed  ; 

Thereby  to  set  the  hearts  of  men  on  fire 
To  scorn   the  sordid  world,    and  unto  Heaven 
aspire  ? 

But  oh  !  why  didst  thou  not  stay  here  below 
To  bless  us  with  thy  heaven-lov'd  innocence, 
To  slake  his  wrath  whom  sin  hath  made  our  foe, 
To  turn  swift-rushing  black  Perdition  hence, 
Or  drive  away  the  slaughtering  Pestilence, 

To  stand  'twixt  us  and  our  deserved  smart  ? 
But  thou  canst  best  perform  that  office  where 
thou  art. 

Then  thou,  the  mother  of  so  sweet  a  child, 
Het  false-imagin'd  loss  cease  to  lament, 
And  wisely  learn  to  curb  thy  sorrows  wild ; 
Think  what  a  present  thou  to  God  hast  sent, 
And  render  him  with  patience  what  he  lent ; 
This  if  thou  do,  he  will  an  offspring  give, 
That,  till  the  world's  last  end,  shall  make  thy 
name  to  live. 


OAr  TIME. 

PLV,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  put  thy  race  j 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  Hours, 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace  ; 
And  glut  thyself  with  what  thy  womb  devours, 
Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  vain, 
And  merely  mortal  dross  ; 
So  little  is  our  loss. 
So  little  is  thy  gain  ! 


For  when  as  each  thing  bad  thou  bast  entomb'd, 
And  last  of  all  thy  greedy  self  consum'd, 
Then  long  Eternity  shall  greet  our  bliss 
With  an  individual  kiss  ; 
And  joy  shall  overtake  us^as  a  flood, 
When  every  thing  that  is  sincerely  good 
And  perfectly  divine, 

With  truth,  and  peace,  and  love,  shall  ever  shine 
^About  the  supreme  throne 
Of  him,  to  whose  happy-making  sight  alone, 
When  once  our  heavenly-guided  soul  shall  climb, 
Then,  all  this  earthy  grossness  quit,     • 
Attir'd  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit, 
Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee, 
O  Time. 


SOLEMN  MUSIC. 

BLEST  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  Heaven's  joy,. 
Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters,  Voice  and  Verse, 
Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  power  employ 
Dead  things  with  inbreath'd  sense  able  to  pierce  -t 
And  to  our  high-rais'd  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  consent, 
Aye  sung  before  the  saphire-colour'd  throne 
To  him  that  sits  thereon, 
With  saintly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee  ; 
Where  the  bright  Seraphim,  in  burning  row,    10 
Their  loud  up-lifted  angel-trumpets  blow ; 
And  the  cherubic  host,  in  thousand  quires, 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires, 
With  those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 
Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms 
Singing  everlastingly ; 

That  we  on  Earth,  with  undiscording  voice, 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise  ; 
As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion'd  Sin 
Jari'd  against  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To    their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion 
Tn  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood    [sway'd 
In  first  obedience,  and  their  state  of  good. 
O,  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song, 
And  keep  in  tune  with  Heaven,  till  Godeie  long- 
To  his  celestial  consort  us  unite, 
To  live  with  him,  and  sing  in  endless  morn  of 
light ! 


ON    THE 

MARCHIONESS  OF  WINCHESTER^ 

THIS  rich  marble  doth  inter 
The  honour'd  wife  of  Winchester^ 
A  viscount's  daughter,  an  earl's  heir, 
Besides  what  her  virtues  fair 

1  She  was  the  wife  of  John  marquis  of  Win 
chester,  a  conspicuous  loyalist  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  "the  first,  whose  magnificent  house 
or  castle  of  Basing  in  Hampshire  withstood  an 
obstinate  siege  of  two  years  against  the  rebels, 
and  when  taken  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  be  - 
cause  in  every  window  was  flourished.  Ay  me* 
Loyaute, 
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Added  to  her  noble  birth, 

More  than  she  could  own  from  earth. 

Summers  three  times  eight  save  one 

She  had  told  ;  alas  !  too  soon, 

After  so  short  time  of  breath, 

To  house  with  darkness,  and  with  death. 

Yet  had  the  number  of  her  days 

"Been  as  complete  as  was  her  praise, 

Nature  and  Fate  had  had  no  strife 

In  giving  limit  to  her  life. 

Her  high  birth,  and  her  graces  sweet, 
Quickly  found  a  lover  meet  ; 
The  virgin  quire  for  her  request 
The  god  that  sits  at  marriage  feast  ; 
He  at  their  invoking  came, 
But  with  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame  ; 
And  in  his  garland,  as  he  stood, 
Ye  might  discern  a  cypress  bud. 
Once  had  the  early  matrons  run 
To  greet  her  of  a  lovely  son, 
And  now  with  second  hope  she  goes, 
And  calls  Lucina  to  her  throes  ; 
But,  whether  by  mischance  or  blame, 
Atropos  for  Lucina  came  ; 
And  with  remorseless  cruelty 
Spoil'd  at  one  both  fruit  and  tree  : 
The  hapless  babe,  before  his  Hrth, 
Had  burial,  yet  not  laid  in  earth  ; 
And  the  languish'd  mother's  womb 
Was  not  long  a  living  tomb. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip, 
Sav'd  with  care  from  Winter's  nip, 
,  The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unheedy  swain, 
Who  only  thought  to  crop  the  flower 
New  shot  up  from  vernal  shower  ; 
But  the  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Side-ways,  as  on  a  dying  bed, 
And  those  pearls  of  dew,  she  wears, 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears, 
Which  the  sad  Morn  had  let  fall 
On  her  hastening  funeral. 

Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have  j 
After  th's  thy  travel  sore 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore, 
That,  to  give  the  world  increase, 
Shorten'd  hast  thy  own  life's  lease. 
Here,  beside  the  sorrowing 
That  thy  noble  house  doth  bring. 
Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon  ; 
*  And  some  flowers,  and  some  bays, 
For  thy  herse,  to  strew  the  ways, 
Sent  thee  from  the  banks  of  Came, 
Devoted  to  thy  virtuous  name  ; 
Whilst  thou,  bright  saint,  high  sitst  in  glory, 
Next  her,  much  like  to  thee  in  story, 
That  fair  Syrian  shepherdess, 
Who,  after  years  of  barrenness^ 
The  highly  favoured  Joseph  bore 
To  him  that  scrv'd  for  her  before, 
And  at  her  next  birth,  much  like  thee, 
Through  pangs  fled  to  felicity, 
Far  within  the  bosom  bright 
Of  blazing  Majesty  and  Light : 
There  with  thee,  new  welcome  saint, 
Like  fortunes  may  her  soul  acquaint, 
With  thee  there  clad  in  radiant  sheen, 
No  marchioness,  but  now  a  queen. 


SONG 

ON 

MAY  MORNING. 

Now  the  bright  Morning-star,  Day's  harbinger, 
Conies   dancing  fiom  the  east,  and  leads  with 

her 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  prim  rose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill,  and  dale,  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  son"', 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

ORIGINAL  VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  THE  ODE  &i  \ 
SOLEMN  Music. 

There  are  three  draughts  or  copies  of  this  song : 
all  in  Milton's  own  hand-writing.  There  t  ccur 
some  remarkable  expressions  in  these  various 
readings  which  Doctor  Newton  and  Mr.  VV'arton 
have  not  noticed. 
Ver.  3.  Mixe  your  choice  words,  ajid  happiest 

sounds  employ, 
Dead  things  with    inbreath'd    sense 

able  to  pierce ; 
And  us  your  equal  raptures,  tempered 

sweet, 

In  high  mysterious  spousnll  meet  ; 
Snatch  us  from  Earth  awhile, 
Us  of  ourselves  and  native  tvoe  beguile  • 
And  to  our  high-rays'dphantasie  pre 
sent 

•«.        •        That  undisturbed  song,  &c. 
Here,  in  the  first  draught,  it  is  "  And  whilst  your 
equal  raptures;"  in  the  second,  whilst  is  erased, 
and  as  written  over  it.     In  the  second  draught 
also,  the  next  line  was 

In  high  mysterious  £o//espousall  meet; 
but  holie  is  expunged,  and  happie  supplied  in  the 
margin  ;  and,  in  the  last  of  these  original  lines, 
"  native  woes"  was  originally  "  home-bred 
woes." 
Ver.  10.  Where  the  bright  Seraphim  in  tripled: 

.  row. 

Ver.  12.  And  Cherubim,  sweet  winged  squires^ 
Then  called  Heaven's  henahmen,  which  means 
the  same  ;  henshman,  or  henchman,  signifying  a 
page  of  honour.  See  Minsheu,  and  also  Mids. 
i.\.  Dr.  A.  ii.  S.  ii. 

"  I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy 
To  be  my  henchman." 

The  Queen  of  Fairies  is  the  speaker.     Milton's 
curious  expressions  are  in  the  hrst  draught. 
Ver.   14.   With  those  just  spirits  that  wear  the 
i         blooming  palms, 

Hymns  devout  and  sacred  psalmes 

Singing  everlastingly; 

h  kite  alt  the  starry  rounds  and  arches 

blue 

lie.ound  anjl  echo  hallelu  : 
That  we  on  Earth,  &c. 
Ver.  18.  May  rightly  answere  that  melodious 

poise, 
By  having  out  those  harsh  ill  sounding 

j-.n\- 

.  Of  ctt  .  orous   sin    that   all  our   music 
.  ma,  res ; 
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And  in  our  lives  and  in  our  song 
May  keepe  in  tune  with  Heaven,  &c. 
In    the    second  draught   he  describes    "  the 
Jiarsh  discords'"  of  sin  by  a  technical  term    in 
music  : 

By  leaving  out  these  harsh  CHROMATIC 

jarres 

Of  sin  that  all  our  music  marres  : 
\>r.  19.  As  once  -we  could,  &c. 
Ver.  28.  To  live  and  sing  wjth  him  in  endlesse 
morne  of  light. 
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ANNO  jETATIS  XIX. 

AT  A   VACATION    EXERCISE     IN    THE  COLLEGE,    part 

Latin,  part  English.  The  Latin  speeches  ended, 
the  Englishthusbegaiu  ' 

HAIL,  native  Language,  that  by  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  my  first    endeavouring  tongue   to 

speak, 

Andmad'st  imperfect  words  with  childish  trips, 
Half  unpronounc'd,  slide  through  my  infant- 
lips, 

Driving  dumb  Silence  from  the  portal  door, 
Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before : 
Here  I  salute  thee,  and  thy  pardon  ask, 
That  now  I  use  thee  in  my  latter  task  : 
Small  loss  it  is  that  thence  can  come  unto  thee, 
I  know  my  tongue  but  little  grace  can  do  thee  : 
Thou  need'st  not  be  ambitious  to  be  first, 
Believe  me  I  have  thither  pack'd  the  worst : 
And,  if  it  happen  as  I  did  forecast, 
The  daintiest  dishes  shall  be  serv'd  up  last. 
I  pray  thee  then  deny  me  not  thy  aid 
For  this  same  small  neglect  that  I  have  made  : 
But  haste  thee  straight  to  do  me  once  a  pleasure, 
And  from  thy   wardrobe  bring  thy  chiefest  trea 
sure, 

Not  those  new-fangled  toys,  and  trimming  slight 
Which  takes  our  late  fantastics  with  delight ; 
But  cull  those  richest  robes,  and  gay'st  attire, 
Which  deepest  spirits  and  choicest  wits  desire : 
I  have  some  naked  thoughts  that  rove  about, 
And  loudly  knock  to  have  their  passage  out ; 
And,  weary  of  their  place,  do  only  stay, 
Till  thou  hast  deck'd  them  in  thy  best  array  j 
That  so  they  may,  without  suspect  or  fears, 
Fly  swiftly  to  this  fair  assembly's  ears ; 
Yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  chuse, 
Thy  service  in  some  graver  subject  use, 
Such  as  may  make  thee  search  thy  coffers  round, 
Before  thou  clofhe  my  fancy  in  fit  sound  : 
Such,  where    the  deep    transported  mind  may 

soar 

Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  Heaven's  door 
Look  in,  and  see  each  blissful  deity 
How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie, 
Listening  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  sings 
To  the  touch  of  golden  wires,  while  Hebe  brings 
Immortal  nectar  to  her  kingly  sire  : 
Then  passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire, 

1  Written  1 627.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  they  did 
not  first  appear  in  edition  1645.  They  were  first 
added,  but  misplaced  in  edit.  -1 673.  WAR  TON. 


And  misty  regions  of  wide  air  next  under, 
And  hills  of  snow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder, 
May  tell  at  length   how    green- ey'd    Neptune 

raves, 

In  Heaven's  defiance  mustering  all  his  waves ; 
Then  sing  of  secret  things  that  came  to  pass 
When  beldam  Nature  in  her  cradle  was  ; 
And  last  of  kings,  and  queens,  and  heroes  old, 
Such  as  the  wise  Demodocus  once  told 
In  solemn  songs  at  king  Alcinous'  feast, 
While  sad  Ulysses'  soul,  and  all  the  rest, 
Are  held,  with  his  melodious  harmony, 
In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity. 
But  fie,  my  wandering  Muse,how  thou  dost  stray ! 
Expectance  calls  thee  now  another  way  ; 
Thou  know'st  it  must  be  now  thy  only  bent 
To  keep  in  compass  of  thy  predicament : 
Then  quick  about  thy  purpos'd  business  come, 
That  to  the  next  I  may  resign  my  room. 

Then  Ens  is  represented  as  father  of  the  Predica 
ments  his  two  sons,  whereof  the  eldest  stood  for 
Substance  with  his  canons,  which  Ens,  thus  speak 
ing,  explains. 

GOOD  luck  befriend  thee,  son;  for,  at  thy  birth, 
The  faery  ladies  danc'd  upon  the  hearth ; 
Thy  drowsy  nurse  hath  sworn  she  did  them  spie 
Come  tripping  to  the  room  where  thou  didst  lie, 
And,  sweetly  singing  round  about  thy  bed, 
Strew  all  their  blessings  on  thy  sleeping  head. 
She  heard  them  give  thee  this,  that  thou  shouldst 

still 

From  eyes  of  mortals  walk  invisible  : 
Yet  there  is  something  that  doth  force  my  fear ; 
For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
A  Sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age, 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage, 
And  in  Time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass, 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass  ; 
"  Your  son,"  said  she,("  nor  can  you  it  prevent) 
Shall  subject  be  to  many  an  Accident. 
O'er  all  his  brethren  he  shall  reign  as  king, 
Yet  every  one  shall  make  him  underling; 
And  those,  that  cannot  live  from  him  asunder, 
Ungratefully  shall  strive  to  keep  him  under; 
In  worth  and  excellence  he  shall  out-go  them, 
Yet,  being    above    them,   he  shall    be    below 

them ; 

From  others  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  nothing, 
Yet  on  his  brothers  shall  depend  for  clothing. 
To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap, 
And  Peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flowery  lap; 
Yet  shall  he  live  in  strife,  and  at  his  door 
Devouring  War  shall  never  cease  to  roar ; 
Yea,  it  shall  be  his  natural  property 
To  harbour  those  that  are  at  enmity.  [not 

What  power,  what  force,  what  mighty  spell,  if 
Your  learned  hands,  cap  loose   this    Gordiao, 

knot  ?» 

The  next  Quantity  and  Quality  spake  in  prose ; 
then  Relation  was  called  by  his  name. 

RIVERS,  arise  ;  whether  thou  be  the  son 

Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Oose,  or  gulphy  Den, 

Or  Trent,   who  like  some    Eaith-born    giant* 

spreads 

His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads  ; 
Or  sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath  ; 
Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death  j 
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Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 
Or  coaly  Tine,  or  ancient  hallow'd  Dee  ; 
Or  Humberloud,  that  keeps  the  Scythian's  name; 
Or  Medway  smooth,  or   royal -tower'd  Thame. 
[The  rest  was  prose.  ] 

AN  EPITAPH 

t>N  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATIC  POET  W.SlJ  AKSFEARE.' 

WHAT  needs  my   Shakspeare,  for  his  honour'd 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ?          [bones, 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
What  need'stthou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 
For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art, 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 
Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book, 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took ; 
Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 
And,  so  sepulcher'd,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. 

ON    THE 

UNIVERSITY  CARRIER, 

Who  sickened   in  the  time  of  his  vacancy,  being 
forbid  to  goto  London,  by  reason  of  the  plague, 

HERE  lies  old  Hobson  ;  Death  hath  broke  his  girt, 
And  here,  alas  !   hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt ; 
Or  else  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one, 
He's  here  stuck  in  a  slough,  and  overthrown. 
'Twassucha  shifter,  that,  if  truth  were  known, 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down ; 
For  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  years  full, 
Dodg'd  with  him  betwixt   Cambridge  and   The 

Bull. 

And  surely  Death  could  never  have  prevail 'd, 
Had  nqt  Jiis  weekly  course  of  carriage  fail'd  ; 
But  lately  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 
And  thinking  now  his  journey's  end  was  come, 
And  that  he  had  ta'en  up  his  latest  inn, 
Jn  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlin 
Show'd  him  his  room  where  he  mi)«t  lodge  that 

night, 

Pull'd  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light : 
If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  sed, 
«'  Hobson  hassupt,  and's  newly  gone  to  bed." 


ANOTHER   ON  THE  SAME,1 

HPRE  lieth  one,  who  did  most  truly  prove 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move  ; 

1  Birch,  and  from  him  doctor  Newton,  asserts, 
that  this  copy  of  verses  was  written  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Milton's  age,  and  printed  with  the 
Poems  of  Shakspeare  at  London  in  1640.  It  first 
appeared  among  other  recommendatory  verses, 
prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  in  1632.  But  without  Milton's  name  or 
initials.  This  therefore  is  the  first  of  Milton's 
pieces  that  was  published. 

a  Hobson's  inn  at  London  was  the  Bull  in  Bi- 

VQL,    YH, 


So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 

While  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot, 

Made  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay 

Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay. 

Time  numbers  motion,  yet  (without  a  crime 

'Gainst  old  truth)  motion  number'd  out  his  time  • 

And,  like  an  engine,  mov'd  with  wheel  and  weight 

His  principles  being  ceas'd,  he  ended  straight. 

Rest,  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his  death, 

And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath  ; 

Nor  were  it  contradiction  to  affirm, 

Too  long  vacation  hasten'd  on  his  term. 

Merely  to  drive  the  time  away  he  sicken'd, 

Fainted,  and  died,  nor  would  with  ale  be  quick- 

en'd ;  [stretch'd, 

"  Nay,"  quoth   he,   on  his  swooning   bed  out- 
"  If  I  mayn't  carry,  sure  I'll  ne'er  be  fetch'd, 
But  vow,  though  the  cross  doctyrs  all  stood  hear* 

ers, 

For  one  carrier  put  down  to  make  six  bearers." 
Ease  was  his  chief  disease  ;  and,  to  judge  right, 
He  died  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  light : 
His  leisure  told  him  tuat  his  time  was  come, 
And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burdensome, 
That  even  to  his  last  breath,  (there  be  that  say't) 
As  he  were  press'd  to  death,  he  cried,  "  More 

weight ;" 

Bitf,  had  his  doings  lasted  as  they  were, 
He  had  been  an  immortal  carrier. 
Obedient  to  the  Moon  he  spent  his  date 
In  course  reciprocal,  and  had  his  fate 
Link'd  to  the  mutual  flowing  of  the  seas, 
Yet  (strange  to  think)  his  wain  was  his  increase; 
His  letters  are  deliver'd  all  and  gone, 
Only  remains  this  superscription. 


ON    THE   NEW 

FORCERS  OF  CONSCIENCE 

UNDER  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

BECAUSE  you  have  thrown  off  your  prelate  Lord* 
And  with  stiff  vows  renounc'd  his  Liturgy, 
To  seise  the  widow'd  whore  Plurality 
From  them  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  abhorr'd  ; 
Dare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  civil  sword 
To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free, 
And  ride  us  with  a  classic  hierarchy 
Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S.  and  Rotherford  ? 
Men,    whose  fife,    learning,    faith,    and   pure 

intent, 
Would  have  been  held   in  high  esteem  with 

Paul, 

Must  now  be  nam'd  and  printed  heretics 
By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  what  d'ye  call : 
But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks, 
Your  plots   and  packing  worse  than  those  of 
Trent, 

That  so  the  Parliament 

shops-gate-street,\vhere  his  figure  in  fresco,  with 
an  inscription,  was  lately  to  be  seen.  Peck,  at 
the  end  of  his  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  has  printed 
Hobson's  will,  which  is  dated  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1630.  He  died  Jan.  1,  1630,  while  the 
plague  was  in  London.  This  piece  was  written 
that  year.The  proverb,  to  which  Hobson's  caprice, 
founded  perhaps  on  good  sense,  gave  rise,  need* 
not  to  be  repeated. 
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May,  with  their  wholesome  and  preventive  shears, 
Clip  your  phylacteries,  though  bauk  your  ears, 

And  succour  our  just  fears, 
When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  charge, 
New  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large. 


ORIGINAL  V  A  RIO  us  READINGS  ON  THE  FORCERS 


Ver. 
Ver. 


2. 


OF  CONSCIENCE. 


the  vacant  who  re  Plurality. 


6.  To  force  the  consciences  &c. 
Ver.   12.  By  haire-brairi'd  Edwards. 
Shallow  is  in  the  margin  ;  and  tin;  pen  is  drawn 

through  haire-brairi'd. 

Ver.   17.  Crop  ye  as  dose  as  marginal  P  -  's 
eares. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

77LE;  FIFTH  ODE  OF  HORACE, 
LIB.  I. 

WHAT    slender    youth,    bedew'd    with    liquid 

odours, 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave, 

Pyrrha  ?   For  whom  bind'st  thou 

In  wreaths  thy  golden  hair, 
Plain  in  thy  neatness  ?  O,  how  oft  shall  he 
On  faith  and  changed  gods  complain,  and  seas 
.    Rough  with  black  winds,  and  storms 

Unwonted  shall  admire  ! 
Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous,  all  gold, 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindful.     Hapless  they, 
To  whom  thou  untried  seem'st  fair  !   Me,  in  my 

vow'd 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 

My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 

To  the  stern  god  of  sea. 

From  GEOFFREY  OF  M  ON  MOUTH. 

BRUTUS  thus  addresses  DIANA  in  the  country  of 
LEOGECIA. 

Goddess  of  shades,  and  huntress,  who  at  will 
Walk'st  on  the  rowling  spheres,  and  through  the 

deep; 

On  thy  third  reign,  the  Earth,  look  now,  and  tell 
What  land,  what  seat  of  rest,  thoubidst  me  seek, 
What  certain  seat,  where  I  may  worship  thee 
For  aye,  with  temples  vow'd  and  virgin  quires. 

To  whom,  sleeping  before  the  altar,  DIANA  answers 
in  a  vision  the  tame  night. 

Brutus,  far  to  the  west,  in  the  ocean  wide, 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Gaul,  a  land  there  lies, 
Sea-girt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old  ; 
Kow  void,  it  fits  thy  people  :  thither  bend 
Thy  course  ;  there  shall  thou  find  a  lasting  seat ; 
Thereto  thy  sons  another  Troy  shall  rise, 


And  kings  be    born    of  thee,    whose    dreadful 

might 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  conquer  nations  bold.* 

From  DANTE. 

Ah  Constantine,  of  how  much  ill  was  cause, 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  pope  receiv'd  of  thee1. 

From  DANTE. 

Founded  in  chaste  and  humble  poverty, 
'Gainst  them  that  rais'd  thee  dost  thou  lift  thy 

horn, 

Impudent  whore,  where  hast  thou  plac'dthy  hope? 
In  thy  adulterers;  or  thy  ill-got  wealth  ? 
Another  Constantino  comes  not  in  haste3. 

From  ARIOSTO. 

Then  pass'd  he  to  a  flowery  mountain  green, 
Which  once  smelt  sweet,  now  stinks  as  odiously  t 
This  was  the  gift,  if  you  the  truth  will  have, 
That  Constantine  to  good  Sylvester  gave4, 

From  HORACE. 

Whom  do  we  count  a  good  man  ?  Whom  but  he 
Who  keeps  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  senate, 
Who  judges  in  great  suits  and  controversies, 
Whose  witness  and  opinion  wins  the  cause  ? 
But  his  own  house,  and  the  whole  neighbour 
hood, 
Sees  his  foul  inside  through  his  whited  skin*. 

From  EURIPJDES. 

This  is  true  liberty,  when  freeborn  men, 
Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free ; 
Which  he  who    can,  and   will,  deserves    high 

praise : 

Who  neither  can,  nor  will,  may  hold  his  peace  } 
What  can  be  a  juster  in  a  state  than  this  6? 

From  HORACEi. 

Laughing,  to  teach  the  truth  ? 

What  hinders  ?  As  some  teachers  give  to  boys 
Junkets  and  knacks,  that  they  may  learn  apa«:e. 


,  From  Milton's  Hist.  Engl.  Pr.  W.  vol.  i. 
p.  7.  edit.  1698.  These  fragments  of  transla 
tion  were  collected  from  Milton's  Prose- Works. 

2  From  Of  Reformation  in  England.     Pr.  W. 
vol.  i.  p.  10. 

3  From  Of  Reformation,  &c.  Pr.  W.  vol.  i. 
p.  10. 

4  From  Of  Reformation,  &c-  Pr.  W.  vol.  i. 
p.  10. 

»  From  Tetrachordon,  Pr,    W.    vol.   i.    239. 

6  Milton's    Motto    to    his     Areopsgiica,,    A 
speech   for  the   liberty  of  uniincensed  Printing, 
&c.  Prose  W.  vol.  i.  141. 

7  Sat.  i.  i.  24. 

»  From  Apol.  Smectymn.  Pr.  W.  vol.  i.  116. 


TRANSLATIONS,  &c. 


From  HORACE*. 

Joking  decides  great  things, 

Stronger  and  better  oft  than  earnest  can'0. 

From  SOPHOCLES". 

"fis  you  that  say  it,  not  I.     You  do  the  deeds, 
And  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words". 

From  SENECA1*. 

•     •  There  can  be  slain 
No  sacrifice  to  God  more  acceptable, 
Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  king1*. 

PSALM  I. 

Done  into  verse,  1 653. 

BLESS'D  is  the  man  who  hath  not  walk'd  astray 
In  counsel  of  the  wicked,  and  i'  the  way 
Of  sinners  hath  not  stood,  and  in  the  seat 
Of  scorners  hath  not  sat.     But  in  the  great 
Jehovah's  law  is  ever  his  delight, 
And  in  his  law  he  studies  day  and  night. 
He  shall  be  as  a  tree  which  planted  grows 
By  watery-streams,  and  in  his  season  knows 
To  yield  his  fruit,  and  his  leaf  shall  not  fall, 
And  what  he  takes  in  hand  shall  prosper  all. 
Not  so  the  wicked,  but  as  chaff  which  fann'd 
The  wind  drives,  so  the  wicked  shall  not  stand 
In  judgment,  or  abide  their  trial  then, 
Nor  sinners  in  the  assembly  of  just  men. 
For  the  Lord  knows  the  upright  way  of  the  just, 
And  the  way  of  bad  men  to  ruin  must. 

PSALM  II. 

Done  Aug  8,  1 653.     Tersctti. 

WHY  do  the  Gentiles  tumult,  and  the  nations 

Muse  a  vain  thing,  the  kings  of  the  Earth  up- 
stand 

With  power,  and  princes  in  their  congregations 
Lay  deep  their  plots  together  through  each  land 

Against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah  dear  ? 

Let  us  break  Off,  say  they,  by  strength  of  hand 
Their  bonds,  and  cast  from  us,  no  more  ta  wear, 

Their  twisted  cords  :  He,  who  in  Heaven  doth 
dwell, 

Shall  laugh  j  ,the  Lord  shall  scoff  them  ;  then 

severe, 
Speak  to  them  in  his  wrath,  and  in  his  fell 

And  fierce  ire  trouble  them;  but  I,  saithhe, 

Anointed  have  my  King  (though  ye  rebel) 
On  Sion  my  holy  hill.     A  firm  decree 

I  will  declare :  the  Lord  to  me  hath  said, 

Thou  art  my  Son,  I  have  begotten  thee 
This  day ;  ask  of  me,  and  the  grant  is  made  ; 

»  Sat.  i.  x.  14. 

10  Apol.  Smectymn.  vol.  i.  p.  116. 
"  Electra,  v.  627. 
12  From  Apol.  Smectymn.  Ibid.   . 
'3  Hercul.  Fur. 

'*  From  Tenure  of  Kings,  &c.  Pr.  VV.  vol.  i, 
315. 
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As  thy  possession  I  on  thee  bestow      [sway'd 
The  Heathen  ;    and,  as  thy  conquest  to  be 

Earth's  utmost  bounds :  them  shalt  thou  brimr 

full  low 

With  iron  sceptre  bruis'd,  and  them  disperse 
Like  to  a  potter's  vessel  shiver'd  so. 

And  now  be  wise  at  length,  ye  kings  averse, 
Be  taught,  ye  judges  of  the  Earth  ;  with  fear 
Jehovah  serve,  and  let  your  joy  converse 

With  trembling ;  kiss  the  Son  lest  he  appear 
In  anger,  and  ye  perish  in  the  way, 
If  once  his  wrath  take  fire,  like  fuel  sere. 

Happy  all  those  who  have  in  him  their  stay. 

•PSALM  III.  Aug.  9,  1653. 

When  he  fed  from  Absalom. 

LORD,  how  many  are  my  fees  ! 

How  many  those, 
That  in  arms  against  me  rise; 

Many  are  they, 

That  of  my  life  distrustfully  thus  say  ; 
No  help  for  him  in  God  there  lies. 
But  thou,  Lord,  art  my  shield,  my  glory, 

Thee  through  my  story, 
The  exalter  of  my  head  I  count ; 

Aloud  I  cried 

Unto  Jehovah,  he-full  soon  replied, 
And  heard  me  from  his  holy  mount, 
i  lay  and  slept ;  I  wak'd  again ; 

For  my  sustain 
Was  the  Lord.     Of  many  millions 

The  populous  rout 

I  fear  not,  though,  encamping  round  about, 
They  pitch  against  me  their  pavilions. 
Rise,  Lord ;  save  me,  my  God ;  for  tbou 

Hast  smote  ere  now 
On  the  cheek-bone  all  my  foes, 

Of  men  abhorrtt  [  Lord  ; 

Hast  broke  the  teeth.     This  help  was  from  th« 
Thy  blessing  on  thy  people  flows. 

PSALM  IV.  Aug.  10,  1653. 

ANSWER  me  when  I  call, 
God  of  my  righteousness  ; 
In  straits  and  in  distress, 
Thou  didst  me  disenthrall 
And  set  at  large  j  now  spare, 

Now  pity  me,  and  hear  my  earnest  prayer. 
G  reat  ones,  how  long  will  ye 
My  glory  have  in  scorn  ? 
How  long  be  th  us  forborn 
Still  to  love  vanity  ? 
To  love,  to  seek,  to  prize, 

Thing   false   and  vain,  and  nothing  else  but 
Yet  know  the  Lord  hath  chose,  [He«,  - 

Chose  to  himself  apart, 
The  good  and  meek  of  heart ; 
(For  whom  to  choose  he  knows) 
Jehovah  from  on  high 

Will  hear  my  voice,  what  time  to  him  1  cry. 
Be  aw'd,  ajid  do  not  sin  j 
Speak  to  your  hearts  alone, 
Upon  your  beds,  each  one, 
And  be  at  peace  within. 
Offer  the  offerings  just 
Of  righteousness,  and  in  Jehovah  trurt.. 
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Many  there  be  that  say, 
Who  yet  will  show  us  good  ? 
Talking  like  this  world's  brood; 
But,  Lord,  thus  let  me  pray  ; 
On  us  lift  up  the  light, 

Lift  up  the  favour  of  thy  countenance  bright. 
Into  my  heart  more  joy 
And  gladness  thou  hast  put, 
Than  whfn  a  year  of  glut 
Their  stores  doth  over-cloy, 
And  from  their  plenteous  grounds 

With   vast    encrease    their    corn   and    wine 

abounds. 

In  peace  at  once  will  I 
Both  lay  me  down  and  sleep; 
For  thou  alone  dost  keep 
Me  safe  where'er  I  lie; 
As  in  a  rocky  cell 

Thou,  Ix>rd,  alone,  in  safety  mak'st  me  dwell. 

PSALM  V.  Aug.  12,1653. 

JKHOX'AH,  to  my  words  give  ear, 

My  meditation  weigh ; 
The  voice  of  my  complaining  hear, 
My  King  and  God  ;  for  unto  thee  I  pray. 
Jehovah,  thou  my  early  voice 
Shalt  in  the  .morning  hear  : 
F  the  morning  I  to  thee  with  choice 
Will  rank  my  prayers,  and  watch  till  thou  appear. 
For  thou  art  not  a  God  that  takes 

In  wickedness  delight ; 
Evil  with  thee  no  biding  makes ; 
Pools  or  mad  men  stand  not  within  thy  sight. 
All  workers  of  iniquity 

Thou  hat'st ;  and  them  unblest 
Thou  wilt  destroy  that  speak  a  lye  ; 
The  bloody  and  guileful  man  God  doth  detest. 
But  I  will,  in  thy  mercies  dear, 

Thy  numerous  mercies,  go 
Into  thy  house ;  I,  in  thy  fear, 
Will  towards  thy  holy  temple  worslv'p  low. 
Lord,  lead  me  in  thy  righteousness, 

Lead  me,  because  of  those 
That  do  observe  if  I  transgress ; 
Set  thy  ways  right  before,  where  my  step  goes. 
For,in  his  faltering  mouth  unstable, 

No  word  is  firm  or  sooth  ; 
Their  inside,  troubles  miserable;        [smooth. 
An   open   grave  their  throat,  their  tongue  they 
God,  find  them  guilty,  let  them  fall 

By  their  own  counsels  quell'd ; 
Push  them  in  their. rebellions  all 
Still  on  ;  for  against  thee  they  have  rebell'd. 
Then  all  who  trust  in  thee,  shall  bring 
Their  joy  ;   while  thou  from  blame 
Defeml'stthem,  they  shall  ever  sing 
And  shall  triumph  in  thee,  who  love  thy  name. 
For  thou,  .iehovah,  wilt  be  found 

To  bless  the  just  man  still ; 
As  with  a  shield,  thou  wilt  surround 
Eiin  with  thy  lasting  favour  and  good  will, 

PSALM   VI.  Aug.  13,  1653. 

LORD,  in  thine  anger  do  not  reprehend  me 
Kor  in  thy  hot  displeasure  me  correct ; 
Pity  me,  Lord,  for  I  am  much  deject, 
And  very  weak  and  faint;  heal  and  amend  me : 


For  all  my  bones,  that  even  with  anguish  ake, 
Are  tr-oubled,  yea,  my  soul  is  troubled  sore, 
And  thou,  O   Lord,  how  long  ?    Turn,  Lord  j 

restore 

My  soul  ;  O  save  me  for  thy  goodness  sake: 
For  in  death  no  resemblance  is  of  thee  ; 

Who  in  the  grave  can  celebrate  thy  praise  ? 
Wearied  1  am  with  sighing  out  my  days; 
Nightly  my  couch  I  make  a  kind  of  sea; 
My  bed  I  water  with  my  tears;  mine  eye 

Through  grief  consumes,    is  waxen  old  and 

dark 

I*  the  midst  of  all  my  enemies  that  mark. 
Depart,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity,    ; 
Depart  from  me;  for  the  voice  of  my  weeping 
The  Lord  hath   heard ;    the  Lord  hath  heard 

my  prayer; 

My  supplication  with  acceptance  fair 
The  Lord  will  own,  and  have  me  in  his  keeping. 
Mine  enemies  shall  all  be  blank  and  dash'd 
With  much  confusion ;  then,  grown  red  with 

shame, 

They  shall  return  in  haste  the  way  they  came. 
And  in  a  moment  shall  be  quite  abash'd. 

PSALM  VII.  Aug.  14,  1655. 
Upon  the  words  of  Chush  the  Benjatnite  agains t  Aiw, 

LOUD,  my  God,  to  thee  I  fly; 
Save  me  and  secure  me  under 
Thy  protection  while  I  cry  ; 
Lest,  as  a  lion,  (and  no  wonder) 
He  haste  to  tear  my  soul  asunder, 
Tearing,  and  no  rescue  nigh. 

Lord,  my  God,  if  I  have  thought 
Or  done  this;   if  wickedness 
Be  in  my  hands;  if  I  have  wrought 
111  to  him  that  meant  me  peace; 
Or  to  him  have  render'd  less, 
And  not  freed  my  foe  for  nought ; 

Let  the  enemy  pursue  my  soul, 
And  overtake  it ;  let  him  tread 
My  life  down  to  the  earth,  and  roll 
In  the  dust  my  glory  dead, 
In  the  dust ;  and,  there  out-spread, 
Lodge  it  with  dishonour  foul. 

Rise,  Jehovah,  in  thine  ire, 

Rouse  thyself  amidst  the  rage 

Of  my  foes  that  urge  like  fire  ; 

And  wake  for  me,  their  fury  asswage  j 

Judgment  here  thou  didst  engage 

And  command,  which  I  desire. 

So  the  assemblies  of  each  nation 
Will  surround  thee,  seeking  right; 
Thence  to  thy  glorious  habitation 
Return  on  high,  and  in  their  sight. 
Jehovah  judgeth  most  upright 
All  people  from  the  world's  foundation. 

Judge  me,  Lord ;  be  judge  in  thi» 
According  to  my  righteousness, 
And  the  innocence  which  is 
Upon  me :  cause  at  length  to  cease 
Of  evil  men  the  wickedness 
And  their  power  that  do  amiss. 
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l?ut  the  just  establish  fast, 

Since  thou  art  the  just  God  that  tries 

Hearts  and  reins.     On  God  is  cast 

My  de(V;rc°,  and  in  him  lies, 

In  him  who,  both  just  and  wise, 

Saves  the  upright  of  heart  at  last. 

God  is  a  just  judge  and  severe, 

And  God  is  every  day  offended  ; 

If  the  unjust  will  not  forbear, 

His  sword  he  whets,  his  how  hath  bended 

Already,  and  for  him  intended 

The  tools  of  death,  that  waits  him  near. 

(His  arrows  purposely  made  he 
For  them  that  persecute.)     Behold, 
He  travels  big  with  vanity; 
Trouble  he  hath  conceiv'd  of  old, 
As  in  a  womb ;  and  from  that  mould 
Hath  at  length  brought  forth  a  lie. 

He  digg'd  a  pit,  and  delv'dit  deep, 

And  fell  into  the  pit  he  made ; 

His  mischief,  that  due  course  doth  keep, 

Turns  on  his  head  ;  and  his  ill  trade 

Of  violence  will,  undelay'd. 

Fall  on  his  crown  with  ruin  steep. 

Then  will  I  Jehovah's  praise 
According  to  his  justice  raise, 
And  sing  the  name  and  deity 
Of  Jehovah  the  Most  High. 


PSALM  VIII.   Aug.  14,  1653. 

O  JZHOVAH  our  Lord,  how  wonderous  great 
And  glorious  is  thy  name  through  all  the  Earth '. 

So  as  above  the  Heavens  thy  praise  to  set 
Out  of  the  tender  mouths  of  latest  birth. 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 
Hast  founded  strength,  because  of  all  thy  foes, 

To  stint  the  enemy,  and  slack  the  avenger's  brow, 
That  bends  his  rage  thy  Providence  to  oppose. 

When  I  behold  thy  Heavens,  thy  fingers'  art, 
The  Moon,  and  stars,  which  thou  so  bright 
hast  set 

In  the  pure  firmament ;  then  saith  my  heart, 
O,  what  is  man  that  thou  remembrest  yet, 

And  think'st  upon  him>;  or  of  man  begot, 
That  him  thou  visit'st,  and  of  him  art  found  ! 

Scarce  to  be  less  than  gods,  thou  mad'st  his  lot, 
With  honour  and  with  state  thou  hast  him 
crown'd. 

O'er  the  works  of  thy  hand  thou  mad'st  him 
Lord, 

Thou  hast  put  all  under  his  lordly  feet ; 
All  flocks,  and  herds,  by  thy  commanding  word, 

All  beasts  that  in  the  field  or  forest  meet, 

Fowl  of  the  Heavens,  and  fish  that  through  the 

wet  [dearth. 

Sea-paths   in  shoals   do  slide,   and  know  no 

O  Jehovah  our  Lord,  how  wonderous  great 

And  glorious  is  thy  name  through  all  the  Earth ! 
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m»W  of  the  Psalms  done  into  metre,  wherein  all 
ut  what  is  in  a  different  character,  are  the  very 
words  of  the  text,  translated  from,  the  original. 
PSALM  LXXX. 

1.  THOU  Shepherd,  that  dost  Israel  keep. 
Give  ear  in  time  of  need; 

Who  leadest  like  a  flock  of  sheep 

Thy  loved  Joseph's  seed  ; 
That  sitt'st  between  the  cherubs  bright, 

Between  their  wings  out-spread; 
Shine  forth,  and  from  thy  cloud  give  light, 

And  on  our  foes  thy  dread. 

2.  In  Ephraim'sview  and  Benjamin's, 
And  in  Manasse's  sight, 

Awake  thy  strength,  come,  and'Ae  seen 
To  save  us  by  thy  might. 

3.  Turn  us  again,  thy  grace  divine 
To  us,  O  God,  vouchsafe  ; 

Cause  thou  thy  face  on  us  to  shine, 
And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 

4.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  how  long  wilt  thou, 
How  long  wilt  thou  declare 

Thy  smoking  wrath,  and  angry  brow 
Against  thy  people's  prayer  ! 

5.  Thou  feed'stthem  with  the  bread  of  tears  j 
Their  bread  with  tears  they  eat; 

And  mak'st  them  largely  drink  the  tears 
Wherewith  their  cheeks  are  wet* 

6.  A  strife  thou  mak'st  us  and  a  prey 
To  every  neighbour  foe ; 

Among  themselves  they  laugh,  they  play, 
And  flouts  at  us  they  throw. 

7.  Return  us,  and  thy  grace  divine, 
O  God  of  Hosts,  vouchsafe; 

Ca.use  thou  thy  face  on  us  to  shine, 
And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 

8.  A  vine  from  Egypt  thou  hast  brought, 
Thy  free  love  made  it  thine, 

And  drov'stout  nations,  proud  and  hautt 

To  plant  this  lovely  vine. 
Thou  didst  prepare  for  it  a  place, 

And  root  it  deep  and  fast, 
That  it  began  to  grow  apace, 

And  fill'd.the  Jand  at  last. 

0.  With  her  green  shade  that  cover 'd  all, 
The  hills  were  over-spread ; 

ler  boughs  as  high  as  cedars  tall 
Advanc'd  their  lofty  head. 

1.  Her  branches  on  the  western  side 
Down  to  the  sea  she  sent, 

And  upward  to  that  river  wide 
Her  other  branches  went. 

2.  Why  hast  thou  laid  her  hedges  low, 
And  broken  down  her  fence, 

"hat  all  may  pluck  her,  as  they  go, 
With  rudest  violence  ? 

3.  The  tusked  boar  out  of  the  wood 
Up  turns  it  by  the  roots; 

Wild  beasts  there  bronze,  and  make  their  food 
Her  grapes  and  tender  shoots. 

4.  Return  now,  God  of  Hosts,  look  down 
From  Heaven,  thy  seat  divine  j 

Jehold  us,  but  without  a  frown, 
And  visit  this  thy  vine. 

5.  Visit  this  vine,  which  thy  right  hand 
Hath  set,  and  planted  long, 

Lnd  the  young  branch,  that  for  thyself 
Tbou  hast  made  firm  and  strong. 
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1 6.  But  now  it  is  ccnsum'd  with  fire, 
And  cut  with  axes  down ; 

They  perish  at  thy  dreadful  ire, 
At  thy  rebuke  and  frown. 

17.  Upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand 
Let  thy  good  hand  he  laid  ; 

Upon  the  son  of  man,  whom  thou 

Strong  for  thyself  bast  made. 
}  8.  So  shall  we  not  go  back  from  thee 

To  ways  of  sin  and  shame  ; 
Quicken  us  thou ;  then  gladly  we 

Shall  call  upon  thy  name. 
19.  Return  us,  and  thy  grace  divine, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  vouchsafe  ; 
Cause  thou  thy  face  on  us  to  shine, 

And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 


PSALM  LXXXI. 

1.  To  God  our  strength  sing  loud,  and  clear, 
Sing  loud  toX3od  our  King; 

To  Jacob's. God,  that  all  may  hear, 
Loud  acclamations  ring. 

2.  Prepare  a  hymn,  prepare  a  song, 
The  timbrel  hither  bring ; 

The  cheerful  psaltery  bring  along, 
And  harp  with  pleasant  string. 

3.  Blow,  as  is  wont,  in  the  new  moon 
With  trumpets'  lofty  sound, 

The  appointed  time,  the  day  whereon 
Our  solemn  feast  comes  round. 

4.  This  was  a  statute  given  of  old 
For  Israel  to  observe  ; 

A  law  of  Jacob'js  God,  to  hold, 

from  whence,  they  might  not  swerve. 

5.  This  he  a  testimony  ordain'd 
In  Joseph,  not  to  change, 

When  as  he  pass'd  through  Egypt  land  j 
The  tongue  I  heard  was  strange. 

6.  From  burden,  and  from  slavish  toil, 
1  set  his  shoulder  free  : 

His  hands  from  pots,  and  miry  soil, 
Deliver'd  were  by  me. 

7.  When  trouble  did  thee  sore  assail, 
On  me  then  didst  thou  call ; 

And  I  to  free  thee  did  not  fail, 

And  led  thee  out  of  thrall. 
I  answerM  thee  in  thunder  deep, 

With  clouds  encompass'd  round  ; 
I  tried  thee  at  the  water  steep 

Of  Meriba  renowned. 
§.   Hear,  O  my  People,  hearken  well / 

I  testify  to  thee, 
Thou  ancient  stock  of  Israel, 

If  thou  wilt  list  to  me : 

9.  Throughout  the  land  of  thy  abode 
No  alien  God  shall  be, 

Nor  shalt  thou  to  a  foreign  God 
In  honour  bend  thy  knee. 

10.  lam  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 
Thee  out  of  Egypt  land ; 

Ask  large  enough,  and  I,  besought, 
Will  grant  thy  full  demand. 

11.  And  yet  my  people  would  not  hear, 
Nor  hearken  to  my  voice; 

And  Israel,  ivhomllov'd  so  dear, 
for  his  choice. 


1 2.  Then  did  I  leave  them  to  their  will, 
And  to  their  wandering  mind  ; 

Their  own  conceits  they  follow'd  still, 
Their  own  devices  blind. 

13.  O,  that  my  people  would  be  wise, 
To  serve  me  all  their  days! 

And  O,  that  Israel  would  advise 
To  walk  my  righteous  ways ! 

14.  Then  would  I  soon  bringdown  their  foes, 
That  now  so  proudly  rise  ; 

And  turn  my  hand  against  all  those, 
That  are  their  enemies. 

15.  Who.  hate  the  Lord  should  then  be  'fain 
To  bow  to  him  and  bend ; 

But  they,  his  people,  should  remain, 
Their  time  should  have  no  end. 

16.  And  he  would  feed  them //cm  the  shock 
With  flower  of  finest  wheat, 

And  satisfy  them  from  the  rock 
With  honey/or  their  meat. 

PSALM  LXXXII. 

1.  GOD  in  the  great  assembly  stands 
Of  kings  and  lordly  states; 

Among  the  gods,  on  both  his  hands, 
He  judges  and  debates. 

2.  How  long  will  ye  pervert  the  right 
With  judgment  false  and  wrong, 

Favouring  the  wicked  by  your  might, 
Who  thence  groic  bold  and  strong  ? 

3.  Regard  the  weak  and  fatherless, 
Despatch  the  poor  man's  cause : 

And  raise  the  man  in  deep  distress 
By  just  and  equal  laws. 

4.  Defend  the  poor  and  desolate, 
And  rescue  from  the  hands 

Of  wicked  men  the  low  estate 
Of  him  that  help  demands. 

5.  They  know  not,  nor  will  understand, 
In*darkness  they  walk  on ; 

The  Earth's  foundations  all  are  mov'd, 
And  out  of  order  gone. 

6.  I  said  that  ye  were  gods,  yea  all 
The  sons  of  God  Most  High  ; 

7.  But  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall 
As  other  princes  die. 

8.  Rise,  God;  judge  thou  the  Earth  in  might, 
This  wicked  Earth  redress; 

For  thou  art  he  who  shall  by  right 
The  nations  all  possess. 

PSALM  LXXXIII. 

1.  BE  not  thou  silent  now  at  length, 
O  God,  hold  not  thy  peace  ; 

Sit  thou  not  still,  O  God  of  strength, 
Wt  cry,  and  do  not  cease. 

2.  For  lo,  thy  furious  foes  now  swell, 
And  storm  outrageously ; 

And  they  that  hate  thee,  proud  and  fell, 

Exalt  their  heads  full  high. 
5.  Against  thy  people  they  contrive 

Their  plots  and  counsels  deep ; 
Them  to  ensnare  they  chiefly  strive, 

Whom  thou  dost  hide  and  keep. 
4.  Come,  let  us  cut  them  off,  say  they, 

Till  they  no  nation  be  ; 
That  Israel's  name  for  ever  may 

Be  lost  in  memory. 
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5.  For  they  consult  with  all  their  might, 
And  all,  as  one  in  mind, 

Themselves  against  thee  they  unite, 
And  in  firm  union  bind. 

6.  The  tents  of  Edorn,  and  the  brood, 
Of  scornful  Ishmael, 

Moab,  with  them  of  Hagar's  blood 
That  in  the  desart  dwell, 

7.  Gebal  and  Ammon  there  conspire, 
And  hateful  Amalec, 

The  Philistines,  and  they  of  Tyre, 
Whose  bounds  the  sea  doth  check. 

8.  With  them  great  Ashur  also  bands, 
And  doth  confirm  the  knot  : 

All  these  have  lent  their  armed  hands 
To  aid  the  sons  of  Lot 

9.  Do  to  them  as  to  Midian  bold, 
Tfiat  wasted  all  the  coast ; 

To  Sisera ;  and,  as  is  told, 

Thou  didst  to Jabin's  host, 
When,  at  the  brook  of  Kishon  old, 

They  were  reputed  and  slain, 
10:  At  Endor  quite  cut  off,  and  roll'd 

As  dung  upon  the  plain. 

1 1 .  As  Zeb  and  Oreb  evil  sp<  d, 
So  let  their  princes  speed  ; 

As  Zeba  and  Zalmunna  bled, 
So  let  their  princes  bleed. 

12.  For  they  amidst  their  pride  have  said, 
By  right  now  shall  we  seize 

God's  houses,  and  will  now  invade 
Their  stately  palaces. 

13.  My  God,  oh  make  them  as  a  wheel, 
No  quiet  let  them  find  ; 

Giddy  and  restless  let  them  reel 
Like  stubble  from  the  wind. 

1 4.  As  when  an  aged  wood  takes  fire 
Which  on  a  sudden  strays, 

The  greedy  flame  runs  higher  and  higher 
Till  all  the  mountains  blaze  ; 

15.  So  with  thy  whirlwind  them  pursqe, 
And  with  thy  tempest  chase ; 

16.  And,  till  they  yield  thee  honour  due, 
Lord,  fill  with  shame  their  lace. 

17.  Asham'd,  and  troubled,  let  them  be, 
Troubled,  and  sham'd  for  ever; 

Ever  confounded,  and  so  die 
With  shame,  antfscape  it  never. 

1 8.  -Then  shall  they  know,  that  thou, whose  name 
Jehovah  is  alone, 

Art  the  Must  High,  and  thou  the  same 
O'er  all  the  Earth  art  One. 

PSALM  LXXXIV. 

1.  How  lovely  are  thy  dwellings  fair  ! 
O  Lord  of  Hosts,  how  dear 

The  pleasant  tabernacles  are, 
Where  thou  dost  dwell  so  near  ! 

2.  My  soul  doth  long  and  almost  die 
Thy  courts,  O  Lord,  to  see ; 

My  heart  and -flesh  aloud  do  cry, 
O  living  God,  for  thee. 

3.  There  even  the  sparrow,  freed  from  wrong, 
Hath  found  a  house  of  rest ; 

The  swallow  there,  to  lay  her  young 

Hath  built  her  brooding  nest ; 
Even  by  thy  altars,  Lord  of  Hosts, 

They  find  their  safe  abode  ; 
And  home  they  fly  from  round  the  coasts 

Toward  theet  my  King,  my  God. 


4.  Happy,  who  in  thy  house  reside, 
Where  thee  they  ever  praise  ! 

5.  Happy,  whose  strength  in  thee  d^th  bide, 
And  in  their  hearts  thy  ways  ! 

6.  They  pass  through  Baca's  thirsty  vale, 
That  dry  and  barren  ground  ; 

As  through  a  fruitful  watery  dale, 
Where  springs  and  showers  abound. 

7.  They  journey  on  from  strength  to  strength 
With  joy  and  gladsome  cheer, 

Till  all  before  our  God  at  length 
In  Sion  do  appear. 

8.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  hear  now  my  prayer, 

0  Jacob's  God  give  ear  ; 

9.  Thou  God,  our  shield,  look  on  the  faqe 
Of  thy  anointed  dear. 

10.  For  one  day  in  thy  courts  to  be, 
Is  better,  and  more  blest, 

"Than  in  the  joys  of  vanity 

A  thousand  days  at  best. 
I,  in  the  temple  of  my  God, 

Had  rather  keep  a  door, 
Than  dwell  in  tents,  and  rich  abode, 

With  sin  for  evermore. 

1 1 .  For  God,  the  T.ord,  both  sun  and  shield, 
Gives  grace  and  glory  bright; 

No  good  from  them  shall  be  withheld 
Whose  ways  are  just  and  right. 

12.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  that  reign1 st  on  high; 
That  man  is  truly  blest, 

Who  only  on  tb.ee  doth  rely, 
And  in  thee  only  rest. 

PSALM  LXXXV. 

1.  THY  land  to  favour  graciously 
Thou  hast,  not,  Lord,  been  slack  ; 

Thou  hast  from  hard  captivity 
Returned  Jacob  back. 

2.  The  iniquity  thou  didst  forgive 
That  wrought  thy  people  woe ; 

And  all  their  sin,  that  did  thee  grieve, 
Hast  hid  where  none  shall  know, 

3.  Thine  anger  all  thou  had'st  remov'd, 
And  calmly  didst  return 

From  thy  fierce  wrath  which  we  had  prov'd 
Far  worse  than  fire  to  burn. 

4.  God  of  our  saving  health  aud  peace, 
Turn  us,  and  us  restore  j 

Thine  indignation  cause  to  cease 
Towards  us,  and  chide  no  more. 

5.  Wilt  thou  be  angry  without  end, 
For  ever  angry  thus  ? 

Wilt  thou  thy  frowning  ire  extend 
From  age  to  age  on  us  ? 

6.  Wilt  thou  not  turn  and  hear  our  voice, 
And  us  again  revive, 

That  so  thy  people  may  rejoice 
By  thee  preserv'd  alive  ? 

7.  Cause  us  to  see  thy  goodness,  Lord, 
To  us  thy  mercy  shew ; 

Thy  saving  health  to  us  afford, 
And  life  in  us  renew. 

8.  And  now,  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak, 

1  will  go  straight  and  hear, 

For  to  his.  people  he  speaks  peace, 

And  to  his  saints/wZZ  dear, 
To  his  dear  saints  he  will  speak  peace ;. 

But  let  them  never  more 
Return  to  folly,  but  surcease, 

To  trespass  a$  before. 
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9.  Surely,  to  such  as  do  him  fear 
Salvation  is  at  hand  ; 

And  glory  shall  ere  long  appear 
To  dwell  within  our  land. 

10.  Mercy  and  Truth,  that  long  were  missed, 
NowjogJTtf%  are  met ; 

Sweet  Peace  and  Righteousness  have  kiss'd, 
And  hand  in  hand  are  set. 

11.  Truth  from  the  Earth,  like  to  a  flower, 
Shall  bud  and  blossom  then  ; 

And  Justice  from  her  heavenly  bower, 
Look  down  on  mortal  men. 

12.  The  Lord  will  also  then  bestow 
Whatever  thing  is  good  ; 

Our  land  shall  forth  in  plenty  throw 
Her  fruits  to  be  our  food. 

13.  Before  him  Righteousness  shall  go, 
His  royal  harbinger  : 

Then  will  he  come,  and  not  be  slow, 
His  footsteps  cannot  err. 


PSALM  LXXXVI. 

I.  TUT  gracious  ear,  O  Lord,  incline, 

0  hear  me,  /  theepray  ; 
For  I  am  poor,  and  almost  pine 

With  need,  and  sad  decay. 
$,.  Preserve  my  soul  ;  for  I  have  trod 

Thy  ways,  and  love  the  just ; 
Save*thou  thy  servant,  O  my  God, 

Who  still  in  thee  doth  trust. 
3.  Pity  me,  Lord,  for  daily  thee  , 

1  call ;  4.  O  make  rejoice 

Thy  servant's  soul  ;  for,  Lord,  to  thee 

I  lift  my  soul  and  voice. 
5.  For  thou  art  good,  thou,  Lord,  art  prone 

To  pardon,  thou  to  all 
Art  full  of  mercy,  thou  alone, 

To  them  that  on  thee  call. 
€.  Unto  my  supplication,  Lord, 

Give  ear,  and  to  the  cry 
Of  my  incessant  prayers  afford 

Thy  hearing  graciously. 
7.  I,  in  the  day  ef  my  distress, 

Will  call  on  thee  for  aid  ; 
Por  thou  wilt  grant  me  free  access, 

And  answer  what  1  pray'd. 
$.  Like  thee  among  ttie  gods  rs  none, 

0  Lord ;  nor  any  works 

Of  all  that  other  gods  have  done 
Like  to  thy  glorious  works. 

9.  The  nations  all  whom  thou  hast  made 
Shall  come,  and  all  shall  frame 

To  bow  them  low  before  thee,  Lord, 
And  glorify  thy  name. 

1 0.  For  great  thou  arf,  and  wonders  great 
By  thy  strong  hand  are  done  j 

Thou  in  thy  everlasting  seat, 
RemainestGod  alone. 

I 1.  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  thy  way  most  right, 

1  in  thy  truth  will  bide  $ 

To  fear  thy  name  my  heart  unite, 

So  shall  it  never  slide. 
12.  Thee  will  I  praise,  O  Lord  my  God, 

Thee  honour  and  adore 
With  my  whole  heart,  and  blaze  abroad 

Thy  name  for  evermore. 


10.  For  great  thy  mercy  is  toward  me, 

And  thou  hast  freed  my  soul, 
Even  from  the  lowest  Hell  set  free, 

From  deepest  darkness  foul. 

14.  O  God,  the  proud  against  me  rise, 
And  violent  men  are  met 

To  seek  my  life,  and  in  their  eyes 
No  fear  of  thee  have  set. 

15.  But  thou,  Lord,  art  the  God  most  miltf, 
Readiest  thy  grace  to  shew, 

Slow  to  be  angry,  and  art  sty  I'd 
Most  merciful,  most  true. 

16.  O,  turn  tome  thy  face  at  length, 
And  me  have  mercy  on  ; 

Unto  thy  servant  give  thy  strength, 
And  save  thy  handmaid's  son. 

17.  Some  sign  of  good  tome  afford, 
And  let  my  foes  then  see, 

And  be  asham'd ;  because  thou,  Lord, 
Dost  help  and  comfort  me. 


PSALM  LXXXVIL 

1.  AMONG  the  holy  mountains  high 
Is  his  foundation  fast ; 

There  seated  in  his  sanctuary, 
His  temple  there  is  placed. 

2.  Sion's/ai;-  gates  the  Lord  loves  more 
Than  all  the  dwellings  fair 

Of  Jacob's  land,  though  there  be  store, 
And  all  within  his  care. 

3.  City  of  God,  most  glorious  things 
Of  thee  abroad  are  spoke  ; 

4.  I  mention  Egypt,  where  proud  kingt 
Did  our  forefathers  yoke. 

1  mention  Babel  to  my  friends, 

Philistia  full  of  scorn  ; 
And  Tyre  with  Ethiops'  utmost  ends, 

Lo  this  man  there  was  born : 
5«  But  twice  that  praise  shall  in  our  eat 

Be  said  of  Sion  last ; 
This  and  this  man  was  born  in  her ; 

High  God  shall  fix  her  fast. 

6.  The  Lord  shall  write  it  in  a  scroll 
That  ne'er  shall  be  out -worn, 

When  he  the  nations  doth  enroll, 
That  this  man  there  was  born. 

7.  Both  they  who  sing,  and  they  who  dance* 
With  sacred  songs  are  there  ; 

In  thee  fresh  books,  and  soft  streams  glance, 
And  all  my  fountains  clear. 


PSALM:  LXXXVIII. 


1.  LORD  God,  that  dost  me  save  and  keep, 
All  day  to  thee  I  cry ; 

And  all  nightlong  before  thee  weep, 
Before  thee  prostrate  lie. 

2.  Into  thy  presence  let  my  prayer 
With  sighs  devout  ascend; 

And  to  my  cries,  that  ceaseless  are, 
Thine  ear  with  favour  bend. 

3.  For,  cloy'd  with  woes  and  trouble  store, 
Surcharg'd  my  soul  doth  lie  ; 

My  life,  at  Death's  uncheerfuldooT> 
Unto  the  grave  draws  nigh* 
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4.  Reckon' d  lam  with  them  that  pass 
Down  to  the  dismal  pit ;    -• 

I  am  a  man,  but  weak  alas  ! 
And  for  that  name  unfit. 

5.  From  life  discharg'd  and  parted  quite 
Among  the  dead  to  sleep; 

And  like  the  slain  in  bloody  fight, 

That  in  the  grave  lie  deep. 
Whom  thou  rememberest  no  more, 

Dost  never  more  regard, 
Them,  from  thy  hand  deliver'd  o'er, 

Death's  hideous  house  hath  barr'd. 

6.  Thou  in  the  lowest  pit  profound 
Hast  set  me  all  forlorn, 

Where  thickest  darkness  hovers  round, 

In  horrid  deeps  to  mourn. 
1.  Thy  wrath,  from  which  no  thelter  saves, 

Full  sore  doth  press  on  me  ; 
Thou  break'stupon  me  all  thy  waves, 

And  all  thy  waves  break  me. 
3.  Thou  dost  my  friends  from  me  estrange, 

And  mak'st  me  odious, 
Me  to  them  odious,  f&r  they  change, 

And  I  here  pent  up  thus. 

9.  Through  sorrow,  and  affliction  great, 
Mine  eye  grows  dim  and  dead ; 

Lord,  all  the  day  I  thee  entreat, 
My  hands  to  thee  I  spread. 

10.  Wilt  thou  do  wonders  on  the  dead  ? 
Shall  the  deceas'd  arise, 

And  praise  thee  from  their  loathsome  bed 
With  pale  and  hollow  eyes  ? 

11 .  Shall  they  thy  loving  kindness  tell. 
On  whom  the  grave  hath  hold  ? 

Or  they,  who  in  perdition  dwell, 
Thy  faithfulness  unfold  * 

12.  In  darkness  can  thy  mighty  hand 
Or  wonderous  acts  be  known  ? 

Thy  justice  in  the  gloomy  land 
Of  dark  oblivion? 

13.  But  I  to  thee,  O  Lord,  do  cry, 
Ere  yet  my  life  be  spent ; 

And  up  to  thee  my  prayer  doth  hie, 
Each  morn,  and  thee  prevent. 

14.  Why  wilt  thou,  Lord,  my  soul  forsake, 
And  hide  thy  face  from  me, 

15.  That  am  already  bruis'd,  and  shake     . 
With  terrour  sent  from  thee  ? 

Bruis'd  and  afflicted,  and  so  low 

As  ready  to  expire ; 
While  I  thy  terrours  undergo, 

Astonish*  d  with  thine  ire. 

16.  Thy  fierce  wrath  over  me  doth  flovr ; 
Thy  threatenings  cut  me  through  : 

17.  All  day  they  round  about  me  go, 
Like  waves  they  me  pursue. 

18.  Lover  and  friend  thou  hast  remov'd, 
And  sever'd  from  me  far  : 

neY 'fly  me  wow  whom  Ihavelov'd, 
T  And  as  in  darkness  are. 

A  PARAPHRASE  ON   PSALM  CXIV 

This  and  the  following  Psalm  were  done  by  ih 
Author  at  fifteen  years  old. 

WHEN  the  blest  seed  of  Terah's  faithful  son, 
After  long  toil,  their  liberty  had  won ; 


nd  past  from  Pharian  fields  to  Canaan  land, 

ed  by  the  strength  of  the  Almighty's  hand ; 

ehovah's  wonders  were  in  Israel  shown, 
i\s  praise  and  glory  was  in  Israel  known. 

'hat  saw  the  troubled  sea,  and  shivering  fled, 
\.nd  sought  to  hide  his  froth-becurled  head 

,ow  in  the  earth ;  Jordan's  clear  streams  recoi , 

is  a  faint  host  that  hath  receiv'd  the  foil. 
The  high    huge-bellied    mountains    skip,    likq 
rams 

.mongst  their  ewes  ;  the  little  hills,  like  lambs. 

Vhy  fled  the  ocean  ?  And  why  skipt  the  moun 
tains  ? 

Why  turned  Jordan  towards  his  crystal  fountains? 
Shake,  Earth ;    and  at  the  presence  be  aghast 
Of  him  that  ever  was,  and  aye  shall  last ; 

That  glassy  floods  from  rugged  rocks  can  crush, 
And  make  soft;  rills  from  fiery  flint -stones  gush. 

PSALM  CXXXVI. 

ET  us,  with  a  gladsome  mind, 
Praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  kind  ; 
For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 
Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 
,et  us  blaze  his  name  abroad, 
For  of  gods  he  is  the  God. 

For  his,  &c. 
O,  let  us  his  praises  tell, 
Who  doth  the  wrathful  tyrant*  quelL 

For  his,  Sec. 
Who,  with  his  miracles,  doth  make, 
Amazed  Heaven  and  Earth  to  shake. 

For  his,  &c. 
Who,  by  his  wisdom,  did  create 
The  painted  Heavens  so  full  of  state* 

For  his,  &c. 

Who  did  the  solid  earth  ordain 
To  rise  above  the  watery  plain. 

For  his,  &c. 

Who,  by  his  all-commanding  might. 
Did  fill  the  new  made  world  with  light 

For  his,  Sec. 

And  caus'd  the  gold  entressed  Sun, 
All  the  day  long  his  course  to  run. 

For  his,  &c. 

The  horned  Moon  to  shine  by  night, 
Amongst  her  spangled  sisters  bright* 

For  his,  &c. 

He,  with  his  thunder-clasping  hand, 
Smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt  land. 

For  his,  &c. 

And,  in  despite  of  Pharaoh  fell, 
He  brought  from  thence  his  Israel. 

For  his,  &,c. 

The  ruddy  waves  he  cleft  in  twain 
Of  the  Erythraean  main. 

For  his,  &c. 

The  floods  stood  still,  like  walls  of  glass, 
While  the  Hebrew  bands  did  pass. 

For  his,  &c. 

But  full  soon  they  did  devour 
The  tawny  king  with  all  his  power. 

For  his,  &c. 

His  chosen  people  he  did  bless 
In  the  wasteful  wilderness. 
For  his,  &c. 
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In  blooJy  battle  he  brought  down 
Kings  of  prowess  and  renown. 

For  his,  &c. 

He  foil M  bold  Seon  and  his  host, 
That  rul'd  the  Amorrean^oast. 

For  his,  &c. 

And  large-limb'd  Og  he  did  subdue, 
With  all  his  over-hardy  crew. 
.    For  his,  See. 
And  to  his  servant  Israel, 
He  gave  their  land  therein  to  dwell. 
.   For  his,  &c, 
He  hath,  with  a  piteous  eye, 
Beheld  us  in  our  misery. 

For  his,  &c. 

And  freed  us  from  the  slavery 
Of  the  invading  enemy. 

For  his,  &c. 

All  living  creatures  he  doth  feed, 
And  with  full  hand  supplies  their  need, 

For  his,  &c. 

Let  us  therefore  warble  forth 
His  mighty  majesty  and  worth. 

For  his,  &c.  , 

That  his  mansion  hath  on  high 
Above  the  reach  of  mortal  eye. 

For  his  mercies  ,aye  endure, 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 


JOANNIS  MILTON1 

LONDINENSIS 

POEMATA. 

QUORUM  'PLERAQUE    INTRA    ANNUM   &TATI9 
VIGESIMUM    CONSCRIPSIT. 

HJEC  quae  sequuntur  de  authore  testimonia' 
tametsi  ipse  intelligebat  non  tarn  de  se  quam 
supra  se  esse  dicta,  eo  quodpraeclaro  ingenio  viri, 
nee  non  arniei,  ita  fere  solent  laudare,  ut  ornnia 
suis  potius  virtutibus,  quam  veritati  congruentia, 
nimis  cupide  ;affingant,  noluit  tamen  horum 
egregiam  in  se  voluntatem  non  esse  notam  ;  cum 
alii  praesertim  ut  id  faceret  magnopere  snaderent. 
Dum  enim  nimiae  laudis  invidiam  totis  ab  se  vi- 
ribis  amolitur,  sibique  quod  plus  aequo  est  non 
attributum  esse  mavult,  judicium  inteiim  homi_ 
num  cordatorum  atuue  illustrium  quin  summo 
sibi  honori  dujcat,  negare  non  potest. 


Joannes  Baptuta    Mansus,    Marchio     Villensis, 
Neapolitanus,  ad  JOANNEM  MILTON IUM  Anglum. 

UT  mens,  forma,  decor,  facies  mos,  si  pietas  sic, 
Non  Anglus,  verum  bercle  Angelus,  ipse  fores. 


Ad  JOANNEM  MILTONEM  Anglum  tr'iplm  pocseos 
laurea  corunandnm,   Grcpca    nimirum, 
atque    Hetrjtscu,   Epi  gramma   Jou7ini 
Romani. 

CEDE,  Meles  ;  cedat  depressa  Mincius  urna ; 

Sebetus  Tassum  desinat  usque  loqui  j 
At  Thamesis  victor  cunctis  ferat  altior  undas, 

Nam  per  te,  Milto,  par  tribus  unus  erit. 


Ad  JOANNEM  MILTONUM. 
Masonidem,  jactet  sibi    Roma  Maro» 


Anglia  Miltonum  jactat  utrique  parem. 

Selvaggi. 


Al  Signor  Gio.  Miltoni  Mobile  Inglese. 
ODE. 

ERGIMI  all'  Etra  o  Clio 

Perche  di  stelle  intrecciero  corona 

Non  piii  del  Biondo  Dio 

La  Fronde  eterna  in  Pindo,  e  in  Elicona, 

Diensi  a  merto  maggior,  maggiori  L  fregi, 

A'  celeste  virtu  ceiesti  pregi. 

Non  puo  del  tempo  edace 
Rimaner  preda,  eterno  alto  valore 
Non  puo  1'  oblio  rapace 
Furar  dalle  memorie  eccelso  onore, 
Su  1'  arco  di  miacetra  un  dardo  forte 
Virtu  m'  adatti,  e  feriro  la  morte. 

Del  Ocean  profondo 

Cinta  dagli  ampi  gorghi  Anglia  resiede 

Separata  del  mondo, 

Pero  che  il  sno  valor  1'  umano  eccede  : 

Questa  feconda  sa  produrre  Eroi, 

Ch'  hanno  a  region  del  sovruman  tra  noi. 

Alia  virtu  sbandita 

Danno  ne  i  petti  lor  fido  ric^tto, 

Quella  gli  e  sol  gradita, 

Perche  in  lei  san  trovar  gioia,  e  diletto  , 

Ridillo  tu,  Giovanni,  e  mostra  in  tanto 

Con  tua  vera  virtu,  vero  il  mio  Canto. 

Lungi  dal  Patrio  lido 

Spinse  Zeusi  V  industre  ardente  brama  ; 

Ch»  udio  d'  Helena  il  grido 

Con  aurea  tromba  rimbombar  la  fama, 

E  per  poterla  effigiare  al  paro  * 

Dalle  piu  belle  idee  trasse  il  piu  raro. 

Cosi  1'  Ape  Ingegnosa 

Tra  con  industria  il  suo  liquor  pregiato 

Dal  giglio  e  dalla  rosa, 

E  quanti  vaghi  fiori  ornano  il  prato  ; 

Formano  un  dolce  suon  diverse  Chorde, 

Fan  varie  voci  melodia  concorde. 

Di  bella  gloria  amante 

Milton  dal  Ciel  natio  per  varie  parti 

Le  peregrine  piante 

Volgesti  a  ricercar  scienze,  ed  arti  ; 

Del  Gallo  regnator  vedesti  i  Regni, 

E  dell'  Italia  ancor  gl'  Eroi  piu  degni. 

Fabro  quasi  divino 

Sol  virtu  rintracciando  il  tuo  pensiero 

Vide  in  ogni  confine 

Chi  dinobil  valor  calcail  sentiero; 

L'ottimo  dal  migliordopo  scegliea 

Per  fabbricar  d'  ogni  virtu  I'  Idea. 

Quanti  nacquero  in  Flora 

O  in'lei  del  parlar  Tosco  appreser  1'  arte, 

La  cui  mernoria  onora 

II  in  jndo  fatla  eteraa  in  dotte  carte, 
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Volesti  ricercar  per  tuo  tesoro, 
Eparlaeti  con  lor  nell'  opre  loro. 

Nell' aftera  Babelle 

Per  te  il  parlar  confuse  Glove  in  vano, 

Che  per  varie  favelle 

Di  se  stessa  trofeo  cadde  su'l  piano  : 

<Ch'  Ode  oltr'  all  Angliail  suo  piu  degno  Idioma 

Spagna,  Francia,  Toscana,  e  Grecia,  e  Roma. 

I  piu  profondi  arcani 

Ch'  occnlta  lanatura  e  in  cielo  e  in  terra 
Ch'  a  Ingegni  sovrumani 
Troppo  avara  tal'  hor  gli  cbiude,  e  serra, 
Chiaramente  conosci,  e  giungi  al  fine 
Delia  moral  virtude  al  gran  confine, 

Non  batta  il  Tempo  1*  ale, 

Fermisi  immoto,  e  in  un  fermin  si  gl'  anni, 

Che  di  virtu  immortale 

Scorron  di  troppo  ingiuriosi  a  i  danni  j 

Che  s'  opre  degne  di  Poema  e  storia 

Furon  gia,  Thai  present!  alia  memoria. 

•Pammi  tua  dolce  Cetra 

Se  vuoi  ch*  io  dica  del  tuo  dolce  canto, 

Ch'  inalzandoti  all'  Etra 

Di  farti  huomo  celeste  ottiene  il  vanto, 

II  Tamigi  il  dira  che  gl'  e  concesso 
Per  te  suo  cigno  pareggiar  Permesso. 
Io  che  in  riva  del  Arno 

Tento  spiegar  tuo  merto  alto,  epreclaro 
So  che  fatico  indarno, 
E  ad  ammirar,  non  a  lodarlo  imparo ; 
Freno  dunque  la  lingua,  e  ascolto  il  core 
Che  ti  prende  a  lodar  con  Io  stupore. 

Del  sig.  ANTONIO  FRANC  INI,  gentilhuomo 
Florentine. 


JOANN[  MILTONI. 
LONDINENSI  : 

Juveni  patria,  virtutibus,  eximio  ; 
VIRO,  qui  multae  peregrinatione,  studio  cuncta 
orbis  terrarum  loca,  perspexit ;  ut  novus  Ulysses 
crania  ubique  ab  omnibus  apprehenderet : 

Polyglotto,  in  cujus  ore  linguae  jam  deperditae 
sic  reviviscunt,  ut  idiomata  omnia  sint  in  ejns 
laudibus  infacunda ;  et  jure  ea  percallet,  ut^  ad- 
mirationes  et  plausus  populorum  ab  propria  sa- 
pientia  excitatos  intelligat : 

llli,  cujus  animi  dotes  corporisque  sensus  ad 
admirationem  commovent,  et  per  ipsam  motum 
unique  auferent ;  cujus  opera  ad  plausus  hortan- 
tur,  sed  venustate  vocem  laudatoribus  adimunt. 

Cui  in  memoria  totus  orbis  ;  in  intellectu  sa- 


Illi,  in  cujus  virtutibus  evulgandis  ora  Famae 
non  sufficiant,  nee  horninum  stupor  in  laudandis 
satis  est,  reverentiae  at  amoris  ergo  hoc  ejus  me- 
ritis  debitum  admirationis  tributum  offert  CL- 
rolus  Datus  Patricius  Florentinus, 

Tantohomini  servus,  ta  tae  virtutis  amator 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 


THE   LATIN 


Milton  is  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman,  who 
after  the  restoration  of  letters  wrote  Latin  verses 
with  classic  elegance.  But  we  must  at  least  ex 
cept  some  of  the  hendecasyllables  and  epigrams 
of  Leland,  one  of  our  first  literary  reformers,  from 
this  hasty  determination. 

In  the  elegies,  Ovid  was  professedly  Milton's 
model  for  language  and  versification.  They  are 
not,  however,  a  perpetual  and  uniform  tissue  of 
Ovidian  phraseology.  With  Ovid  in  view,  he 
has  an  original  manner  and  character  of  his  own, 
which  exhibit  a  remarkable  perspicuity,  a  native 
facility  and  fluency.  IsTor  does  his  observation 
of  Roman  models  oppress  or  destroy  our  great 
poet's  inherent  powers  of  invention  and  senti 
ment.  I  value  these  pieces  as  much  for  their 
fancy  and  genius,  as  for  their  style  and  expres- 
'on. 

That  Ovid  among  the  Latin  poets  was  Milton's 
favourite,  appears  not  only  from  his  elegiac  but 
his  hexametric  poetry.  The  versification  of  our 
author's  hexameters  has  yet  a  different  structure 
from  that  of  the  Metamorphoses  :  Milton's  is 
more  clear,  intelligible,  and  flowing  j  less  desul 
tory,  less  familiar,  and  less  embarrassed  with  a 
frequent  recurrence  of  periods.  Ovid  is  at  once 
rapid  and  abrupt.  He  wants  dignity  :  he  has 
too  much  conversation  in  his  manner  of  telling 
a  story.  Prolixity  of  paragraph,  and  length  of 
sentence,  are  peculiar  to  Milton.  This  is  seen,  not 
only  in  some  of  his  exordial  invocations  in  the  Pa 
radise  Lost,  and  in  many  of  the  religious  addresses 
of  a  like  cast  in  the  prose-works,  but  in  his  long 
verse.  It  is  to  be  wished  that,  in  his  Latin  com 
positions  of  all  sorts,  he  had  been  more  atten 
tive  to  the  simplicity  of  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and 
Tibullus. 

Dr.  Johnson,  unjustly  1  think,  prefers  th« 
Latin  poetry  of  May  and  Cowley  to  that  of  Mil 
ton,  arid  thinks  May  to  be  the  first  of  the  three. 
May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  versifier,  and  was 
sufficiently  accomplished  in  poetical  declamation 
for  the  continuation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  But 
May  is  scarcely  an  author  in  point.  His  skill  is 
in  parody  ;  and  he  was  confined  to  the  peculia 


pientia  •  in  voluntate  ardor  gloriae  ;   in  ore  elo-         . 

• i^4.:..^  0nhmw>nim  cr»_  I  rities  of  an  archetype,  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 


quentia  ;  harmonicos  ccelestium  sphaerarum  so 
nitus,  astronomia  duce,  audienti;  characteres 


he  thought  excellent.     As  to  Cowley  when  com- 

•mimbilium  nature  per  quos  Dei  magnitudo  de-  I  pared  with  Milton    the  same  critic   observes, 
scribitur,  magistra  philosophia,  legenti ;  antiqui-     "M,lton   is  generally  content  to  express   the 
v  • ,-.  __.  j:;:^»:.,  „„    I  thought^  of  the  ancients  in  their  language :  Cow- 


tatum  latebras  vetustatis  excidia,  eruditionis  am 
bages,  comite  assidui  autorum  lectione, 

Exquirenti,  restauranti,  percurrenti. 

Atcurnvtor  in  arduumf  <-.-•• 


ley,  without  much  loss  of  purity  or  elegance, 
accommodates  the  diction  of  Rome  to  his  own 
conceptions.  —  The  advantage  seem*  to  lie  on  the 
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side  of  Cowleyi'*  But  what  are  these  concep 
tions  ?  Metaphysical  conceits,  all  the  unna 
tural  extravagancies  of  his  English  poetry  ;  such 
as  will  not  bear  to  be  clothed  in  the  Latin  lan 
guage  ;  much  less  are  capable  of  admitting  any 
degree  of  pure  Latinity.  I  will  give  a  few  in 
stances,  out  of  a  great  multitude,  from  the 
Davideis. 

Hie  sociatorum  sacra  constellatio  vatum,    ' 
Quos  felix  virtus  evexitadaethera,  nubes 
Luxuriae  supra,  tempestatesque  laborum. 

Again, 

Temporis   ingreditur  penetralia  celsa   fu- 

turi, 
I mplumesque  videt  nidis  coelestibus  annos. 

And,  to  be  short,  we  have  the  Plusquam  visits 
equilinus  of  lovers,  Natio  verborum,  Exult  vitam 
aeriani,  UTenti  audilur  sympho/tia  dulcis,  Natures 
archiva,  Omnes  symmetria  sensus  congerit,  Condit 
Aromatica  prohibctque  putescere  laude.  Again, 
where  Aliquld  is  personified,  Monogramma  exordia 
mundi. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Cowley  is  here  translating 
from  his  own  English  Davideis.  But  I  will  bring 
examples  from  bis  original  Latin  poems.  In  praise 
of  the  spring. 

Et  resonettoto  musica  verna  libro ; 
Undique    la-udis    odor  dulcissimus    halet, 
kc, 

And  in  the  same  poem  in  a  party  worthy  of  the 
pastoral  pencil  of  Watteau. 

Hatiserunt  avide  Chocolatam  Flora  venus- 
que. 

OftheFraxinella, 

Tu  tresmetropoles  human!  corporis  armis 
Propugnas,    uterum,  cor,    cerebrumque, 
tuis. 

He  calls  the  Lychnis,  Candelabrum  ingens. 
Cupid  is  Arbiter  forma  criticus.  Ovid  is  Anti- 
qnanus  ingens.  An  ill  smell  is  shunned  Olfactus 
tetricitate  sui.  And  in  the  same  page,  is  nugatoria 
pestit. 

But  all  his  faults  are  conspicuously  and  col 
lectively  exemplified  in  these  stanzas,  among 
others,  of  his  Hymn  on  Light. 

Pulchra  de  nigro  soboles  parents, 
Quern  Chaos  fertur  peperisse  primam, 
Cujus  ob  formam  bene  risit  oliin 

Massasevera ! 

Risus  O  terra?  sacer  et  polorum> 
Aureus  vere  pluvius  Tonantis, 
Quaeque  de  ccelo  fluis  iuquieto 

Gloria  rivo  ! — 

Te  bibens  arcus  Jovis  ebriosus 
Mille  formosos  re  vomit  colores, 
Pavo  coelestis,  variamque  pascit 

Lumine  caudam. 

Lucidum  trudis  pfoperanter  agmen: 
Sed  resistentum  super  ora  rerum 
Lenitfcr  stagiwis,  liquidoque  inundas 

Cunctacolore  : 


At  mare  immensum  oceamisque  Luci* 
Jugiter  coelo  fluit  empyraeo ; 
Hinc  inexhausto  per  utrumque  munduna 
Funditur  ore. 

Milton's  Latin  poems  may  be  justly  consider 
ed  as  legitimate  classical  compositions,  and  are 
never  disgraced  with  such  language  and  such 
imagerjr.  Cowley's  Latinity,  dictated  by  an  ir 
regular  and  unrestrained  imagination,  presents  a 
mode  of  diction  half  Latin  and  half  English.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  Cowley  wanted  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  style,  but  that  he  suffered  that 
knowledge  to  be  perverted  and  corrupted  by  false 
and  extravagant  thoughts.  Milton  was  a  more 
perfect  scholar  than  Cowley,  and  his  mind  was 
more  deeply  tinctured  with  the  excellencies  of  an 
cient  literature.  He  was  a  more  just  thinker, 
and  therefore  a  more  just  writer.  In  a  word,  he 
had  more  taste,  and  more  poetry,  and  conse 
quently  more  propriety.  If  a  fondness  for  the 
Italian  writers  has  sometimes  infected  his 
English  poetry  with  false  ornaments,  his  Latin 
verses,  both  in  diction  and  sentiment,  are  at  least 
free  from  those  depravations. 

Some  of  Milton's  Latin  poems  were  written  in 
his  firstyear  at  Cambridge,  when  he  was  only  se 
venteen  :  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  cor 
rect  and  manly  performances  for  a  youth  of  that 
age.  And  considered  in  that  view,  they  discover 
an  extraordinary  copiousness  and  command  of 
ancient  fable  and  history.  I  cannot  but  add, 
that  Gray  resembles  Milton  in  many  instances. 
Among  others,  in  their  youth  they  were  both 
strongly  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poe 
try.  fVARTON. 
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LIBER. 
ELIC.  I.  AD  CAROLUM  DEODATUM.* 

TANDEM,  chare,  tuae  mihi  pervenere  tabellae^ 
Pertulitct  voces  nuncia  charta  tuas ; 
Pertulit,  occidua  Deva3  Cestrensis  ab  ori 

Vergivium  prono  qua  petit  armie  salum. 
Multum,  crede,  juvat  terras  aliuisse  remotas 

Pectus  atnans  nostri,  tamque  fidele  caput, 
Quodque  mihi  lepidum  tellus  longinqua  sodalem 

Debet,  at  unde  brevi  reddere  jussa  velit. 
Me  tenet  urbs  reflua  quam  Thamesis  alluit  unda, 

Meque  nee  invitum  patria  dulcis  habet. 
Jam  nee  arundiferum  mihi  cura  revisere  Camum, 

Nee  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor. 

1  Charles  Deodate  was  one  of  Milton's  most 
intimate  friends.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  practised  physic  in  Cheshire.  He  was  edu 
cated  with  our  author  at  St.  Paul's  school  in  Lon 
don  ;  and  from  thence  was  sent  to  Trinity  col 
lege  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  Feb.  7,  in  the 
year  1 6'2 1 ,  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  Lib.  Maine. 
Univ.  Qxon.  sub  ann.  He  was  born  in  London 
and  the  name  of  his  father,  in  Medicina 
toris,  was  Theodore, 
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Nuda  nee    arva   placent,  nmbrasque    negantia 

molles : 

Quam  ma!6  Phoebicolis  convenit  ille  locus  ! 
^Kec  duri  libet  usque  minas  perferre  Magistri, 

Caeteraque  ingenio  non  subeunda  meo. 
Si  sit  boc  exilium  patrios  adiisse  penates, 

Et  vacuum  curis  otia  grata  sequi, 
Non  ego  vel  profugi  nomen  sortemve  recuso, 

Laetus  et  exilii  conditione  fruor. 
O,  utinam  vates  nunquam  graviora  tulisset 

Ille  Tomitano  flebilis  exul  agro  ; 
Non  tune  lonio  quicquam  cessisset  Homero, 

Neve  foret  victo  laus  tibi  prima,  Maro. 
Tempera  nam  licet  hie  placidis  dare  libera  Musis, 

Et  totum  rapiunt  me,  mea  vita,  libri. 
Excipithincfessum  sinuosi  pompa  theatri, 
Et  vocat  ad  plausus  garrula  seen  a  suos. 
Seu  catus  auditur  senior,  seu  prodigus  haeres, 
Sen  proeus,  aut  posita  casside  miles  adest, 
Sive  decennali  foecundus  lite  patronus 
Detonat  inculto  barbara  verbaforo; 
Saepe  vafer  gnato  succurrit  servus  amanti, 

Et  nasum  rigidi  fallit  ubique  patris  ; 
Saepe  novos  illic  virgo  mirata  calores 

Quid  sit  amor  nescit,   dum  quoque    nescit, 

amat. 
Sive  cruentatum  furiosa  Tragcedia  sceptrum 

Quassat,  et  effusis  crinibus  ora  rotat, 
Et  dolet,  et  specto,  juvat  et  spectasse  dolendo, 

Interdum  et  lacry mis  dulcis  amaror  inest : 
Seu  puer  infelix  indelibata  reliquit 

Gaudia,  et  abrupto  flendus  amore  cadit ; 
Seu  ferus  e  tenebris  iterat  Styga  criminis  ultor, 

Conscia  funereo  pectoratorre  movens : 
Seu  mceret  Pelopeia  domus,  seunobilis  Hi, 

Aut  luit  incestos  aula  Creontis  avos. 
Sed  neque  sub   tecto  semper,  nee  in  urbe,  late- 

mus; 

Irrita  nee  nobis  tempora  veris  eunt. 
Nos  quoque  lucus  babet  vicina  consitus  ulmo, 

Atque  suburban!  nobilis  umbra  loci. 
Saepius  hie,  blandas  spirantia  sidera  flammas, 

Virgineos  videas  praeteriisse  chores. 
Ah  quoties  dignae  stupui  miracula  formae, 
Quse  possit  senium  vel  reparare  Jovis  ! 
Ah  quoties  vidi  superantia  lumina  gemmas, 

Atque  faces,  quotquot  volvit  uterque  polus  ! 
Collaque  bis  vivi  Pelopis  quae  brachia  vincant, 

Quaeque  fluit  puro  nectare  tincta  via  ! 
Et  decus  eximium  frontis,  tremulosque  capiilos, 

Aurea  quae  fallax  retia  tendit  Amor  ! 
Pellacesque  genas,  ad  quas  hyacinthina  sordet 

Purpura,  et  ipse  tui  floris,  Adoni,  rubor  ! 
Cedite,  laudatae  toties  Heroides  olim, 

Et  quaecunque  vagum  cepit  arnica  Jovem. 
Cedite,  Achaemeniae  turrita  fronte  puellae, 

Et  quot  Susacolunt,  Memnoniamque  Ninon ; 
Vos  etiain  Danase  fasces  submittite  Nymphae, 

Et  vos  lliacae,  Romuleaeque  nurus  : 
Nee  Pompeianas  Tarpeia  Musacolumnas 
Jactet,  et  Ausoniis  plena  theatra  stolis. 
Gloria  virginibus  debetur  prima  Britannis  ; 
Extera,  sat  tibi  sit,  foemina,  posse  sequi. 
Tuque    urbs  Daraaniis,   Londimim,   structa  co~ 

lonis, 

Turrigerum  latfc.  conspicierida  caput, 
Tu  riimium  felix  intra  tua  mcenia  claudis 

Quicquid  formosi  pendulus  orbis  habet 
Non  tibi  tot  ccelo  scintillant  astra  sereno, 
Endymionese  turba  ministra  dese. 


Quot  tibi,  conspicuae  formaque  aurSque,  puella* 

Per  medias  radiant  turba  videnda  vias. 
reditur  hue  geminis  venisse  inveci  a  Columbia 

Alma  pharetrigeromilite  cincta  Venus  ; 
Huic  Cnidon,  et  riguas  Simoentis  flumine  valles, 

Huic  Paphon,  et  roseam  post  habitura  Cyproo* 
Ast  ego,  dum  pueri  sinitindulgentia  caeci, 

Moenia  quam  subito  linquere  faustaparo  ; 
Et  vitare  procul  inaleiidae  infamia  Circes 

Atria,  divini  Molyos  usus  ope. 
Stat  quoque  juncosas  Cami  remeare  pal  tides, 

Atque  iterum  raucae  murmur  adire  Schola?, 
[nterea  fidi  parvum  cape  munus  amici, 

Paucaque  in  alternos  verba  coacta  modos. 

ELEG.  II.  Anno  JStatis  17. 

In  obltiim  Prceconis  Academicl  Canlabrigiensis*. 

TE,  qui,  conspicuus  baculo  fulgente,  solebas 

Palladium  toties  ore  ciere  gregem ; 
Ultima  praeconum,  praeconem  te  quoque  sajva 

Mors  rapit,  offlcio  nee  favet  ipsa  suo. 
Candid'ora  iicet  fuerint  tibi  tempora  plumis, 

Subquibus  accipimus  delituisse  Jovem; 
O  dignus  tamen  Haemonio  juvenescere  succo, 

Dignus  in  ^Isonios  vivere  posse  dies; 
Dignus,  quern  Stygiis  medica  revocaret  ab  undis 

Arte  Coronides,  saepe  rogante  dea. 
Tu  si  jussus  eras  acies  accire  togatas, 

Et  celer  a  Phrebo  nuntius  ire  tuo  ; 
Talis  in  Iliaca  slabat  Cyllenius  aula 

Alipes,  aetherea  missus  ab  arce  Patris: 
Talis  et  Eurybates  ante  ora  furentis  Achillei 

Rettulit  Atridaejussa  severa  ducis. 
Magna  sepulchrorumregina,  satelles  Averni, 

Sseva  nimis  Musis,  Palladi  saeva  nimis, 
Quin  illos  rapias  qui  pondus  inutile  terrae  ; 

Turba  quidem  est  telis  ista  petendatuis. 
Vestibus  hunc  igitur  puilis,  Academia,  luge, 

Et  madeantlachrymis  nigraferetra  tuis. 
Fundat  etipsa  modos  querebunda  Elgeia  tristes, 

Personet  et  totis  na-nia  moesta  Scholis. 

ELEG.  III.  Anno  ^tatis  17. 

Jn  obitum  Prcesulis  Wintoniensis*. 

MoEsruseram,  et  tacitus,  nullocomitante,  sede- 

Haerebantque  animo  ;ristiaplura  meo:  [bam; 
Protinus  en  !  subiit  funestae  ciadis  imago, 

Fecit  in  Angliaco  quam  Libitina  solo ; 
Dum  procerum  ingressa  est  splendentes  marmore- 
turres, 

Dira  sepulchrali  Mors  metuenda  face ; 
Pulsavitque  auro  gravidos  et  jaspide  muros, 

Nee  metuit  satrapum  steinere  falce  greges. 

1  The  person  here  commemorated,  is  Richard 
Ridding,  one  of  the  university-beadles,  and  a 
master  of  arts  of  Saint  John's  College,  Cam 
bridge.  He  signed  a  testamentary  codicil,  Sept. 
23,  1626,  proved  the  eighth  day  of  November 
following.  From  Registr.  Testam.  Cantabr. 

WARTOtf. 

*  Lancelot  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
had  been  originally  master  of  Pembroke-hall  in 
Cambridge;  but  long  before;  Milton's  time,  He 
died  at  Winchester-House  in  Southwark,  Sept. 
21, 1626. 
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Tune  memini  clarique  duels,  fatrisque  verendi, 

Intempestivis  ossa  cremata  rogis : 
E  memini  Heroum,  quos  vidit  ad  sethera  raptos, 

Flevit  et  amissos  Belgia  tota  duces. 
At  te  prnecipue  luxi,  dignissime  praesul, 

Wintoniaeque  olim  gloria  magna  tuae  j 
Delicui  fletu,  et  tristi  sic  ore  querebar, 

"  Mors  fera,  Tartareo  diva  secunda  Jovi, 
Nonne  satis  quod  sylva  tuas  persentiat  iras, 

Et  quod  in  herbosos  jus  tibi  detur  agros  ? 
Qubdque  afflata  tuo  marcescant  liliatabo, 

Et  crocus,  et  pulchras  Cypridi  sacra  rosa  ? 
Nee  sinis,  ut  semper  fluvio  conteYiriina  quercus 

Miretur  lapsus  pnetereuntis  aqu?e  ? 
Et  tibi  succumbit,  liquido  qua?  plurima  ccelo 

Evehitur  pennis,  quamlibet  augur,  ;n*is. 
Et  quae  mille  nigris  errant  animal ia  syi-  i  •  ; 

Et  quot  alunt  mutum  Proteos  antra  peons. 
Invida,  tanta  tibi  cum  sit  concessa  potestas, 

Quid  juvat  human  a  tingere  caede  mantis? 
Nobileque  in  pectus  certas  acuisse  sagittas, 

Semidearnque  animam  sede  fugasse  sua  ?" 
Talia  dura  lacrymans  alto  sub  pectore  volvo, 

Roscidus  occiduis  Hesperus  exit  aquis, 
Et  Tartessiaco  submerserat  sequore  currum 

Pboebus,  ab  Eoo  littore  mensus  iter  : 
Nee  mora,  membra  cavo  posui  referenda  cubili, 

Condiderant  oculos  noxque  soporque  meos  : 
Cum  mihi  visus  eram  lato  spatiarier  agro ; 

Heu  !  nequit  ingenium  visa  referre  meum. 
Illic  punicea  radiabantomnia  luce, 

Ut  matutino  cum  juga  sole  rub'ent. 
Ac  veluti  cum  pandit  opes  Thaumantia  proles, 

Vestitu  nituit  multicolore  solum. 
Non  dea  tarn  variis  oi-navit  floribus  hortos 

Alcinoi,  Zephyro  Chloris  amata  levi. 
Flumina  vernantes  lambunt  argentea  campos, 

Ditior  Hesperio  flavet  arena  Tago. 
Serpit  oduriferas  per  opes  levis  aura  Favoni, 

Aura  sub  innumeris  humida  nata  rosis. 
Talisin  extremis  terras  Gangetidis  oris 

Luciferi  regis  fingitur  esse  domus. 
Ipse  racemiferis  dura  densasvitibus  umbras, 

Et  peilucentes  miror  ubique  locos, 
Ecce!  mihi  subito  Praesul  Wintonius  astat, 

Sidereum  nitido  fulsit  in  ore  jubar  ; 
Vestis  ad  auratos  defluxit  Candida  talos, 

Infula  divinum  cinxerat  alba  caput. 
Dunrque  senextali  incedit  venerandus  amictu, 

Intremuit  laeto  florea  terra  sono. 
Aiimina  gemmatis  plaudunt  coelestia  pennis, 

Pura  triumphali  personat  rethra  tuba,     [lutat, 
Quisquenovum  amplexu  comitem  cantuque  sa 
il  osque  aliquis  placido  misit  ab  ore  sonos ; 
'•  Nate,  veni,  et  patrii  felix  cape  gaudia  regni, 

Semper  abhinc  duro,  nale,  labore  vaca." 
Dixit,  et  aiigera?  tetigerunt  nablia  turma?, 

At  mini  cum  tenebris  aurea  pulsa  quies. 
Fiobani  turbatos  Cephaleisl  pelliee  somnosj 

Talia  contingant  somnia  sa3pe  milii ! 

ELEG.IV.  AnnojEtatis  18. 

Ad  Thomam  Junium  pr&ccptorem  suum,  apud 
mercatores  Anglicos  Hamburgce  agentes,  Pastoris 
munerefungentcm '. 

€URRE  per  immensum  subito,  mea  litera,  pon- 

tum, 
I,  pete  Teutonicos  laeve  per  sequor  agros ; 

1  Thomas  Young,  now  pastor  of  the  church  of 


Segnes  rumpe  moras,  etnil,precor,obstet  eunti 

Et  festinantis  nil  remoretur  iter. 
Ipse  ego  Sicanio  frasnantem  carcere  ventos 

^Eolon,  et  virides  sollicitabo  Deos, 
Caeruleamque  suis  comitatam  Dorida  Nympbis  ; 

Ut  tibi  dent  placidam  per  sua  regna  viam. 
At  tu,  si  poteris,  celeres  tibi  sume  jugales, 

Vecta  quibus  Colchis  fugit  ab  ore  viri ; 
Aut  queis  Triptolemus  Scythicas  devenit  in  oras, 

Gratus  Eleusina  missus  ab  urbe  puer. 
Atque  ubi  Germanas  flavere  videbis  arenas, 

Ditisad  Hamburgas  mosnia  flecte  gradum, 
Dicitur  occiso  quoe  ducere  nomen  ab  Hama, 

Cimbrica  quern  fertur  clava  dedisse  neci. 
Vivit  ibi  antique  clams  pietatis  honore 

Prassul,  Christiculas  pascere  doctus  oves  : 
II le   quidem  est  animse  plusquam  pars  alter* 
nostrae ; 

Dimidio  vitae  vivere  cogor  ego. 
Hei  mihi !  quot  pelagi,  quot  montes  interject!, 

Me  faciunt  alia  parte  carere  mei ! 
Charior  illemihi,  quam  tu,  doctissime  Graium, 

Cliniadi,  pronepos  qui  Telamonis  erat ; 
Quamque  Stagyrites  generoso  magnus  alumno, 

Quern  peperit  Libyco  Chaonis  alma  Jovi. 
Qualis  Amyntorides,  qualis  Philyreius  heros 

Myrmidonum  regi,  taliset  illemihi. 
Primus  ego  Aonios,  illo  prasunte,  recessus 

Lustrabam,  etbifidi  sacra  viretajugi ; 
Pieriosque  hausi  latices,  Clioque  favente, 

Castalio  sparsi  laata  ter  ora  mero. 
Flammeus  atsignum  ter  viderat  arietis  ^Ethon, 

Induxitque  auro  lanea  terga  novo ; 
Bisque  novo  terram  sparsisti,  Chlori,  senilem 

Gramine,  bisque  tuasabstulit  Auster  opes  : 
Necdum  ejuslicuit  mihi  lumina  pascere  vultu, 

Aut  linguae  dulces  aure  bibisse  sonos. 
Vade  igitur,cursuque  Eurum  praeverte  sonorum; 

Quam  sit  opus  monitis  res  docet,  ipsa  vides. 
Invenies  dulci  cum  conjuge  forfe  sedentem, 

Mulcentem  gremio  pignora  chara  suo : 
Forsitan  aut  veterum  praelarga  volumina  patrum 

Versantem,  autveri  Biblia  sacra  Oei ; 
Coalestive  animassaturantem  rore  tenellas, 

Grande  salutiferae  religionis  opus. 
Utque  solet,  multam  sit  dicere  cura  salutem, 

Di cere  quam  de-cuit,  si  modo  adesset,  herum. 
Haec  quoque,  paulum  oculos  in  humum  defixa 
modestos, 

Verba  verecundo  sis  memor  loqui : 
Ha?c  tibi,  si  teneris  vacat  inter  praelia  Musis, 

Mitlit  ab  Angliaco  littore  fida  manus. 
Accipe  sinceram,  quamvis  sit  sera,  salutem  ; 

Fiat  et  hoc  ipso  gratior  ilia  tibi. 
Sera  quidem,  sedvera  fuit,  quam  casta  recepit 

Icaris  a  iento  Penelopeia  viro. 
Ast  ego  quid  volui  manifestum  tollere  crimen, 

Ipse  quod  ex  omni  parte  levare  nequit  ? 
Arguitur  tardus  merito,  noxamquefatetur, 

English  merchants  at  Hamburgh,  was  Milton's 
private  preceptor,  before  he  was  sent  to  Saint 
Paul's  school.  This  Thomas  Young  was  doctor 
Thomas  Young  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Di 
vines,  where  he  was  a  constant  attendmit,  and 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  book  called  Smectym- 
nuus,  defended  by  Milton  ;  and  who  from  a  Lon 
don  preachership  in  Duke's  Place  was  preferred 
by  the  parliament  to  the  mastership  of  Jesus  Col-  . 
lege  in  Cambridge. 
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Et  pudet  officium  deseruisse  suum. 
Ta  modo  da  veniam  fasso,  veniamque  roganti ; 

Crimina  diminui,  quae  patuere,  solent. 
Non  ferus  in  pavidos  rictus  diducit  hiantes, 

Vulnifico  pronos  nee  rapit  ungueleo. 
Saepe  sarissiferi  crudelia  pectora  Th racis 
Supplicis  ad  moestas  delicuere  preces : 
Extensaeque  manus  avertuntfulminis  ictus, 

Placat  et  iratos  hostia  parva  Deos. 
Jamque  diu  scripsisse  tibi  fuit  impetus  illi, 

Neve  moras  ultra  ducere  passus  Amor; 
amvaga  Fami  refert,  heu  naatia  ver  a  malo- 

rum! 

In  tibi  finitimis  bella  tumere  locis ; 
Teque  tuamque  urbem  truculento  militecingi, 

Etjam  Saxonicos  arma  parasse  duces. 
Te  circum  late  campos  populatur  Enyo, 

Et  sata  carne  virum  jam  cruor  arva  rigat ; 
Germanisque  suum  concessit  Thracia  Martem, 

Hluc  Odrysios  Mars  pater  egit  equos ; 
Perpetuoque  comans  jam  deflorescit  oliva, 
Fugit  et  aerisonam  Diva  perosa  tubam, 
Fugit  lo !  tern's,  et  jam  non  ultima  virgo 
_  Creditur  ad  superas  justa  volasse  domos. 
Te  tamen  interea  belli  circumsonat  horror, 

Vivis  et  ignoto  solus  inopsque  solo; 
Et,  tibi  quam  patrii  non  exhibuere  penates, 

Sede  peregrinaquasrisegenus  opem. 
Patria,  dura  parens,  et  saxis  saevior  albis 
^  Spumea  qua?  pulsat  littoris  unda  tui, 
Siccine  te  de'cet  innocuos  exponere  foetus, 

Siccine  in  extemam  ferrea  cogis  humum  ? 
Et  sinis,  ut  terris  quaerant  alimenla  remotis 
Quos  tibi  prospiciens  miserat  ipse  Deus, 
Et  qui  laeta  ferunt  de  coelo  nuntia,  quique, 

Qua;  via  post  cineres  ducat  ad  astra,  docent  ? 
Digna  quidem,  Stygiis  quae  vivas  clausa  tenebris, 

-(Eti'rnaque  animae  digna  perire  fame  ! 
Haudaliter  vates  terras  Thesbititlisolioi 

Pressit  inassueto  devia  tesqua  pede, 
Desertasque  Arabum  salebras,  dum  regis  Achabi 
^  Effugit,  atque  tuas,  Sidoni  dira,  manus: 
Talis  et,  horrisono  laceratus  membra  flagello, 

Paulus  ab  jEmathia  pellitur  urbe  Cilix. 
Piscosasque  ipsum  Gergessae  civis  le'sum 

Fihibus  ingratus  jussit  abire  suis. 
At  tu  sume  animos ;  nee  spes  cadat  anxia  curis, 

Nee  tua  concutiat  decolor  ossa  metus. 
Sis  etenim  quamvis  fulgentibus  obsitus  armis, 

Intententque  tibi  millia  tela  necem, 
At  nullis  vel  inerme  latus  violabitur  armis, 

Deque  tuo  cuspis  nulla  cruore  bibet. 
Namque  eris  ipse  Dei  radiante  sub  segide  tutus  ; 

Hie  tibi  custos,  et  pugil  ille  tibi : 
Ille,  Sionaeae  qui  tot  sub  moenibus  arcis 

Assyrios  fudit  nocte  silente  viros ; 
Inque  fugam  vertit  quos  in  Samaritadas  oras 
Misit  ab  antiquis  prisca  Damascus  agris ; 
Terruit  et  densas  pavido  cum  rege  cohortes, 

Acre  dum  vacuo  buccina  clara  sbnat, 
Cornea  pulvereum  dum  verberat  ungulacampum, 

Currus  arenosam  dum  quatit  actus  humum, 
Auditurque  hinnitus  equorum  ad  bella  ruentum, 

Et  strepitus  ferri,  murmuraque  alta  virum. 
Et  tu  (quod  superest  miseris)  sperare  memento. 

Et  tua  magnanimo  pectore  vince  mala ; 

Nee  dubites  quandoque  frui  melioribus  annis, 

Atque  iterum  patrios  posse  videre  lares. 
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In  adventum  veris. 


IN  se  perpetuo  Tempus  revolubile  gyro 

Jam  revocat  Zephyros  vere  tepente  novos  • 
Indu.turquebrevemTellus  reparata  juventam 

Jamque  soluta  gelu  dulce  virescit  humus 
Fa  lor  ?  an  et  nobis  redeunt  in  carmina  vires, 

ingenmmque  mihi  munere  veris  adest? 
Munere  veris  adest,  iterurnque  vigescit  ab  illo, 

(Quisputet?)    atque  aliquod  jam  sibi  pose 


opus 


poscit 


Castalis  ante  oculos,bifidumque  cacumen  oberrat, 
Et  mihi  Pyrenen  somnia  nocte  ferunt  • 
Concitaque  arcano  fen-ent  mihi  pectora  motu, 
H-t  turor,  et  sonitus  me  sacer  intus  agit 
Delius  ipse  venit,  video  Peneide  lauro 

Implicitos  crines ;  Delius  ips'e  venit. 
Jam  mihi  mens  liquidi  raptatur  in  ardua  cceli, 

Perque  vagas  nubes  corpore  liber  eo; 
Perque  umbras,  perque  antra  feror,   penetralia 

vatum, 

Et  mihi  fana  patent  interiora  deum ; 
Intuiturque  animus  toto  quid  agatur  Olympo, 

Nee  fugiunt  oculos  Tartara  caeca  meos. 
Quid  tarn  grande  sonatdistento  spiritus  ore 5 

Quid  parit  haec  rabies,  quid  sacer  iste  furor? 
Ver  mihi,  quod  dedit  ingenium,  cantabitur  illo ; 

Profuerint  isto  reddita  dona  modo. 
Jam,  Philomela,  tuos,  foliis  adoperta  novellis, 
Instituis  modulos,  dum  silet  omne  flemus : 
Urbe  ego,  tu  sylva,  simul  incipiamus  utrjquex 

Etsimul  adventum  veris  uterque  canat. 
Vers  lo!  rediere  vices ;  celebremus  honores 
Veris,  et  hoc  subeat  Musa  perennis  op  us. 
Jam  sol,  .iEthiopas  fugiens  Tithoniaque  arva, 

Flectit  ad  Arctoas  aurea  lora  plagas. 
Est  breve  noctis  iter,  brevis  est  mora   noctis 

opacae, 

Horrida  cum  tenebris  exula   ilia  suis. 
Jamque  Lycaonius,  plaustrumteosleste,  Bootes 

Non  longa  sequitur  fessus  ut  ante  via; 
Nimc  etiam  solitas  circum  Jovits  atria  toto 

Excubias  agitant  sidera  rara  polo  : 
Sam  dolus,  et  caedes,  et  vis  cum  nocte  recessit, 

Neve  Giganteum  Dii  timuere  scelus. 
Forte  aliquis  scopuli  recubans  in  vertice  pastor, 

Roscida  cum  primo  sole  rubescit  humus, 
Hac,  ait,  hac  certe  caruisti  nocte  puella, 

Phoebe,  tua,  celeres  quae  retineret  equos. 
Laeta  suas  repetit  silvas,  pharetramque  resumit 

Cynthia,  luciferas  ut  videt  alta  rotas ; 
Et,  tenues  ponens  radios,  gaudere  videtur 
Officium  fieri  tarn  breve  fratris  ope. 
Desere,"  Phoebus  ait,    "  thalamos,  Aurora, 

seniles; 

Quid  juvat  effoeto  procubuisse  toro  ? 
Te  manet  bolides  viridi  venator  in  herba  ; 

Surge,  tuos  ignes  altus  Hymettus  habet." 
Flava  verecundo  dea  crimen  in  ore  fatetur, 

Et  matutinos  ocius  urget  equos. 
5xuit  invisam  Tellus  rediviva  seuectam, 

Et  cupit  amplexus,  Phoebe,  subire  tuos : 
it  cupit,  et  digna  est :  quid  enim  formosius  ilia, 

Panditut  omniferos  luxuriosa  sinus, 
Atque  Arabum  spiral  messes,  et  ab  ore  venusto 

Mitia  cum  Paphiis  fundit  amoma  rosis ; 
Scce  !  corronatur  sacro  frons  ardua  luce, 
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Cingit  ut  Idzeam  pinea  turris  Opim ; 
3Et  vario  madidos  intexit  flore  capilios, 

Floribus  et  visa  est  posse  placere  suis. 
Floribus  erTusos  ut  erat  redimita  capilios, 

Taenario  placuit  diva  Sicana  deo. 
Aspice,  Phoebe,  tibi  faciles  hortantur  amores, 
Mellitasque  movent  flamina  verna  preces  : 
Cinnatnea  Zephyrus  leve  plaudit  odoiifer  ala, 

Blanditiasque  tibi  ferre  videntur  aves. 
Kec  sine  dote  tuos  temeraria  quaerit  amores 

Terra,  nee  optatos  poscit  egena  toros  ; 
Alma  salutiferum  medicos  tibi  gramen  in  usus 
Prxbet,  et  hinc  titulous  adjuvat  ipsa  tuos  : 
Quod,  si  te  pretium,  si  te  fulgentia  tangunt 

Munera,  (muneribus  saepe  coemptus  amor) 
Ilia  tibi  ostentat  quascunque  sub  a?quore  vasto, 

Et  superinjectis  montibus,  abdit  opes. 
Ah  quoties,  cum  tu  clivoso  fessus  Olympo 

In  vespertiuas  praripitaris  aquas, 
"Cur  te,"  inquit,   "  cursu  languentem,  Phoebe 

diurno 

Hesperiis  recipit  caerula  Mater  aquis  ? 
Quid  tibi   cum  Tethy  ?    Quid   cum   Tartessic 

lympha  ? 

Dia  quid  immundo  peruis  ore  salo  ? 
Frigora,  Phoebe,  mea  melius  capabis  in  umbra 

Hue  ades,  ardentes  imbue  rore  comas. 
Mollioregelida  veniettibisomnus  in  herba  ; 

Hue  ades,  et  gremio  lumina  pone  rneo. 
Quaque  jaces,  circum  mulcebit  lenfc  susurrans 

Aura  per  humentes  corporafus  rosas . 
Nee  me  (crede  mihi)  terrent  Semeleia  fata, 

Nee  Phaetonteo  fumidus  axis  equo  : 
Cum  tu,  Phoebe,  tuo  sapientius  uteris  igni  j 

Hue  ades,  et  gremio  lumina  pone  meo.'' 
Sic  Telluslascivasuos  suspirat  amores; 

Matris  in  exemplum  castera  turba  ruunt : 
Kune  etenim  toto  currit  vagus  orbe  Cupido, 
Languentesque  fovet  solis  ab  igne  faces  : 
Insonuere  uovis  lethalia  cornua  nervis, 

Triste  micant  ferro  tcla  coiusca  novo : 
Jamqne  vel  invictam  tentat  superasse  Dianam, 

Qua?qoe  sedet  sacro  Vesta  pudica  foco, 
Jpsa  senescentem  reparat  V7enus  annua  formam, 

Atqueiterum  tepidocrediturorta  mari. 
Marmoreas  juvenes    clamant    Hymenaee  !    per 

urbes, 

Littus,  lo  Hymen  !  et  cava  saxa  sonant. 
Cultior  ille  venia,  tunicaque  decentior  apta, 

Puniceum  redolet  vestis  odora  crocum. 
Fgrediturque  frequens,  ad  amoeni  gaudia  veris, 

Virgineos  auro  cincta  puella  sinus: 
Votum  est  cuique  suum,  votum  est  tamen  om 
nibus  uuum, 

Ut  sibi,  quern  cupiat,  det  Cytherea  virum. 
Nunc  quoque  septena  modulatur  arundine  pastor, 

Et  sua,  qux  jungat,  carmina  Phyllis habet. 
Navita  nooturno  placat  sua  sidera  cantu, 

Delphinasque  levesadvada  summa  vocat. 
Jupiter  ipse  alto  cum  conjuge  ludit  Olympo, 

Convocat  et  famulos  ad  sua  festa  deos. 
Kunc  ttiam  Satyri,  cum  sera  crepuscula  sur- 

gunt, 

Pervolitant  celeri  florea  rura  choro  ; 
Sylvanusque  sua  cyparissi  fronde  revinctus, 

Semicaperque  deus,  semideusque  caper. 
Quseque  sub  arboribus  Dryades  latuere  vetustis, 

Per  juga,  per  solos  expatianturagros. 
Per  sata  luxuriat  fruticetaque  Manalius  Pan, 


Vix  Cybele  mater,  vix  sibi  tuta  Ceres ;" 
Atque  aliqnam  cupidus  praedatur  Oreada   Fau» 
nus, 

Consulit  in  trepidos  dum  sibi  Nympha  pedes  ; 
Jamque  latet,  latitansquecupit  m'al^  tecta  videri, 

Et  fugit,  et  fugiens  pervelit  ipsa  capi. 
Dii  quoque  non  dubitant  coelo  praeponere  sylvas, 

Et  sua  quisque  sibi  numina  lucus  habet : 
Et  sua  quisque  diu  sibi  numina  lucus  habeto, 

Nee  vos  arborea,  dii,  precor,  itedomo. 
Te  refer  ant  miseris  te,  Jupiter,  anrea  terris 

Saecla  \  quid  ad  nimbos  aspera  tela  redis  ? 
Tu  saltern  Ient6  rapidos  age,  Pho2be,  jugales^ 

Qua  potes,  et  sensim  tempora  veris  eant ; 
Brumaque  productas  tarde  ferat  hispidanoctes, 

Ingruat  et  nostro  serior  umbra  polo. 


ELEG.  VI. 

Ad  CarohimDeodatum  ruricommorantem, 

\ui  cum  Idibiis  Decemb.  scripsisset,  ct  sua  car* 
mina  cxcusari  poslulustet  si  solito  minus  essent 
bona,  quud  inter  lautilias,  quibus  erat  ab  amide 
exceptus,  haud  satis  felicem  operam  Mush  dare  si 
posse  tiflirmabat,  hoc  hobuit  responsum. 

MITTO  tibi  sanam  non  pleno  ventre  salutem, 

Qua  tu,  distento,  fort  6  carere  potes. 
At  tuaquid  nostram  prolectat  Musa  camoenam, 

Nee  sinit  optatas  posse  sequi  tenebras  ? 
Carmine  scire  veils  quam  te  redamemque  co- 

lamque ; 

Crede  mihi,  vix  hoc  carmine  scire  quea?. 
Nam  neque    noster   amor    modulis    includitur 

arctis, 

Necvenit  ad  claudos  integer  ipse  pedes. 
Quam  bena  solennes  epulas,    hilaremque  De« 

cembrem, 

Festaque  ccelifugam  qua;  coluere  deum, 
)eliciasque  refers,  hiberni  quadia  ruris 
Haustaque  per  lepidos  G'allica  musta  focos  ! 
Quid     quereris    refugam    vino    dapibu«que 
poesjn  ?  [amat, 

Nee  puduit  Phoebum  virides  gestasse  corym-- 
Atque  hetleram  lauro  praeposuisse  suze.        [bos, 
sepius  Aoniis  clamavitcollibus,  Euce  ! 

Mista  Thyoneo  lurba  novena  choro. 
STaso  Corallsis  mala  carmina  misit  ab  agris: 

Non  illic  epulce,  non  sata  vitis  erat. 
Quid  nisi  vina,  rosasque,  racemifenimque  Ly- 

asum, 

Cantavit  brevibns  Teia  Musa  modis  ? 
'indaricosque  inflat  numeios  Teumesius  Euan, 
Et  redoltt  sumptum  pagina  quffique  merum 
)um  graviseversocurrus  crcpataxe  supinus, 
Et  volat  Eleopulvere  fuscus  eques. 
uadrimoque  madens  Lyricen  Romanus  Jaccho, 
Dulc6  canit  Glyceran,  flavicomamque  Chloen. 
am  quoque  lauta  tibi  geneioso  inensa  paratu 
Mentis  alit  vires,  ingeniumque  fovet. 
assica  foscundam  despumant  pocula  venam, 
Fundis  et  ex  ipso  condita  metra  cado. 
ddimus  his  artes,  fusumque  per  intima  Phasi 

bum 

Corda  j   favent  uni  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Ceres, 
ilicet  haud  minim,  tani  dulcia  carmina  per  te^ 
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Numine  composite,  tres  peperisse  deos. 
Knnc  quoque  Thressa  tibi  caelato  barbitos  auro 

Insonat,  arguta  molliter  icta  manu  ; 
Auditurque  chelys  suspensa  tapetia  circum, 

Virgineos  tremula  quae  regat  arte  pedes. 
Ilia  tuas  saltern  teneant  speclacula  Musas, 

Et  revocent,  quantum  crapula  pellit  iners. 
Crede   mihi,    dum    psallit    ebur,    comitataque 

plectrum 

Implet  odoratos  festa  chorea  tholos, 
Percipies  taciturn  per  pectora  serpere  Phcebum, 

Quale  repentinus  permeat  ossacalor; 
Perque  puellares  oculos,  digitumque  sonantem, 

Irruet  in  totos  lapsa  Thalia  sinus. 
Namque  Elegia  levis  multorum  cura  deorum  est, 

Et  vocat  ad  numeros  quemlibet  ilia  suos ; 
Liber  adest  elegis,Eratoque,  Ceresque,Venusque, 

Et  cum  purpurea  matre  tenellus  Amor. 
Talibus  inde  licent  convivia  larga  poetis, 

Saepius  et  veteri  commaduisse  mero. 
At  qui  bella  refert,  et  adulto  sub  Jove  coelum, 

Heroasque  pios,  semideosque  duces, 
Et  nunc  sancta  eanit  superum  consulta  deorum, 

Nunc  latrata  fero  regna  profunda  cane, 
Ille  quidem  parce,  Samii  pro  more  magistri, 

Vivat,  et  innocuos  praebeat  herba  cibos  ; 
Stet  prope  fagineo  pellucida  lympha  catillo, 

Sobriaque  e  puropocula  fontebibat.          [tus, 
Additur  huic  scelerisque  vacans,  et  casta  juven- 

Et  rigidi  mores,  et  sine  labe  manus. 
Qualis,  veste  nitens  sacra,  et  lustralibus  undis, 

Surgis  ad  infensos,  augur,  iture  deos. 
Hoc  ritu  vixisse  ferunt  post  rapta  sagacem 

Lumina  Tiresian,  Ogygiumque  Linon, 
Et  lare  devoto  profugum  Calcbanta,  senemque 

Orpheou,  edomitis  sola  per  antra  feris; 
Sic  dapis  exiguus,  sic  rivi  potor  Hotnerus 
Dulichium  vexit  per  freta  longa  virum, 
Et  per  monstrificam  Perseiaes  Phrebados  aulam, 

Et  vada  fcemineis  insidiosasonis; 
Perque  tuas,  rex  ime,  domos,  ubi  sanguine  nigro 

Dipitur  umbrarum  detinuisse  greges. 
Diis  ctenim  sacer  est  vates,  divumque  sacerdos  ; 

Spirat  et  occultum  pectus,  et  ora,  Jovem. 
At  tu,  siquid  agam,  scitabere  (si  mod&  saltern 

Esse  ptitas  tanti  noscere  siquid  agam,) 
Paciferum  canimus  coelesti  semine  regem, 
Faustaque  sacratis  ssxmla  pacta  libris  ; 
Vagitumque  Dei,  et  stabulantem  paupere  tecto, 

Qui  suprema  suo  cum  Patre  regna  colit ; 
Stelliparumque   polum,   modulantesque  xthere 

tnrmas, 

Et  subito  elisos  ad  sua  fana  deos. 
Dona  quidem  dedimus  Christinatalibus  ilia, 

Ilia  sub  auroram  lux  mihi  prima  tulit. 
Te  quoque  pressa  manent  patriis  meditata   ci 

cutis, 
Tu  mihi,  cui  recitem,  judicis  instar  eris. 

ELEG.  VII.  Anno  Stalls  19. 

NONDUM,  blanda,  tuas  leges,  Amathusia,  noram, 

Et  Paphio  vacuum  pectus  ab  igne  fuit. 
Sappe  cupidineas,  puerilia  tela,  sagittas, 

Atque  tuum  sprevi,  maxime,  munen,  Amor. 
Tu,  puer,  imbeiles,  dixi,  trans fige  columbas  ; 

Conveniuntteneromollia  bella  duci : 
Aut  de  passeribus  timidos  age,  parve,  triumphos; 

tlaec  sunt  militiae  digna  trophsea  tuae. 

VOL.  VII. 


i  genus  humanum  quid  'mania  dirigis  arma  ? 

Non  valet  in  fortes  ista  pharetra  viros. 
ton  tulit  hoc  Cyprius,  neque  enim  deusulus 

adiras 

Promptior,  et  duplici  jam  ferus  igne  calet. 
Srer  erat,  et  summae  radians  per  culmina  villae 
Attulerat  primam  lux  tibi,  Maie,  diem : 
mihi    adhuc    refugam    quaerebant    lumin* 

noctem, 

Nee  matutinum  sustinuere  jubar. 
Astat  Amor  lecto,  pictis  Amor  impiger  alis  • 
Prpdidit  astantem  mota  pharetra  deum :' 
Prodidit  et  facies,  et  dulce  minantis  ocelli, 

Et  quicquid  puero  dignum  et  Amore  fuit. 
Talis  in  aeterno  juvenis  Sigeius  Olympo 

Miscet  amatori  pocula  plena  Jovi  j 
Aut,  qui  formosas  pellexit  ad  oscula  nymphas, 

Thiodamantaeus  Naiade  raptus  Hylas. 
Addideratque  iras,  sed  et  has  decuisse  putares, 

Additeratque  truces,  nee  sine  felle,  rainas. 
"  Et,  miser,  exemplo  sapuisses  tutius,"  inquit, 
"  Nunc,  mea  quid  possit  dextera,  testiseris. 
Inter  et  expertos  vires  nnmerabere  nostras, 

Et  faciam  vero  per  tua  damna  fidem. 
Ipse  ego,  si  nescis,  strato  Pythone  superbum 

Edomui  Phosbum,  cessitetille  mihi; 
Et  quoties  meminit  Peneidos,  ipse  fatetur 

Certius  et  gravius  tela  nocere  mea. 
Me  nequit  adductum  curvare  peritius  arcum, 
Qui  post  terga  solet  vincere,  Parthus  eques : 
Cydoniusque  mihi  cedit  venator,  et  ille 

Inscius  uxori  qui  necis  author  erat. 
Est  etiam  nobis  ingens  quoque  victus  Orion, 

Herculeaeque  manus,  Herculeusque  comes. 
Jupiter  ipse  licet  sua  fulmina  torqueat  in  me, 

Haerebunt  lateri  spicula  nostra  Jovis. 
Caetera,    quae    dubitas,    melius   mea   tela    do- 

cebunt, 

Et  tua  non  leviter  corda  petenda  mihi. 
Nee  te,  stulte,  tuae  poterunt  defendere  Musae, 
Nee  tibi  Phoebaeus  porriget  anguis  opem.'* 
Dixit  ;  et,  aurato  quatiens  mucrone  sagittam, 

Evolat  in  tepidos  Cypridos  ille  sinus. 
At  mihi  risuro  tonuit  ferus  ore  minaci, 

Et  mihi  de  puero  non  metus  ullus  erat, 
Et  modb  qua  nostri  spatiantur  in  urbe  Qui  rites, 
Et  mod6  villarumproxima  rura  placent.  [rum, 
Turba  frequens,  facieque  simillima  turba   dea- 

Splendida  per  medias  itque  reditque  vias  : 
Auctaque  luce  dies  gemino  fulgore  coruscat ; 
Fallor  ?  An   et  radios  hinc  quoque  PhoebuS 

habet  ? 
Haec  ego  non  fugi  spectacula  grata  severus ; 

Impetus  et  quo  me  fert  juvenilis,  agor; 
Lumina  luminibus  male  providus  obvia  misi, 

Neve  oculos  potui  continuisse  meos. 
Unam  forte  aliis  superemmuisse  notabam  j 

Principium  nostri  lux  erat  ilia  mali. 
Sic  Venus  optaret  mortalibus  ipsa  videri, 

Sic  regina  deum  conspicienda.  fuit. 
Hanc  memor  objecit  nobis  uialus  ille  Cupido, 

Solus  et  hos  nobis  texuit  ante  dolos. 
Nee  procul  ipse  vafer  latuit,  multaeque  sagittas, 

Et  facis  a  tergo  grande  pependit  onus  : 
Nee  mora  ;    nunc  ciliis  haesit,   nunc  virginis  ori| 

In  silit  hinc  labiis,  insidet  inde  genis  : 
Etquascunque  agilis  partes  jaculator  oberrafc, 

Hei  mihi !  mille  locis  pectus  inerme  ferit 
Protinus  insoliti  subierunt  corda  furores  ; 
Mm 
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Uror  amans  intns,  flammaque  totus  eram. 
Interea,  misero  quae  jam  mihi  sola  placebat, 

Ablata  estocnlis,  non  reditura,  raeis. 
Ast  ego  ptogredior  tacite  querebundus,  et  excors, 

Et  dubius  volui  saepe  referre  pedem. 
Findor,  et  haec  renianet :  sequitur  pars  altera 
votum, 

Raptaque  tarn  subito  gaudia  flere  juvat. 
Sic  dolet  amissum  proles  Junonia  coelum, 

Inter  Lemniacos  praecipitata  focos  : 
Talis  et  abreptum  solem  respexit,  ad  Orcum 

Vectus  ab  attonitis  Amphiaraus  equis. 
Quid  faciam  infelix,  et  luctu  victus  ?  Ainores 

Nee  licet  inceptos  ponere.  neve  sequi. 
O  utinam,  spectare  semel  mihi  detur  amatos 

Vultus,  et  coram  tristia  verba  loqui ! 
Forsitan  et  duro  rion  est  adamante  creata, 

Fortfe  nee  ad  nostras  surdeat  ilia  preces ! 
Crede  mihi,  null  us  sic  infeliciter  arsit ; 

Ponar  in  exemplo  primus  et  unus  ego. 
Parce,  precor,  teneri  cum  sis  deus  ales  amoris, 

Pugnent  officio  nee  tua  facta  tuo. 
Jam  tuns  O  !  certe  est  mihi  forrmdabilis  arcus, 

Natedea,  jaculis,  nee  minus  igne,  potens: 
Et  tua  fumabunt  nostris  altaria  donis, 

Solus  et  in  superis  tu  mihi  summus  eris, 
Dememeos  tandem,  verum  nee  deme,  furores; 

Nescio  cur,  miser  est  suaviter  omnis  amans : 
Tu  modo  da  facilis,  posthaec  mea  siqua  futura 
est, 

Cuspis  amaturos  figat  ut  una  duos. 

HJEC  ego  mente  olim  laeva,  studioque  supino, 

Nequitiae  posui  vana  trophaea  meae. 
Scilicet  abreptum  sic  me  mains  impulit  error, 

Indocilisque  aetas  prava  magistra  fuit : 
Donee  Socraticos  umbrosa    .cademia  rivos 

Praebuit,  admissum  dedocuitque  jugum. 
Protinus,  extinctis  ex  illo  tempore  flammis, 

Cincta  rigent  multo  pectora  nostra  gelu. 
JJnue  suis  frigus  metuit  puer  ipse  sagittis, 

Et  Diomedeam  vim  timet  ipsa  Venus1. 
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1.  IN  PRODITIONEM  BOMBARDICAM. 

CUM  simul  in  regem   nuper    satrapasque  Bri- 
tannos 

Ausus  es  infandum,  perfide  Fauxe,  nefas, 
FalJor?  Anetmitisvoluisti  ex  parte  videri, 

Et  pensare  mal£  cum  pietate  scelus  ? 
Scilicet  hos  alti  missurus  ad  atria  cceli, 

Sulphureo  curru,  flammivolisque  rotis : 
Qualiter  ille,  feris  caput  inviolabile  Parcis, 

Liquit  lordanios  turbine  raptus  agros. 

1  These  lines  are  an  epilogistic  pallinode  to 
the  last  elegy.  The  Socratic  doctrines  of  the 
shady  Academe  soon  broke  the  bonds  of  beauty. 
In  other  words,  his  return  to  the  university. 

They  were  probably  written,  when  the  Latin 
poems  were  prepared  for  the  press  in  1645. 


II.  In  eandem. 

SICCINE  tentasti  coelo  donasse  lacobum, 

Quac  septemgemino,  Bellna,  monte  lates? 
Ni  meliora  tuum  poterit  dare  munera  numen, 

Parce,  precor,  donis  insidiosa  tuis. 
Ille  quidem  sine  te  consortia  serus  adivit 

Astra,  nee  inferni  pulveris  usus  ope. 
Sic  potius  foedos  in  coelum  pelle  cu.cullos, 

Et  quot  habet  brutos  Roma  profana  deos  : 
Namque  hac  aut   alia  nisi  quemque  adjuveris 
arte, 

Crede  mihi,  cceli  vix  bene  scandet  iter. 

III.  In  eandem. 

PtmoATOREM  animae  derisit  lacobus  ignem, 

Et  sine  quo  superum  non  adeunda  domus. 
Frenduit  hoc  triua  monstrum  Latiale  corona, 

Movit  et  horrificum  cornua  dena  minax. 
"  Et  nee  inultus,"    ait,   "  temnes  mea  sacra* 
Britanne : 

Swpplicium,  spreta  relligione,  dabis. 
Et,  si  steltigeras  unquam  penetraveris  arces, 

Non  nisi  per  flammas  triste  patebit  iter." 
O  quam  funesto  cecinisti  proxima  vero, 

Verbaque  ponderibus  vix  caritura  suis  ! 
Nam  prope  Tartareo  sublime  rotatus  ab  igni, 

Ibat  ad  aethereas,  umbra  perusta,  plagas. 

IV.  In  eandem. 

QUEM  modo  Roma  suis  devoverat  impia  diris, 
Et  Styge  damnaratTaenarioque  sinn ; 

Hunc,  vice  mutata,  jam  tollere  gestitad  astra, 
Et  cupit  ad  superos  evehere  usque  deos. 

V.    IN  INFENTOREM  BOMBARDM. 

IAPETIONIDEM  laudavit  caeca  vetustas, 
Qui  tulit  aetheream  solis  ab  axe  facem  ; 

At  mihi  major  erit,  qui  lurida  creditiir  arma, 
Et  trifidum  fulmen,  surripuisse  Jovi, 

VI.  Ad  LEON  OR  AM  Romce  canentem*- 

ANGELUS  unicuique  suus,  sic  credite  gentes, 

Obtigit  aethereis  ales  ab  ordinibus. 
Quid  rairum,  Leonora,  tibi  si  gloria  major  ? 

Nam  tua  praesentem  vox  sonatipsa  Deum. 
Aut  Deus,  aut  vacui  cert  6  mens  tertia  coeli, 

Per  tua  secretb  guttura  serpit  agens ; 
Serpit  a?ens,  facilisque  docetmortalia  corda 

Sensim  immortali  assuescere  posse  sono.  ^ 
Quod  si  cuncta  quidem  Deus  est,  per  cunctaque 
fusus, 

In  te  una  loquitur,  caetera  mutus  habet. 

VII.    Ad  eandem. 

ALTERA  Torquatum  cepit  Leonora  poetam, 
Cuju«  ab  insano  cessit  amore  furens. 

1  Adriana  of  Mantua,  for  her  tieauty    sur- 
named  the  Fair,  and  her  daughter  Leonora  Ba- 
roni,  the  lady  whom  Milton  celebrates  m  tt 
three  Latin  epigrams,  were  esteemed  by   their 
contemporaries  the  finest  singers  in  the  world. 
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Ah!  miser  llle  tuo  quantfc  felicius  aevo 

Perditus,  et  propter  te,  Leonora,  foret ! 
Ette  Pieria  sensisset  voce  canentem 

Aurea  matemae  fila  movere  lyrae  ! 
Quamvis  Dircaeo  torsisset  luinina  Pentheo 

Saevior,  aut  totus  desipuisset  iners, 
Tu  tamen  errantes  caeca  vertigine  sensus 

Voce  eadem  poteras  composuisse  tua  ; 
Et  poteras,  segro  spirans  sub  corde,  quietem 

Flexanimo  cantu  restituisse  sibi. 

VIII.  Ad  eandem. 

CREDULA  quid  liquidam  Sirena,  Neapoli,  jactas, 

Claraque  Parthenopes  fana  Acheloiados; 
lattoreamque  tua  defunctam  Naiada  ripa, 

Corpora  Cbalcidico  sacra  dedisse  rogo  ? 
lllaquidem  vivitqoe,  et  amcena   '  -oriclis  unda 

Mutavit  rauci  murmura  Paus  Kpi. 
Illic,  Romulidum  studiis  omata  secundis, 

Atque  homines  cantu  detinet  atque  deos. 

IX.     In  SALMASIl  HUNDREDAM*. 

Quis  expedivit  Salmasio  suam  Hundredam, 
Picamque  docuit  verba  nostra  conari  ? 
Magister  artis  venter,  et  Jacobaei 
Centum,  exulantis  viscera  marsupii  regis. 
Qubd  si  dolosi  spes  refulserit  nummi, 
Jpse,  Antichristi  qui  modb  primatum  Papai 
Minatus  uno  est  dissipare  sufflatu, 
Cantabit  ultr6  Cardinalitium  melos. 

X.    In  SALMASIUM. 

GAUDETE  scombri,  et  quicquid  est  piscium  salo, 
Qui  frigida  hyeme  incolitis  algentes  freta  ! 
Vestrum  misertus  ille  Salmasius,  Eques 
Bonus,  amicire  nuditatem  cogitat ; 
Chartaeque  largus  apparat  papyrinos 
Vobis  cucullos,  praeferentes  Ciaudii 
Insignia,  nomenque  et  decus,  Salmasii : 
Gestetis  ut  peromnecetarium  forurn 
Equitis  clientes,  scriniis  mungentium 
Cubito  virorum,  et  capsulis,  gratissimos. 

XI.     In  MORUMs. 

GALLI  ex  concubitu  gravidam  te,  Pontia,  Mori, 
Quis  bene  moratam,  morigeramque,  neget  ? 

XII.  Apologus  de  Rustico  et  Hero. 

RMSTICUS  ex  malo  sapidissima  poma  quotannis 
Legit,  et  urbano  lecta dedit  domino: 

Hinc,  incredibili  fructus  dulcedine  captus, 
Malum  ipsam  in  proprias  transtulit  areolas. 

»  Salmasius  is  here  ridiculed  by  Milton  for 
attempting,  not  very  happily  indeed,  to  turn  into 
Latin  some  of  our  forensic  phrases,  as  the  Coun 
ty-Court,  Hundred,  &c.  "  lam  Anglicismis 
tuis  magnoperfc  delectamur;  Countie  Court; 
The  Turn,  Hundreda;  mira  nernp£  docilitate 
centenos  lacobaeos  tuos  Anglicfc  numerare  didi- 
cisti."  Defens.  cap.  viii. 

3  From  Milton's  Defensio  Secunda,  and  his 
Responsio  to  Morus's  Supplement.  This  dis 
tich  was  occasioned  by  a  report^  that  Morus  had 
debauched  a  favourite  waiting  maid  of  the  wife 
of  Salmasius,  Milton's  antagonist.  See  Burman's 
•Syllog.  Epist.  iii.  307. 


Hactenus  ilia  ferax,  sed  longo  debilis  sevo, 

Mota  solo  assueto,  protiniis  aret  iners. 
Quod  tandem  ut  patuit  domino,  spe  lusus  inani, 

Damnavit  celeres  in  sua  damna  manus  ; 
Atque  ait,  "  Heu  quanto  satius  fuit  ilia  coloni, 

Parva  licet,  grato  dona  ttilisse  animo  ! 
Possetn  ego   avaritiam  fraenare,  gulamque  vo- 
racem : 

Nunc  periere  mihi  et  foetus,  et  ipse  parens.* 

XIII.    AdCHRISTINAMSUECORUM 
REGINAM,  nomine  CROMWELLl. 

BELLIPOIENS  virgo,  septem  regina  trionum, 

Christina,  Arctoi  lucida  stella  poli  ! 
Cernis,  quas  merui  dura  sub  casside,  rugas, 

Ut'que  senext  armis  impiger,  ora  tero  : 
Inviafaiorum  dumper  vestigia nitor, 

Exequoret  populi  fortiajussa  maim. 

ttibi  submittit  frontem  reverentior  umbra; 

Nee  sunt  hi  vultus  regibus  usque  truces. 
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A«  TOTS  juavov  guv  oVtt,v  yevoj  S 

e  ©HO?  Xaoi<ri,  piya  xpsi'wv  ^ao-iX 
,  xai 


'ipoj  'lepSavn;  morl  apyupoubia.  ttnvyhv. 

'E*  £'  osa  o-x.'xdji.oic-w  ztitiio-ia  »XOVEOVTO> 


spinveu, 

O~«  tffctfai  ffvpiyh  <phy  vno  fAnrsi  aves. 
Tilflt  ffvy*  ,  ttlva.^iXa.ffa-at,  iffiX 
Svn  po6i(a;   ri  J'  a 
ayjj  <arorl  apyvpottiea.  iffnynv  ; 
iVI',  opttt,  o-xap&fAOia-iv  aTi£ipi<riy  *\ovssyQe, 
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,  Ti  J'  ag'  i//ajw£?  avaa-mprnra.?',  lp;irva«, 
i  ervpiyfi  (piXjj  vTto  /vwrepi  apvst  ; 
2ESO,  yata,,  TpSB<r«0£ov/oce>'&'X'lxTU'7r£ovTa, 
Tafa,  ©eov  rpetutr'  vva 
*O?  ft  x)  \'A  a-ttiKaticav  <Gjintt.f 
png  avo 


Philosophus  ad  regent  quendam,  qui  eum  ignotum  c.t 
insontem  inter  reos  forte  captum  hiscius  damna- 
verat,  rnv  eiri  Savdry  cropEuo^cEv©-,  haec  subit* 
misit, 


'ilav<t,  E!  oXg<r»?  /AH70V  £vvo(ctov,  abfnv'  iv^pZv 
AEJVOV  oXa)?  bpdo-txvra,,  a-opoara.'rov  ;V0(  xeipnvn 
rS'KBj  afs\oi'j,  TO  S1'  vrepwoZdi  vcns-ti?, 
^i^ff  J1'  o.£  tneira,  reov  typos  S'y/w.ov  l^upnt 
TowvS"  i*  isroXtoj  tatpiibvu[ji.w  eXxag  6\i<rcra.g, 
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In  obitum  Procancellarii,  medlci1. 
Anno  Stalls  17. 

PARERE  Fati  discite  legibus, 
Manusque  Parcse  jam  date  supplices, 
Qui  pendulum  telluris  orbem 

lapeti  colitis  nepotes. 
Vos  si  relicto  mors  vaga  Taenaro 
Semel  vocarit  flebilis,  heu !  morae 
Tentantur  incassum,  dolique ; 

Per  tenebras  Stygis  ire  certum  est. 
Si  destinatam  pellere  dextera 
Mortem  valeret,  non  ferus  Hercules, 
Nessi  venenatus  cruore, 

jEmathia  jacuisset  Oeta. 
Nee  fraude  turpe  Palladis  invidae 
Vidisset  occisum  llion  Hectora,  aut 
Quern  larva  Pelidis  peremit 

Ense  Locro,  Jove  lacrymante. 
Si  triste  fatum  verba  Heeateia 
Fugare  possint,  Telegoni  parens 
Vixisset  infamis,  potentique 

.flEgiali  soror  usa  virga. 
Nomenque  trinum  fallere  si  queant 
Artes  medentum,  ignotaque  gramiiia, 
Non  gnarus  herbarum  Machaon 

Eurypyli  eecidisset  hasta : 
Laesisset  et  nee  te;  Philyreie, 
Sagitta  Echidna?  perlita  sanguine  j 
Nee  tela  te  fulmenque  avitum, 

Case  puer  genitricis  alvo. 
Toque,  O  alumno  major  Apolline, 
Gentis  togatae  cui  regimen  datum, 
Frondosa  quern  nunc  Cirrba  luget, 

Et  mediis  Helicon  in  undis, 
Jam  praefuisses  Palladio  gregi 
Laetus,  superstes;  nee  sine  gloria ; 
Nee  puppe  lustrasses  Charontis 
Horribiles  barathri  recessus. 
At  fila  rupit  Persephone  ttia, 
Irata,  cumte  viderit  artibus, 
Succoque  pollenti,  tot  atris 
Faucibus  eripuisse  mortis. 
Colende  Prseses,  membra,  precor,  tua 
Molli  quiescant  cespite,  et  ex  two 
Crescant  rosae  calthasque  busto, 
Purpureoque  hyacinthus  ore. 
Sit  mite  de  te  judiciurn  jEaci, 
Subrideatque  .<Etnaea  Proserpina  5 
Interque  felices  perennis 
Elysio  spatiere  campo. 

In  Quintum  Novembiis.    . 
Anno  .Etatis  17. 

JAM  pins  extrema  veniens  lacobus  ab  arcto 
Tencrigenss  populos,  lateque  patentia  regna 
Albionum,  teuuit ;  jamque  inviolabilefoedus 
Sceptra  Caledoniis  conjunxerat  Anglica  Scotis 

s  This  ode,  is  on  the  death  of  doctor  John 
Goslyn,  master  of  Caius  College,  and  king's  pvo- 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge;  who  diec 
while  a  second  time  vice-chancellor  of  that  uni- 
yersity,  in  October,  1626. 


Pacificusque  novo,  felix  divesque,  sedebat 
[n  solio,  occultique  doli  securus  et  hostis : 
um  ferus  ignifluo  regnans  Acherontc  tyrannus, 
Eumenidum  pater,  33thereo  vagus  exul  Olympo, 
Fortfe  per  immensum  terrarum  erraverat  orbem, 
Dinumerans  sceleris  socios,  vernasque  fideles, 
Participes  regni  post  funera  moesta  futures : 
Hie  tempestates  medio  ciet  acre  diras, 
lllic  unanimes  odium  struit  inter  amicos, 
Armat  et  invictas  in  mutua  viscera  gentes  j 
Regnaque  olivifera  vertit  florentia  pace : 
Et  quoscunque  videt  purae  virtutis  amantes, 
Hos  cupit  adjicere  imperio,    fraudumque  ma- 

gister 

Tentat  inaccessum  sceleri  coirumperepectus; 
Insidiasque  locat  tacitas,  cassesque  latentes 
Tendit,  ut  incautos  rapiat ;  ceu  Caspia  tigris 
Insequitur  trepidam  deserta  per  avia  prasdam 
Nocte  sub  illuni,  et  somno  nictantibus  astris : 
Talibus  infestat  populos  Summanus  et  urbes, 
Cinctus  caeruleae  fumanti  turbine  flammae. 
Jamque  fluentisonis  albentia  rupibus  arva 
Apparent,  et  terra  Deo  dilecta  marino, 
Cui  nomen  dederat  quondam  Neptunia  proles  5 
Ampbitryoniaden  qui  non  dubitavit  atrocem, 
^quore  tranato,  furiali  poscere  bello, 
Ante  expugnatae  crudelia  sascula  Trojae. 

At  simul  hanc,  opibusque  et  festa  pace  bea- 

tam, 

Aspicit,  et  tpingues  donis  Cereal ibus  agros, 
Quodque  magis  doluit,  venerantem  numina  veri 
Sancta  Dei  populum,  tandem  suspiria  rupit 
Tartareos  ignes  et  luridum  olentia  sulphur ; 
Qualia  Trinacria  trux  ab  Jove  clausus  in  ./Etna 
Efflat  tabifico  monstrosus  ob  ore  Tiphoeus. 
Ignescunt  oculi,  stridetque  adamantinus  ordo 
Dentis,    ut  armor  um  fragor,    ictaque   cuspidc 

cuspis. 

u  Atque  pererrato  solum  hoc  lacrymabile  mundo 
Inveni,"  dixitj  "  gens  base  mihi  sola  rebellis, 
Contemtrixque  jugi,  nostraque  potentior  arte. 
Ilia  tamen,  measi  quicquam  tentamina  possunt, 
Nonferethoc  impunfe  diu,  non  ibit  inulta." 
Hactenus;  et  piceis  liquido  natat  acre  pennis ; 
Qua  volat,  adversi  praecursant  agmine  venti, 
Densantur  nubes,  et  crebra  tonitrua  fulgent. 
Jamque  pruinosas  velox  supera\  erat  Alpes, 
Et  tenet  Ausoniae  fines ;  a  parte  sinistra 
Nimbifer  Appeuninus  ei-at,  priscique  Sabini, 
Dextra  veneliciis  infamis  Hetruria,  nee  non 
Te  furtiva,  Tibris,  Thetidi  videt  oscula  dantem  ; 
Hinc  Mavortigenae  consistit  in  arce  Quirini. 
Reddiderant  dubiam  jam  sera  crepuscula  lucem, 
Cum  circumgreditur  totam  Tricoronifer  urbem, 
Panificosque  decs  portat,  scapulisque  virorum 
Evehiturj  prseeunt  submisso  poplite  reges, 
Et  mendicantum  series  longissima  fratrum ; 
Cereaque  in  manibus  gestant  funalia  caeci, 
Cimmeriis  nati  in  tenebris,  vitamque  trahentes : 
Templa  dein  multis  subeunt  lucentia  taedis, 
(Vesper  erat  sacer  iste  Petro)   fremitusqne  ca- 

nentum 

Sajpe  tholos  implet  vacuos,  et  inane  locorum. 
Qualiter  exululat  Bromius,  Bromiique  eaterva, 
Orgia  cantantes  in  Echionio  Aracyntbo, 
Dum  tremit  attonitus  vitreis  Asopus  in  undis, 
Et  procul  ipse  cava  responsat  rupe  Cithaeron. 

His  igitur  tandem  solenni  more  peractis> 
Nox  senis  amplexus  Erebi  taciturna  reliquit^ 
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Prsecipkesque  impellit  equos  stimulante  flagel 
Captum  oculis  Typhlonta,  Melanchaetemque  fe- 

racem, 

Atque  Acherontaeo  prognatam  patre  Siopen 
Torpidam,  ethirsutis  horrentem  Phrica  capillis. 
Interea  regum  domitor,  Phlegetontius  haeres, 
Ingreditur  thalamos,  neque  enim  secretus  adulter 
Producit  steriles  molli  sine  pellice  noctes  ; 
At  vix  composites  somnus  claudebat  ocellos, 
Cum  niger  umbrarum   dominus,  rectorque  si- 

leatum, 

Praedatorque  hominum,  falsa  sub  imagine  tectus 
Astitit;  assamptis  micuerunt  tempora  canis, 
Barba  sinus  promissa  tegit,  cineracea  longo 
Syrmate  venrit  humum  vestis,    pendetque  cu- 

cullus 

Vertice  de  raso;  et,  ne  quicquam  desit  ad  artes, 
Cannabeo  Jumbos  constrinxii  fune  salaces, 
Tarda  fenestratis  figens  vestigia  calceis. 
Talis,  uti  fama  est,  vasta  Franciscus  eremo 
Tetra  vagabatar  solus  per  lustra  ferarum, 
Silvestrique  tulit  genti  pia  verba  salutis 
Impius,  atque  luposdomuit,  Libycosque  leones. 

Subdolusattali  Serpens  velatus  amictu 
Solvit  in  has  fallaxora  execrantia  voces; 
5'  Dormis,  nate  ?    Etiamne  tuos  sopor  opprimit 

artus  ? 

Immemor,  O,  fidei,  pecorumque  oblite  tuornm ! 
Dumcatbedram,  venerande,  tuam,  diademaque 

triplex, 

Ridet  Hyperboreo  gens  barbaranata  sub  axe; 
Dumque  pharetrati  spernunt  tua  jura  Britanni : 
Surge,  age ;  surge,  piger,  Latius  quern  Caesar 

adorat, 

Cui  reseratapatetconvexijanua  coeli, 
Turgentes  animos,  et  fast  us  frange  procaces, 
Sacrilegique  sciant,  tua  quid  maledictio  possit, 
Et  quid  Apostolicae  possit  custodia  clavis; 
Etmemor  Hesperise  disjectam  ulciscere  classem, 
Mersaque  Iberorum  lato  vexilla  profundo, 
Saoctorumque  cruci  tot  corpora  rixa  probrosae, 
Thermodoontea  miper  regnante  puella. 
At  tu  si  tenero  mavis  torpescere  lecto, 
Crescentesque  negas  hosti  contundere  vires  ; 
Tyrrhenum  implebit  numeroso  milite  pontum, 
Signaque  Aventino  ponet  fulgentia  colle : 
Relliquias   veterum  franget,    flammisque  cre- 

mabit ; 

Sacraque  calcabit  pedibus  tua  colla  profanis, 
Cujus  gaudebant  soleis  dare  basia  reges. 
Nee  tamen  hunc  "bellis  et  aperto  Marte  lacesses ; 
Irritus  ille  labor :  tu  callidus  utere  fraude : 
Quaelibet  bscreticis  disponere  retia  fas  est. 
.Tamqueadconsi'ium  extremis  rex  magnus  aboris 
Patricios  vocat,  (tf  procerum  de  stirpe  ereatos, 
Grandaevosque  putres,  trabea  canisque  verendos; 
Hos  tu  membrati  m  poteris  conspergere  in  auras, 
Atque  dare  incireres,  nitrati  pulveris  igne 
^Edibus  injecto,  qtiaconvenere,  sub  imis. 
Protinus  ipse  igitur,   quoscunque  habet  Anglia 

fidos, 

Propositi,  factique^  mone:  quisqnamne  tuorum 
Audebit  summi  non  jussa  facessere  Papae? 
Perculsosque  met^j  subito,  casu.que  stnpentes, 
Invadat  vel  Gall  us  atrox,  vel  SEE  v  us  Iberus. 
Saecula  sicillic  tan-|em  Mariana  redibunt, 
Tuque  inbelligeros  iterum  dominaberis  Anglos. 
Et,  nequid  timeas,  divos  divasque  secundas 
Accipe,  quotque  tu»s  ce^ebrantur  numina  fastis." 


Dixit;  et,  adscitos  ponens  malefidns  amictus, 
Fugitad  infandam,  regnum  illastabile,  I^ethen. 

Jam  rosea  Eoas  pandens  Titbonia  portas 
Vestit  inauratas  redeunti  lumine  terras; 
Moestaque,  adhuc  nigvi  deploraus  funera  nati, 
Irrigat  ambrosiis  montana  cacumina  guttis  : 
Cum  somnos  pepulit  stellatsc  janitor  aolac, 
Nocturnes  visus  et  sornnia  grata  revolvens. 
Est  locus  oaterna  sept  us  caligine  noctis, 
Vasta  ruinosi  quondam  fundamina  tecti, 
Nunc  torvi    spelunca  Phoni,  Prodota3que  bilia- 

guis, 

Effera  quos  urio  peperit  Discordia  partu. 
Hie  inter  caementajacent,  praevuptaque  saxa, 
Ossa  inhumataviruin,  ettrajectacadavera  ferro; 
Hie  Dolus  intortis  semper  sedet  ater  ocellis, 
Jurgiaque,  et  stimulisannata  Calumnia  fauces, 
Et  Furor,  atque  vine  moriendi  mille  videntur, 
Et  Timor,  exanguisque  locum  circumvolat  Hor- 
Perpetuoque  levesper  muta  silentia  Manes  [rorj 
Exululant,  tellus  et  sanguine  conscia  stagnat 
Ipsi  etiam  pavidi  latitant  penetralibus  antri 
Et  Phonos,  etProdotes;  nulloque  sequente  per 
antrum,  [umbris, 

Antrum  horrens,  scopulosum,    atrum  feralibu« 
Diffugiunt  sontes,  et  retro  lumina  vortunt: 
Hos  pugiles  Romas  per  saecula  longa  fideles 
Evocat  antistes  Babylonius,  atque  ita  fatur. 

"  Finibus  occiduis  circumfusum  incolit  aequor 
Gens  exosa  mihi ;  prudens  Natura  negavit 
Indignam  penitus  nostro  conjungere  nuindo: 
Illuc,  sic  jubeo,  ceteri  contendite  gressu, 
Tartareoque  leves  difflentur  pulvere  in  auras 
Etrexet  pariter  satrapae,  scelerata  propago: 
Et,  quotquot  fidei  caluere  cupidine  vera?, 
Consilii  socios  adhibete,  operisque  ministros." 
Finierat ;  rigidicupide  paruere  gemell'u 
Interea  longo  flectens  ctirvamine  coelos 
Despicit  aetherea  Dominus  qui  fulguratare 
Vanaque  perversae  ridet  conamina  turbae ; 
Atque  sui  causam  populi  volet  ipse  tueri. 

Esse  ferunt  spatium,  qua  distat  ab  Aside  tervi 
Fertilis  Europe,  et  spectat  Mareotidas  undas; 
Hie  turris  posita  est  Titanidos  ardua  Famae, 
JErea,  lata,  sonans,  rutilis  vicinior  astris 
Quain  superimpositum  vel    Athos   vel    Petif«i 
Ossae.  [nestrse. 

Mille  fores  aditusque  patent,    totidemque  «e- 
Amplaque  per  tenues  translucent  atria  muro&: 
Excitat  hie  varios  plebs  agglomerata  susurros ; 
Qualiter  instrepitant  circum  mulctralia  bombis 
Agmina  muscaram,  aut  texto  perovilia  junco, 
Dum  Canis  aestivum  coeli  petit  ardua  culmen. 
Ipsa  quidem  summa  sedet  ultrix  mairis  in  are«  j 
Auribusinnumeris  cmctum  caput  eminei  olli, 
Queis  sonitnm  exiguum  trahit,  atqiie  levissima 

captat 

Murnaura,  ab  extremis  patuli  confmibus  ovbis 
Nee  tot,  Aristoride,  servator  inique  juvenciB 
Isidos,  immiti  volvebas  lumina  vultu, 
I^umina  non  unquam  tacito  nutantia  somno. 
Lumina  subjectas  late  spectantia  terras. 
Istis  ilia  solet  loca  luce  carentia  snepe 
Perlustrate,  etiam  radianti  impervia  soli : 
Millenisque  loquax  auditaque  visaque  llogltM 
Cuilibet  effundit  temerara ;  veraque  inendax 
Nunc  minuit,  modoconfictissermonibus  auget. 
Sed  tamen  a  nostro  meruisti  carmine  laudes. 
Fama,  bouum  quo  non  aliud  veracius  nllvim. 
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Nobis  digna  cani,  nee  te  memorasse  pigebit 
Carmine  tarn  longo ,  servati  scilicet  Angli 
Officiis,  vaga  diva,  tuis,  tibi  reddimus  aequa. 
Te  T)eus,  aeternos  raotu  qui  temperat  ignes, 
Fulmine  praemissoalloquitur,  terraque  tremente: 
*f  Fama  siles  ?  An  te  latet  impia  Papistarum 
Conjurata  cohors  in  meque  meosque  Britannos, 
Etnova  sceptrigero  caedes  meditata  lacobo?" 

Necplura;  ilia  statim  sensit  mandata  Tonantis, 
Et,  satis  ante  fugax,  stridentes  induit  alas, 
Induit  et  variis  exilia  corpora  plumis ; 
Dextra  tubam  gestat  Temesaeo  ex  aere  sonoram. 
Nee  mora,  jam  pennis  cedentes  remigat  auras, 
Atque  parum  est  eursu  celeres  praevertere  nubes: 
Jam  ventos,  jam  solis  equos,  post  terga  reliquit : 
Etprimo  Angliacas,  solitode  more,  per  urbes 
Ambiguas  voces,  incertaque  murmura,  spargit: 
Mox  arguta  dolos,  et  detestabile  vulgat 
Proditionis  opus,  nee  non  facta  horrida  dictu, 
Authoresque  addit  sceleris,  nee  garrula  caecis 
Insidiis  loca  structa  silet ;  stupuere  relatis 
Et  pariter  juvenes,  pariter  tremuere  puellae, 
Effcetique  senes  pariter ;  tantaeque  rninae 
Sensus  ad  aetatem  subito  penetraverat  omnem. 

Attamen  interea  populi  miserescit  ab  alto 
/Ethereus  Pater,  et  crudelibus  obstitit  ausis 
Papicolum ;  capti  poenas  raptantur  ad  acres : 
At  pia  thura  Deo,  et  grati  solvuntnr  honores ; 
Compita  laeta  focis  genialibus  omnia  fumant ; 
Tnrba  chores  juvenilis  agit:    Quintoque    No- 

veinbris 
Nulla  dies  totooccurritcelebrator  anno. 

In  obitum  Prcesullis  Eliensis*. 
Anno  jEtatis  17. 

ADHUC  madentes  rore  squalebant  genae, 

Et  sicca  nondum  lumina 
Adbuc  liquentis  imbre  turgebant  sails, 

Quern  nuper  effudi  pi  us, 
Dum  moesta  charo  justa  persolvi  rogo 

Wintoniensis  Praesulis. 
Cum  centilinguis  Fama,  proh  !  semper  mail 

Cladisque  yera  nuntia, 
Spargit  per  urbes  divitis  Britanniae, 

Populosque  Neptuno  satos, 
Cessisse  morti,  et  ferreis  sororibus, 

Te,  generis  humani  decus, 
Qui  rex  sacrorum  ilia  fuisti  in  insula 

Qu33  nomen  Anguillae  tenet. 
Tune  inquietum  pectus  ira  protinus 

Ebulliebatfervida, 
Tumulis  potentem  saepe  devovens  deam  : 

Nee  vota  Naso  in  Ibida 
Concepit  alto  diriora  pectore ; 

Graiusque  vates  parcius 
Turpem  Lycambis  execratus  estdolum, 

Sponsamque  Neobulen  suam. 
At  ecce  !  diras  ipse  dum  fundo  graves, 

Et  imprecor  neci  necem, 
Audisse tales  videor  attonitus  sonos 

Leni,  sub  aura,  flamine  : 
"  Caecos  furores  pone  ;  pone  vitream 

Bilemque,  et  irritas  minas  : 

1  Nicholas  Felton,  bishop  of  Ely,  died  Octob. 
5,  16'26,  not  many  days  after  bishop  Andrews, 
before  celebrated. 


Quid  temere  violas  non  nocenda  nurofas, 

Subitoque  ad  iras  percita  ? 
Non  est,  ut  arbitraris  elusus  miser, 

Mors  atra  Noctis  filia, 
Erebove  patre  creta,  sive  Erinnye, 

Vastove  nata  sub  Chao  : 
Ast  ilia,  coelo  missa  stelJatoj  Dei 

Messes  ubique  colligit; 
Animasque  mole  carnea  reconditas 

In  lucem  et  auras  evocat : 
Ut  cum  fugaces  excitant  Horae  diera^ 

Themidos  Jovisque  filiae  ; 
Et  sempiterni  ducit  ad  vultusPatrif  t 

At  justa  raptat  impios 
Sub  regna  furvi  luctuosa  Tartari, 

Sedesque  subterraneas." 
Hanc  ut  vocantem  laetus  audivi,  cis^ 

Fo3dum  reliqui  carcerem, 
Volatilesque  faustus  inter  milites 

Ad  astra  sublimis  feror  : 
Vates  ut  olim  raptus  ad  cesium  senex, 

Auriga  currus  ignei. 
Non  me  Bootis  terruere  lucidi 

Sarraca  tarda  frigore,  aut 
Formidolosi  Scorpionis  brachia ; 

Non  ensis,  Orion,  tuus. 
Pra^tervolavi  fulgidi  solis  globum, 

Longeque  sub  pedibus  deam 
Vidi  triformem,  dum  coercebat  suos 

Fraenis  dracones  aureis. 
Erraticorum  siderum  per  ordines. 

Per  lacteas  vehor  plagas, 
Velocitatem  saepe  miratus  novam  3 

Donee  nitentes  ad  fores 
Ventum  est  Olympi,  et  regiam  ciystallinam,  et 

Stratum  smaragdis  atrium. 
Sed  hie  tacebo  ;  nam  quis  efFari  qrueat, 

Oriundus  humano  patre, 

Amosnitates  illius  loci  ?   Mihi 

Sat  est  in  aeternum  frui. 

Naturam  non  pati  senium  3. 

HEU,  quam  perpetuis  erroribu  s  acta  fatiscit 
Avia  mens  hominum,  tenebris  que  immersa  pr&* 

fundis 

Oedipodioniam  volvit  sub  pectore  noctem  ! 
Quaj  vesana  suis  metiri  facta  d  corum 
Andet,  et  ineisas  leges  adaman  tie  perenni 
Assimilare  suis,  nuiloquesolub  ile  saeclo 
Consilium  fati  perituris  alligat  horis  ! 

Ergone  marcescet  sulcantibu  s  obsita  rugis 
Naturae  facies,  et  remm  public;  i  mater 
Onmiparum  contracta  uterum :  jterileseet  ab  aero?. 
Et,  se  fassa  senem,  male  certis  passibus  ibit 
Sidereumtremebunda  caput  r    Numtetravetustas  , 
Annorumque   aeterna  fames,    squalorque,   situs- 

que, 

Sidera  vexabunt  ?  An  et  insat  aabileTempus 
Esuriet  Coelum,  rapietque  in    viscera  patrem  ? 
Heu,  potuitne  suas  impruder  »  Jupiter  arces 
Hoc  contra  munisse  nefas,  et  Temporis  isto 

3  This  was  an  academical  exercise,  written  in 
1628,  to  oblige  one  of  the  fe]  Jows  of  Christ's  Col 
lege,  who  having  laid  aside  t  be  levities  of  poetry 
for  the  gravity  and  sol  idi  ty  of  prose,  imposed 
the  boyish  task  on  Miltun,  now  about  nineteen 
years  old. 
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Exemisse  malo,  gyrosque  dedisse  perennes  ? 
Ergo  erit  ut  quandoque  sono  dilapsatremendo 
Convex!  tabulate  ruant,  atque  obvius  ictu 
Stridat  uterque  polus,  superaqne  ut  Olympius 

aula 

Decdat,  horribilisque  retecta  Gorgone  Pallas  j 
Qualis  in  ./Egaeam  proles  Junonia  Lenmon 
Deturbata  sacrocecidit  de  limine  cceli  ? 
Tu  quoque,  Phoebe,  tui  casus  imitabere  nati  ; 
Praecipiti  curu,  subitaque  ferere  ruina 
Pronus,  et  extincta  fumabit  lampade  Nereus, 
Et  dabit  attonito  feral  ia  sibila  ponto. 
Tune  etiam  aerei  divulsis  sedibus  Haemi 
Dissultabit  apex,  imoque  allisa  baratbro 
Terrebunt  Stygium  dejecta  Ceraunia  Ditem, 
In  superos  quibus  nsus  erat,  fraternaque  bella. 
At  Pater  Omnipotens,  fundatis  fortius  astris, 
Consuluit  rerum  sumniae,  certoque  peregit 
Pondere  fatorum  lances,  atque  ordine  summo 
Singula  perpetuum  jussit  servare  tenorem. 
Volvitur  bine  lapsu  mundi  rota  prima  diumo  j 
Raptat  et  ambitos  socia  vertigine  coelos. 
Tardior  baud  solito  Saturnus,  et  acer  utolim 
Fulmineum  rutilatcristata  casside  Mavors. 
Floridus  aeternum  Phoebus  juvenile  coruscat, 
Nee  fovet  effcetas  loca  per  declivia  terras 
Devexo  temone  Deus  ;  sed,  semper  arnica 
Luce  potens,  eadem  currit  per  signa  rotarum. 
Surgit  odoratis  pariter  formosus  ab  Indis, 
^Ethereum  pecus  albenti  qui  cogit  Otympo, 
Mane  vocans,  et  serus  agens  in  pascua  coeli  ; 
Temporis  et  gemino  dispertit  regna  colore. 
Fulget,  obitque  vices  alterno  Delia  cornu, 
Caeruleumque  ignem  paribus  complectitur  ulnis. 
Nee  variant  elementa  fidem,  solitoque  fragore 
Lurida  perculsas  jaculantur  fulmina  rupes. 
Nee  per  inane  furit  leviori  murmure  Corus, 
Stringit  et  armiferos  oequali  horrore  Gelonos 
Trux  Aquilo,  spiratque  hyemem,  nimbosque  vo- 

lutat. 

Ut'que  solet,  Siculi  diverberat  ima  Pelori 
Rex  maris,  et  rauca  circumstrepit  sequora  con- 
Oceani  Tubicen,  nee  vasta  mole  minorem 
jEgoeona  ferunt  dorso  Balearica  cete. 
Sed  neque,  Terra,  tibi  ssecli  vigor  ille  vetusti 
Priscus  abest,  servatque  suum  Narcissus  odorem 
Etpuer  illesuuni  tenet,  et  puer  ille,  decorem, 
Phoebe,  tuusque,  et,  Cypri,  tuus  ;  nee  ditior  olim 
Terra  datum  sceleri  eelavit  montibus  aurum 
Conscia,  vel  sub  aquis  gemmas.     Sic  denique  in 


laud  ille  Palladia  gemellus  innub» 
nterna  proles  insidet  menti  Jovis  ; 
ed  quamlibet  natura  sit  communior, 
^amen  seorsus  extat  ad  morem  unius, 
.,  mira,  certo  stringitur  spatio  loci : 
eu  sempiternus  ille  siderum  comes 
>celi  pererrat  ordines  decemplicis, 
>itimumve  terris  incolit  lunae  globum  : 
ve,  inter  animas  corpus  adituras  sedeus, 
bliviosas  torpet  ad  Lethes  aquas  : 
ve  in  remota  forte  terrarum  plaga 
ncedit  ingens  hominis  archetypusgigas, 
It  diis  tremendus  erigit  celsum  caput, 
tlante  major  portitore  siderum. 
on,  eui  profundum  caecitas  lumen  dedit, 
)ircaeus  augur  vidit  hunc  alto  sinu  j 
on  hunc  silente  nocte  Pleiones  nepos 
Vatum  sagaci  praepes  ostendit  choro; 
^on  bunc  saeerdos  novit  Assyrius,  licet 
x>ngos  vetusti  commemoret  atavos  Nini, 
'riscumque  Belon,  inclytumque  Osiridemv 
^on  ille,  trino  gloriosus  nomine, 
'er  magnv^s  Hermes,  ut  sit  arcani  sciens, 
'alem  reliquit  Isidis  cultoribus. 
At  tu,  perenne  ruris  Academi  decus, 
Haec  monstra  si  tu  primus  induxti  scholisj 
am  jam  poetas,  urbis  exules  tuae, 
levocabis,  ipse  fabul?.tor  maximus  j 
Aut  institutor  ipse  migrabis  .foras. 

Ad  Patrem. 


Ibit  cunctavum  series  justissima  rerum  ; 
Donee  flamma  orbem  populabitur  ultima,  latfe 
Circumplexa  polos,  et  vasti  culmina  coeli  ; 
Ingentique  rogo  flagrabit  machina  mundi. 

De  Idea  Plalonica  quemadmodum  Arisloteles 
intellexit. 

DICITE,  sacrorum  praesides  nemorum  deae  ; 
Tuque,  O  noveni  perbeata  numinis 
Memoria  mater,  quasque  in  immense  procul 
Antro  recumbis,  otiosa  /Eternitas, 
Monumenta  servans,  etratas  leges  Jovis, 
Cfje'ique  fastos,  atque  ephemeridas  Deum; 
Quis  ille  primus,  cujus  ex  imagine 
Natura  solers  finxit  humanum  genus, 
^Eternus,  inoorruptus,  gequa3vus  polo, 
Unusqne  et  universus,  exemplar  Dei  ? 


mea  Pierios  cupiam  perpectora  fonte* 
rriguas  torquere  vias,  totumque  per  ora 
Volvere  laxatum  gemino  de  vertiee  rivum  ; 
Jt,  tenues  oblita  sonos,  audacibus  alis 
Surgat  in  officium  venerandi  Musa  paventisk 
Hoc  utcunque  tibi  gratum,  pater  optime,  carmen 
Sxiguum  meditatur  opus  ;  nee  novimus  ipsi 
Aptius  a  nobis  quaspossunt  munera  donis 
Elespondere  tuis,  quamvis  nee  maxima  possint 
Respondere  tuis,  nedum  ut  par  gratia  donis 
Esse  queat,  vaeuis  quae  redditur  arida  verbis. 
Sed  tanien  baec  nostros  ostendit  pagina  census. 
Et  quod  habemus  opum  charta   numeravimug 

ista, 

Quae  mihi  santnullae,  qnisi  quas  dedit  aurea  Clio> 
Quas  mihi  semoto  somni  peperere  sub  antro, 
Et  nemoris  laureta  sacri  Parnassides  umbran. 
Nee  tu  vatis  opus  divinum  despice  carmen, 
Quo  nihil  aethereos  ortus,  et  semina  coeli, 
Nil  magis  humanam  commendat  origine  mentem , 
Sancta  Prometheae  retinens  vestigia  flammas. 
Carmen  amant  superi,  tremebundaque  Tartar* 

carmen 

fma  ciere  valet,  divosque  ligare  profundos, 
Et  triplici  duro  Manes  adamante  coercet. 
Carmine  sepositi  retegunt  arcana  futuri 
Phoebades,  et  tremulae  pallentes  ora  Sibylte  ; 
Carmina  sacrificus  sollennes  pangit  ad  aras, 
Aurea  seu  sternit  motantem  cornua  taurum  ; 
Seu  cum  fata  saga x  fumantibus  abdita  fibris 
Consulit,  et  tepidis  Parcam  scrutatur  in  extis, 
Nos  etiam,  patrium  tune  cum  repetemus  Olyra- 
vEternaeque  mor33  stabunt  immobilis  aevi,   [pum 
Ibimus  auratis  per  coeli  templa  coronis  j 
Dulcia  suaviloquo  sociantes  carmina  plectro, 
Astra  quibus,  geminique  poll  convexa,  sonabunt> 
Spirituset  rapidos  qui  circinat  ijfneiis  oibes. 
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Nunc  quoque  sidcreis  intercinit  ipse  choreis 
Immortals  melus,  et  incnarrablle  carmen  ; 
Torrida  dum  rutilus  compescit  sibila  Serpens, 
Demissoque  feroxgladio  mansuescit  Orion  ; 
Stellarum  nee  sentit  onus  Maurusius  Atlas. 
Cannina  regales  epulas  ornare  solebant, 
Cum  nonduni  luxus,  vastaeque  immensa  vorago 
Nota  gulae,  et  modico  spumabat  coeua  Lyaeo. 
Tuin,  de  ihore  sedens  festa  ad  convivia  vates, 
^[^culea  intonsos  redimitus  ab  arbore  crines, 
Heroumque  actus,  imitandaque  gesta  canebat, 
Et  chaos,  eL  positi  late  fundamina  mundi, 
Reptantesque  deos,  et,  alentes  numina  glandes, 
Et  nonduni  yEtnseo  quaesitum  fulmen  ab  antro. 
Denique  quid  vocis  niodulamen  inane  juvabit, 
V^erborum  sentisquevacans,  numerique  loquacis? 
Silvestres  decet  iste  chores,  non  Orphea,  cantus, 
Qui  tenuit  fluvios,  et  quercubus  addidit  aures, 
Carmine  non  cithara  ;  simulachraque  functa  ca- 

nendo 
Compulit   in  lacryinas :    habet   has  &  Carmine 

laudes. 

Nee  tuperge,precor,  sacras  contemnere  Musas, 
Nee  vanas  inopesque  puta,  quarum  ipse  perjtus 
Munere  mille  sonos  numeros  componis  ad  aptos  ; 
Millibus  et  vocem  modulis  variare  canoram 
Doctus,  Arionii  merito  sis  nominis  ha^res. 
Nunc  tibi  quid  mirum,  si  me  genuisse  poetam 
Contigerit,  charosi  tarn  prope  sanguine  juncti 
Cognatas  artes,  studiumque  affiue,  sequamur? 
Ipse  volens  Phcebus  se  dispertire  duobus 
Altera  dona  mihi,  dedit  altera  dona  parenti  ; 
Dividuumque  Deum,  genitorque  puerque,  tene- 

mus. . 

Tu  tamen  utsimulrstenerasodisse  Camcenas, 
Non  odisse  reor  j  neque  enim,  pater,  ire  jubebas 
Qua  via  lata  patet,  quapronior  area  lucri, 
Certaque  condendi  fulset  spes  aurea  nummi : 
Nee  rapis  ad  leges,  male  custoditaque  gentis 
Jura,  nee  insulsis  damnas  clamoribus  aures  ; 
Sed,  magis  excultam  cupiens  ditescere  mentem, 
Me  procul  urbano  strepitu,  secessibus  altis 
Abductum,  Aonias  jticunda  per  otia  ripas, 
Phcebaeo  lateri  comitem  sinis  ire  beat  urn* 
Ofncium  chari  taceo  commune  parentis  j 
Me  poscunt  majora  :  tuo,  pater  optime,  sumptu 
Cum  mihi  Romuleae  patuit  facundia  linguae, 
Et  I.at'ii  veneres,  et  quae  Jovis  ora  decebant 
Grandiamagniloquis  elatavocabula  Graiis, 
Addere  suasisti  quos  jactat  Gallia  flores ; 
Et  quam  degeneri  novus  Italus  ore  loquelam 
JFundit,  barbaricos  testatus  voce  tumultus  j 
Quaeque  Palsestinns  loquitur  mysteria  vates. 
Denique  quicquid  habet  ccelum5subjectaque  coelo 
Terra  parens,terrsequeet  coelo  interfluus  aer, 
Quicquid  et  nnda  tegit,  pontique  agitabile  mar- 
Per  te  nosse  licet,  per  te,  si  nosselibebit :    [mor. 
Dimotaque  venit  spectanda  scientia  nube, 
Nudaque  conspicuos  inclinat  ad  oscula  vultus, 
Ni  fugisse  velim,  ni  sit  libasse  molestum. 

I  nunc,  confer  opes,  quisquis  malesanus  avitas 
Austriaci  gazas,  Perlianaque  regna,  pra3optas. 
QuaR  potuft  majora  pater  tribuisse,  vel  ipse 
.Jupiter,  excepto,  donasset  ut  omnia,  coelo  ? 
Non  potiora  dedit,  quamvis  et  tuta  fuissent, 
Publica  qui  juveni  commisit  lumina  nato, 
Atque  Hyperionios  currus,  et  fraena  diei, 
Kt  circum  undantem  radiata  lure  tiaram. 
JK'rgo  rgo,  jam  doi;t53pavsquamlibet  ima  catervae 


V7ictrires  hederas  inter  laurosqw  sedebo  ; 
Famque  nee  obscurus  populo  miscebor  inerti, 
Vitabuntqueoculos  vestigia  nostra  profanos. 
Este  procul,  vigiles  Curas,  procul  este,  Querel«, 
Lnvidiacque  acies  transverso  tortilis  hirquo, 
Saeva  nee  anguiferos  extende,  Calumnia,  rictus ; 
[n  me  triste  nihil,  foedissima  turba,  potestis, 
!^ec  vestri  sum  juris  ego  ;  securaque  tutus 
Pectora,  vipereo  gradiar  sublimis  ab  ictu. 

At  tibi,  chare  pater,  postquam  non  aequa  me- 

renti 

Posse  referre  datur,  nee  dona  rependere  factis, 
Sit  memorasse  satis,  repetitaque  munera  grato 
Percensere  animo,  fidaeque  reponere  menti. 

Etvos,  O  nostri,juveniliacarmina,  lusus, 
Si  modo  perpetuos  sperare  audebitis  annos, 
Et  domini  superesse  rogo,  lucemqne  tueri, 
Nee  spisso  i  apient  oblivia  nigra  sub  Oreo  ; 
Forsitan  has  laudes,  decantatumque  parentis 
Nomen,  ad  exemplum,  sero  servabitis  asvo. 

Ad  Salsillum,  Poetam  Romanum,  eegrotantem  *. 
SCAZONTES. 

O  MUSA,  gressum  quae  volens  traihis  claudurn, 
Vulcanioque  tarda  gaudes  incessu, 
Nee  sentis  illud  in  loco  minus  gratum, 
Quam  cum  decentes  uava  Deiope  suras 
Alternat  aureum  ante  Junonis  lectum  ; 
Adesdum,  et  haec  s'is  verba  pauca  Salsillo 
Refer,  Camoena  nostra  cui  tarjtum  est  cordi, 
Quamque  ille  magnis  praetulit  immerito  divis, 
Ha3c  ergo  alumnus  ille  Londini  Milto, 
Diebus  hisce  qui  suum  linquens  nidum, 
Polique  tractum,  pessimus  ubi  ventorum, 
Insanientis  impotensque  pulmonis, 
Pernix  anhela  sub  Jove  exercet  flabra, 
Venit  feraces  Itali  soli  ad  glebas, 
Visum  superba  cognitas  urbes  fama, 
Virosque,  doctaeque  indolem  juventutis. 
Tibi  optat  idem  hie  fausta  multa,  Salsille, 
Habitumque  fesso  corpori  penitus  sanum  ; 
Cui  nunc  profunda  bilis  infestat  renes, 
Piaecordiisquefixa  damnosum  spiratj 
Nee  id  pepercit  impia,  quod  tu  Romano 
Tarn  cultus  ore  Lesbium  condis  melos. 

O  dulce  divum  munus,  O  Salus,  Hebes 
Germana  I  Tuque,  Phoebe,  morborum  terror^ 
Pythone  caeso,  sive  tu  magis  Paean 
Libenter  rudis,  hie  tuus  sacerdps  est. 
Querceta  Fauni,  vpsque  rore  vinoso 
Colles  benigni,  mitis  Evandri  sedes, 
Siquid  salubre  vallibus  frondet  vestris, 
Levamen  aegro  ferte  certatim  vati. 
Sic  ille,  charis  redditus  rursum  Musis, 
Vicinadulci  prata  mulcebitcantu. 
Ipse  inter  atros  emirabitur  lucos 
Numa,  ubi  beatum  degit  otium  aeternum, 
Suam  reclinis  semper  jEgeriam  spectans. 
Tumidusque  et  ipse  Tibris,  bine  delinitus, 
Spei  favebit  annuaB  colonorum ; 
Nee  in  sepulchris  ibit  obsessum  reges, 
Nimium  sinistro  laxus  irruens  loro  : 

4  Giovanni  Salsilli  had  complimented  Milton  at 
Rome  in  a  Latin  tetrastich  for  his  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian,  poetry.  Milton,  in  return,  sent  these 
elegant  Scazontcs  to  Salsilli  when  indisposed. 
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S«d  fraena  ntelifts  temperabit  undarum, 
Adusque  ctirvi  salsa  regna  Portumni. 


MANSUS\ 

Joannes  Baptista  Mansus,  Marchio  Villensis,  vir 
ingenii  laude,  turn  literarum  studio,  nee  non  et 
bellica  virtute,  apud  Italos  clams  in  primisest. 
Ad  quern  Torquati  Tassi  Dialogus  extat  De 
Amieitiascriptus;  erat  enim  Tassi  amicissimiis; 
ab  quo  etiam  inter  Campaniae  principes  cele- 
bratur,  inillo  poemate  cui  titulus  GERUSALEM- 

IrtE  CONQUISTATA,  lib.  20. 

Fra  cavalier  magnanimi  &  cortesi, 

Risplende  il  MANSO. 

.Is  authorem  Neapoli  commorantem  summa-  be- 
nevolentia  prosecutus  est,  multaque  ei  detulit 
humanitatis  officia.     Ad   bunc  itaque  hospes 
ille,  antequam  ab  e&  urbe  discederet,  utne  in 
gratum  se  ostenderet,  hoc  carmen  misit. 

II. TC  quoque,  Manse,  tuae  meditantur  carmina 

laudi 

Pierides,  tibi,  Manse,  choronotissimePboebi  ; 
Quandoquidem  illealium  baud  aequo  est  dignatus 

honore, 

Post  Galli  cineres,  et  Mecaenatis  Hetrusci. 
Tu  quoque,   si  nostrae  tantum  valet  aura  Ca- 

mrenae, 

Victrices  hederas  inter  laurosque  sedebis. 
Te  pridem  magno  felix  concordia  Tasso 
Junxit,  et  aeternis  inscripsit  nomina  chartis  : 
Mox  tibi  dulciloqumn  non  inscia  Musa  Marinum 
Tradidit;  ille  tuura  dici  se  gaudet  alummun, 
Dumcanit  Assyrios  divurti  prolixus  amores  ; 
Mollis  et  Ausonias  stupefecit  carmine  nymplias. 
Ille  itidem  moriens  tibi  soli  debita  vates 
Ossa,  tibi  soli,  supremaque  vota  reliquit  : 
Nee  manes  pietas  tua  chara  fefellit  amici ; 
Vidimus  arridentem  operoso  ex  rere  poetam. 
Nee  satis  hoc  visum  est  in  utrumque,  et  nee  pia 

cessant 

Officia  in  tumulo;  cupis  integros  rapere  Oreo, 
Qua  potes,  atque  avidas  Parcarum  eludere  leges 
Amborum  genus,  et  varia  sub  sorte  peractam 
Describis  vitam.inoresque,  et  dona  Minerva?  ; 
#Jmulus  iliius,  Mycalen  qui  natus  ad  altaiu 
Rettultt  TEolii  vitam  faeundus  Homeri. 
Ergo  ego  te,  Clius  etmagni  nomine  Phoebi, 
Manse  pater,  jubeo  longum  salvere  persevum, 
Missus  Hyperboreo  juvenis  peregrinus  ab  axe. 
Nee  tu  longinquam  bonus  aspernabere  Musam, 
Quae  nuper  gelida\  vix  enutrita  sub  Arcto, 
Imprudens,  Italas  ausa  est  volitare  per  urbes. 

1  At  Naples  Milton  was  introduced  to  Giovann 
Battista  Manso,  marquis  of  Villa.  Milton  a 
leaving  Naples  sent  this  poem  to  Manso.  He  wa 
a  nobleman  of  distinguished  rank  and  fortune 
had  supported  a  military  character  with  high  re 
putation,of  unblemished  morals,  a  polite  scholar 
a  celebrated  writer,  and  an  universal  patron.  I 
was  among  his  chief  honours,  that  he  had  bee 
the  friend  of  Tasso  :  and  this  circumstance 
above  all  others,  must  have  made  Miituu  ambiti 
ous  of  his  acquaintance, 
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•Jos  etiam  in  noatro  modulantes  flunrne  cygnos 
^redimus  obscuras  noctis  sensisse  per  umbras, 
Qua  Thamesis  late  puris  argenteus  urnis 
>ceani  glaucos  perfundit  gurgiteciines  : 
iuin  et  in  has  quondam  pervenitTityrus  oras. 

Sed  neque  nos  genus    incultum,   nee  inutile 
Quaplagasepteno  mundi  sulcata'rrione[Pho2bo, 
kumalem  patitur  longa  sub  nocte  Booten. 
^os  etiam  colimus  Phoabum,  nos  muuera  Phoebo 
'laventes  spicas,  et  lutea  mala  eanistris, 
ialantemqne  crocum,perhihet  nisi  vana  vetustas, 
Alisimus,  ellectas  Druidum  deg Mite  choreas, 
lens  Drnides  antiqua,  s:\cris  opcrata  deorum, 
-leroum  laiules,  imitandaque  gesta,  canebant  j 
blinc  quotiesfesto  cingunt  al»:aria  cantu, 
Delo  in  harbosa,  Graia?  de  more  puella% 
arminibus  leetis  meiiiorant  C(H-'meida  l.oxo, 
Patidicamque  Upin,  cum  flavicoma  Hecaerge, 
Nuda  Caled  >nio  variatas  pectora  fuco. 

Fortunate  senex,  ergo,  quacunque  per  orbem 
Torquati  dec  us,  et  nomen  celehrabitur  ingens, 
Claraque  perpetui  succrescet  fama  Marini  ; 
Tu  quoque  in  ora  frequens  venies  plausumqu« 

virorum, 

F.t  parili  carpes  iter  immortale  volatu. 
Dicetur  turn  sponte  tuos  habitasse  penates 
Cynthius,  et  famulas  venisse  ad  limina  Mtisas  : 
At  non  spov.te  domum  tamenidem,  et  regis  adivit 
Rura  Pheretiadae,  co3lo  fugitivus  Apollo ; 
Ille  licet  magnum  Alciden  susceperat  hospes  ; 
Tantum  ubi  clamosus  placuit  vitare  bubulcos, 
Nobile  mansueti  cessit  Chironis  in  antram, 
Irriguos  inter  saltus,  frondosaque  tecta, 
Peneium  prop^  rivum  :  ibi  saepe  sub  ilice  nigr4^ 
Ad  citbara)  strepitum,  blandi  prece  victus  amici, 
Exilii  duros  lenibat  voce  labores. 
Turn  neque  ripa  suo,  barathro  nee  fixa  sub  imo 
Saxa  stetere  loco  ;  nutat  Trachinia  rupes, 
Nee  sentit  solitas,  immania  pondera,  silvas ; 
Emotaeque  suis  properant  «le  coilibusornt, 
Mulceutu^que  novo  maculosi  carmine  lynces. 
Diis  dilecte  senex,  te  Jupiter  aequus  oportet 
Nascentem,  et  raiti  lustrarit  lumine  Phoehus, 
Atlantisque  nepus  ;  neque  enim,  nisi  charus  ab 
Diis  superis,  poterit  magno  favisse  poetas.    [^orti* 
Hinc  Jongwva  tibi  lento  sub  flore  senectus 
V'ernat,  et  /Esonios  bicratur  vivida  fusos  ; 
Nomlum  det:iduos  servans  tibi  frontls  honores, 
Ingeniumquevigens,  etadultum  mentis  acumen. 
O  uiihi  si  nsea  sors  talem  concedat  amieuni, 
Phoebaoos  decr.rasse  viios  qui  tarn  benfe  norit, 
Siquandb  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  rege*, 
Arturumque  etiam  sub  terris  bella  tnoventeui ! 
Aut  dicam  invictse  sociali  foedere  mensae 
Magnanimos  heroa^  ;  et,  O  modo  spiritus  adsit, 
tVangam  Saxonioas  iJritonum  bub  Alarte  pha 
langes  ! 

Tandem  ubi  non  tacitze  permensus  tempora  vitae, 
Annotumque  satnr,  cineri  sua  jura  relinquam, 
Ille  mibi  lecto  madidis  astaret  ocellis, 
Astanri  sat  erit  si  dicam,  sim  tsbi  curae ; 
Ille  meos  artus,  iiventi  niorte  solutos, 
Ctiraret  parva  compoui  molliter  urna  : 
Forsitau  et  nostros  ducat  de  marmore  viHtns, 
Nectens  ant  Paphia  myrti  atit  Parnasside  lauri 
Fronde  comas,  at  ego  seuura  pace  quiescam. 
Turn  quoque,  si  qua  fides,  si  prxmia  certa  bouor 

rum, 
[pse  ego  CGelicolum  semotus  in  aelhera  divfon, 

N  a 
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Quo  labor  et  mens  pura  vehunt,  atque  ignea 

virtus, 

Secret!  haec  aliqua  mundi  de  parte  videbo, 
Quantum  fata  sinunt ;  et,  tota  mente  serenum 
Ridens,  purpureo  suffundar  lumine  vnltus, 
Et  simul  rcthereo  plaudam  mihi  loetus  Olympo. 


EP1TAPHIVM  DAMONIS. 

ARGUMENTUM. 

Thyrsis  et  Damon,  ejusdem  viciniae  pastores> 
eadem  studia  sequuti,  a  pueritia  amici  erant* 
nt  qui  plurimum.  Thyrsis  animi  causa  pro- 
fectus  peregr&  de  obitu  Damonis  nuncium  ^c- 
cepit.  Demum  postea  reversus,  et  rein  ita 
esse  comperto,  se,  suamque  solitudinem,  hoc 
carmine  deplorat.  Damonis  autem  sub  per 
sona  hie  intelligitur  Carolus  Deodatus  ex  urbe 
Hetruriae  Luca  paterno  genere  oriundus,  cse- 
tora  Anglus;  ingenio,  doctrina,  clarissimisque 
cieteris  virtutibus,  dum  viveret,  juvenis  egre- 
gius. 

JIiMERiDES  nymphse  (nam  vos  et  Daphnin,  et  Hy- 
Et  plorata  diu  meministis  fata  Biouis,)  [Ian, 
Dicite  Sicelicum  Thamesina  per  oppida  carmen  : 
Quas  miser  effudit  voces,  qua;  murmura  Thyrsis, 
Et  quibus  assiduis  exercuit  antra  querelis, 
Tluminaque,  fontesque  vagos,  nemorumque  re- 
cessus ;  [altam 

Dum  sibi  prasreptum  queritur  Damona,  neque 
Luctibus  exemit  noctem,  loca  sola  pererrans. 
Et  jam  bis  viridi  surgebat  culmus  arista, 
Et  totidem  flavas  numerabant  horrea  messes, 
Ex  quo  summa  dies  tulerat  Damona  sub  umbras, 
Nee  dum  aderat  Thyrsis ;  pastorem  scilicet  ilium 
Dulcis  amor  Musae  Thusca  retinebat  in  urbe  : 
Ast  ubi  mens  expleta  domum,  pecorisque  relicti 
Curavocat,  simul  assueta  seditque  sub  ulmo, 
Turn  vei'6  amissum  turn  denique  sentitamicum, 
Ccepit  et  immensum  sic  exonerare  dolorem. 
Ite  doinum  impasti,   domino  jam  non  vacat, 

agni. 

Hei  mihi !  qua?  terris,  qua?  dicam  numina  ccelo, 
Postquam  te  immiti  rapuerunt  funere,  Damon! 
Siccine  nos  liflquis,  tua  sic  sine  nomine  virtus 
Ibit,  et  obscuris  numero  sociabitur  umbris  ? 
At  non  ille,  animas  virga  qui  dividit  aurea, 
Ista  velit,  dignumque  tui  te  ducat  in  agmen, 
Ignavumque  procul  pecus  arceatomne  silentum. 
Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat, 

agni. 

Quicquid  erit,  certe  nisi  me  lupus  ante  videbit, 
Indeplorato  noncomminuere  st -puichro, 
Constabitque  tuus  tibihonos,  lunguinque  vigebit 
Inter  pastorcs  :  Illi  tibi  votasecuudo 
Solvere  post  Daphnin,  post  Daphnin  dicere  laudes? 
Gaudebunt,  dum  rur.a  Pales,  dum  Faunus,  amabit ; 
Si  quid  id  est,priscamque  fidcm  coluisse,  piumque 
Palladiasqueart.es,  soei  unique  habuissecanoi  um, 
Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  nou  vacat, 
agni.  [Darnon ; 

Free  tibi  ceita  manent,  tibi  erunt  haec  pvocmia, 
At  mihi  quid  tandem  fiet  mo<!o  ?  quis  mihi  fidus 
Hacrebit  laieri  comes,  ut  tu  sarpe  si  lebas 
Frigorihus  duris,  et  per  loca  feet  a  pruinis, 
Aut  rapido  sub  sole,  sitimrrieatibusherbis? 
SiveopUB  in  magnos  fuit  emiuus  ire  ieones. 


Aut  avidos  terrere  lupos  prscsepibus  altis  ; 
Quis  fando  sopire  diem,  cantuque,  solebit  ? 
Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  Vacat, 

agni. 

Pectora  cui  credam  ?  quis  me  lenire  docebit 
Mordaces  curas,quis  longam  fallere  noctem 
Dulcibus  alloquiis,  grato  cum  sibilat  igni 
Molle  pyrum,  et  nucibus  strepitat  focus,  et  ma- 
Jus  Auster 
Miscet  cuncta  foris,  et  desuper  intonat  ulmo  ? 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat, 
Aut  aestate,  dies  medio  dum  vertitur  axe,     [agni. 
Cum  Pan  aesculea  somnum  capit  abditus  umbra, 
Et  repetuntsub  aquis  sibi  nota  sedilia  nymph 33, 
Pastoresque  latent,  stertit  sub  sepe  colonus  ; 
Quis  mihi  blanditiasquetuas,  quis  turn  mihi  risus, 
Cecropiosque  sales  referet,  cultosque  lepores  ? 
Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam   non  vacat, 

agni. 

At  jam  solus  agros,  jam  pascua  solus  oberro, 
Sicubi  ramosa3  densantur  vallibus  umbras ; 
Hie  serum  expecto  j  supra  caput  imber  et  Eurus 
Triste  sonant,  fractoeque  agigatacrepusculasilvae. 
Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat, 
agni.  [herbis 

Hen,  quam  culta  mihi   prius    arva  procacibus 
Involvuntur,  et  ipsa  situ  seges  alta  fatiscit ! 
Innuba  neglecto  marcescit  et  uva  racemo, 
Nee  myrteta  juvant ;  ovium  quoque  taedet,  at  ills 
Mcerent,  in'que  suum  convertunt  ora  magistrum. 
Ite  dcmum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat, 

agni. 

Tityrusadcorylosvocat,  Alphesiboeusad  omos, 
.Ad  salices  Aegon,  ad  flumina  pulcher  Amyntas  j 
"  Hfc  gelidi  fonles,  hie  illita  gramina  musco, 
Hie  Zephyri,  hie  placidas  interstrepit  arbutu* 

undas :" 

Ista  canunt  surdo,  frutices  egonactus  abibam. 
Ite  domum  impasti,   domino  jam  non  vacat, 

agni, 

Mopsus  ad  hacc,  nam  meredeuntem  forte notarat, 
(Etcallebatavium  linguas,  et  sidera  Mopsus,) 
"  Thyrsi,  quid  hoc  ?"  dixit,  "  quae  te  coquit  im- 

proba  bilis  ? 

Aut  te  perdit  amor,  aut  te  mal£  fascinat  astruin  j 
Saturni  grave  saspe  fuit  pastoribus  astrum, 
Intimaque  obliquo  figit  prsecordia  plurabo." 
Ite   domum  impasti,    domino  jam  non  vacat, 
agni.  [turum  est  ? 

Mirantur  nympbae,   et   "  quid  te,    Thyrsi,  fu» 
Quid  tjbi  vis  ?"  aiunt  j   "  no«  haec  solet  esse  ju- 

ventae 

Nubilafrons,  oculique  truces,  vultusqueseveri; 
Ilia  chores,  lususqueleves,  ct  semper  ainorem 
Jure  petit :    bis  ille  miser  qui  serus  amavit." 
Ite  domum  impasti,   domiuo  jam  non  vacat, 

agni. 

Venit  Hya?,  Dryopeque,  et  filia  Baucidis  Ae  gle, 
Docta  inodos,cithara?que  sciens,  sed  perditafastu 
Venit  Idumaoii  C'hloris  vicina  flucnti ; 
Nil  me  blanditia?,  nil  me  solantia  verba, 
Nil  me,  si  quid  adest,  movet,  aut  spes  ulla  fu- 

turi. 
Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat, 

agni. 
Hei  mihi  !  quam  similes  luduut  per  prata  juven* 


On.nesunanimi  secum  sibi  lege  sodal< 


[ci, 


Nee  magis  hunc  alio  quisquam  secernit  amicuua 
De  grege  j  sic  deusi  veniunt  ad  pabula  thoes, 


SILVARUM  LIBER. 


In'que  vicem  hirsuti  paribus  janguntur  onagri : 
Lex  eadem  pelagi  j  deserto  in  littore  Proteus 
Agmina  Phocarum  numerat,  vilisque  volucrum 
Passer  habet  semper  quicum  sit,  et  omnia  circum 
Farra  libens  volitet,  sero  sua  tecta  revisens  j 
Quern  si  sors  letho  objecit,  seu  milvus  adunco 
Fata  tulit  rostro,  seu  stravit  arundine  fossor, 
Protinus  ille  alium  socio  petit  inde  volatu. 
Nos  durum  genus,  et  diris  exercita  fatis 
Gens  homines,  aliena  animis,  et  pectore  discors; 
Vix  sibi  quisque  parcm  de  millibus  invenit  unumj 
Aut  si  sors  dederit  tandem  non  aspera  votis, 
Ilium  inopina  dies,  qua  non  speraveris  hora, 
Surripit  aeternum  linquens  in  saecula  damnum. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  nonvacat,agni. 
Hen  quis  me  ignotas  traxit  vagus  error  in  oris 
Ire  per  aereas  rupes,  Alpemque  nivosam  ! 
Ecquid  erat  tahti  Romam  vidisse  sepultam, 
(Quamvis  illaforet,  qualem  dum  viseretolim, 
Tityrus  ipse  suas  et  oves  et  rura  reliquit ;) 
Ut  te  tarn  dulci  possem  caruisse  sodale  ! 
Possem  tot  maria  alta,  tot  interponere  montes, 
Tot  silvas,  tot  saxa  tibi,  fluviosque  sonantes  ! 
Ah  certe  extremutn  licuisset  tangere  dextram, 
Et  bene  composites  placid^  morientis  ocellos, 
Et  dixisse,  "  Vale,  nostrf  memor  ibis  ab  astra." 

Ite  domum  i  mpasti,  dominojam  non vacat,  agni. 
Quamquam  etiam  vestri  nunquam  meminisse  pi- 
Pasteres  Thusci,  Musis  operata  juventus,  [gebit, 
Hie  Charis,  atque  Lepos ,  et  Thuscus  tu  quoque 

Damon, 

Antiqua  genus  unde  petis  Lucumonis  ab  urbe, 
O  ego  quantus  eram,  gelidi  cum  stratus  ad  Ami 
Murmura,populeurnquenemus,quamolliorherba, 
Carpere  nunc  violas,nunc  summas  cai-pere  myrtns, 
Et  potui  Lyeidae  certantem  audire  Menalcam  ! 
Ipse etiamtentareausus  sum;  nee,  puto,  multum 
Displicui ;  nam  suntut  apudme,  murtera  vestra, 
Fiscellse,  calathique,  etcerea  vincla  oicutse  : 
Quin  etnostra  suas  docuerunt  nomina  fagos 
Et  Datis,  et  Francinus,  erant  et  vocibus  ambo 
Et  studiis  noti,  Lydorum  sanguinis  ambo. 

Ite  domum  impasti,dominojam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Ha?c  mihi  turn  laeto  dictabat  roscida  luna, 
Dum  solus  teneros  claudebam  cratibus  hoedos. 
Ah  quoties  dixi,  cum  te  cinis  ater  habebat, 
Nunc  canit,  aut  lepori  nunc  tendit  retia  Uamon, 
Vimina  nunc  texit,  varios  sibi  quod  sit  in  usus  ! 
Et  qua?  turn  facili  sperabam  mente  futura 
Arripui  voto  levis,  et  praesentia  finxi  ;  [retardat, 
**  Heus  bone  !  numquid  agis  ?  nisi  te  quid  fortfe 
Imus  ?  et  arguta  psulum  recubamus  in  umbra, 
Aut  ad  aquas  Colni,  aut  ubi  jugeraCassibelauni? 
Tumihi  percurres  medicos,  tuagramina,  succos, 
Helleborumque,   humil<ssque  crocos,  foliumque 

hyacinth!,  [dentum. 

Quasque  habet  ista  palus  herbas,   artesque  me- 
Ah  pcreant  herbre,  pereant artesque  medentum, 
Gramina,  postquam  ipsi  nil  profecere  magistro  ! 
Jpse  etiam,  nam  nescio  quid  mihi  grande  sonabat 
Fistula,  ab  undecima  jam  luxest  altera  nocte, 
Ettum  forte  novis  adinoram  labracicutis, 
Dissiluere  tamen  rupta  compage,  uec  ultra  [sim 
Ferre  graves  potuere  sonos :  tlubito  quoque  ne 
Tuvgidnius,  tamsnet  referam :  vos  cedite,silvae. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  dominojam  non  vacat,agn 
Ipse  ego  Dardanias  Rutupina  per  aequora  puppes- 
Dicam,  et  Pandrasidos  regnuni  vetus  Inogeniae, 
JBrennumque  Arviragumque  duces,  priscumque 
Beliittuo, 
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K  tandem  Armoricos  Briton uni  sub  lege  colonos  ; 
'um  gravidam  Artro,  fatali  fraude,  Ibgeraen 
VIendaces  vultus,  assumptaque  GorliSis  arma, 
Merlini  dolus.     O  milii  turn  si  vita  supersit, 
Tu  procul  annosa  pendebis,  fistula,  pinu, 
Vlulturnoblitamihi ;  autpatriismutataCamcenia 
Brittonicum  strides,  quid  enim  ?  omnia  non  licet 
tfOri  sperasse  uni  licetomnia,  mi  satis  ampla  [uni, 
Merces,  et  mihi  grande  decus  (sim  ignotus  in 

aevum 

Turn  licet,  exterao  penitusque  inglorius  orbi,) 
Si  me  flava  comas  legat  Usa,  et  potor  Alauni, 
Vorticibusque  frequens  Ab'ra,  et  nemus  omne 

Treanta?, 

Et  Thamesis  meus  ante  omnes,  et  fusca  metallis 
Tamara,  et  extremis  me  discant  Orcades  undis. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domin6  jam  non  vacat,agni, 
Haec  tibi  servabam  lenta  sub  cortice  lauri,       [sus, 
Haec,  et  plura  sirnul ;  turn  quae  mihi  poculaMan- 
Mansus,  Chalcidica3  non  ultima  gloria  ripae, 
Bina  dedit,  minim  artis  opus,  miranduset ipse, 
Et  circum  gemino  caelaverat  argumento : 
In  medio  rubri  maris  unda,  et  odoriferum  ver, 
Littora  longa  Arabum,  et  sudantes  balsama  silva?, 
Has  inter  Phoenix,  divina  avis,  unica  terris, 
CaBruleum  fulgens  diversicoloribus  alis, 
Auroram  vitreis  surgentem  respicit  undis  ; 
Parte  alia  polus  omnipatens,etmagnus  Olympus: 
Quis  putet  ?  hie  quoque  Amor,  pictaeque  in  nuba 

pharetrae, 

Arma  corusca  faces,  et  spicula  tincta  pyropo ; 
Nee  tenues  animas,  pectusque  ignobile  vulgi, 
Hincferit;at,circutn  flammantia  luminatorquens, 
Semper  in  erectum  spargit  sua  tela  per  orbes 
Impiger,  et  pronos  nunquam  collimat  ad  ictus  : 
Hinc  mentes  ardere  sacrae,  fonnaeque  deorum. 

Tu  quoque  in  his,  nee  me  fallit  spes  lubrica, 
Damon,  [abiret 

Tu  quoque  in  his  certe  es,  nam  qu6  tua  dulcis 
Sanctaque  simplicitas,  namqud  tua  Candida  vir- 
Nec  te  Lethaeo  fas  quaesivisse  sub  orco,  [tus  ? 
Nee  tibi  conveniunt  lacrymas ;  nee  flebimus  ultra: 
Ite  procul,  lacrymae;  purumcolit  aethera  Damon, 
^Ethera  purus  habet,  pluvium  pede  reppulit  ar- 

cum; 

Heroumque  animas  inter,divosque  perennes, 
^Ithereos  haurit  latices,  et  gaudia  potat 
Ore  sacro.     Quin  tu,  cceli  post  jura  recepta, 
Dexter  ades,  placidusque  fave  quicunque  vocaris. 
Seu  tu  noster  eris  Damon,  sive  aequior  audis 
Diodatus,  quo  te  divino  nomine  cuncti 
Ccalicolas  norint,  silvisquevocabere  Damon. 
Quod  tibi  purpureus  pudor,  et  sine  labe  juventus 
Grata  fuit,  qudd  nulla  tori  libata  voluptas, 
Kn  etiam  tibi  virgiuci  scrvantur  honores ; 
Ipse  caput  nitidum  cinctus  rutilante  corona, 
Laetaque  frondentis  gestans  umbracula  palmae, 
Sternum  pera-es  immortaleshymenseos ; 
Cantus  ubi,  choreisqne  furit  lyra  in  ista  beatis, 
Festa  Sionaeo  bacchantur  et  Orgla'  thyrso. 


Jan.  23,  1646. 

4D    JOJNNEM  IIOUSWM*    OXONI 

~ENSIS  ACADEMIC  inBUOTIIECA- 

RIUM*. 

DelibroPoematumamisso,  quern  ille  sibi  denu6 
1  John  Rouse,  or  Russe,  master  of  arts,  fellow 
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mitti  postulabat,  ut  cum  alifsnostris  in  Biblio- 
theca  publica  reponet,  Ode. 
Ode  tribus  constat  Strophis,  totidemque  Antistro- 
phis,  una  demum  Epodo  clausis;  quas,  ta- 
metsi  omnes  nee  versuum  numero,  nee  certis 
ubiquecolisexacte  respondeant,  itatamen  se- 
cuimus,  commode  legendi  potius,  quam  ad  an 
tiques  concinendi  modos  rationem  spectantes. 
Alioquin  hoc  genus  rectius  fortasse  dici  mo- 
nostrophicum  debuerat.  Metra  partim  sunt 
nafla.  <T-XI<JIV,  partim  a-jrcX«Xu/>i,*v«.  Phaleucia  quae 
sunt,  >pondaeum  teruo  loco  bis  admitturit, 
quod  idem  in  secundo  loco  Catullus  ad  libitum 
fecit. 

Strophe  1. 

GEMELLE  cultu  simplici  gaudens  liber, 

Fronte  licet  gemina, 

Munditieque  nitens  non  operosi  ; 

Quern  manus  attulit 

Juvenilis  olim, 

Sedula  tamen  hand  nimii  poete  ; 

Dum  vagus  Ausonias  nunc  per  umbras, 

Nunc  Britannica  per  vireta  lusit, 

Insons  populi,  barbitoque  devius 

Indulsit  patrio,  mox  itidem  pectine  Daunio 

Longinquum  intonuitmelos 

Vicinis,  et  humum  vix  tetigit  pede : 

Antistrophe. 

Quis  te,  parve  liber,  quis  te  fratribas 

Subduxit  reliquis  dulo  ? 

Cum  tu  missus  ab  urbe, 

Docto  jugiter  obsecrante  amico, 

Jl lustre  tendebas  iter 

Thamesis  ad  incunabula 

Caerulei  patris, 

Forites  ubi  limpidi 

Aonidum,  thyasusque  sacer, 

Orbi  notus  per  immensos 

Temporum  lapsus  redeunte  coelo, 

Celeberque  futurus  in  aevum  i 

Strophe  2. 

Modo  quis  deus,  aut  editus  deo, 
Prisiinam  gentis  miseralus  indolem, 
(Si  satis  noxas  luimuspriores, 
Mollique  luxu  degener  otium,) 
Tollat  netandoscivium  tumultus, 
Almaque  icvocet  studia  sanctus, 
Et  relegatas  sine  sede  M  usas 
Jam  pene  totis  finibus  Augligenflm  ; 
Immundasque  vol acres, 
Unguibus  imminentes, 
Figat  Apollinea  pharetra, 

Phineamque  abigat  pestem  procul  amne  Pega- 
seoi1 

of  Oriel  College  Oxff>rd,\vas  elected  chief  librarian 
of  the  Bodleian,  May  9,  1620.  He  died  in  April, 
1 6512,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  ot  his  college. 


Antristrophtt 


Quiri  tu,  libelle,  nuntii  licet  mal 

Fide,  vel  oscitantia, 

Semel  erraveris  aginine  fratrum, 

Sen  quis  te  teneat  specus, 

Seu  qua  te  latebra,  forsan  undevili 

Callo  tereris  institoris  insulsi, 

La;tare  felix  :  en  iterum  tibi 

Spes  nova  fulget,  posse  profundam 

Fugere  Lethen,  vebique  superam 

In  Jovis  aulam,  remige  penna  : 

Strophe  3. 

Nam  te  Roiisius  sui 

Optatpeculi,  numeroque  justo 

Sibi  pollicitum  queritur  abesse  ; 

Rogatque  venias  ille,  cujus  inclyta 

Sunt  data  virutii  monumenta  curae  : 

Teque  adytis  etiam  sacris 

Voluit  reponi,  quibus  et  ipse  praesidet, 

^Eternorum  operum  custos  fidelis ; 

Qua3storque  gazae  nobilioris, 

Quam  cui  praefuit  Ion, 

Clanis  Erechtheides, 

Opulenta  dei  per  teunpla  parentis, 

Fluvosque  tripodas,  donaque  Delphica, 

Ion,  Actaea  genitus  Creusa. 

Antistrophe. 

Ergo,  tu  visere  lucos 

Musarum  ibis  amoenos ; 

Diamque  Phoebi  rursus  ibis  in  domum, 

Oxonia  quam  valle  colit, 

Delo  posthabita, 

Biiidoque  Parnassi  jugo : 

Ibis  honest  us, 

Postquam  egregiam  tu  quoque  sort  em 

Nactus  abis,  dextri  prece  sollicitatus  amid. 

Illic  legeris  inter  alta  nomina 

Authorurn,  Graiae  simul  et  Laiinae 

Antiqua  gentis  lumina,  et  verum  decusi 

Epodos. 

Vos  tandem,  baud  vacui  meilabores, 

Quicquid  hoc  sterile  fudit  ingenium, 

Jam  sero  placidam  sperare  jubeo 

Perfunctam  invidia  requiem,  sedesque  beatas, 

Quas  bonus  Hermes, 

Et  tutela  dabit  solers  Rou'si ;  [long! 

Quo  neque  lingua  procax  vulgi  penetrabit,  atque 

Turba  legentum  prava  facesset : 

At  ultimi  nepotes, 

Et  cordatior  aetas; 

Judicia  rebus  aequiora  fbrsitan 

Adhibebit,  integro  sinu. 

Tarn,  livore  sepulto, 

Si  quid  meremur  sana  posteritafi  sciet, 

Roiisio  favente. 


END    OF    VOL.    VII. 


Erratum*     Line  5  of  L'Allegio,  page  475.  /orsads  read  spreads. 


Printed  by  \V.  t'liut, 
Old  Bailey. 
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